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Valuable as are the discoveries of all those gentlemen 
whose names are now mentioned, there is one of them who 
deserves more particular mention, Mr, Culenso, and who, if 
his health and strength be spared, and leisure from his arduous 
duties as a devoted Missionary be granted, will contribute still 
more than he has yet done to the elucidation of the Botany 
and Natural History, generally, of New Zealand. His con- 
tinued residence in the Islands, his entire familiarity with 
the language, his .acquaintance with the character of the 
Aborigines, his influence as one of the most energetic of 
the Church Missionary Society, f his liberality and hos- 
pitality to visitors (as the officers of H* M. Discovery Ships, 
Erebus and Terror, can testify) and his frequent journies, 
all give him advantages which no other traveller there has 
enjoyed 5 and admirably does he take advantage of the facili- 
ties he thus possesses. The pages of this Journal and more 
especially those of our leones Plantarum^ bear witness to 
many of the discoveries made by Mr. Colenso, We have 
lately received a valuable Monograph of several new Ferns 
of New Zealand from the same pen, published in the Tasma- 
nian Philosophical Journal, an admirable Memoir on the 
Fossil Bones of a bird allied to the Ostrich which, together 
with the specimens of the bones themselves, I have placed 
in the hands of Professor Owen; — and now I have lately 
had the pleasure to receive the following letter, giving a most 
interesting account of a three months' tour across the widest 
part of the northern Island, which was productive of still 
more botanical novelties, and which I am sure will be hailed 

See Tabs, dcxxx, dcxxxi, bcxxxtx, dclii and dclxxih^ of that 
work,.^ 

f As a specimen of the services rendered to the cause of Christianitj.', I 
may observe, that there are now lying before me, admirably bound copies 
of the New Zealand Testament and the Prayer Book, each of them bearing 
the inscription, At a time when no mechanic was to be found here 
(New Zealand) this book was composed and tinished, binding included, 
by the writer, W. Colenso, Superintendent of C.M.S. Printing depart- 
ment in New Zealand,' 1842. 
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with pleasure by every reader of this JournaL Great though 
the tide of emigration to New Zealand has been, the hills 
and the vallies are still clothed with their aboriginal vegeta- 
tion: but ere the next generation shall have succeeded the 
present, its stately forests proved to be so valuable in yielding 
spars for the British navy wdll be levelled with the ground ; 
and, as in St, Helena and other islands of limited extent, an 
exotic but naturalized vegetation will take their place ; even 
the very animals now common will be extirpated. Already 
the majestic Cowdie, or New Zealand Pine is become scarce 
in many parts of the northern island, and that most remark- 
able bird, the Apteryx australis;^ is almost extinct. 

Very many of the plants alluded to in the following pages 
are here only mentioned by the numbers they bear in the 
collection sent to us by Mr. Colenso. Several of these liave 
proved new: others require investigation and a comparison 
with specimens already existing in our own and other Her- 
barium, a work of much time, and I am unwilling to with- 
hold the Journal from the public till such period as these 
plants could be named with accuracy. The circumstance 
is the less to be regretted, since the Botanist of the recent 
Antarctic Voyage, Dr. Hooker, is preparing a Flora of 
New Zealand^ in w'hich Mr. Colenso^s plants of the present 
Journey will be refeiTed to according to their numbers. 


Pailiia, Bay of Islands, 

New Zealand, September I, 1842 . 

My dear Sir William, 

Having recently returned from a three months’ tour among 
the natives in the little known districts of this island, and 
having been fortunate enough to obtain some Botanical spe- 
cimens, among which it is hoped several new and interesting 

* See voL 4, p,. 312, of the Annals of Natural FJistory, for an account 
of this bird, by Mr. Allan Cunningham. 
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species will be founds I promise myself the pleasure of going 
over my collection and culling for you specimens therefrom ; 
which will not;, I trust, be considered altogether unworthy of 
a place in your valuable Herbarium. 

I have^ I confess, hitherto postponed doing so in hopes 
of receiving some Botanical works of reference from England. 
I will not, however, delay any longer, choosing rather to 
trust to your charity to cover my numerous and egregious 
errors, than by waiting a still farther indefinite period, pro- 
crastinate the pleasure which you, as a Botanist and a true 
lover of the science, will, I well know, experience on the re- 
ceipt of the plants. 

As I may possibly have it in my power to make a few 
remarks, en passant^ on the Natural History, Geology, As- 
pect, and Inhabitants of the districts which I traversed, I 
have decided upon throwing my observations into the form 
of a Journal; by which, too, you may the better be able to 
ascertain, in some degree at least, the Botanical Geography 
and relative situation of those parts. 

On Friday, November 19, 1841, I embarked at the Bay 
of Islands, in the schooner Columbine for the East Cape, 
(lat, 37^ V‘) aiid, on the evening of Monday the 22nd, 
landed at Warekahika (Hick^s Bay), a small bay between 
Cape Runaway and the East Cape, The surf being very 
high on the beach, and the captain of the schooner wishing 
to proceed on his voyage (to Poverty Bay) with as little 
delay as possible, the wind too being fair, I was obliged to 
scramble on shore through the breakers as expeditiously as I 
could. Ill the course of the evening I was not a little cha- 
grined to find, that the package containing the whole of my 
specimen paper, &c. &c., had, in the hurry of disembark- 
ing, been left behind on board of the vessel, which was now 
rapidly receding beyond the horizon ! I had landed at this 
place five years before in my former visit to these parts. 
Although night was fast closing around me, (and I felt very 
much exhausted, having had three days of fasting through 
excess of sea-sickness), I noticed growing on the sand-hills 
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Bear the shore^ a small shrubby plant (1) with ileshy leaves 
and erect succulent stems; which, though not yet in flower, 
I supposed, from its 2-celled capsule, &c., to be a species of 
Euplvrasia^ probably E. cuneata^ Forst.; that species having 
been found in similar situations a little farther south, by Sir 
Jos. Banks, in 1769. 

The next morning I proceeded on towards Te Kawakawa, 
a village on the sea-shore, about six miles distant. In my 
way thither I found, growing in sheltered spots among the 
sand-hills, a pretty little decumbent compositaeeous species (2) 
which was quite new to me. Ascending a high hill, and 
gaining its summit, I observed a graceful-flowered plant 
growing secluded among the tangled brakes of Pteris escu-^ 
leyita ; at first sight I hoped it might prove Forster a sedi- 
folia ; hut, on procuring specimens, I found it to be a 
Lobelia (3), probably i. littoralis^ R. Gunn. At Te Kawa- 
kawa 1 remained a day or two, much, however, too busily 
engaged with the natives to move out in quest of botanical 
specimens. From the cliffs in the immediate neighbourhood 
I gained several marine fossils ; these are chiefly imbedded in 
indurated clay and conglomerate. During my stay at this 
place, one of the heaviest hail showers fell that I ever wit- 
nessed. The hail was large and rhomboidal, the one half 
(laterally) of each stone was composed of clear, and the other 
half of clouded, ice. The oldest natives speak of only re- 
membering one such shower. 

25th.— Leaving Te Kawakawa and travelling by the sea- 
side, we passed several of the Taro plantations of these 
natives, {Caladiwn esculentum^Y eni.). These plantations were 
in nice condition, and looked very neat, the plants being 
planted in Quincunx order and the ground strewed with 
white sand, to which the large pendulous dark green and 
shield-shaped leaves of the young plants formed a beautiful 
contrast : small screens, composed of the young branches of 
Leptospermum scoparium^ iTitersected the grounds in every 
direction to shelter the young plants from the violence of the 
N. and E. winds. The visitor to this locality, travelling along 
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the coasts is struck with the regular aud pleasing appearance 
of the Poliutukawa^ [Metrosideros tomentosa^ A, Cuiin .)5 which 
here forms a living and ever-green rampart between the sea- 
beach and the main-land; its roots and trunks^ in many 
places^ laved by the flowing tide. On these flat rocks of indu- 
rated clay I observed a peculiar kind of Alga (^a)^ which, 
boiled, is commonly used as an article of food by the natives 
of these parts; they call it Karengo. It grows large and 
quite procumbent; and is often dried up and caused to ad- 
here to the rocks which it inhabits, through the great heat 
of the sun, after the ebbing of the tide. On the sandy 
beach near the East Cape I found a species of Triglochm(4).^ 
[T. flaccidum much finer than any I had hitherto seen, 

I did not (as in my former visit] go round the Cape, (a bold 
and high promontory, composed of indurated clay, reclining 
back in solemn grandeur, on the face of which, from the 
continual descent of debris from its summit and sides, 
nothing grows,) as it was near high-water ; hut striking in- 
land I found, on a little sandy plain, a Veronica (5), which 
to me was quite new, and may possibly be a new species7%«^ 
grew low and rambling, not exceeding 2 feet in height. Un- 
fortunately it was not in flower ; but after some little search, 

I obtained some spikes of the capsules of last season. About 
this time it commenced raining heavily, so I was obliged to 
give over botanizing. Our prospect, at this period of our 
journey, was anything but pleasant. Descending the side of 
a hill through a small water-course, I obtained a remarkably 
fine individual of Acianthm rivularisy A. Cunn., and also 
several specimens of a little plant, 3fgosoUs^ sp. % (6) with 
orbiculate or sub-spathulate leaves, and racemed flowers ; I 
subsequently got the ripe seed of this. At night I pitched 
my tent at Te Pito, a small village three miles south of the 
East Cape. The rain continuing to pour down made us glad 
enough to obtain shelter any where; although in our present 
position, on the side of a very steep hill quite open to the 
South Pacific which rolled its immeasurable billows to our 
feet, both shelter and food were anything hut obtainable^ 
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26"tli.— This morning the weather clearing I continued my 
journey. Ascending the precipitous hill near the bottom of 
which we last night bivouacked, we gained a wood, where I 
noticed a small tree of the Melicytus genus, with very long 
lanceolate leaves (7), apparently a new species | this plant 
has very much the appearance of M, ramiflorus, Forst., 
but differs from that species in the shape and length of 
its leaves, some of which measured 10 inches, and in its 
taller manner of growth, averaging from 12 — 18 feet in 
height. On the summit of the hill I gathered a specimen of 
the foliage of a very narrow-leaved Veronica (8), but could 
not find a plant any w^here in flower. The view from the 
rocky summit of this eminence was very imposing. I noties d 
a tall plant of the order Com 2 )ositce (31), probably a Senecio^ 
*which was new to me; it grew to the height of 3 — 4 feet 
among the young Le'ptospermmn. Passing on, over the 
clayey hills, I gathered specimens of a fine Monocotyledonous 
plant (50), which I had not before observed; it flourished 
luxuriantly in this locality. Here, also, my new species of 
Vhormmm (F. Forsterianxmi) was very plentiful. At a short 
distance further on, I found a handsome Pimelea (32) in 
flow^er, a shrub of 2-3 feet in height, possibly P. Gnidiay 
Vahl. of this fine plant I took several specimens, although I 
hardly knew how to preserve them from want of paper. 
Descending the hill through a slatey defile to the coast, I was 
rewarded with an elegant little monopetalous-flowered plant 
(9)> a new species of Plantago (11), and a species of Mnia- 
rim (40) : this last may prove to be M. biflorurriy Forst« ; these 
were all plentiful by the side of a little stream. I much 
wished to spend an hour at this place, but Rangitukia, the 
village where we intended halting for the night, and where 
we. were to obtain a supply of food, was yet at a distance; 
the day, too, was rapidly passing away; so, with a sigh, 
'Which only Botanists know, I was obliged to proceed. The 
long stony beach was very tedious ; we passed it, however, 
and turned again inland, up the valley of Waiapu. Our route 
now lay in the bed of the river at present dry, but in winter. 
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judging from the appearance of the vegetation and stones 
about me, a mighty torrent. I noticed young trees of the 
Eaway'dsia genus very plentiful bere^ but whether a different 
species from the two present known ones^ I could not deter- 
mine. A» Carwdchaelia^ too, was very common, which appeared 
to me to differ considerably in habit from (7. australis^ in not 
being rigid like that plant, its branches being considerably 
more filiform and drooping; like the preceding, however, it 
was not in flower, and I could not ascertain whether it was a 
new species ; notwithstanding, I took away a specimen for 
examination (7/^).'^ I have subsequently received some seeds 
from a friend residing in this locality, which from his des- 
cription appear to be those of this plant. A shrub of the 
order Compositce^ and which I believed to be identical with 
Cassinia leptophylla^ was also abundant here ; of this also I 
obtained specimens for investigation (34). Reaching Rangi- 
tukia, we were heartily welcomed by the natives, who are here 
very numerous. At this village I remained a few days, but 
had not leisure to move out to look after a single specimen. 
In fact, I had scarcely time to eat or rest. 

29th. — This morning I left this hospitable village, and 
proceeded (as before) inland, up the dry bed of the river ; 
the sun hot and insects very numerous, of which 1 gained 
several interesting, and doubtless, new species. I discovered 
on the banks of the river a new and peculiar species of 
RubuSy a shrub almost leafless, with only here and there a 
small leaf or t"wo very sparingly scattered at the extremities 
of its youngest branches. It was about five feet high; 
branches very long, filiform, and much entangled ; in colour 
a beautiful light green, thickly studded with orange-coloured 
prickles (5 1). The natives, who were with me,assuredme thatit 
bore red fruit in the winter season which the birds fed on. I 
much regretted that I could not detect any vestige of its flowers 
or fruit. Here I also found, (out of flower), two small 
tose growing plants of the order Compositae i of one of which, 


See Packet 7/3. 
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(29) called by the natives, Papapa, I found old flowers ; of the 
other (30) I was not so fortunate. I also observed a small- 
leaved Epilobmm ( 27)3 and another, a very beautiful species, 
(lOci) without hoM^ever either flowers or fruit* I aiibseqiieiitly 
found this last-mentioned species growing in rich profusion 
on the banks of the river Wirinaki far away in the interior, 
(vide sp. no. 188). Passing through the woods on the banks 
of the river, I observed some young trees with compound 
leaves (14), which w^ere new to me; I could not then detect 
their parents, but I think I was fortunate enough to find them 
afterwards on the mountains in the interior, (vide, sp. No, 
131). We soon arrived at Wakawitiva, one of the largest 
native towns in New Zealand, where we remained a day or two. 

Dec. 1st.— Early this morning we left Wakawitiva, tlie 
principal village of the Ngatiporou tribe. — I had pro- 
ceeded but a few yards ere I discovered a very pretty pro- 
cumbent Ranunculus^ a new species (15) which grew here 
among the grass. At some distance further was a very fine 
grass (52) which flourished here, and another with black 
joints (53). In a grassy plain, a little beyond the river 
grew a curious little Lobelia (23), which I have reason 
to believe identical with one formerly discovered by me 
on the sea- shore of the East coast, and sent to you in 1841. 
Here also that pretty little plant. Micromaria Cunninghami% 
Benth., was very plentiful (10). Proceeding hence towards 
the sea, through a long, irregular, and stony water-eourse, 
{which road I chose in hopes of meeting with some- 
thing new), 1 found several mosses, (vide packet, No. 2.98). 
Emerging from the forest’s gloom we descended to the beach, 
over which we continued our course for a few miles, until we 
arrived at a small village called Wareponga. Here I saw 
a species of Clematis which appeared new; leaves were 
ternate, very coriaceous and glabrous, with the lower half 
only of each leaf ;greatly crenate. I fear that I must some- 
how have mislaid my specimens of this plant as I cannot 
find them ; the fruit, however, I fortunately possess (54). 
On the rocks, in this locality, I noticed a species of Patella 
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whicli sank tlie base of its sliell considerably into tbe face of 
the rock on which it had fixed its residence 5 these rocks^ as 
before^ were composed of indurated clay, 

2nd. — It rained incessantly during the night 5 the morning 
however was fine, and I continued my journey. Our route, 
at first, lay along the beaches ; but after travelling about four 
miles we arrived at Waipiro, a small village, where we break- 
fasted, and directed our course inland over high and craggy hills, 
At a little distance beyond Tapatahi, (a romantically situated 
village perched high on a precipitous crag), I found a new 
species of Fagus^ ? with small oval leaves (36) ; a timber-tree 
from 30 — 60 feet in height. I had observed the tree in this 
very spot when passing here a few years ago ; and had 
been looking out for it for several days 3 I did not, however, 
see a single plant of the genus until I came to the identical 
place where I had before noticed it, I had some difficulty 
in getting the natives to climb the trees to get me specimens, 
which, however, I procured, but not such as I wished, A 
little further on, by the side of a water-course, in a glen, I 
obtained two EpiloUums^ one with large, thin, serrated, sub- 
rotund leaves (20), and the other, a smaller plant with oval 
leaves slightly serrate (20/3). Proceeding onwards, I found 
a graceful Convolvulus with small leaves (37)^ which I be- 
lieved to be the same as one, the foliage of which I sent four 
years ago to my late botanical friend Allan Cunningham, 
Esq, In descending to the sea, I observed a Pittosporum 
which I supposed to be P. umbellatum’^ still it looked so very 
fine that I could not refrain from taking a specimen (41) ; 
which since my return I have ascertained to be a distinct 
species; its place will, I think, be found between P. crassi- 
folium ^x\A Pn umbellatmn, I noticed here, while resting on 
the turf, the great prevalence of smut (Uredo^ sp.) on the 
common indigenous grasses ; and also the extreme profusion 
of Ed'wardsia microphylla which every where abounded. At 
the north parts of the island this tree is by no means com- 
mon, nor do I recollect ever having seen a single plant: in 
any other locality than dose by the sides of rivers, and on 
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lieacllaTids wear the sea. A large of Rmmieuhs (19) 

also grew in this spot. Towards evening I brought up 
in heavy rain at Te Ariuru^ a large village in Tokoinarii 
Bay; a spot which by the Naturalist will ever lie contem- 
plated with the most pleasant association of feeling, for here 
it was that Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander first botan- 
ized in October^ 1709. This bay was called Tegadoo by 
Cook. At this village I was obliged to remain a day or two^ 
in consequence of the very violent gale of wind and rain 
which commenced on the night of my arrival, and com- 
pletely imprisoned me within the canvass walls of my 
tent. On the ebbing, however, of the tide, I ventured to 
the rocks just below, and was rewarded with an elegant 
species of Patella^ which being quite new to me and be- 
lieving it to be undescribed, I have named P. Solandri : 
sending you, my dear Sir William, a specimen and enclosing 
a description. 

4th. — Early this morning I recommenced my journey* 
Our route being by the sea- side, the sea in many places 
laving the bases of the clayey cliffs, together with the ex- 
treme w^etness and slipperiness of almost every thing from 
the late heavy rains made our w^alk very unpleasant. 
At Motukaroro, the S.E. headland of Tokomaru Bay, the 
huge bones of a large whale lay bleaching on the strand. 
Proceeding hence, about 3 p.m., we passed Waihirare, a 
beautiful waterfall which fell down a perpendicular sandstone 
cliff; the face of wiiich, covered with Mosses ami Perns, 
appeared more than ordinarily lovely in this desolate and 
otherwise barren spot. I took a hasty glance at the vege- 
tation ill hopes of somewhat new^, but could not discover 
any thing. Here on the rocks I gained another species 
of Patella^ which differed much from those I had hitlierto 
seen. At 5, p.m., we reached Anaura, a small village where 
we were very glad indeed to halt for our march this day had 
been most fatiguing. I observed, in the houses of the 
natives at this place, a quantity of a thick succulent species of 
Fmm hung up to dry which they informed me was used as 
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an article of food, mixing it with tlie expressed juice of the 
fruit of Coriaria sarmentosa to give it consistency s this 
Fuchs they call Rimurapa. 

6th. — Leaving Anaura and striking inland (in order to visit 
some natives residing on the banks of the River Uawa), 
we ascended some steep hills, on the summits of which I 
noticed several fine plants of Trophis^ (T. opaca ? SolJ) none, 
however, possessing either flowers or fruit. In a swamp 
near by I obtained an Epilobiim (21), which was new to me ; 
and in a wood a little further on I gathered specimens of 
several shrubs, or young trees (35), but unfortunately 
could not obtain any either in flower or fruit. Here a very 
graceful species of Metrosideros^ with ovate-acuminate leaves 
(22), hung pendent from the trees; and another species in 
flower (13), perhaps one of those described by Cunningham. 
In the shady recesses of this wood I discovered a handsome 
species of PoUjpodium [P. sylvaticum^ n. sp,^ W. C.] (55), 
together with an elegant Davallia [P. Novce Zdandim^ n, sp,, 
W. C-] (56), the only Davallia hitherto found in these 
islands. Polypodium tenellum (57), here adhering to the 
trees, apparently varied, in the shortness of its pinnse, &c., 
from the specimens I had noticed in the north parts of the 
island. An Epilobiim (23), with very pubescent leaves and 
peduncles, which grew hereabouts in grassy places, I also 
secured. This plant as well as the former (No. 21) grew 
high from 12 — 30 inches. Arriving at the banks of the 
Uawa, at present a muddy rapid stream, swollen greatly 
through the late rains, I noticed a Lobelia (58) growing 
plentifully, probably L, angulata^ Forst. After some little 
time spent in fording the stream (on the opposite bank of 
Erpetion s^yatlmlaimn^ Don, was plentiful, but not in 
flower), we continued our journey until we arrived at Manga- 
tuna, a small village, where, at the very pressing invitation 
of the chief we consented to remain for the night. In a 
wood close by I found an Orchis (15), the leaf of which I 
had often seen at the northward 3 but though I had fre- 
quently sought its flower, I had never been fortunate enough 
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to obtain: it« The flowering season of tliis^ too^ unfortunately 
was long past; I brought away, however, the capsule for 
examination-. The next morning we left this little village 
and, recrossing the Uawa, proceeded over the alluvial 
plains which form its banks towards the sea. In this morn- 
ing journey I obtained two species of Epilobiumi one (12) 
with large ovate leaves, adpressed on the stalk ; the other 
(12 a) with long lanceolate leaves. I also got specimens of 
a pretty little decumbent plant (42) in flower and fruit.. At 
2 p.M.j we reached Hinuroro, a large village on the sea- 
shore at the mouth of the Uawa River. This bay, or rather 
open roadstead, is the Tolaga Bay (in 38® S.) of our illustrious 
circumnavigator, Cook. Here his ships were at anchor in 
October, 1769 ; here, too, it was that “the Knightia ex- 
celsa^ Br., was seen, and the flrst Areca sapida^ Sol., was cut 
down for the sake of its top.^^ And here, near the S.B. 
headland of the bay, Cook dug a well for the supplying of 
his ships with water ; which well is shewn, at this day by the 
natives to the curious “ white man travelling this way. 

9th. — We recommenced our journey this morning, cross- 
ing the Uawa, at its mouth, in a canoe. Our route, at first, 
lay inland, thence we turned towards the sea. Descending 
a high hill near the coast, I was both gratified and rewarded 
in finding an elegant little Arthropodhm in flower, quite a 
new species (18) ; I only observed the plant in this locality, 
although I sought it assiduously during the remainder of 
my journey as I wished more specimens. Close by it grew 
a very handsome shrubby Pimelea (24), which, to me, ap- 
peared to be a new species, and distinct from the one num- 
bered 32. Proceeding on, over the long sandy beaches, we 
were soon overtaken with rain, from wdiich we endeavoured 
to shelter ourselves under some fine trees of Corynocarpm 
Mvigata^f Forst., which often grow in clumps near the sea- 
shore; but the rain continuing, we were obliged to proceed. 
From some natives whom we met, I obtained a basket of 
Haliot'is^ the black fish of which my baggage- bearers ate 
raw, with great zest. On the shells I found a peculiar little 
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Patella^ identical with a species discovered by Dr« Jos« 
Hookerj at Auckland Island. At four we arrived at 

Parinuiotera^ the high bluff promontory^ commonly known 
from its appearance at sea^ by the not inappropriate though 
quite unclassical appellation of “ Gable-End Foreland,^^ 
This remarkable headland^ not less than 200 feet in per- 
pendicular height^ is entirely composed of white indurated clay^ 
on whose face and sides grew not so much as a single moss or 
lichen, from the continual crumbling down of the clay of 
which it is composed. Here, in the pelting rain, beneath 
this towering crag where we could scarcely stand on our 
feet, owing to the extreme slipperiness of the clayey rocks, 
we found that the tide had not sufficiently receded to allow 
of our passing onwards without hazard. As, however, the 
evening was drawing on, and we had still some distance 
to travel ere we should meet with either food or shelter, we 
were necessitated to make the attempt. Scrambling, in 
some places, on all-fours, like a cat, and upborne by my 
faithful natives, I rounded this cape, through the breakers, 
passing under a natural archway in the rocky cliff, a thing of 
common occurrence, in similar situations, in New Zealand, 
and reached in safety, though w et, and cold, and hungry, the 
other side. Continuing my march, I picked up several 
specimens of Algce which were new to me (59), At six p.m., 
we arrived at Pakarae, a small village, containing about 
twelve persons, who, according to their custom, heartily 
welcomed us although they had not a scrap of food to give 
us. The old chief kindly pulled up three stakes from the 
fence of his little city as tent-poles for my tent, for trees 
there were none in this neighbourhood, and presented me 
with a dead craw-fish which I was happy enough to obtain, 
and divide among six of my party, including myself, as a sub- 
stitute for supper. Next morning we started early, (having 
procured a basket of sweet potatoes for our breakfast, which 
were fetched during the night from some distance) travel- 
ling, as yesterday, by the sea-side. At two p.m., we halted to; 
roast a few potatoes for our dinner which afforded me an 
opportunity of straying about a little, after specimens. In 
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doing so I was fortunate enougli to ohtmi.Eupkrmia cuneata 
in flower^ wliicli was abundant here on the clayey clifFs^ and 
three species of Com^positm^ two of them quite new to 
me. I had previously noticed the leaves of one^ a curious 
little plants in the slatey defile^ near WaiapU;, where I obtained 
the small Plantago (11)^ and other plants; the leaves and 
stalk of this plant [39) were covered with a viscid sub- 
stance which exuded from its glandular fiores. Another (25) 
grew commonly about the bases and faces of the low clayey 
and sandy cliffs^ and often attained the height of 4 or 5 feet. 
The third (46% a Composita^ was found in similar situations 
and of the same height as the preceding. The peculiar 
glaucous leaves of this last, so much resembling those found 
on the flowering stems of many varieties of Brasslca olara-^ 
cea greatly attracted my notice. Here, also, procumbent 
upon the sand, grew a small plant (44), somewhat re- 
sembling in habit and general appearance Tetragonia ew-- 
pansa^ hMt differing in the fruit, the berries being large, 
succulent, pimpled, and dewy, and filled with a carmine- 
coloured juice ; this juice is used by the natives in writing as 
a substitute for ink ; but like most other simple vegetable dyes 
is very evanescent; the natives call it Kokihi, Here, too, I 
noticed a CJienopodium (38), which, I think, I must have 
sent you before. A Lvmim (1 7) which appeared to dilfer 
somewhat from L. monogynim^ at least in size, I also dis- 
covered in this locality; with a small, straggling, procum- 
bent plant (48), which at first I supposed to be /hidmm 
spatlmlatay Roem. ; but Cunningham^ 1 find, describes that 
species as possessing folia ovata obtusa^^^ which this one 
has not; to that family, however, it belongs in common 
with its ally the plant numbered 6, already mentioned. Hav- 
ing hastily gleaned this neighbourhood, we once more struck 
inland. The little decumbent plant (2), first seen at Ware- 
kahika was common here on the sanddiills near the shore. 
Leaving the sand-hills and proceeding on through a long 
swamp oi Phormium^ about five p.m., we reached the river at 
Turanganui in the inner N.W. angle of Poverty Bay, and 
crossing the river in a canoe made the best of our way 
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ibr Kaupapa^ a nnissian station, where the Rev. W„ Wil- 
liams resides; this place we reached by seven 'quite tired. 
The hospitable reception, however, which we received from 
Mr, Williams went far towards causing us to forget the 
toils of the journey. As the vessel in which I came to 
Warekahika had been to this place, one of my first inquiries 
was after my package of paper, and I was happy to find 
it safe in Mr, W^’s Inseping. 

At Mr/W^s I remained for several days, occasionally, when 
wreath er and duty permitted itinerating in the iieighbour- 
liood in -quest of specimens. In the alluvial plains on the 
banks of the river, grew a plant of the Order Composite 
(47)^ possessing a very elegant coloured imbricated involucre. 
In the swamps, among Typha^ I detected a curious little 
floating plant (33),^ which covered the whole surface of the 
standing water. Here, also, on the banks I procured fine 
specimens of a spiny shrub, of the order Rhamem (49). 
I had noticed it when here in 1838 , and got living 
plants, which unfortunately died in my garden at Paihia. 
Until this time, however, I had neither seen its fruit nor 
flower ; it appears to possess characters indicative of its be- 
longing to the genus Colhtia^Brongn, ; perhaps a new species 
of Discaria?^' It forms strong dense bushes, 2 to 4 feet 
in height, and would, doubtless, make an excellent fence ; 
for which purpose I gathered a quantity of its seed, now 
nearly ripe. The natives give this plant the expressive name 
of Turaatakuru, L e. literally, Standingface-beater, I also 
noticed a small linear-leaved Senecio (26‘), common here 
among the grass which appeared to me to be distinct from 
any species yet observed. On a hill in the neighbour- 
hood, I procured fine specimens of a species of Ckeilanthes 
(fiO), perhaps C, temnfolia^ R* Br., and in a damp 
wood, at a little distance, a fine and lovely Mm 
(45), which was quite new to me. I felt greatly disap- 

■* Lemna, [E».] t Decidedly so. [ErJ 
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point6dg, liowevefjj in not being so fortunate as to find a 
single specimen in fruit. In this locality^ too. a small 
Galium (43) occurred^ which may possibly prove difFereiit 
from the two species noticed by Cunningham, I again ob- 
served in this neighbourhood that elegant lltthis already 
mentioned (51), but much in the same state as those 
previously seen at Waiapu ^ and I was rather surprised to 
find the Ngaio {Myopormn Forst.) growing here very 

commonly as a forest-tree^ with a straightness and height un- 
known in the north part of the island. In the Bay of Islands 
and adjacent districts^ M. Icetum is an irregular growing 
shrub, or small tree, only found in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the sea^ there, its wood is so small as not to be of 
any use, and is not even collected for the purpose of firing ; 
while here, the tree attains the height of 30 — 35 feet, and 
is very commonly used by the natives for posts, poles, 
rafters, &c. I quite satisfied myself, however, of its perfect 
identity with the northern one. 

Dec. 20. — ^This morning I re-commenced ray journey, 
directing my course for the first time directly into the in- 
terior. For some time we proceeded up the valley by the 
banks of the river over alluvial and grassy plains; and about 
two F.M., reached the forests at the base of the first high 
range of hills. Here, growing on the river^s bank, was a 
species of Composit(S (84) differing from any I had yet 
noticed. A species of Viola (82) occurred plentifully ; 
but I could not obtain a specimen in flower. In a damp 
wood I discovered an elegant membranaceous-leaved Xo- 
maria (265), [i. rotmdifoUa^ n* sp,, W. C.,] with fine 
specimens of another species of the same genus (266) wliicli 
appeared a variety of the plant formerly sent by me to you, and 
figured in leones Plantarum Tab. cnxxix [L. lanceolata.) In 
pools in marshy ground, almost entirely submersed in water, 
I found a fine aquatic Ranunculus (99) with very long petioles. 
On the clayey hills and generally in dry elevated spots, I 
obtained specimens of what may probably be species of 
Celmisia (86). I think these' will prove two distinct 
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,^pecies 5 and different kinds of Anchusa^ or Myosotis 
(8J;j 91) I also obtained in this locality. Ascending a 
hill I discovered a plant with copious verticillate in- 
florescence, and large subrotund leaves^ with long succulent 
petioles (83), Most unfortunately I could not find a 
specimen possessing either seeds or flowers^ although I 
sought most assiduously for such. It must have flowered 
very early in the season, as both carpels and peduncles in 
every specimen were quite withered.; some flower-stalks 
were from 12—20 inches in height.* On a barren hill in 
this neighbourhood grew a Li/co 2 Jodmm (85) which I had 
not before noticed; together with a few mosses, (89, 94, 
96). ^ From these heights the prospect is most exten- 
sive. Beneath me lay Poverty Bay with its romantic 
headlands ; while far away to the left, Hikurangi (the isolated 
mountain near Waiapu) kid his venerable head in clouds. 
The atmosphere, however, was so filled with smoke arising 
from the fern which was burning furiously to windward, 
that it was only with difficulty that I discovered a single 
distant object. We travelled until near sunset, halting for 
the night by the side of a small stream in a desolate wild, 
called by the natives, Tapatapauma, Here several species 
of the genus Epilohmm flourished luxuriantly, of which I 
secured specimens, (vide nos. 89, 93, 103, 104, 106, 107, 
-and 109) ; nos. 105 and 110 may, in all probability, be merely 
varieties of 103. This last, 103, grew most plenti- 
fully in tufts every where on these hills among the fern. 
The sides of the rivulet were ornamented with fine 
■plants of a Fagus ,(88), which I think will prove distinct 
from the large-leaved species discovered by me in the more 
northern parts of the Island; the leaves of species 

^ Since penning the above f am happy in being enabled to add, that 
I have obtained fine living specimens of -this plant, which have flowered 
since they came into my possession. Its corolla is monopetalous, 
labiate, and quinqiiefid with didynamous stamens, and superior unilocular 
ovary. It may probably rank in the Order Cyrtaniracc(B* W.G. (This 
proves to be the rare Onrisiamacropliyllit Hoolc Jc. PL tabs.DXLV, vi.— Ed. 
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being rliomboid-ovatej upper half of the leaf serrate or 
laciniate^ much truncate, tridentate, and attenuated at the 
base, seriatures, 11 — 13, acuminate or mucronate, petioles 
and whole upper surface of the leaf tomentose ; while the 
leaves of species, (discovered by me at Wangarei, and 
sent to you in July, 1841), are ovate cordate, serrate nearly 
to the base, truncate, sub tridentate, serratures 15 — 21 , and 
petioles slightly villous ; leaves much larger and broader* 
21st. Rising early this morning I resumed my journey — ^ 
and gaining the summit of the hill before me, 1 had an exten- 
sive view of the interior. Hill rose on hill, — Pelion on Ossa, 
in continuous succession far as the eye could reach. To the 
left was Wakapunake, an immense table-topped hill, or 
rather mountain^ while far away in the distance to the 
right, a peculiarly precipitous mountain cast its bold outline 
in fine relief into the sky: this, my native guide informed 
me, was Waikare, to which we were going. Time, how- 
ever, would not permit a lengthened, gaze ; so, descend- 
ing the hill, we proceeded onwards. Here, among the short 
grass, a pretty little OpMoglosswm (90) grew, which to me 
seemed to differ from those already noticed by Cunningham, 
and I first gathered also that very graceful fern, Lonmria 
linearis^ n, sp,y W.C. (267):* which grew rather abundantly in 
one spot in those grassy dells. On the dry and barren sum- 
mit of a high hill, I procured a peculiar littlQ Compositoi (9?); 
and shortly after discovered a specimen of Lcptos]m'm/im 
( 95 ) for examination ; which I believe, from its foliage and 
general appearance, to be a new species. It here grows as a 
stunted shrub ; sometimes, however, reaching 7— 10 feet in 
height. In this neighbourhood I noticed a new and very 
distinct species of Coriaria (100), an elegant procumbent 
plant "with undulated ovate-acuminate leaves. It seldom 
rises above two feet in height and is mostly found quite 
prostrate, and very abundant; disputing the possession of 
the soil with those very common occupiers, Pteris esculenta 
and Leptospermum scoparium. Among the fern it has a 
very peculiar appearance ; and, at first sight, might almost be 
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taken for a gigantic foliaceous Lichen overspreading the sur- 
face of the ground. 1 have named this species (7= Kingiam^ 
(in honour of my much respected friend^, Capt. P. P* Kingj 
R.N.), and was fortunate in procuring fine specimens in 
flower and fruit. At Plopekoko^ a small stream (where we 
rested awhile to dine on roasted potatoes) the bed of which 
at the ford was one flat block of sandstone, I procured a 
specimen of a pretty little Restiaceous plant (264), and also 
of a Hydrocotyle (162), Having feasted with hearty zest on 
our roast, w^e proceeded on our journey. We soon arrived 
at a small cataract, down which the water fell perpendicularly 
about twenty feet into a deep and dark basin. The only ford 
at this place was on the very slippery edge of the fall, (com- 
posed of a single mass of rock), over which I was obliged to 
be carried, for I dared' not trust my own footing on that 
perilous and uncertain path, which forcibly reminded me of 
the bridge to tbe Mahometan Elysium. As it was, I very 
nearly fell, through nervous excitement, into the gloomy 
depth below. At a short distance beyond this stream, and 
on its banks, I found another small Lomaria (268) [L. deflem^ 
n. W.C.], and, in the same locality, a graceful species of 
Composita (98), the leaves of which I had before observed. 
In a deep swamp through which we had to pass, I found a 
large-leaved Epilobkim ( 102 ), and on a little hillock in the 
midst of the swamp, a small Composita (142), which may 
prove but a finer variety of 97 already noticed. Pass- 
ing onwards I obtained a species of Galium ( 101 ) and a 
Hydrocotyle (92), which appeared to be new. I also noticed 
the leaf of an orchldeous plant ( 111 ) differing from any 
I had hitherto seen 5 it was, however, past flowering, so 
I was obliged to be content with a leaf or two as a memento 
of such a plant. About six p.m., we arrived at the banks of 
the river Wangaroa, (one of the principal branches of the 
river Wairoa which disembogues into Plawke’s-Bay). Here I 
obtained two canoes from the natives, and paddled down the 
river about two and a half miles to Te Reinga, the principal 
village of the district. This river winds round the enomious- 
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liills of Wakapuiiake at the base of which the village is situ** 
ated» I had often heard from time to time about this place ^ 
from the natives^ and the abyss-like cataract in its immediate' 
vicinity^ -and had. long cherished a hope of one day visiting, 
it. Tired as I now was,. I wished for morning that 1 might 
realize^ my desire^ and- gain a few more additions-to the New' 
Zealand Flora. The roar of the waters during the stillness 
of the night had much that was soothing as well as solemn 
in the sound. Morning broke;,., and;, prayers and breakfast 
over^ I entered into a little canoe and paddled about 200* 
yards to the bed of rockj which^ crossing the river^ dams up 
the water’ and causes the fall. This cataract^ from its situa- 
tion^ is exceedingly romantic i the most so^ I thinkj of any 
I have yet seen in New Zealand. The bed of rock^ or 
leather deposit of indurated clay, sand and mud, of a very white' 
coL'^r, which here obstructs the progress of the river, (and 
through a narrow hollow in which the water rushes with fearful 
velocity) is filled with marine shells in a fossil state,, although 
at a considerable distance from the sea and at a very great 
height above its level. This bed of white rock is large,- being 
not less than 200 feet in width, and^when the river is swollen 
by the winter’s rains, surrounded as it is by high and densely 
wmoded hills, the fall must present a very imposing appea- 
rance. I gained several specimens of shells, Uni»Bi- and 
Multivalve by digging them out of the rock with my hatchet. 
Among them were specimens of the genera TerebratuUi 
(Tei'ebratula Tayloriana^ n. sp.J^ Voluta^ Pectm^ Lepm^ and 
©thers, at present unknown to me. The waters fell from 
rock to rock three several times,, ere they were swallowed up 
in the dark eddying gulph below. The deep gloom of the 
river in the gorge beneath, the different hues of the dense 
masses of foliage on either side,, the sunbeams peering down- 
wards through the tops' of the- trees, the enormous bed of 
rock above, white . as snow, with the- natives who accom- 
panied me. perched here and 'there upon the same, and the 
little village in the back-ground, contributed to give the whole 
an enchanting effect. In the height only of the fall was I 
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clisap|3ointed, I attempted a hurried sketchy but could not 
do the scene before me justice. In fact^ I had too many 
things upon my hands at once^ consequently I did nothing welL 
I wished^ afterwards'^ when it was too late, that I had remained 
a day at this place^ instead of pressing on^ post-haste^ in the 
manner I did, I just glanced at the vegetation here^ and 
obtained two specimens of white-flowered Gnaphalium^ 
(80^ 130) which I had not before seen. Returning to the 
village^ and obtaining, though with great difSculty, guides and 
baggage-bearers, we again commenced our journey. Paddling 
up another branch of the river, named Ruakituri, for nearly 
a mile, we landed on the left bank. The sun was intensely 
powerful, not a zephyr playing, nor a cloud in the air, nor a 
tree which could afford us a shade anywhere at hand. Through 
unfrequented paths, (if paths such could be termed) up and 
down steep hills overgrown with the young fern, [Pi, escuL) 
which at this season is peculiarly disagreeable from the clouds 
of fine yellow dust with which it is loaded, and which, inhaled 
at every breath causes you incessantly to sneeze, we travelled 
until threep.M, many times halting by the way. Having roasted 
a few potatoes, on which we dined, I endeavoured to cheer 
my companions in travel, but to little purpose. We how- 
ever recoramenced our journey, and continued our march, 
through want of water, until after sunset. Fortunately I 
succeeded in finding some,, by the side of which, in the wil- 
derness we encamped ; all too fatigued to care much about 
anything save 

Oh 1 how often might I have exclaimed this day with the 

poet • 

^^All-conquering heat, oh mtermit thy wrath ! 

And on my throbbing temples potent thus 

Beam not so fierce !— 


In vain I sigh. 

And restless turn, and look around for night ; 

Night is far oiF, and hotter hours approach/" 

I gained nothing new in the whole of this melting day^s 
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horrid march ; fern^ fern, nothing but drj^ dusty fern all^ 
around!' I gathered, somewhere, in the course of the day iv 
diseased branch of HaMonia furfuracea (IQ?) which was 
curiously distorted 5 > probably caused by the punctures of 
insects® I have often noticed such deformities in various- 
plants, but, as far as I recollect, I never saw it so regular or 
so large beforcv One river, the bed of which we descended 
into and crossed, ran at the depth of from 30 to 80 feet below 
the surface of the soil on either side® 

23 d. — At a very early hour we arose, and with still and 
unwilling limbs proceeded onwards. AVant of food, in gveat 
measure, impelled us forward 3 as we ha<l yesterday been led 
to suppose that we should reach the next village by night. After 
three long hours spent in active exertion, we reached ^ Wataroa, 
a small village where we were heartily welcomed. Descend- 
ing to this village, l eathered specimens of a Melicope (B7)5r 
i 1 fruit, a small but graceful tree, probably M. simplesa^ 
A. Cunn. Having breakfasted and rested awhile, we left this 
village, and continued our march, which, as yesterday, lay 
over high hills which rose in perpetual succession before us, 
appearing as if they were without valleys between. The 
country as we progressed into the interior became more and 
more barren 5 a scanty vegetation of stunted JPteris escu-^ 
kntayLtptospermumscoparmm^ Leucopogon FraBeri and such 
plants alone existed on these dry and sterile spots; save 
where, in the deep glens between the hills, a clump of wood 
was to be found shewing their heads of foliage here and there 
like oases in the desert. The soil was dry and dusty, and 
principally composed of broken pumice. Towards evening, 
from the crest of one very high hill, we had, in looking back, 
a splendid though distant prospect of Hawke’s Bay, and the 
rugged and high land bounding the same. On the top of 
this hill I obtained specimens of a small tree, a species 
Weinmamia? (131 ;) a few plants of which "were here scattered 
about. My iiative gm assured me that no person could 
keep his footing on this elevated spot when the south wind 
blows ^; an assertion,, which the denuded and bare aspect of 
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tlie place^ togethei’ with the very stunted appearance of the 
few trees and shrubs on it, seemed fully to corroborate^ 
Bivouacked for the night at ^Wakamarino ; a little village on 
the banks of a small river. 

Early the next morning we recommenced our march to- 
wards Waikare lake; the old chief of ^Wakamariiio accom- 
panying us. An hour^s walking brought us to Waikaretaheke, 
a rapid stream of about 4 feet deep, caused by the exit of the 
waters of the lake towards the sea, and which here most 
outrageously tumbled over a long and sloping bed of rock. A 
bridge of trees, (one of the best-constructed native bridges 
I had ever seen,) was thrown across the foaming torrent; 
ind, though strongly secured together, it seemed as if every 
rush of the bounding water would carry it away. A nervous 
person would not have hazarded himself on such vibrating 
and precarious footing. 

The beauty of the spot rivetted my attention for a few 
moments, and I almost determined to venture a sketch. I 
gathered a Moss (128) in this locality; and, a little further 
on, a fern (269), a species of Polypodimn^ [P, viscidum n* 

W. C.] every frond of which was more or less covered with 
pappus, downy seeds, and other such light substances, blown 
by the winds. We soon arrived at the village, situated on a 
high headland, jutting into the northern side of the lake; 
the gateway of which was, as is often the case, embellished 
with a pair of huge and hideous clumsily- carved figures, be- 
smeared with red pigment, and grinning defiance on all 
comers. The wind now blew so very strong, that it was not 
possible to cross the lake in such frail canoes as this people 
had at command ; so I was obliged to pitch my tent here, 
although it was far from easy to find a suitable place, owing 
to the great unevenness of the ground, its unsheltered situa- 
tion, and the very high wind. Here I was confixied a pri- 
soner until the morning of the 29th, when, the wind lessen- 
ing, I effected my escape, crossing in safety to the opposite 
shore. I made, however, the most of my time whilst here, and 
was amply rewarded with specimens of new plants. First must 
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be mentioned another beautiful species of Fdg’ws (132)5 with 
smalb broads adpressedj coriaceous and biserrate leaves, 
which grew plentifully in the immediate vicinity of the lake, 
and possesses, especially in its- young state, most elegant 
foliage; Unfortunately, however,. I could not find a single ^ 
flowering specimen, although I assiduously sought for such, 
and hired natives to climb the trees in quest of them; a 
few capsules of the preceding year were all I could procure* 
The natives wished me to believe that this tree did not bear 
fruit every year, asserting that they had also remarked, that 
when this tree bore fruit, other trees did not ! They call it 
TaVai* It grows from 30 — 50 feet in height, and is not so 
robust as the large-leaved species* Here alsio the oval-leaved 
kind grew abundantly, attaining a considerable size and 
height* A graceful shrub, of the order Composiim (122), 
with suborbiculate leaves, and sub-slieathing petioles, 1 
found near the water’s edge, but in dry spots i and 
secured flowering specimens and fruit* This shrub grows 
in rather a straggling divaricated manner, from 2 — 3 feet in 
height. I am much gratified in having a fine young plant 
now living from seed sown by me on my return from my 
journey. On the sandstone rocks I found a beautiful minute 
Lobelia (263), a perfect little gem. It was scarce, and grew 
where it could only have been nourished by the spray and 
waves of the lake. Here also, among the rocks, was a 
species of Plantago with lanceolate leaves (126), new 
to me. A fine Hydrocotyle (123) I found in the same 
locality. Just above, on the banks, I gathered specimens in 
fruit of a peculiar {Araliaceaus?) tree (125), which was com- 
mon here : it grew in a straggling manner to the height of 
25 — 30 feet. A large and new species of Coprosma (120), a 
small tree from 10—14 feet -high, I also obtained in fructifica- 
tion , with a few fine (118, 156, &c.) Biimmaging 

about among the dry and more elevated rocks, I found 
a pretty little fern (270), a species of Asphninm [J. 
Colensoi^ n, sp« and, on the top of the little pro- 
montory on which the village was situated waved a very 
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fandsome Dichsonia (27l)> [D. lamta^n. sp»p W. C.]. TMs 
elegant fern was abundant in this locality ; some of the 
fronds were 24 — SD inches in length. Had I not been very 
anxious to prosecute my journey^ I might have spent an 
agreeable time at this romantic spot 5 such, howefer^ was not 
the case. I was among a tribe noted for their reckless 
ferocity; to whom^ secluded as they are in their mduntainous 
retreats^ a white man was indeed a stranger. They had 
scarcely any food for their own use ; and although they 
exerted themselves to the utmost in their endeavour to be 
hospitable towards me-, they could only allow us two scanty 
meals of roots and herbs per diem. 

I obtained from the lake some fine specimens of Unio^ the 
only living thing (according to the natives) which inhabited its 
waters. I supposed the sheet of water to be about six miles 
in diameter^ but could only guess at the probable size, owing 
to its very irregular shape. The lake is very deep and clear, 
and the bottom rocky. A peculiar sea-bird, called by the 
natives, Tete (which often flies irregularly at night, making a 
noise resembling tee-tee4ee-tee^ rapidly uttered, whence its 
name) is sometimes caught herein large numbers. From the 
natives" account, it would appear that these birds at certain 
times resort to the tops of the highest and barrenest hills, 
where the natives assemble and make fires on foggy nights, 
which fires decoy the birds thither, when they are easily taken 
with nets. I have often heard this bird at night, but have 
never seen one. It is, I think, highly probable that it may 
belong to the genus Procelhria^ 

29th. This morning, the wind lessening, we hazarded 
a passage, and crossed in safety to the opposite shore. The 
everchanging"^ woodland scenery appeared most lovely, as 
we, in our little canoe, wound round the bases of these ever- 
lasting hills. Here, for the first time, away from the imme- 
diate sea-coast, I noticed the littoral species of MetrosideroS' 
{M, tomentosa^ A, Cunn.) It grew, however, in similar rocky 
situations close to the water^s edge, and after the same very 
diffuse manner. Parasitical on its branches, in great abun*- 
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dance^ flourished Loranthus tetrapetahs^ Forst, (IIS)^ gor- 
geously displaying its profusion of scarlet blossoms.. On 
getting into shallow water;, I obtained specimens of a graceful 
Myriophyllmn which was attached to the bottom of 

the lakej and grew completely under water to the length of 
several feet. We landed at the margin of a woocl^ the trees 
of which overhung the lake^ where, at the pressing request 
of the natives who lived near I consented to spend the 
remainder of the day and night. As they did not, however 
gather together until very near evening, I had a little time tc 
botanize; and which, I trust, was fully used. It wasindeet 
a lovely spot; that constant humidity, so requisite for tin 
full development of the varied tribes of the Cryptogami 
family in all their beauty, was ever present in these urabrr 
geous solitudes. I commenced my search at the water' 
edge; and first gathered vspecimens of a peculiar 
like herbaceous plant (116) growing within the wate 
Close by, a small Myrtaceous shrub (115), clothed wit 
Lichens and Junffermannice, attracted my notice this shri 
attained the height of 7 feet. A peculiar little Junffermanni 
like plant (155) next entered my vasculum. Of Musci ai 
Jmgermmnice I gained several specimens, many of whi 
were fine and graceful plants (vide, 157, 158, 159, 175, Ij 
164, 151, 152, 147j 135, &c.) ; among them, I hope some n< 
species will at least he found. A beautiful foliaceous, thou 
small, Lichen (150) occurred here on the trunks of livi 
trees having spherical black soredia on its wfifer-siirfi 
which appeared to me quite unique. Another species (17 
bearing scutellm on the edge of its thallus grew also 
these trees. I here obtained five specimens of A. Ciirmi 
ham’s new genus Iwerba (114), and in doing so almost da 
to hope that I had gained a second species from its anti 
being scarcely omte^ the style twisted its larger coryo 
containing 5-10 flowers; its lanceolate leaves, shorter 
broader I its much larger size and robust habit attaining 
height of 40 — 50 feet, and being too one of the commo 
trees of these woods; in all which it differs from L bremoi 
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Cimningliam's plants which, in these particulars, is thus de- 
scribed by him : Antherce ovatse acuminatae. Stylus I , 

angulatus, uontinuus, versus apicem attenuatus. Flores co- 
rymbosi, pedunculis (uncialibus) plerumque trichotomis« 
Folia eloiigato-lanceolata acuminata, 4-5 uncialia ; (5-6^, 
W. C.) Arbor elegans viginti pedalis et infra. — A tree of 
very rare occurrence/^ A. C, in Ann, Nat. Hist., voL iii, 
p. 250. — I also procured specimens of a new species of 
Coprosma a graceful shrub, 3 — 6 feet in height, with 

oblong-lanceolate leaves and a species of Senecio fs which 
appeared new to me (129) with a peculiar plant (121), 
which I supposed to be a large Polytrichum ? growing 
in dry spots 5 of this, however, I could not find a single 
specimen exhibiting either flowers or fruit. In this loca- 
lity, I also gathered specimens of a species of Bolldago 
(119), a small shrub, 1 — 3 feet in height, which, from habit 
and general appearance, I supposed to be distinct from S, 
arborescens^ Forst. ; and a fine shrubby Leptospermim (177)^ 
w^hich may prove a new species. Here, also, I was so very 
fortunate as to obtain fine specimens of several new species 
of the beautiful genus Hymenopliyllmn, H, FranJcliniamm 
(272, n, sp> W. C.) a lovely creeping fern, pendulous on living 
trees, whose trunks it completely clothes with the exuberance 
of its fronds. I have done myself the very great pleasure of 
naming after that kind patroness of science, the Lady of His 
Excellency Sir John Franklin, &c. &c., Governor of Tasmania, 
who lately visited these Islands. 

tL pulcherrimum^ (273j n. sp. W. C.) another beautiful and 
fine species, is also epiphytal on trees in the darker recesses of 
the forest. This is one of the largest species yet found in 
New Zealand, some fronds measuring fifteen inches in length. 
11. spathulatum^ (274, n. sp. W.G.) a fine species, is parasitic 
on trees overhanging the lake. This fern exhibits a very 
peculiar appearance, from the circumstance of its having 
a number of black botryoidal masses on the edges of the 
segments of its fronds. I, at fii'st, supposed I had disco- 
vered the type of a new genus; but, on examination with such 
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means as I had at comiuRnd^ I conclude these masses to be 
the work of some insect. I noticed this species only to be 
so ornamented. H. atrovirens^ (275, ii. sp., W.C.) a small 
dirty-looking species found on wet rocks and stones in low 
shaded spots, is apparently very near H. flexuosum^ R. Cunn., 
differing, however, in its involucre, &c. the involucre in that 
species being '' orbiculate.^^ H. revolutwn^ ( 27 B, n, sp. W.C.) 
a small species, epiphytal on the reclining branches and 
trunks of trees, in damp and shaded places ; in affinity very 
near if. Tmh'idgense, The deeply laciniated margins of the 
segments of its frond, will, however, be found constantly re- 
volute. After all it may prove but a variety of if. Tunbridgenses 
of which English species I have not an accurate description. 
The elegant little if. semibimlve (277) grew plentifully 
here on fallen and reclining trees. A handsome species of 
Polypodium (278) apparently a variety of P. Grammitidis^ 
R. Br, but having its lobes deeply incised and sub-pinnatifid ; 
and an elegant species of Grammiiis^ (279, G, ciliata, n, 
W.C.) I also obtained in this locality. Both these ferns are 
epiphytal on living trees. G, ciliata has close affinity with 
G. australis^ R, Br. from which, however, it differs in its 
being a much smaller plant, in having its ^onmore prominent 
and crowded, and in being villous underneath and beautifully 
ciliated at the margin. Several charming mosses (280) too, I 
gained during my very short stay here, among which I was 
very much pleased to find in frmt the very beautiful one 
whose fronds I had before detected in a wood near Turanga, 
(vide sp. No. 45), The mosses (280) must speak for tliem- 
selves 5 I hope, however, that some new species may be found 
among them. 

The next morning I recommenced my journeys experienc- 
ing no little difficulty in the obtaining of a guide over the 
mountains, in which service I was obliged to enlist all my 
persuasive powers. We commenced ascending from the shores 
of the lake, through dense w^oods chiefly composed of Ixerha 
m\APagns^. Having gained, the summit of the range we 
found travelling easy ; for, in these forests where the broad- 
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leaVed Fagus (No. 88) is the principal tree^ there is but 
little underwood 5 indeed, plants seem as if they did not like 
the shade of these trees. One of the first things that attracted 
my attention this morning was a peculiar little plant (163) 
with succulent white berries, growing here and there at the 
foot of large trees, wherever the light decaying vegetable 
mould was deepest. I sought assiduously for perfect speci- 
mens, and was at length rewarded with them in flower and 
fruit : I have not met with any thing like it in New Zealand. 
A pretty shrub \yith an elegant leaf (171) abounded here ; as 
did another shrub (165) possessing the habit of Myrme, but 
neither of these could I detect in flower nor fruit. A new 
Orchideous plant sent in acid (262) I procured perfect speci- 
mens of from the foot of the trees in these woods ; it grew, 
however, singly, and appeared scarce. The natives told 
us that we might expect rain on these mountains (they having 
a proverb to the effect that it is never dry in these parts) and 
so indeed it came to pass. 

After we had proceeded for about two hours it began to 
pour down in torrents ; no shelter was at hand, so we were 
obliged to continue on in the cold and pelting rain. I much 
regretted the state of the weather, as I had every reason to 
expect new and rare plants in these elevated regions. The 
trees and shrubs large and small, were all beautifully festooned 
and draperied with Ju7igermanni(jB and Musci^ as if wound by 
fairy fingers, evidencing the eternal humidity of these forests. 
The family of Filices, too, presented the most lovely spec- 
tacle this day I ever witnessed. In these deeply shaded 
recesses, my enchanting Todea superba (2B1) and graceful 
Lomaria rotundjfolia (265 ante,) flourished in perfection j 
the densely crowded and dark green fronds of the former 
contrasting so beautifully with the light-coloured and elegant 
membranaceous ones of the latter^ their fronds grouped 
in ever diving circles of green, from 5 to 6 feet in diameter 3 
many single fronds of either fern measuring upwards of 
3 feet in length. With them grew two species of Asp)idmm\ 
one. A, pulcherrimum^ (282, n. sp., ,W. C.), a truly fine plant, 
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is one of the most lovely ferns in New Zealand^ many of it's 
gracefully flaccid fronds measuring upwards of 4 feet in. 
length. The other, A. Waikarense (283, n. sp., W. C.), is 
also handsome though smaller and much more rigid in 
its growth and habit than the preceding, having the lower 
divisions of its pinnce^ which are crowded, subimbricated on 
its racMs. Another new species of Lomaria (284, A. lati- 
folia^ W. C.), was growing in these spots ; in affinity this 
fern comes very near L.procera^ Spreng., from which, how- 
ever, its solitary habit, broader pmn(B^ which are fewxr in 
number and deeply serrated and not decreasing in size 
downrrards, sufficiently point out the distinction^ I gazed 
entranced, notwithstanding the warring of the elements, upon 
these beautiful productions of nature, and wished much to 
secure good specimens. It was necessary, however, under 
existing circumstances, to content myself with a couple of 
samples of eacli species, and these, too, hastily gathered 
and put up dripping wet, to the very great astonishment of 
the natives. Proceeding on, I found, in more open situa- 
tions, a pretty little iridaceous plant (154), perhaps Liberfia 
mtcmntlia^ K. Cunn., (or a new species) growing most profusely, 
reminding me in the distance of the daisied meads’^ of my 
father-land. Ascending yet higher in pelting rain, I dis- 
covered a handsome species of (160), bearing a large 

white blossom with a fragrant smell. I hastily removed this 
interesting plant from its mossy bed to the bosom of rny cloak, 
now nearly as wet as the bank where the flower originally 
grew. Along with it was a small Epihhmn (161), in leaf 
only with, axillary inflorescence. In this neigli])ourhootI, I 
obtained specimens of several plants of the Coprosnia genus, 
Which appeared new to me (167, I6'S, 169, 170); all small 
shrubs, from 3 to 5 feet in height. A small divaricated sliruli 
without fruit, but apparently a Myrsine (170)^ I also took a 
memento of. A fine Lycopodium (173) with terminal spikes 
of fructification growing pendulous on trees attracted rny 
attention ; in habit and growth this plant much reseiiibles 
L. Fkigelkiria^ Hook,, of which it may possibly be a variety. 
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A Mestiaceous plant (153), a species rather of Luzula^ perhaps 
a variety of No. 264 already noticed, I gathered in this locality. 
A small tree with black bark, which appeared to me to be a 
species of Laurus^ was also obtained in flower (197)* This 
plant reminded me of a shrub which I discovered at Wairua 
in the northern parts of the island in 1840 ; specimens of 
which (numbered 14) were sent you in 1841 ; they both evi- 
dently belong to the same genus. A very delicate white 
Lichen (196) which here and there grew on the trees, as 
well as a fine terrestrial white Moss^ (202) without fructifica- 
tion, I next procured. The densely wooded mountains over 
which we this day passed, were chiefly composed of sand- 
stone which shewed itself in various stages of decomposition 
in the very many slips in their sides. In descending one 
of these gorges, I found a Pteris (285), P. montana^ n. sp., 
W. C. a small glaucous, glabrous species, in affinity very near 
P. Brunoniana, Endl., of which it may possibly prove, on 
further examination, to be a variety. A smaller variety of Poly-- 
podium sylvaiieum (No. 55, already noticed), 1 also obtained 
in this neighbourhood. After a silent and persevering march 
of some hours through the very cold rain, for in threading 
our tortuous way through the endless mazes of pathless 
forests in such weather as this, we found it impossible 
to keep ourselves warm, we began to shiver with cold, 
and determined on halting at the first sheltered spot. By 
the side of a rivulet at the bottom of a hill, we found a deserted 
hovel, which, though open on all sides, offered us a better 
shelter from the pitiless showers than we had expected to meet 
with in such a place. We repaired our hut with tufts of the 
different Varices that grew hard by, and pitched my tent ; 
then throwing off our dripping garments and kindling a fire, 
we endeavoured to make ourselves as comfortable as pos- 
sible in our present circumstances. Fortunately we bad a 
few potatoes with us, which, not knowing how long this 
weather might continue, we divided una voce into three small 
portions, so as to afford us two meals for the morrow. The 
rain continuing to descend in torrents, swelled our little 
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brook to a large stream^ causing me to fear that the narrow 
level spot on its banks^ on which we were now encampeclj 
would soon be overflowed, 

Dec. 31 st.— Daybreak this morning found us much the 
same as daylight last evening left uS;, — wdtli water on every 
side. The past night was one not likely to be soon for- 
gotten. The heavy rain and rattling hail which unceasingly 
poured down^ — the vivid lightnings and hollow-^souiidiiig 
thunder reverberating awfully in never-ending echoes atnoiig 
the hills;,— the angry winds w’-hich furiously rushed in fitful 
roaring blasts through the ancient forests^ rocking, and 
cracking, and lashing the monarchs of centuries as so many 
saplings of a year^ stripping their leafy honours, and breaking 
off their branches^ hurled them to the earth, — the hooting of 
owls, and shrieking of parrots, which flew affrightedly about 
seeking shelter, — all united to declare, in a voice toO’ plain 
to be misunderstood, the great commotion Nature was 
undergoing; — fit knell for the departing year. The morn- 
ing was most gloomy; the rain still incessant and our 
cold, wet, lonely, and all but starving situation, was any 
thing hut pleasant ; when, as if we wanted somewhat more 
to taste of the very acmi of cheerlessness, our only guide 
deserted us, retm'ning to Waikare ! He had intimated as 
much last evening, and 1 had kept a watch over . him ; he 
easil)!^, however, found an opportunity of leaving us. My 
other natives were all from distant parts of the island, and 
knew no more of these districts than myself. To go back to 
Waikare, was, from there being no proper path, not a whit 
easier journey than to go forward to the next village. T!:ie 
weather, how^ever, confined us to our rude shelter, under 
which I, clad ' ill light summer clothing, shiveringly sat, 
holding an old umbrella over my head. Towards evening 
the rain moderated, and I ventured to walk a few yards from 
the door of my tent. On the banks of the stream I ob- 
tained a fine specimen of a small but handsome shrub of the 
Composite family (148), probably belonging to the genus 
Hmtonia, or Brachyglottis. Here also I gathered magnifi- 
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cent specimens of my new Viola^ which luxuriated on the 
mossy rocks on the banks of the stream. A Lohelia^ too^ 
(260) I also secured growing with the latter^ which may 
prove to be only a variety of L. angulata^ possessing^ how- 
ever^ larger flowers/ and smaller .leaves. A. Gnaplialium (261)^ 
.probably identical with 1.30, already noticed^ and an EpUo - 
Mum (259) came next 5 and a Pittosporum perhaps 

P. teniiifoliiim in fruit. At night^j rain still persevering^ 
I called the natives to council, to consider what we had 
better in our exigency do 5 so we unanimously agreed, 
^^raiii or shine/' to proceed on our journey to-morrow morn- 
ing, trusting somehow or other to find our way i a determi- 
nation to which we were compelled through hunger, having 
consumed our last scanty meal. 

Jan. 1 st, 1842. — Early this morning the rain ceased; but 
as heavy clouds still shrouded the face of heaven, it was 
just as wet from the dripping trees and rank foliage around 
us in these deep valleys and dark forests, as if it were still 
raining. We commenced our wet and cold march sans 
breakfast with perhaps a more hearty will than if we had 
fared sumptuously ; our route lay by the bankvS of the river, 
which we crossed and recrossed repeatedly, making our 
walk very unpleasant. Here in these deep secluded glens I 
discovered a new species of Lomaria (286), L. heterophylla^ 
W. C. not of Desvaux, [L, Colensoi^ Hook, fihin Ic. PL, Tab. 
Dcxxvn, viii), some of whose immense pinnatifid fronds 
measured near 3 feet in length. Here also I discovered a large 
climbing Fern, a peculiar species of Aspidimn (287)5 Cun- 
ninghamiamni^ W. C., differing much from all other species 
of Aspidiim that have come under my notice. This Fern is 
succulent, coriaceous, and glabrous, and is the largest Fern 
found climbing trees yet discovered in New Zealand; ;some of 
the fi'onds measured, including stipes, near 3 feet in length. I 
dedicated this . plant in memory of that very zealous botanist, 
my much lameB ted friend, the late Allan Cunningham, Esq. 
In this locality I also found epiphytal on reclining trees, a 
new .species of Hymenophyllum (288), H. viUosim^ W. C. A 
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beautiful long-fronded and pendulous Moss ( 1 74 ) grew soli- 
tarily in tbe sides of ravines in these damp woods* I coiikl^ 
however^ only detect a single specimen bearing capsules ; two 
were on it^ one of which, with some barren fronds, I send 
you* I gathered specimens of other Mosses (182, 183) 
which appeared to be scarce, and of a very largedeaved 
Jungermamia (186), and of a small decumbent plant without 
flower or fruit (180), 

About noon, to our very great surprise, our runaway guide 
overtook us, bearing a large basket of fine potatoes on his 
shoulders, for which he had purposely gone back all the way 
to Waikare, in that heavy rain, in order that we might not 
suiFer from hunger. I could not but applaud the man’s kind 
consideration, whilst I disapproved of his leaving us in the 
manner he did, without saying a syllable as to the object of 
his returning. This, however, is quite in keeping with the 
national character of the New Zealander, Prompted inces- 
santly by an ever-restless and indomitably independent prin- 
ciple of doing some capricious work of supererogation, 
their defined duties are left unperformed, they often sadly 
try to the utmost the patience of those by whom they are em- 
ployed. In their own language they have a word [pokanoa)^ 
which, while it fully conveys the force and meaning of the 
foregoing remark, is, from the frequency of the occurrence of 
such behaviour, in daily if not hourly use by every native of 
New Zealand. Nor is this capricious way of acting confined to 
those who are still in their novitiate i on the contrary, those 
who may have been for years in your employ are equally, if 
not more prone to such' conduct. At two p.m., we arrived at 
Buataliuna, a small village, surrounded on all sides by dense 
forests, where we wxre hospitably received. The natives 
■ soon cooked us some potatoes, on which we made a very 
hearty meal. 

I remained for three days at this village, during wdiich my 
whole time was fully occupied with the natives. On the 
morning of the 4th we again recommenced our journey. 
Our route, at first, lay over very high and steep hills, clothed 
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with forests to their summits ; which having attained^ we de- 
scended to a deep valley, where ran a rapid brawling stream, 
from 2 to 3 feet in depth. By the banks of this river, 
among gigantic ferns and underwood, decaying logs and fallen 
trees, we travelled on, every now and then crossing the 
stream, which we certainly did this day more than fifty 
times® This was by no means pleasant, but there was no 
alternative. I observed in one place where we crossed the 
river, a small plant, under water, growing thickly in its gra- 
velly bed, where the stream was deep and rapid ; I got up a 
quantity, but could not detect either inflorescence or fruit ,* 
from habit and general appearance I believed it to be a spe- 
cies of Mpilohium; but unfortunately I subsequently lost 
the specimens thus procured. On the banks of this 
river, I first obtained a fine arborescent Dicksonia (289), 
D. fibrosa s n. sp., W. C. This fern, in its native forests, 
attains a height of 18 feet. Its large and spreading living 
fronds measure from 6 to 9 feet in length ; these, how- 
ever, are generally few in number and deciduous. In affinity, 
it is near D. squarrosa^ Sw., from which species, however, it 
may readily be distinguished, even at a distance, by its very 
bulky caudex, composed of thick layers of fibres, resembling, 
at first sight, the fibrous interior of the husk of the cocoa- 
nut, Some trees I noticed possessing a trunk from 14 to IG 
inches in diameter. The natives separate this fibrous epi- 
dermis into thick slices, which they use for many purposes in 
the construction of their houses and stores, being easier cut 
by them, with their scanty means, than wood. A piece as large 
as a small plank may readily be obtained. They find it, 
also, to be much more effectual than timber, in excluding 
rats and mice, as these animals cannot gnaw through this dry 
and fibrous substance with the facility which they can through 
wood. In this locality I also found a species of Myrtus 
( 194 ), a small tree, which I believe to be identical with one 
discovered on the banks of the River Wairua in 1841 , and 
numbered 23 in the case of specimens sent you in that year, 
bearing orange- coloured and edible berries* It also seems to 
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be a closely allied species to No. 115, already noticed. This 
graceful slirubj or small tree^ grows to the lieigiit of 10 or 12 
feet. About four p.m.^ we emerged from the dense woods to a 
large plain^ covered with Pteris esculenta^ the first plain of 
fern we had seen for several days. Passing over this plain, I 
obtained from a boggy watercourse, a small plant, with white 
flowers ( 189)5 ^ species of Marchantia (198), a Hydrocotyh 
(199), and a species of Hypericum (200). The latter ap- 
peared to me to be very distinct from II* pusilhmi^ D.C., 
in being a much larger plant, of erect growth, with oblong 
calyces, and oblong-ovate, or obovate, undulated and mar- 
gined leaves ; whereas H* pusillim is described caule debile 
prosirato^ foliis ovaiis obtusis, calyce lanceolata^^ &c. We 
halted this evening at Te Waiiti, a fenced village, situated on 
the banks of the river at the end of the plain. The next 
morning we resumed our journey. On ascending the first 
hill, I found a small plant growing in a rivulet (195), perhaps 
a variety of 189, already noticed. A little farther on 
splendid specimens of Lomaria linearis grew luxuriantly 
about the margins of vroods near the river. liere, also, 
were several fine plants of Didcsonia fibrosa^ their trunlcKS 
grotesquely hewn by the natives into all manner of uncom- 
mon shapes in cutting away their fibrous epidermis, for the 
purposes already mentioned. Discovered another Lommia 
this morning (290), in ascending the first wooded hill after 
crossing the river. ■ This species, (L. deltoideSy n. sp. W. C.) 
approaches very closely to L, deflem (n. sp. No. 2f:S), already 
'noticed; differing, however, in its habit, manner of growtli, 
size, and in being hairy underneath, and ciliated on the mar- 
gins ' of ' its pimce. In a damp' forest I obtained fine speci- 
mens of my new Davullia (No. 56), already mentioned, some 
fronds measuring 18 inches in length. I only observed this 
fern growing in two places in the whole of my journey, and 
' not- above half-a-dozen plants in either spot. Ascending the 
barren and lofty hills before us, I found, near their summits, 
■a species of Cotnposita (185), which I had not previously 
,: se-en. These hills were formed chiefly of broken pumice 
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and ashes* 'The sun was intensely liot^ and the roadsj in 
several places^ worn into deep and hollow gorges^ were ex- 
tremely dry and dusty^ our feet^ and even our ancles^ being 
often completely buried in the loose and broken pumice 
through which we had to travel. Gaining the summit of the 
highest hillj the view was most extensive and striking. Im- 
mediately beneathg meandered the WlrinaUy a bold brawling 
river^ flowing quickly over its stony bed, and possessing 
water sufficient to float a moderate sized boat; beyond^ rose 
barren hills of all possible irregular shapes and heights ; fur- 
ther stilly an extensive plain extended E. and Wf as far 
as the eye could reach; next, a chain of lofty, table- 
topped hills bounded the range of vision; whilst, here and 
there, far away in the extreme distance, several high and iso- 
lated mountains reared their barren heads above the horizon. 
On the left appeared Tauwaura, a high mountain in the 
Taupo district; Paeroa and Kaingaroa, near Rotorua, pre- 
sented themselves in front ; whilst, to the extreme right, 
Putauaki, the high mountain, near Wakatane, on the east 
coast, upreared its two-peaked summit to the clouds. Here, 
notwithstanding the pleasurable height to which my imagina- 
tion had been raised, whilst engaged in contemplating the 
magnificence and extent of the prospect before me, it soon sank 
below its ordinary level, on finding that not a human being 
dwelt in all that immense tract of country on which my eager 
gaze then rested ! The grass grew, the flowers blossomed, 
and the river rolled, but not for man — solitude all I Even 
the little birds, few though they were in number, seemed 
to think with me, for they flew from spray to spray, around 
and about my path, with their melancholy twit, twit/*^ as if 
wishing to have all they could of the company of a passer-by. 
Their actions were quite in unison with my. feelings, and I 
could but exclaim, Oh ! Solitude, where are thy charms 
etc. 

Descending to the banks of the river Wirinaki, I was re- 
warded with the discovery of a few new plants: among 
them a linear-leaved Coprosma (178), a procumbent and 
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straggling shrnb^ in. habit and general appearance much like 
C, doubtless identical with that species ; two species 

of Epilobium^ one a very beautiful species (188), which 1 be- 
lieve to be the same as one the leaves of which I had pre- 
viously noticed in the valley of Waiapu^ (vide sp- no. 
lOj fee.), the other with densely linear and serrated leaves 
(187) ; different kinds of Grammem (184, lOO, 20 J, this last 
a variety, perhaps^ of number 53) \ a small shrubby Dtaco-^ 
pliyUum (192) and a Carmichaelia (193). Possibly this Car^ 
michaelia may prove identical with that (no. ^ /I.) observed 
without flowers or fruit in Waiapu valley. Crossing the 
water I obtained a very pretty little Polygonum (14 tS), some 
plants of which were so small as not to exceed an inch in 
height, although bearing both flower and fruit. Proceeding 
over the long plain I had seen from the hill-tops, and 
which was exceedingly barren, I got specimens of some 
small Rediaceous ? plants (181, 191), which, with Leucopogon 
Fraseri and the small Polygonum already noticed, comprized 
the vegetation of this very desolate place. Night was fast 
closing around us, and we quickened our pace, although ex- 
cessively tired, in hopes of finding a few sticks wherewith to 
kindle a fire, for none at present appeared within the range 
of our eye-sight. After some time we met with some small dry 
scrub {Leptospennum scoparium) on the bank of the river, 
where we Invouacked for the night. At a very early hour the 
next morning we recommenced our journey. Crossing the 
rapid river, Rangitaiki, at the end of the plain, (which at the 
fording-place we found to be breast-deep, and which we were 
obliged to cross in an oblique direction, that we might not 
be swept down by its strong current), we travelled over a 
country more sterile, if possible, than that of yesterday. An 
interminable succession of dry and barren hills of lava, 
pumice, ashes, and other volcanic matter^ where the stunted 
vegetation was all but quite burnt up with the long drought, 
afforded a very scanty gleaning to the Botanist. I was 
rewarded, however, with a few new plants in this day^s toil- 
some march. A fine species' of erect Cardamine (138) was 
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found at Mangamalco^ a little wood through which we passed ; 
a very graceful Dracophyllum (145)^ a small shrub^ from 
two to four feet in height, grew sparingly here in the 
little dells between the hills ; and in the same locality I ob- 
tained a small species of Gnaphaliwn (137 Sec.), which 
appeared to differ from any yet noticed. Here also I 
procured specimens of two curious little plants of Compositm 
(140, 141) which sprung up in dense patches on the dry and 
broken pumice. Towards evening, we arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rotorua Lakes. When traversing a deep 
bog, I discovered a very peculiar little leafless monopetalous- 
flowered plant, growing in the mud (143). On nearing Ran- 
giwakaaitu, the first and southernmost lake, I was much gra- 
tified with the very lovely appearance of a truly beautiful 
species of Lepiospermum A44), a small tree from 15 to 25 
feet in height, which flourished here, growing in clumps and 
rows as if artificially planted. These trees were literally 
laden with a profusion of beautiful blossom ; and, from there 
being no underwood about them, not so much as a tuft of 
grass, they looked the more charming and conspicuous. An- 
other circumstance struck me as singular : no small or young 
trees of the species could be met with ; all were old trees of 
many years^ growth. I say old, because the Leptospermum 
is a slow growing plant. Beneath them I saw a curious 
woolly moss (139,) which, though sought for assiduously, I 
could not detect bearing any fructification. 

We had intended to make Tarawera (the second lake 
where some natives resided) our halting-place for this night 3 
but, although we had nothing to eat, we were so excessively 
tired as to bring up on the white-graveiled shores of the 
placid Rangiwakaaitu. I offered my natives the choice of 
staying supperless where we were, or proceeding to Tara- 
wera distant about three miles, and there getting food ; 
fatigue, however, overcame hunger and they ©hose the latter. 
The whole face of the country in the neighbourhood of the 
lake was overspread with massy blocks of lava, scattered in 
every direction, many of which were vitrified- on the surface. 
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The ground rose gently from the kke^ which appeared to 
occupy a deep hollow^ and I could but venture to suppose 
that this might perhaps have been the crater of that volcano, 
which^ in some bygone age^ inundated the adjacent country 
with showers of pumice and ashes. 

Jan. 7th. — Early this morning we arose, feverish, stiff, and 
sore, from our gravelly couch to recommence our march. 
We soon came within sight of the place where the hot springs 
were situated, from which the steam and sulphureous vapours 
continually ascended in dense white clouds. The air this 
morning was cool and bracing. After travelling about an 
hour and a half we arrived most ravenously hungry at Tara- 
weralake. Here, at a little village on its banks, we procured 
some potatoes, on which we breakfasted with a hearty zest. 
At this place were several small hot springs, wliicli flowed 
out of the earth near the edge of the lake ; the water of some 
being hotter than the hand could bear. Just within the lake 
the water was warm, a little further on it was lake warm, 
and, further still, cold; so that these natives have baths of 
every requisite degree of heat always ready without any 
trouble whatever. The water of the lake I suppose to be 
specifically heavier than the sulphuretted hot waters which 
flowed into it; as, whenever the natives of the village wished 
to drink, I observed them to go into the lake and dashing 
the uppermost water aside with their feet quickly take up 
some from beneath 5 which, they said, was good and cold. 
The natives of the village informed me that at a spring on a 
hill at. a little distance, the water was quite hot enough 
for the purpose of cooking, for which they often used it* Sul- 
phur, too, abounded there, and was frequently ‘‘^thrown up’* 
out of the earth, from a place whence steam and smoke ever 
ascended. My curiosity being excited, while breakfast was 
getting ready, I set off with a native of the village as a guide 
to the boiling spring ; but after gaining one hill and not per- 
ceiving any sign of the same, and being almost exhausted from 
want of food, hunger overcame curiosity and I returned to 
the village. I have several times been surprised at the great 
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carelessness which I have exhibited towards rare natural pro- 
ductions^ when either over-fatigued or ravenously hungry ; 
at such times botanical, geological and other specimens^ which 
I had eagerly and with much pleasure collected and carefully 
carried for many a weary mile, have become quite a burden, 
and have been sometimes one by one abandoned; to be, how- 
ever, invariably regretted afterwards. Breakfast ended, we, 
accompanied by the chief of the village, paddled to near the 
opposite extremity of the lake. This sheet of water is about 
three and a half miles in length, and from, one to two miles 
in breadth ; surrounded on all sides by barren hills and 
very deep. Landing and walking about two furlongs, we 
came to Kareka, another little lake much smaller than the 
preceding. Here we were obliged to wait some time before 
we could get a canoe, which being obtained, we paddled 
about a mile to the opposite end, landed and continued our 
journey. Gaining the top of a high hill we had a fine prospect 
of the principal lake of Rotorua : a noble sheet of water about 
six miles in diameter with a very picturesque island nearly 
in the midst. An easy journey of a few miles from this place 
brought us to Te Ngae, the mission station, on the east side 
of the lake, where the hospitable reception I received from 
Mr. and Mrs. Chapman, quickly made me forget all hard- 
ships. I gained not a single botanical specimen .of anything 
new this day. 

At Te Ngae I remained a few days, during which time I 
visited Ohinernutu, a large and fenced town on the bank of 
the lake, celebrated for its boiling springs. The largest 
spring at this place was boiling most furiously, throwing out 
many gallons of water a minute, which rolled away steaming 
and smoking into the lake, a second Phlegethon ! In the 
smaller springs, of which there- were several, the natives- 
cook their food,; merely tying it up' in a rude basket, of 
the leaves of Phormium tenaws vfovm together, and placing 
it in the boiling water, where it is soon dressed. For this 
purpose, and for that of bathing, they have made a number 
of holes through the crust or scoriae, on which this village is 
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principally built | so that it may' truly be said_j that tliis' 
people dwell in houses erected over subterranean fires. The 
sulphureous stench which abounded here was almost insup- 
portable. The blade of a knife, immersed for a short period 
in some of these waters^ soon becomes, as it were^ siiperfi- 
cially bronzed. Accidents not unfrequently happen to 
children, and to dogs and pigs brought from a distance. The 
quadrupeds, however, of the place appear instinctively to be 
well aware of the heat of these streams, and shun tliena 
accordingly. The natives who live in this neighbourhood 
are, when travelling, easily recognized as belonging to this 
district, in consequence of their front teeth decaying at an 
early age, contrary to those of other New Zealanders : this 
is supposed to be caused by the sulphur with which these 
springs are impregnated, being deposited on the surface of 
their food in cooking, which consisting chiefly of roots, is 
mostly bitten into morsels with their front teeth. Here, on 
the very edge of the large boiling spring, several plants 
flourished exceedingly, particularly Fteris Brmoniam^ 
EndL 

I brought away specimens of two plants which grew on 
the brink of the boiling water, and which seemed new; 
one, a species of Carex ( 136 ), the other, a plant of the order 
ComposiicB (137)^ probably a Myriogyne;, differing however 
from M> mimta, Less., the leaves of which are much smaller 
and sessile, I regretted not having a thermometer by which 
I might ascertain the temperature of the water. Fine 
specimens of crystallized sulphur abound in this neighbour- 
hood; but from their delicate structure and extreme fragility, 
it is rather a difficult matter to convey them to any distance 
so as to preserve their beauty. The barren hills in the 
neighbourhood produced an elegant Lycopodium (215), which 
I suppose to be an entirely new species; and the same 
locality, afforded a new species of Gault heria (216), 
a branching shrub, 4—7 feet in height. Near the station I 
; observed a large Ranunculus ( 218 ) growing in low places in 
the vicinity of the lake; and in the thickets, close by, a 
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■species of Mubus in fruit (21 9)^ a shrubby plants climbing 
over the bushes and young trees near it. Some natives 
informing me of a new and peculiar tree, which grew 
on Mokoia, the island in the middle of the lake^ I crossed 
to it^ and sought for the same, but found nothing new. 
From subsequent information, I was led to conclude that the 
tree of which I had been in quest was no other than the 
Fitex lUtoralis of A. Cunn. ; one individual of which, accord- 
ing to the natives ' grew on the island, but not another in the 
whole district. I observed the natives continually masticat- 
ing a hind of resinous gum, which was insoluble in water, 
and did not decrease through the process of repeated 
chewing ; this, they informed me, they procured from 
the Pukapuka {Br achy glottis repanda ^ A. C.), assuring 
me that the swallowing of the substance would cause 
death. They pointed out the shrub, which, although 
slightly differing in general appearance, bore a strong re- 
semblance to Cunningham’s plant; yet as it was neither 
in flower nor fruit, I did not collect any specimens. It may, 
however, prove new- Mr. Chapman has kindly promised 
to procure me some of the resinous matter, and specimens 
-of the shrub when the season comes. Through the kind- 
ness of the same gentleman I obtained, from a spring in 
the neighbourhood, several specimens of siliceous matter, 
deposited by the waters of the springs on twigs, leaves, fee- 
lying in it, some of which I inclose in the case now sent. 
The lake contains an abundance of small cray-fish, which are 
very good eating. Here are also two small kinds of fish, 
called by the natives Kohopu and Inanga^ and a black bivalve 
a species of Unio ; the whole of which are common in most of 
the fresh-water streams in New Zealand. 

Jan. 13th. — Early this morning I left Te Ngae. Crossing 
the lake to the N.W. extremity, I landed, and once more 
recommenced my journey. We soon entered the dense 
forest, through which the road to Tauranga lies, and in which 
we travelled until sunset. Here, in a low, wet, and shaded 
spot, I noticed another new and peculiar species of Lomarm 
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(291s L. nigras W. C.) From the stdny banks of 

Maiigarewa^ a small river running in a dee)3 ravine^ I pro- 
cured specimens of a small Cyperaceous plant (22l)s wlucii 
appeared to me to be n^ew. In this locality^ too^ I discovered 
an elegant Lindsma (292^ L.vmdis, n, $p, W. C.) and another 
fern^ which has puzzled me exceedingly-j but which may 
possibly be^ after alk but a variety of Aspidium Mspidukmh^ 
Swartz^ I send you, however^ a specimen (293) for minute 
examination. In travelling this day, I carelessly plucked a 
fern, which grew pendulous from a tree by the path-side, 
believing it to be Asplenium falcatum^ Forst. ; happening, 
however, to preserve the fragment, I have since examined it, 
and consider it a very distinct species 3 I have named it 
A. in honour of that celebrated Botanist, whose 

name should ever be held in remembrance by all persons 
botanizing in the forests of New Zealand : a portion of my 
only specimen I send you (294). I also obtained in this fo- 
rest some fine specimens of a Tmesipteris (296), which, if not 
possessing distinctness sufi&cient to constitute a new species, 
differs much from my specimens of T. Foy'steri^ EiiclL in size 
and general appearance. 

Whilst my natives were pitching my tent, I obtained a few 
specimens of Jungennannia (220, 223, 225, 226) and a Moss 
(222), with, apparently, a peculiar yellow lichen parasitical 
upon it. I hope that some, at least, of these may prove to be 
new. As the shades of night closed about us i]i the deep 
recesses of the forest, we were visited with numbers of green 
coleopterous insects which my natives caught, roasted, aiicl 
■ ate. During the night the mosquitoes so sadly annoyed us 
as to keep us from sleeping. At an early hour the next 
morning we arose and resumed our inarch, continuing our 
course, as yesterday, in the forest, , I gathered a line Moss 
(227), a species of Polytrichum \ and an Urtica with lan- 
ceolate leaves (224), which appears to be iindescribed. 
Emerging 4x01X1 the wood, T discovered a fine Gauliheria 
(21?), perhaps the same as the one from Eotorua, (21(;), 
ulready mentioned. Prom the summit of the ‘ hills where 
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tills long forest terminates^ a fine and extensiye pros- 
pect of Tauranga harbour, distant about fifteen miles, pre- . 
sents itself to the view. The road from this place to the 
sea-side lies, through fern land, and is chiefly a descent the 
whole way. We arrived at the mission station about six 
without observing any thing worth noticing on the road 
thither* 

At Tauranga I remained a few days 3 and on the 1 9tli, 
once more resumed my peregrinations. Crossing the inner 
harbour which is wide and very shallow, we landed at 
the N.We extremity of the bay where the road to the in- 
terior commences. Our route this day, after landing, being 
principally by the sea-side, afforded nothing new, save a 
species of Anihoceros (231), which grew in wet places on the 
pipe-clay cliffs. We bivouacked for the night by the side of 
a small stream where we were incessantly tormented with 
mosquitoes 5 and to add to our misery, my guides returned 
mns ceremonie^ leaving my baggage in the desolate wild 5 
through which conduct we were obliged to remain supperless, 
not having had any food since our early breakfast. The 
next morning, after some delay from our want of guides, who 
were eventually obtained from a party of natives in the 
neighbourhood), we again proceeded, and entering a dense 
forest, travelled on for several hours, emerging at length 
on the top of Te Wairere, a very high hill, from the summit 
of which the view of the surrounding country is .most ex- 
tensive, Tongariro, a very high and still active volcano in 
the Taupo district, my guide assured me may be seen in 
clear weather from this place. Beneath us, in the extensive 
plain, the river Waiho, hence navigable for canoes, mean- 
dered, mingling its waters with those of the ocean at .Puriri 
on the Thames. In the forest I obtained a few small Cryp- 
togamic specimens (210, 211, 212, 213, 214), butmo other 
plants attracted my notice as being either new or rare. De- 
scending Te Wairere we halted at a. brawling . stream at its 
base to roast a few potatoes. Here, on the brink of the 
stream, I discovered a small tree of a genus unknown to me. 
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(unless it may prove to belong to Trophis). I only 
observed one plants which was about fifteen feet high s 
with smooth cinereous bark, solitary crimson fruit, and 
branches not spreading (228), On cutting its bark a profusion 
of thick viscid milky juice flowed out. A fine Pimelva 
(283) was growing plentifully here, which may prove to 
be identical with no, 24. A small Junffermannia {2S0) nnd 
u species of moss (232), were found by the side of the 
stream, the waters of which afforded a species of a (229). 
Leaving this place we crossed the river Waiho, which at the 
ford was nearly breast-high, and proceeded on, over the plain 
and through the extensive swamps, towards Matamata, a 
large native village, which place we reached late at night. In 
crossing the marshes I only noticed a Coprosma as being 
new, and of which I brought away specimens (207). 

21st, — Early this morning I left Matamata, travelling in a 
S.E. direction towards Maungatautari, an elevated district 
situated nearly midway between the east and west coasts. 
In crossing a small river I discovered a peculiar CarexJike 
procumbent plant (206) growing in its bed, completely under 
water. As it was now the driest season of the year, and as 
the water of the stream was nearly 2 feet deep, this plant 
must necessarily be always immersed, A graceful-leaved 
Hydrocotyle (209) I also procured specimens of. After walk- 
ing about eight miles over level and barren ground, we en- 
tered a romantic valley called by the natives Hinuera, This 
valley has on either side high and perpendicular volcanic 
rocks, composed of a conglomerate of pumice, scorim, ob- 
sidian, &c, On the south side of the valley this rocky ram- 
part ran continuously for nearly two miles, while on the 
north side the hills bore on their table-tops groves and 
clumps of graceful pines, which contributed not a little to 
the beauty of the landscape. Halted at 2 p.m., to dine 
under, a large and projecting crag, which, jutting out from the 
rocks on the north side of the valley, overhung our path. 
Here, beneath this rock, I discovered an elegant AsplenivM 
(295, A. Hookerianums n. sp.^ W, C.), a species approaching 
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wry near .in liabit and affinity to A. CoknsoL ' I did myself 
the honour and pleasure of naming this graceful Fern in 
oomplimeiit to my much respected and talented friend 
J, D, Hooker^ Esq . 3 M.D.^ who^ in the capacity of Natu- 
ralist^ visited these islands in Erebus^'^ (one of 

the Antarctic Discovery Ships) in the winter of 184! » 
In a thicket in this neighbourhood through which we passed^ 
I detected a graceful shrub of very slender habit ,(234) with 
peculiar hairy (strigoso-hispid) bark. This plant has only 
a few divaricated branches^ and attains to the height of 6 — 9 
feet» Proceeding hence we suddenly came upon a most re- 
markable subsidence of the earth in the midst of a large plain. 
After descending through a rapidly inclining and narrow 
defile having sandy slopes on either side (on which in dense 
patches grew that little plant I had found in low sandy 
places in Waiapu valley on the east coast^ no. 2d), I reached 
a level also of sand^ and destitute of the least blade of 
vegetation ; thence I descended an almost perpendicular 
descent knee-deep in sand to another levels, where a subject 
for contemplation and astonishment presented itself On all 
sides rose perpendicular and sandy cliffs? varying in height 
from 150 to 200 feet^ for the most part white and sterile 
and composed of loose volcanic sand and pebbles to their 
very bases. At the bottom of this immense ravine a gentle 
stream wound its silent way, whilst a little further whole 
trees dead and charred (from whose sides the loose sand^ &c.? 
had been removed by the action of the winds and rains) 
stood erect, in the spots where many years ago they once 
grew at a depth from 1 to 200 feet below the present 
level of the soil!! I greatly regretted my being so much 
pressed for time in passing this place (called by the natives 
Piarere), but the Sabbath drew nigh,, we had no provision^ 
with several miles yet to go ere rve should reach a village, 
and the loose sand through which we were now toiling we 
often sunk in, up to our knees. Quitting this hollow, and 
ascending its S. W. slde^ I 'ivas again agreeably sur- 
prised and pleased in seeing the noble Biver Waikato, with 
VOL. III. E 
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its bine waters (here wide, and swdft, and deep), rolling ma- 
jestically along» This is the largest fresli-water stream I 
have yet seen in New Zealand, This river the natives navi- 
gate in their canoes from above this place to where it dis- 
embogues into the south ocean on the west coast, a distance 
of tipwwds of t'wo hundred miles. In consequence of there 
not being any food here, we had to travel nearly five 
miles in an almost southerly direction by the bank of the 
river^ ere we could cross it. 

There, however, we found a rude bridge thrown across at 
a place where the river is very narrow, being confined within 
a sandstone channel through which it ruslies with fearful ve- 
locity, eddying, and foaming, and carrying everytliing before 
it. The sandstone rocks on either side, through the softness 
of the stone, and the continual working of the waters, were 
fretted into a thousand fantastic shapes. Leaving the river, 
and ascending the western banks, we proceeded in a westerly 
direction for upwards of six miles, arriving at sunset, unwell, 
in pain, and much fatigued, at Wareturere, a small village in 
the Maungatautari district, where we wmre hospitably re- 
ceived by the natives. The sun, throughout this day, was 
intensely hot, and most of the country over which we passed 
quite free from wood, and very dry and dusty. Gained little 
indeed, in botany this day. 

24th. — Early this morning, I resumed my journey. The- 
fervent suii, uiiobscured with clouds, told of another melting 
day ; and the high fern-brakes througb which we had to force 
our way, abounded with their dreaded subtle yellow dust. 

" In vain the sight, dejected^, to the ground 
Stoops for relief ; thence hot-ascending steams^ 

And keen reflection, pain/' 

“ Distressful Nature pantsj, 

The very streams look languid from afar. 

Or, througb the unsheltered glade, impatient seem 
To hurl into the covert of the grove." 

Cheering my native companions in travel, we struggled on 
together up the steep hills. Reaching the summit of the 
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wooded mountainous raiige 3 we descended over fern-land into 
extensive swampy plains* I observed that pest to agricul- 
ture^' the large-leaved Rumew^ very plentiful here. The na- 
tives say that the Negapuhi tribes (who live in the north 
parts of the island^ and with whom they were formerly at 
continual enmity)^ introduced it in order to spoil their lands, 
I doubt^ however^ the cmise assigned for its introduction 
here in the very centre of the island^ but not the faci> At 
Poverty Bay and parts adjacent^ the natives assert that the 
seed of this plant was originally sold them by whites for to- 
bacco seed ! It is now to be met with in several districts^ in 
common with many other noxious European w^eeds. I have 
often noticed in travelling, certain spots abounding with the 
rankest vegetation, but wdthout a single indigenous plant. 
The new comers appear to vegetate so fast as quite to exter- 
minate and supersede the original possessors of the soil. In 
crossing a very deep and boggy place in the swamp, this 
morning, I again met with that peculiar and pretty little 
leafless plant already noticed, no. 143, in perfection. I 
found it, however, not a very easy matter to procure specie 
mens, as it grew only on the deep black mud of the bog ; 
fortunately, I succeeded in gathering some (208), without 
getting very deep into the mud. Here, in the midst of the 
swamp, a beautiful bird,^^ apparently of the crane kind, rose 
gracefully from among the reeds, and flew slowly around usy 
its under plumage was of a light yellow or ochre colo'iir, with 
dark brown upper feathers. None of my natives knew the 
bird, declaring they had never seen such an one before^ 
Leaving the swamp arid entering on the plain beyond' it, I 
discovered a new and elegant plant of the Orchldeie family 
and genus Microtis, possessing a beautiful carmine-coloured 
perianth, with pubescent scape and spike (203). It was, 
however, very scarce, and only grew in one low spot by the 
path-side. Most of the plants had flowered ; but I was for- 


* I am inclined to believe that it was a similar bird to the specimen 
Herewith sent for the Museum of the Linnsean Society. 

F. -2 
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tuiiate enoiigli to procure two specimens that were still in 
blossom^ I also met with a little Restiuceous) flexoose and 
procumbent plant (204), which grew in patches plentifally in 
this locality. A beautiful Moss, too, I discovered, here ( 285)5 
and noticed that pretty little Lobelia^ already mentioned 
under no. 58, growing hereabouts in great profusion. To- 
Avards evening, in crossing a deep and watery swamp, I ga- 
thered specimens of a Coprosma (205), whicli may prove a 
new species; it was a. small tree, 6 to 8 feet in height. At 
sunset, we reached the Mission Station at Otawao where 
Mr. Morgan resides. This place being almost in the midst of 
an extensiA^e plain affords little entertainment to the bo- 
tanist. 

26tli. — Again recommenced our journey toAV aids the west- 
ern coast. I did not gather a single plant during the whole 
of this day^s march, although we travelled over many a weary 
mile of desolate wilderness, until some time after sunset. At 
one part of our route this morning, the scenery was of the 
most enchanting description; groves and clumps of thatele'* 
Bacrydimn were intersected with small 

placid lakes, and level plains, free from underwood, the whole 
appearing as a work of art. Late at night we threw our- 
selves clown to rest among the fern in a small and miserable 
village near the banks of the river Waipa. Rest, hoAvever, 
was out of the question, for our old implacable winged tor- 
mentors, the mosquitoes, were innumerable. The next 
morning before sunrise hungry, weary and sleepy, we wil- 
lingly started from this wretched place, AAdiere our night, in- 
stead of being one of rest, had literally been one of continual 
torment. 

Passing a deep and muddy water^course,! obtained speci- 
mens of a large-leaA^ed Myriophyllum (238), Avhich may pro- 
bably prove to be a neAv species. The banks on either side 
of the water , in which it grew being of deep mud. made it diffi- 
cult to procure good specimens. A half-an-hour^s march 
brought, us to a village on the immediate banks of the Waipa 
liver.* Here . Ave obtained a canoe and got some food, which 
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liaving quickly despatched^, we proceeded down the river in 
our bark. This river has a very tortuous course^ winding 
continually to all points of the compass.^" Its width is pretty 
uniform^ generally being from 7^ to iOO feetj with a slow 
current. It is navigable hence for large boats^ and the sides 
are, in many places, densely clothed with trees to the water^s 
edge; among which Dacrydiwn excelsiim shows itself con- 
spicuous. In its banks which are mostly composed of allu- 
vial earth, and which in some places are 14 — 20 feet in 
height, pipe-clay and volcanic sand sometimes present them- 
selves to the view. At four p.m. we reached Ngaruawahie, the 
spot where the junction of this river with the Waikato 
is effected. As before the Waikato came rolling impe- 
tuously on, carrying its waters quite across the placid 
Waipa to the opposite bank. From this place the two 
rivers bear the name of Waikato to the sea, and justly so 
too, as the waters of the Waipa are completely lost in those 
of the deep and rapid Waikato. A little below Ngaruawahie 
we met a native in a canoe with a live and elegant specimen 
of the genus Fulica, I hailed the man, and purchased the 

* I will just mention the direction of the river for the first ten miles, as I 
took it down from ohserration with my compass : 

N.E. 

N. 

N.W., 1 mile, 

S.S.E. 

S. 

s s.w. 

S,j mile 

s,s.w. 

/w. 

W.N.W., i mile 

w.s.w. 

W., mile. 

■ ,w.N.w.. , 

' N..W. ■ 

N., 

mile. 

N. 


Those bearings without distances an-^ 
nexed, I supposed to be under half a. 
mile. 
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bird^ -wliicli he had recently snared for a little tobacco. It 
was a most graceful creature ; and as far as I am aware^ an 
entirely new and undescribed-' species. Its general colour 
was dark^ almost blacky head grey, and without a 
frontal shield ; fore-neck and breast, ferruginous-red ; wings 
barred with white ^ bill sharp f feet and legs glossy olive 
toes beautifully and largely festooned at the edges ; the 
eyes light- coloured and very animated. The bird was very 
fierce, and never ceased attempting to bite at every thing 
within its reach. I kept it until we landed, intending to 
preserve it ; but it was late, and I had neither material at 
hand nor time to spare, and the animal too, looked so very 
lovely, that I could not make up my mind to put it to death, 
so I let it go : it swam, and dived, and disappeared. From 
its not possessing a frontal shield on the forehead (which is one 
of the principal generic marks of the LiniiBean genus Fulica)^. 
it may possibly be hereafter considered as the type of a new 
genus serving to connect the genera Fulica and Rallus, Not 
a doubt, however, in my opinion can exist, as to its being, 
naturally allied in habit and affinity to the former f I have 
therefore named it Ftdica Nova Zelandia, In size, it was 
somewhat less than our European species, F> atra. I gained 
not any botanical specimens this day, save the MyriophyUum 
already mentioned, although I had every reason to believe 
that many new and interesting plants would doubtless be 
found in the dense and everffiumid forests on the immediate 
banks of this noble river. Time, however, would not permit 
nay delaying for that purpose. 

27th. — This morning, at an early hour, I recommenced 
my voyage dowm the Waikato. I found the river to widen 
considerably, being in some places from three hundred to. 
five hundred yards in width, but very shallow. Its course, 
here, was not so sinuous and much more northerly than 
those portions we passed over yesterday. The land is low on 
either side, and, as I proceeded, several small and flat islands- 
divided the river into channels. After paddling about twenty 
miles we beached our canoe on a small island, in order to 
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breakfast. The river here is very shoal with a sandy bottom^ 
which; together with the subsoil of the island on which we 
landed is of volcanic origin consisting of broken lava and 
pumice, I found nothing new among the vegetation of the 
islet. Near this place; the natives informed me^ and at ■ 
a short distance from the right bank of the river; is a 
large lake, in which are quantities of Kanae, {Muffi'l *— ) 
and Patiki; [Pleiironectes — ) neither of which fish is 
found in the Waikato., The lake is named Waikare and 
runs into the Waikato a little lower down. As we proceeded, 
the banks of the idver became more and more lovely being, 
in many places, clothed with the richest profusion of vegeta- 
tion to the water’s edge. Among the trees the Kahikatea 
{Bacrydiwn excelsiim) was ever predominant. We noticed a 
Kauri [Bammara australis) to-day for the first time since we 
left the Bay of Islands ; at seeing which my natives, whom 
I had brought with me from the East Coast, (and who had 
never seen one of these pines before it not being found in 
those parts), were much gratified. 

Towards evening we passed several islets in the river, some 
of which were high and beautifully wooded, and noticed Da- 
crydium excelsum growing very close together in the forests, 
Gathered, overhanging the banks of the river, a specimen of 
Parsonsia with axillary inflorescence (239), which may, how 
ever prove but a variety of P. heterophylla^ as that plant 
continually varies in appearance, hardly two specimens being 
alike, I also obtained a specimen of a small weak plant with 
opposite obovate and sub-spathulate leaves (240) from inun- 
^dated places near the river, which was new to me; I could 
not, however, detect it anywhere in flower. Two specimens 
of Epilobimn^ (241, 244) one (244) a very fine plant; a Myrio- 
phyllw^i (245) and a linear-leaved floating plant [ Potamo-- 
getonT\ (247) which grew in the water, I also procured in this 
locality. Brought up, for the night, on a little open flat on 
the left bank of the river. The mosquitoes, as might have 
been expected, were in interminable clouds and most annoying* 
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Large quaBtities of an elegant species of Cyperus^ [C.fulbusf 
M. Br,) grew here on either shove, 

28,— Early this morning we resumed our course down the 
river which here begins to be under the influence of the 
tides. The morning was squally and lowerings with ever)’^ 
indication of a gale at hand. As we neared the sea-coast the 
river became very wide^ being from two to three miles across^ 
and containing several flat islands^, The water here is shallow^ 
At noon we had a prospect of the outer range of hills on the 
West Coast ; and a more dreary and sterile one cannot easily 
be imagined ; high and broken ferruginous-coloured sand- 
hills destitute of the least vestige of vegetation. The wind 
setting in from the sea against the ebbing tide caused the 
water to become very roughs calling forth our united energies 
to keep our frail hark from swamping. At two p.m. we landed 
in safety at Maraetei, a station belonging to the Church 
Mission where the Rev. R. Maunsell resides, whose kind 
and hospitable receptionqmickly made us forget the little clanger 
we had so very lately been in. Maraetei is on the immediate 
south hank of Waikato Viver^ arid only about a mile distant 
from the heads. The land on the southern side is very high 
and precipitous ; while on the northern it is lower, and for 
three or four miles the very perfection of barrenness. Mr. 
M., w^ho has been several times up and down the river, sup- 
poses the distance which we came by water to be from 160 
to 150 miles; being very nearly what I bad calculated it 
The river decreases rapidly in width as you approach its 
mouth, which is exceedingly narrow, with a bar across it, 
on which is two fathom of water. Here, the breakers 
burst continually ; one or two small vessels have, however, 
entered. 

Feb. ist — At six A.M. we left Maraetei ; crossing the river 
in a canoe to the northern bank, and proceeded over the sand 
hills on our journey towards Manukau. We soon descended 
to the outer coast, over the interminable sandy beacli of -whicli 
we .travelled until 'an hour after sunset; when greatly fatigued 
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welialted for the niglit on the sands, about three miles within 
the Southern head of-Manukau Bay, The land to our right 
this day was high and much broken, composed of sand and 
sandstone, and covered with verdure. The continual falling, 
however, of the sand, of which these hills are composed, 
will, in process of time, cause them entirely to disappear, I 
noticed some plants, evidently species of Edwardsia^ the 
habit and foliage of which differed from the one I have 
hitherto seen. I took specimens (243), and regretted there 
not being either flower or fruit. A little Limosella ? (242) 
also grew here in the sand. On the face of a damp clifi-V 
near a small water-course which trickled down the rocks, I 
discovered a peculiar succulent plant bearing a raceme of 
obovate red drupm (246). These, with a moss (237)? from 
the wet rocks in this locality, comprised the whole of my 
collection during this day’s journey. 

The next morning we continued our course by the sinuous 
shores of Manukau Bay. We soon reached a native village, 
wdiere, gaining a supply of potatoes, &c., we recruited our 
strength, and, engaging a canoe, paddled to the upper ex- 
tremity ©f the harbour, landing at Otahuhu, the isthmus 
connecting the northern and southern parts of the Northern 
Island of New Zealand. This isthmus is very narrow, 
only about three-quarters of a mile across, and an almost 
level piece of ground. There are not any forests in this 
locality, scarcely even a single tree ; the eye wanders over 
a succession of low volcanic hills, bearing nothing but the 
monotonous brown Fern {Pteris esculenia)^ with here and 
there a shrub of Corictria mrnientom rising a few feet above 
the common denizen of the soil by which it is everywhere 
surrounded. This neighbourhood was once densely inha- 
bited ; but the frequent and sanguinary wars of the ferocious 
tribes of this benighted land, have all but entirely depopu- 
lated these fertile districts. 

Having -concluded to return overland to the Bay of 
Islands, we procured a supply of rice — the only portable 
article of food obtainable in these parts — for we were now 

¥OL. III. F 
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about entering on an uninhabited route^ and that too without 
a guide. 

Early in the "morning of' the dthj we left Otaliiihu in a 
small canoe which we had borrowed, and paddling down the 
Bay about four miles^ landed on the northern side of the 
harbour, and continued our course by the muddy winding 
shores of Te Wau, a little cove, where the path leading to 
Kaipara commenced. Here, while my natives were engaged 
in cooking our breakfast, I discovered a shrub of a germs 
altogether unknown to me. It bears an oblong succulent 
bacca^ containing several large, angular, and irregularly shaped 
seeds (248) \ the mode of growth is diffuse and slender, with 
but few branches, and its height is from 5 to 9 feet. In habit 
alone it approaches some species of the Coprosma genus. 
There were several of these shrubs here, on the immediate 
banks of a little rivulet which ran through this dell ; I did 
not, however, observe them in any other locality. Continuing 
our journey, I found, in ascending the first clayey hill from 
the sea-side, a handsome shrubby Dracophylhm (249), which, 
from its not being noticed by Cunningham in his “ Pre- 
cursor,^’ I suppose to be a new species. This shrub is from 
2 to 5 feet in height, somewhat rigid in its growth, and 
branched at bottom. It will, with the other new species 
already mentioned, No. 145, naturally fall between i>. lati- 
folmm^ Banks, and Z). Urvilleammj Rich., and thus con- 
nect the whole of the already known New Zealand sjiecies. 
We travelled on, over open and barren heaths, in a northerly 
direction, till sunset, but saw nothing new in these dreary and 
sterile wilds, save the Dracophyllnm already noticed. Bivou- 
acked for the night ima little dell, nestling among tlie close 
growing Leptospermim : not a stick being anywhere within 
ken large enough to serx^e as a tent-pole. Next morning we 
recommenced our journey in- rain, the country for several 
miles being much the same as that of yesterday. About noon 
Ave passed some forests of Dammara, which were burning 
fiercelyj some person or persons who had lately gone tliat 
way having set fire to the brushwood, which soon caught the 
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forests. This is a very common occurrence in New Zea- 
laiid^, and often thoughtlessly done by the natives on pur- 
pose to cause a blaze, by which means many a noble forest 
of Pines has been entirely consumed. A species of MetTQ-> 
sideros was growing in these woods^ a small tree about 15 
feet in heightj of which I took specimens (250). A fragment 
of ^wo(A\jAooVmg J%mgermannia{2b\)^ a Polygonum (253)^^ 
and a Pimelea (254) were also procured in this locality- All 
these/ perhaps, have been already noticed. 

On arriving at Kaipara^ we found we had no means of crossing 
the harboufj a sheet of water which^ from where we now were^ 
at the extreme southern inlet of the harbour, to the nearest 
landing place on the northern shore, was more than sixty miles 
across. Our situation at this place was rather unpleasant, 
no natives being near. Rather, however, than retrace our 
weary steps to Otahuhu, we agreed to wait a day or two, 
in hopes of a canoe arriving at the landing-place. Here 
then we remained until the night of Tuesday the Stli, making 
fires on the brow of the hill, in order, if possible, to attract 
the attention of the inhabitants residing on the opposite 
shores of the water before us. No one, however, carnet and 
on Tuesday, reconnoitring with my glass, I saw the roof of 
a hut about four miles distant, which, from its construction, I 
knew to belong to a white. Thither, without delay, I de- 
spatched two of ray natives, vrho, to their credit be it 
said, willingly went, although they had to force a passage 
through mud and underwood the whole distance. At night 
they returned, with two whites, in an old, patched-up, and 
leaky boat, in which we gladly left this wretched place, where 
the mosquitoes were more numerous and intolerably amioy- 
ing than 1 had ever before found them. So thick and torment- 
ing were these insects at night, that 1 was obliged to leave 
my tent, and move about in my cloak from place to place, as 
they successively found me out. We had, in hopes of avoid- 
ing them, pitched our tent on the top of the hill, more than 
a mile from the water below, but without the least change 
for the better. On the morning of -the 12tb, after eiicoun- 
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taring no little hardship and danger^ we landed near the 
upper end of Otamatea inlet, on the north-east side ot 
Kaipara» Here the boat left us, and we soon found that our 
situation was ten times worse than before ; for there was 
no path, nor the slightest indication of the treading of a 
human foot in these solitary and pathless deserts. Return 
w^e could not, for our boat was gone 5 stand still we dared not, 
as our small supply of food was fast diminishing ; proceed 
we hardly cared to think of, not knowing whither our tor- 
tuous course would end, in a country like this, where we 
now, for the first time, were hemmed in among tangled 
brakes and primaeval forests, bounded by a distant horizon of 
high and broken hills. In this exigency I determined on 
proceeding by compass in as straight a line as possible to the 
eastern coast ; for although I had not a map with me, I was 
well aware that the Island was narrow in these parts. Words 
however fail to describe what we had to undergo in forcing 
our way through the horrid interwoven mass of shrubs, 
creepers, and fern, and prostrate trees, and swamps, and 
mud. Suffice to say, that by dint of extreme exertion I 
providentially gained the sand-hills at Manga^wai, on the east 
coast, by ten a.m., on Monday the 14th. Descending the hilly 
range on the sea-coast, I found there was an extensive inlet 
to cross, which, as the tide was flowing fast, I lost no tioie 
in fording ; so plunging in, I waded to the opposite shore, 
the water being breast-high. I supposed my natives to be 
following pretty closely after me 5 and feeling quite an appe- 
tite for my breakfast, having walked nearly six hours this 
morning, I commenced looking narrowly about for fresh 
water, continuing ray journey towards the coast. Here, ex- 
hausted though I was, I discovered and secured an hitherto 
unnoticed species of Leptospermuryiy a shrub or small tree, 
growing plentifully on the sand-hills, from 6 to 10 feet in 
height, bearing a villous capsule (255), apparently near L, 

■ uUematum^ Here,, too, a shrub of the Order Com- 

' pontiE (perhaps identical with Cassinia leptophylla)^ w^as 
seen profusely, of which I brought away a specimen for 
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examination (256). Travelling on by the rocky coast, a little' 
water-course which ran on the beach^ afforded a small plant, 
perhaps a species of Cliara (257) ; and on the sand near by, 
a Ghenopodium (25<S), the only plants of which I took sped-* 
mens. It was now past noon \ the day was very sultry, and 
I, having recommenced my journey this morning long before 
sunrise, was tired, wet, and hungry, in a desolate and wild 
place, when I realized a conviction which had been for 
the last hour gaining ground in my mind, that I was alone. 
I retraced my steps to the sand-hills, and sought about, and 
shouted repeatedly, but all in vain) nought but the loud dash 
of the billow, as it broke on the lonely strand, with now and 
then a melancholy wail of the sandpiper, burst on my ex- 
pectant ear. My natives somehow had strayed into another 
direction or lagged behind, so that I saw nothing more of 
them until after sunset on Tuesday the 15th, when they 
joined me on the outer beach of Wangarei Bay. During 
these two days I managed to subsist on some shell-fish from 
the rocks, the scanty sarcocarp of the fruit of the Cory no- 
carpus Icevigatus^ Forst. (the large kernel of this fruit being 
in its raw state an active poison) and the inner young leaves 
of Areca sapida^ Sol. ; this latter plant affords good eating, 
a bonne bouehe to any one in my situation. My natives were 
exceedingly happy the next night on finding that I was safe, 
as they knew not what had become of me. To their honour 
I ■would relate, that though they were bearers of provisions, 
yet they wmuld not touch a morsel during the two days 
WQ w^ere separated from each other, knowing that I was with- 
out food ; saying, What ! shall we eat wdiile our father is 
starving?” Like myself, they had subsisted on the shell-fish 
and the fruit before mentioned. 

The remainder of my journey is briefly told. On the 
morning of the 16th we travelled on to Te Ruakaka, a village 
a few miles from the south shore of Wangarei Bay ; where we 
were hospitably received, and made a hearty breakfast.. 
Hence we crossed Watigarei Bay in a small canoe, running 
no little risk in so doing. Proceeding thence by the line of 
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coast^ we safely reached the Bay of Islands^ ob the 22n'd of 
February; with^ I dare hope, thankful hearts to our Heavenly 
Father for all his mercies^ 

I'did nofobserve anything' new in Botany during these few 
last days ; in fact, I did not particularly look after anything, 
for I had often" gone over the ground to Wangarei; and I 
much wished to reach the Bay of Islands, with the least delay 
possible, in conseciuence of the disturbed state of that dis- 
trict* 

Tlms_, my dear Sir William,. I have endeavoured to give 
you a faithful outline of my rambling; journey.. And although 
I have extended this present communication,, written by 
snatches, to a much greater length than was originally con- 
templated, it will after all, I fear, be considered very deficient 
in point of satisfactory information. 

I have also,. I confess,, great reason to- apprehend that 
many of the specimens, fondly cherished by me as new, 
may after all be well knowm to you ; notwithstanding I hope 
to be forgiven for thus presuming too much, in this my 
novitiate; when you kindly consider my situation, here at 
the antipodes, not only without, but far away from, 
books of reference. My errors of conjecture, too, in 
venturing an opinion as to what genus, certain un- 
known plants may belong,. I trust, for the same assignable 
reason, .will also be charitably construed.. Making then.' 
every fair deduction,. I think there are still grounds for hop- 
ing that a portion of these plants will prove quite new to. 
science* 

In conclusion, my dear Sir William, wishing you the same' 
amount of pleasure in looking over, as I had in gathering, 
and putting up for you,, the specimens now sent, 

Allow me once more to subscribe myself, 

Very sincerely and faithfully yours, 

William Colenscl 
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Notes on the S]}ecific Characters and Varieties of some British 

Plants, By Hewett C, Watson^ Esa. 

{Continued from page 623.) 

The followiDg notes will refer to the characters and 
specific distinction of several plants as they exist in nature^ 
or are given in the two most recent works which describe the 
plants of Britain 5 namelyj the fifth edition of the British 
Flora^ by Sir W, J. Hooker^ and the Manual of British 
Botany^ by Mr. C. C. Babington. We are informed by 
their respective authors^ and almost in the same terms, that 
these two works have been founded upon an examination 
of the plants themselves and no doubt such is the fact. 
Yet in many instances the two Floras do not at all corres- 
pond, either as relates to the distinction in species and varie- 
ties, or as regards the characters used for specific discrimina- 
tion. The existence of these differences clearly proves that 
there is still something to be ascertained and settled ; still 
something to be learned by direct inquiry from nature. Lately, 
indeed, much has been said about the necessity of consulting 
more frequently the works of continental botanists, as if that 
were the one essential course for constructing a Flora of 
Britain. If the question were one respecting accuracy and 
uniformity of nomenclature, the propriety of such consulta- 
tion would be evident enough y but there appears little occa- 
sion to consult continental works when the matter before us 
is simply a question, whether the species of British plants 
are correctly distinguished and described in the works of 
British Botanists, Here the appeal must be to nature^s own 
W'orks in the form of living plants or dried specimens, 
xlccordingl)^, I do not go out of my way to ascertain whether 
the views of this or that continental botanist may chance to 
correspond more closely wfith those set forth in the British 
Flora, or with those which appear in. the Manual of British 
Botany. My object here is simply to put on record certain 
facts observed in the plants of Britain, which more or less 
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disagree with the printed characters assigned to them in 
books, and particularly those facts which bear upon tire 
distinctions of the more dubious species. If, in doing- so, I 
am unavoidably led . to express dissent from the views of 
species adopted in the Manual, I would still bear my feeble 
testimony to the care and accuracy with which the characters' 
of species are usually given in that work* Possibly, indeed, 
the endeavour to make strong distinctions on paper has in 
some instances frustrated the ultimate object of such distinc- 
tions, by leading the author to describe only the more de- 
cided forms, and to neglect those intermediate links which 
another observer may regard as proofs of specific identity, 
where the author wishes to establish specific distinctness. 
Besides, it is far easier to create than to destroy a mere book 
species, however false in nature* A good observer may 
readily seize upon one or more differences between, indivi- 
dual plants, may put these differences into the form of a 
specific character, and may give a new name to one or both 
of these paper species. The name will live in books, at 
least for his time, on account of the trouble of disproving the 
pretended species* A new species may be made out of a 
single specimen, and often has been thus made. To disproves 
false species, is a more tedious process. It may be neces- 
sary to seek and examine many intermediate forms, to study 
the plant at dififerent stages of growth, to see it under dil^ 
ferent circumstances of soil or situation, to raise it afresh 
from seeds, &c. &c. And if done, all this cannot be told 
briefly like a specific character. 

Fumaria officinalis (Linn.) and jP. (Linn.)— Iri both 

these species, as likewise in F, micrantha (Lag.), the stem is 
either erect or spreading, or climbing by its cirrhose petioles. 
In both, also, the sepals vary in sizej in F. ca^reolata^ 
ranging from one-third to two-thirds the length of the corolla; 
in F. officinalis-^ from- one-fourth to one-half. My most 
puzzling English specimen can he referred to F, officmiilk 
only dubiously, on account of the absence of grown friiiL 
It has bracts equalling pedicels, and sepals. 
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about two-thirds the length of the corolla^, but so narrow as 
to look almost like the bracts. The figure of F. Gasparinii 
(Bab.) in the Trans. Bot. Soc. Edinburgh, vol. 1 , page 36^ 
(which represents a Sicilian specimen) might pass for a figure 
of this English specimen, which w^as found by the towing 
path of the Thames near Hampton Court. After plucking a 
branch from the solitary plant found there, I left the rest for 
seed I but it was unfortunately destroyed a few days after by 
the grazing of some animal. Different as these two species 
are in their extreme states, intermediate forms exist which 
can scarce be referred to either with any certainty ; and if 
F. media (DC.) be taken as a name for those intermediate 
forms, it becomes difficult to distinguish this last from the 
other twm species. 

Barbarea prcecooo (Br.) — In my own specimens, as also in 
the figure of English Botany, the terminal lobe of the low^er 
leaves is much broader than the rest. It would hence ap- 
pear that there is an inconstancy or inaccuracy in the charac- 
ter of “ lower leaves lyrate : upper pair of lobes as broad as 
the roundish subcordate terminal lobe.^" (Manual, 20 .) 

Viola lactea (Sm.) and F. flavicornis (Sm.) — These are as- 
suredly undistinguishable as species, so gradually do they 
pass into each other. Both are collected in the same localities, 
as Yarmouth Denes and Bottisham Fen. To F. flavicornis I 
refer my Peebles specimen received from Mr. Maughan, wffio 
is the authority for V. lactea in that locality, as mentioned in 
the Flora Scotica, It should be observed, how^ever, that the 
name of V.flmicornis is applied differently by English bota- 
nists, Mr. Bal)irigton cites this species of Smith under his 
variety which he describes with leaves roundish- 

cordate rather acute^’ (Manual, page 34.) SmitlPs own 
wmrds in the English Flora say, '^heart-shaped obtuse 3 ^' 
and the specimens in his herbarium correspond with the 
description of the plant in English Flora. The figures in 
English Botany represent only a common dwarf state of F, 
canina^ and these have probably misled Mr. Babington. 
Three principal forms may be recognized among British spe- 
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cimensy namely j 1» F. canina^ with cordate Ieaves~2„ K 
flmicornis^ with cordate-ovate leaves — 3. F. lacteay with 
ovate-lanceolate leaves. The two latter are usually very 
small in a wild state^ but they expand much under cultiva- 
tion and approach nearer to the first. Even in a wild state^ 
the three forms are closely connected by transition links 
which forbid specific distinction. 

Polygala vulgaris {hinn) P. calcarea (Schultz.) — -The 
latter is contrasted against the former by three characters ; 
namely^ lower leaves larger^’ — wings of the calyx not 
mucronate^^-— ^‘lateral nerves distinct from the central nerve at 
the apex ” In my Kentish specimens of P, calcarea^ col- 
lected by the late Mr. W. Christy, the intermediate leaves 
are larger than those above and below them \ and the same 
character occurs in some specimens of P. vulgaris. In those 
specimens of P, calcarea the wings are sometimes mucronate. 
In both species the lateral nerves remain distinct or anasto- 
mose variously at their extremities. The apex of the central 
nerve is distinct in both alleged species. Where is the 
specific character to distinguish them ? Is the Kentish plant 
truly the same as the continental P. calcarea ? 

Cerastium atrovirens (Bab.) and C. peduncidatimi (Bab.)— 
It is curious that the second of these alleged species should 
be passed unnoticed, even as a variety, in the ManuaL I 
think it fair to point out the omission, as an implied admis- 
sion that at least one newly made species in this genus has 
been founded on insufiicient characters. Mr. Borrer’s 
remark probably points out the true place of C, atnyi)i:miSy 
which i take to be nearly synonymous with P, tetrwmkmu of 
most English botanists; but embracing also some specimens 
which would be referred to C. semidecandrmn by myself' and 
others. I know this to be the case, because Mr, Babingtoii 
kindly looked over the specimens bearing these two latter 
names in my own herbarium, and pointed out some (under 
each name) which would belong to his C. atrovirens. We are 
told that a semidecandrum may be distinguished by its half- 
membranous bracts, I doubt the validity of this characteiv 
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as an invariable distinction, because I find plants growing 
intermixed, and otherwise closely alike, though some have 
herbaceous bracts, while others have them half-membranous. 
Moreover, in other species of this genus the proportion of 
membrane in the bracts and sepals is very variable. Exclud- 
ing C. pedunculatum^ the Manual has four species where the 
British Flora has two only i namely, C. semidecandrum and 
C. tetrandrum. I must confess a decided preference for the 
views of the British Flora here, though without feeling quite 
satisfied that even these two are permanently distinct in 
nature. At the same time, it is not without some hesitation 
that I thus venture to oppose the opinion of a superior bota- 
nist who has closely studied the species of this difficult 
genus. 

Cerasfium alpinum (Linn.) and (7. latifolnm (Linn.) In his 
Catalogue of Pyrenean Plants, Mr. Bentham reduced the 
C. laiifolmm of English authors to a variety of C. alpinum^ 
under the name of piloso-piibescensr The same view is 
repeated in the Phytologist (page 497) hy Mr. Edmonston, a 
young Shetland botanist, who finds a plant in the Shetland 
Isles which he supposes to be the true C, latifolium of 
Linneeus, and distinct from the Highland plant so named 
in the British Flora. These opinions are adopted in the 
Manual. I am sorry here again to find myself in opposition 
to the acute author of the latter wmrk. Of three specimens 
in the Limiccan herbarium, labelled C. laiifoliim in the 
handwriting of Linnaeus, two appear to my eyes undoubtedly* 
the same as the plants of Ben Lawers and other Highland 
mountains. In the Phytologist (Part 2, page 586 and Part 
3, page 71 7 ) Hiy reasons for rejecting the views of Mr^ 
Edmonston are given more fully ; but I may here add a cau- 
tion, that the characters assigned by myself to the seeds will 
require verification j a suspicion having arisen that the names 
of the two species had been accidentally transferred oh the 
packets of seeds. If this error occurred, the -character of 
rough (almost muricate) seeds will belong to C. alpinum^ not 
to C. latifolium. 
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Hypericum duhium (Leers) and H, maculahcm (Crantz.) 
cannot see the differences which are found by Mr. Babiiigto! 
between the plants of Arran (if. dubiwiC) and those of otliei 
localities [H, maculatum). Most of my British specimen: 
have characters intermediate between those given for the twc 
alleged species. The sepals of other species of Ilyjmricun 
vary much. I have repeatedly seen late flowers of H per- 
foratum with broad and obtuse (sometimes almost foliaceous 
sepalsj though the persistent sepals of the earlier flower: 
were narrow and acute^ as usual with that species. 

Lotus corniculatus (Linn.) and L. inajor (Scop). — I canno’ 
shew sufficient reasons for uniting these alleged species; bu' 
may state that one character used for distinction is certainly fal 
lacious; namely, that founded on the position of the beak o: 
the pod, which is said to spring from the upper suture o 
the pod’' in L, major ^ and from the “ middle of the end of tin 
pod” in L, corniculatus. As a question of structural anatomy 
I apprehend the beak to be a continuation of both sutures 
though possibly connected more with the upper (stronger 
suture. The apparent position is hardly more than a condi- 
tion of age ; though if any difference can be found, it is ir 
the pod of L. corniculatus that the beak is more completely i 
continuation of the upper suture. In the very young pod ol 
this species, the beak is rather nearer the lower suture. After- 
wards it appears at ^Hhe middle of the end of tlie pod,’^ l)etweer 
the two sutures. A sinus or contraction is then formed a1 
the base of the beak, on the side towards the lower suture, 
This sinus increases with the growth of the pod, until tin 
beak at length seems a direct continuation from the uppei 
suture, more or less bent towards the lower suture. 

Lotus angustissimus (Linn.) and A, hispidus (Desf.) —Seeds 
of the former, sown in my garden, produced only the same 
form ; while seeds of the latter produced both forms. Tlic 
seeds were brought from the Azores ; but it is possible that 
some accidental intermixture occurred, as they were not col- 
lected with the intention of trying the experiment. By A* 
hispidus I understand the form with short pods the refer- 
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ences in the British Flora having been misplaced by some 
error of the pen or press, I do not find the character of 

rugose terete’^ pod more applicable to L» hispidus^ than to 
L. angustissimus ; and the length of the pod is very variable 
when measured by that of the calyx. I wish some other 
botanist would raise our native species of Lotus from seeds* 
L. tenuis has thrice come up true from seed in my 
garden. 

AlchemiUa mnjimcta (Bab.) — I have not seen wild native 
specimens of this. For several 3^ears the garden plant has 
kept its peculiarities^ both in stiff loam and light vegetable 
moukb in the open ground and confined in a pot. The seed- 
ling plants also come up like the parent. The late Mr. J. E. 
Bowman wrote me that the plant brought by himself from 

Gatesgarth dale was A. alpma^ which remained many 
years unchanged in his garden. 

Tormentilla reptans (Linn.) — This is probably an example 
of a third species made up by uniting forms of two other 
species j namely^ a tetrapetalous form of Potentilla reptans 
united with a petiolate-leaved form of Tormentilla officinalis* 
We cannot otherwise account for its union with the latter 
by Mr. Babington, while Mr. Wilson finds it un distinguish- 
able’^ from the former. Indeed, I have had specimens of 
each sent to me under the name of Tormentilla repta^is. 
My own observations on the plants lead me to concur with 
Mr. Babingtoids view ; namely, uniting T, officinalis and T* 
reptans. 

Fmmus Cerasus (Linn.) and P. avium (Linn.) — The ana- 
logy of Pyrus Malus (Crab and Apple) suggests the specific 
identity of these Cherries. What appears to be the original 
stock of Pyi'us Malus^ is a small and austere-fruited shrub, 
with thorny spurs and nearly round and glabrous leaves. 
Besides this, our hedges hold several varieties that approach 
more or less to the apple, in their more arborescent growth, 
and their ovate and downy leaves. The wild trees of P. avium 
are probably often the descendants of the garden cherry-tree. 
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'^wbose stones are so abundantly swallowed and again disgorg- 
ed by thrushes and other birds. 

Fraffafia Vesca (Linn.) — The close-pressed hairs of the 
flower-stalks become gradually more and more spread out as 
the fruit ripensd^ (J. E. Bowman, MSS.) 

Epilobkim angtistifolium (Linn.) — The long-fruited form^, 
the E. macrocarpum of Stephens,, is the Linneaii type of the 
species, and far the most common in Britain. The variety 
called jB, hrachycarpim by Leighton, is the garden form, and 
rare in a wild state. They pass into each other by interme- 
diate forms. I have seen the long and short fruit on the same 
plant, though probably this is a rare coincidence. 

Epilobkm alpinum (Ijixin,) and E. alsinifolium (VilL) — In 
the Manual, the stoloniferous ^'^root’^of the former is con- 
trasted against the stoloniferous stem’’ of the latter. But 
certainly throws out rooting branches or shoots 
from the base of the stem, both above and below the surface 
of the ground. From their mode of growth, the stems are 
often much buried in mud or moss 3 and it is by no means 
easy in such cases to say which is root and which is stem. 
Their affinity is more with E, tetragomm than with E, mon^- 
iammh) and mountain specimens of the former have some- 
times been named EMlsinifolium^ by botanists familiar enough 
with the plants. Even in Surrey, I have gathered specimens 
of -B. t€trago7ium'\v\\i<^ resembled B. alpinum in bearing a 
solitary and drooping bud at the end of a very short stem. 

CallihHche pedimculata^ var. te^Testris. — This variety is cor- 
rectly placed in the last edition of the British Flora. I can- 
not have expressed my meaning clearly, or Mr. Babington 
would not have referred it to C, platycmpa. If I really know 
this latter plant, it appears scarce distinct from 6k verna. 
The locality of ‘^ditches near London’^ probably l)elongs to 
C, pedunculata^ which has so frequently been mistaken for 
C, autwmmlis» 

(Enmithe pimpineUoides (Linn. ?) and (E, peMcedamfoUa 
(Poll.) — Mr. Babington usks whether there is not a third 
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species in Britain^in addition to these two ? On the contraryj 
I venture to ask whether these two are fairly established ? If 
distinct^ they are ill described. Their specific distinctions 
are taken from the presence or absence of a general invol- 
ucrum— the broad or narrow leaflets of the radical leaves — 
and the form of the root. In the Mannab the former species 
is described with a general involucrum of many leaves^ 
sometimes wanting/^ and my specimens shew both states. 
This negatives the value of the first character. With regard 
to the second; it is to be observed, that the specimens of (E> 
peucedanifolia in Smithes herbarium, as also the figure in 
English Botany, are without radical leaves. And the state 
of my specimens leads to the surmise that (E, pimpinelloides 
loses its true radical leaves early when growing luxuriantly in 
watery situations, and then appears to produce only leaves 
with narrow leaflets. Thirdly, I suspect the roots to have 
been imperfectly understood by English authors. In ffi. 
pimpinelloides the stem dies away after the seed has ripened. 
Young plants grow up around its base, in the form of suckers. 
The roots of these young plants at fiirst consist of a cluster of 
filiform fibres. When the ifiants are more advanced in 
growth we find fibres which have thickened much for a part 
of their length, so as to form one elliptical or fusiform tuber- 
cle on each fibre. The upper portion of the fibre above the 
tubercle usually remains thin, and forms a peduncle by 
which the tubercle is attached to the base of the stem. The 
peduncles vary in length on the same plant. If nearly obli- 
terated (by the tubercle forming near the base of the growing 
stem, or being much elongated) we may have a root such as 
is represented in the figure of (E, peucedanifolia of English 
Botany, plate 348. If the tubercle is very short, and far 
down the fibre, we have the root of (E, pimpmelhides^ which 
is but partially represented in English Botany, (Plate 347) 
the peduncles only being there figured. Though I have 
seen sessile and shortly pedunculated tubercles on the same 
plant (of (E. pimpinelloides?) I have never noticed any 
root with a cluster of tubercles so very close to the 
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base of the stem as represented in English Botany, 348. 
The root of slender elongate-clavate tapering fleshy 
tubercles’^ (Manual) probably refers to a middle period 
of development^, before the tubercles are fully formed ; 
while the words root of elliptical-oblong^^ tubercles would 
apply to a more advanced stage. There is^ however^ a de- 
cided dilFerence in the fruit of these plants j it being almost 
cylindrical in some specimens^, and obovate or turbinate in 
others : though this distinction seems quite unconnected 
with the presence or absence of an involucrum. Nor, so 
far as iiiy specimens go, am I able to connect it with any 
constant form of root or of root-leaves. 

Helosciadium nodiflorimi (Koch) and /£ repens (Koch).— 
It is so easy to find internaediate specimens, in which tlie 
characters assigned to these alleged species are variously 
crossed and combined, that there appears no good reason for 
keeping them distinct. In H.nod^orum the umbel is rarely 
or never quite sessile, often on a peduncle of an inch long. 
The obtusely and subsequently serrate leaves occur both on 
the procumbent and on the creeping stems. 

Eryngium campestre (Linn.)— As there appears some dan- 
ger of this plant being split'-’ into two book species, founded 
on slight differences in its radical and involucral leaves, it 
may be w^ell to record the fact, that in my Devon specimen, 
equally as in a specimen from Jarrow, there are both sim- 
ple and spinous involucral leaves on the same plant. I have 
the radical leaves only from Jarrow : they are rather bipin- 
natifid than three dobed, though something of an inter- 
mediate character, 

(Linn.) and T. minor (Fries.)— Their 
relative length of florets and involucrum is variable ; and since 
there appears to be no other clear distinction lietween these 
plants, it is difficult to understand wdiy they should be de- 
scribed as two species. To be consistent, they should rather 
be made into three than two species, according as the invo- 
lucrum is longer, shorter, or equal to the florets. 

d/ubia'' is said to be 
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distingoished by its ^Ueaves almost or quite entire very 
hairy, stalks hairy particularly below^ iiivolucral scales 
hairy and it is considered “probably a distinct species*” 
I cannot think this at all probable. In T. hirta iho, lower 
part of the flower- stalk is usually hair}S and frequently the 
hairs are found the whole length of the stalk. The invo- 
kicrum varies in all degrees from glabrous to very hairy* 
There is no regular correspondence between the hairiness of 
the flower-stalk or involucrum and the marginal divisions of 
the leaves. Entire^ toothed, or deeply sinuate leaves may 
all in turn be found in connexion with glabrous or with hairy 
involucral scales. The plants with very hairy involucres 
(by no means rare) are occasionally mistaken for Apargia 
hispida, 

Apargia autumnalis (Willd.) — In a ploughed field at 
Dalwhinnie I found a plant of this species with branched 
scapes bearing involucres densely covered with pale green 
(not blackish) shaggy hairs. 

Hieracium alpinum (Linn.) and if, murorimi (Linn.) — In 
the Phytologist for December last, page 801, I have made 
some remarks on the various names given to plants sup- 
posed to be varieties of these two. The number of caulir.e 
leaves varies greatly, and is ordinarily increased by culti- 
vation in gardens where the plants have free space and good 
soil. The form of the leaves also varies considerably, and 
their margins are either entire, toothed, sinuate, or (in forms 
probably belonging to if. murortim) so deeply cut as to be 
almost called pinnatifid. I would suggest the following 
arrangement: — 1. if. alpinum (Linn.), including H. HallerL 
— 2. E. nigrescens (Willd.) which is so intermediate between 
1 and 8 as to make its junction with either a matter 
of doubt. By English botanists it is usually labelled “ M* 
afpinum^' m H. Hallm'[ but in Smithes herbarium there 
are specimens labelled H, puhmnarium which seem 
really to be only this species in a luxuriant state tlirougli 
cultivation. — 3. iJ. murorum (Linn.), which includes if. Law- 
soni^ H. pulmonarium^ and H, mamlatum : all of English 

VOL,. III. . ,G 
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Botany,— 4. H. syhcdicmi (Smith.) I am by no means satis-* 
fied j^that the three last are distinct species. It is usual to 
refer Smithes H, maculatum to his H, sylvaticmn ; but I con- 
sider the wild plants with the numerous dark marks on its 
leaves^ to be a form of JT, muroTum ; the figure in English 
Botany (2121) apparently representing a cultivated specimen 
with the form and number of leaves altered, as usual in garden 
plants of H. muTorim. 

Crejyu biennis (Linn.) — The chalk plants of the South of 
England appear to be the BorkJiausia taraxacifolia. The 
Eev. A, Bloxam finds the Crepis biennis in plenty near Twy- 
cross in Leicestershire, It has a slender leafy stem, two or 
three feet high, and branched only near the top. The 
pappus is quite sessile. 

Benecio temiifolius (Jacq.) — Leaves pinnatifid or bipin- 
natifid : the more divided leaves belonging especially to my 
North of England specimens (Newcastle and Richmond), in 
which also the leaves are less cottony. 

Gnapliaimm supimim (Linn.) and G. pusillum (liaenke.) — 
These are said to be distinguished by the cmspitose growth 
and distant heads of the latter, contrasted against the not 
caespitose^’ growth and the heads aggregate terminal in a 
capitate spike^^ of the former. The common plant of the 
Highland mountains is, therefore, G. pimlhmt } but I possess 
Clova specimens in which the ceespitose growth and aggre- 
gate heads are united on the same individuaL 

Cefitcmrea CalcUrapa (Linn.) — Heads terminal. The plant 
begins to flower when only two or three inches high, and the 
head or flower then terminates the growing stem. One or 
more branches proceed from the stem below the terminal 
head, elongate beyond it, and again terminate in, heads. 
Secondary branches succeed in the same way from below 
the heads which terminate the first branches,* and so on 
successive branches are produced until the plant has attained 
to a large bush-like tuft. Something of the same kind may 
■ be observed in Gncphaliwn Germamctm hnd Nemophila tn- 
siynis . , . ■ 
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(Jardims pratensiis (Huds.) and C. Forsteri (Bab.) — ^The 
suckers or creeping root” of the former readily distinguish 
it from the latter^ in which the stems proceed from the 
centre of the tufted root year after year* The stem-leaves 
of -C. pratensis are occasionally as much pinnatifid” and 
prickly as those of C. Forsteri. The heads of the latter are 
not always two or three together. 

Erythrma Centaui^inm and E. pulchella (Hook.) — 

These look the most distinct among our four alleged British 
species. Occasionally, however, among plants of E. Cen- 
taurimn I find solitary individuals which assume the habit of 
E. pulchella^ and in which the calyx is either equal to the 
tube of the opened corolla, or considerably shorter, even on 
the same single plant. In these specimens the leading shoot 
has probably been injured by cattle or insects at an early 
stage of growth. 

Erica Tetraliv (Linn.) and E. Macicaii (Hook.) — It is diffi- 
cult to find characters which will keep these distinct in 
description. The included or protruded style, as I have 
before observed, is a condition of age, and shared by both. 
In one or two of my specimens of E. Mackaii the leaves are 
so revolute at the margin as to be quite linear; while I have 
seen many plants of E. Tetralioo^ in which the leaves were 
more broadly ovate than in the broadest leaved specimens 
■of E, MaclmiL The glabrous upper surface of the leaves 
and midrib beneath occur in both. The sepals of E. Mackaii 
are not invariably glabrous. I have not yet found either 
sepals or germen glabrous in E. Tet7'alix. If these are not 
distinct species, the connecting links must be sought in the 
localities of E. Mackaii, which is the variation from the 
typical form of E. Tetralw, and which may consequently be 
expected to shade off into the true type. 

, , Erica :€ilia7is. (Linn.) var, Watsoni. — This is the name 
given in Decandolle’s Prodromus to the hybrid plant from 
Truro, mentioned in page 208 of the British Flora. I 
should rather unite it with E. TetraFar, as having' more the 

o 2 
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characters of the latter species^ although the form of the 
corolla gives a first-sight resemblance to E. dliaris. 

Myosotis pahistris (With.) — Pubescence spreading only 
on the lower parts of the stem and branches. It is worthy 
of note that there is still a spreading pubescence on the 
lower parts of those branches which spring from the middle 
part of the stem where the hairs are nearly erect or even 
appressed. On the upper part of the stem the pubescence 
is always appressed, as in M, coispitosa. 

Myosotis cmspitosa (Schultz.) — Limb of corolla variable in 
size I in some plants equalling that of M. sylvatica^ in others 
scarcely so large as that of M. arvensis. The teeth of the 
rjalyx, particularly when in fruity are more ovate than lanceo- 
late j being almost equally broad as those of M, palustris^ 
though the calyx of the latter is much less deeply divided. 
The characters of leaf-bearing and leaf-less racemes are occa* 
sionally interchanged between this species and M, palusiris, 

Myosotis collina — ^The pedicels are twice the 

length of the calyx in luxuriant specimens, which present 
the characters of M, collina in other respects. 

Myosotis arvensis (HofFra.) — The calyx, though closed when 
fresh, has invariably opened under pressure in the process of 
drying many specimens ; that is, so far as my own observa- 
tion extends. 

Vero7uca Buwbaumii (Ten.) — I have specimens from Ber- 
wickshire in my herbarium, yet the figure in the Flora of 
Berwick cannot be intended for this species, since it has tlm 
capsules of F. polita, 

Veronica Jmmifusa (Dickson.)' — Introduced into my garden 
in 1841, this has grown to a large patch, far exceeding the 
largest plants of the common form of F, serpylUfoUas which 
comes up abundantly as a weed in the same garden ; yet, while 
the latter flowers freely, the former has not shewn a blossom. 
Neither will it flower when confined in a flower-pot. 

Linaria mlgaris — Rachis and pedicels so fre- 

quently glabrous that the contrary condition ought certainly 
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to be excluded from the specific cbaracter. I possess a 
specimen in which the leaves are whorled the whole length of 
the stem, as is frequently the case in L, repens, 

Linaria Italica (Trev.) — I am not quite assured yet that 
the English plant is rightly thus named ; but would fully 
concur in the opinion of its being a hybrid, intermediate 
between L. repens and L, vulgaris, 

Mentha arvensis (Linn.)^ — Upper leaves usually much 
smaller. Occasionally the uppermost leaves are almost 
equally large with those belov/ them, but in my neighbour- 
hood this is certainly more the exception than the character. 

Calaminiha officinalis (Moench) and C. Nepeta (Pursh). — 
Both have fruit with impressed dots, though the dots may 
be more numerous and deeper on the fruit of (7. officinalis,. 
Is the fruit of C. Nepeta always smaller and paler ? The 
leaves in both are either obtuse or subacute.r 

Lamium album (Linn.) diXidi L, inaculatum (Linn.) — Equally 
in both I find one slender tooth on the lateral lobes of the 
lower lip of the corolla, and cannot understand the character 
of three teetV^ ascribed to L, album. Have the angles 
produced by the revolute edge of the lobes of the lip been 
mistaken for teeth ? They exist, however, in both. Perhaps, 
in both also, the broadest sinus occurs between the two 
lowest teeth of the calyx. The appearance of separation 
between the upper tooth and the rest in L, alburn^ is rather 
induced by a lateral compression of the calyx, than by any 
actual distance. In L, maculatum^ the teeth of the calyx are^ 
more reflexed and the stem is less hairy than in L, album. 
The leaves of the latter are frequently spotted with numerous- 
small white marks. 

Primula elatior (Jacq.) — There appear to be four plants 
which pass under this name in England. First, a form of 
P, vulgaris, in which the umbel is elevated on a common 
stalk, instead of remaining sessile among the leaves. Se- 
condly, another form of P. vulgaris, in which the flowers are* 
smaller and deeper-coloured, and grow in a many ‘flowered- 
umbel on a stout scape. I take this to be a hybrid between 
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P. vulgaris and F, veris^ and it nsnally (if not always) is found' 
in company with both the supposed parents^ in damp ground. 
Thirdly^ there is a large'flowered cow^slip (P. veris) in which 
the limb is broader and less concaye than usual ; and this 
also may be a hybrid. Fourthly^ there is the true Primula' 
elatior (as it appears to be) discovered at Bardfield in EsseXj 
by Mr. Doubleday, In this latter^ the calyx is sometimes-^ 
only half the length of the tube of the corolla^ and has short 
triangular teeth, 

Chenopodimn glaucum (Linn.) — In my Surrey specimen 
the small heads or clusters of flowers are disposed into in- 
terrupted leafy (not leafless) spikes. The figure in English 
Botany^ though with less leafy spikes^, represents an early 
stage. The Darlington plant has ovate obtuse leaves^ and 
the flowers in short almost leafless spikes. 

Afriplex patula (Linn.)^ — ^Various species have been formed 
out of this^ in accordance with variations in the cutting of 
the leaves and perianth of the fruity but assuredly these vary 
much on the same single individual. I have seen the perianth 
entire at the margin and on the back; toothed with few or 
several teeth at the margin, and muricate with few or several 
teeth on the backs all on the same plant. 

Polggomim maritmtm (Linn.) and P. Roberti (Lois. ?)— 
The latter of these, Laving been long joined or confounded 
with P. aviciilare^ it will probably excite surprise that I 
slioukl here propose to reduce the plant to a variety of P. 
maritimimi. One of my specimens of P. Robert^ from Gal- 
loway, has the nerves of the ochrece branched, and in general 
appearance is about halfway between the Christchurch plant, 
called P. marUimiim^ and the Penzance one admitted to be P. 
Roberti of the British Flora, Moreover, living specimens in 
my garden, raised from seeds of the true P. maritimm 
(Azores), are halfway betvreen the parent plants and the 
Cornisli P. having the long internodes and strag - 

gling habit of the latter, with the broader leaves and more 
Berved ochrece. of the former,.. Lastly,, the varieties of P^, 
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miculare are as different from one another^ as are any forms 
of these two. 

Folygonum aviculare (Linn.) — Fruit frequently longer than 
the perianth^ more particularly in a long straggling variety 
which has much the habit of the sea- side specimens of F. 
Roherti^ but still with the striated fruit and other characters 
of P. aviculare. 

Ilu7nex sanguineus. (Linn.) and P. conglomeratus (Murr.)— 
It appears to my eyes that some plants are so intermediate 
between these two alleged species, as to render their proper 
name and place doubtful. The tubercles occur on one, two, 
or all the enlarged petals; the whorls are all leafless, or leafy 
below and leafless above, or leafy throughout. 

Betula alha (Linn.) and B. glutinosa (Fries.) — Assuredly 
the specific characters assigned for these alleged species, in 
the Manual, will not suffice to distinguish them, 1 find the 
form of the fruit, and the relative length of its membranous 
margin, both varying, without any correspondence with the 
variations in the form of the leaves. I have also seen cor- 
date, ovate, and deltoid leaves on the very same tree. In 
my former paper, in the London Journal of Botany, page 
619, and more at length in the Phytologist, page 817? I have 
explained that the form of the leaves varies with age and 
luxuriance, and cannot be taken for specific characters in 
nature, though in small sprigs for the herbarium these cha- 
racters may seem clear and strong enough. 

Jwicus compressus (Jacq.) and /. cmnosus (Biclu). — No 
certain distinction in the length of the mucro of the capsule. 
It varies, but the shorter-capsuled shore plant sometimes 
has the mucro quite as long as that of the longer-capsuled 
freshwater plant, 

Luziila Forsteri (DC,) — Peduncles of the fruit droopiiig, 
not erect although by no means reflexed as are those of 
Lypilosa. 

Alopecurus ge^iiculatus (Linn.) and A. fulvus (Sm.), — The 
difference between these two species, in the relative length 
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and breadth of their anthers, is' much exaggerated in English^ 
Botany^ 

Festuca loUacea (Huds.)' and F, pratensis (Huds.)- — Cer- 
tainly these are only forms- of a single species. They pass 
into each other by the most complete gradation of interme- 
diate forms^ and the spiked and panicled (branched) racemes* 
may be seen on the yery same root. 

Festuca elatior (Linn.) — I suspect that we have a sea-side 
plant distinct from F* pratensis loliacea^ and which is 
probably the F. arundinacea of Schreber, It is known by 
its large rough leaves, tall stems, and the spreading or droop- 
ing position of the peduncles when in fruit. In F, pratensis 
the branches of the panicle are nearly erect in fruit. 

Avena pratensis (Linn.) and Jl. (Smith).* — Apparently 

these two have the same relation to each other as have 
Festuca loliacea and F, pratensis, Avena alpina is that form 
of A, pratensis m which the peduncles of the spikelets are 
more branched than usual; the spiked raceme of the latter 
being thus converted into a panicled raceme. I have seen 
various specimens from the hills of England and Scotland, 
to which either name might be given with about equal 
correctness. 

Bromus commutatus (Schrader). — In 1841 I gathered seeds 
from the vrild plants in Surrey, and sowed them in my 
garden. Being absent in 1842, I did not see the |)lants so 
raised in flower ; but their seeds falling in that summer 
produced other plants which flowered in 1843. Among 
these last, several had the spikelets pubescent, like those of 
B, mollis^ while others retained the glabrous spikelets of the 
wild state. There was no other appreciable difference be- 
tween the two varieties; but the fact shows how little trust 
can be given to the presence or absence of pubescence on the 
flowers in this genus. Bromus racemosus is certainly a sub- 
glabrous form of B, mollis while Bromus velutinus is the 
pubescent form of B. secalmus. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the name , of B, racemosus is sometimes applied 
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by botanists to immature 'specimens of B. commutatusi also 
that the name Bromus velutinus is in. turn given to a form 
of B, mollis^ in which the peduncles are short and the panicle 
consequently very close. In reference to these plants I can- 
not help expressing a hope that English botanists will 
discountenance the change of a generic name so long and 
almost universally adopted as that of Bromus, Why should 
it be exchanged into that of Serrafalcus? 

Lolium multijiorum (Lam.) — The '^Italian Rye-grass^^ is 
now much sown by farmers in preference to the native L. 
perenne} and the fact of its coming so true from imported 
seedsj in this country, shows it to be a persistent variety, I 
do not call it a species^, because there appears to he no certain 
character for distinction. Our native L, perenne acquires 
awns in some places, though not commonly found in that 
condition. Where it grows in rich ground, with free space 
for roots and leaves, the spikelets of L. perenne bear as many 
flowers as do those of the L, multiflorum. On the other side, 
L, multijiorum is certainly perennial, and produces ‘^barren 
shoots,” that is, leafy shoots, which do not become flower- 
ing stems till the succeeding year. And on removing a plant 
from a field of the Italian Rye-grass,” after it had flowered 
there, and confining it to a small flower-pot, later flowering 
stems were produced, which bore spikelets of four to six 
almost awnless flowers. 

Spartina stricta (Roth) and alternijlora (Loiseh) — These 
appear very different, yet there is a slight shading off in 
the characters assigned for distinction in the few dried 
specimens which only I have seen. I have a specimen of 
S. alternijlora^ in which the leaves are considerably short of 
the top of the spikes ; and in a specimen of the same species, 
for which I am indebted to Dr, Bromfield, the outer glume is 
not quite glabrous, though the hairs on it are few and short. 
So far, there is an approximation to the characters of S, 
stricta in these two specimens. 
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Notes on Mimose,^;, loith a S%jmpsls of S 2 :}ecies. By George 

Bentham^ Esq. 

Tribe IIL Acacieje. 

(Continued from voL i. p» 528.) 

XXL Lysiloma. 

Calyx campanulatus, .5-deBtatus. Corolla subinfundibuli- 
forEii-campaiiulataj 5-fida, laciuiis membrauaceis. Stamina 
indefinita (ssepius infra 30) corolla vix triplo longiora^ basi 
in ttibum a corolla liberum coalita. Ovarium sessile v. brevi- 
ter stipitatuni, Legumen (in L. stijMlai'i et L. rostrata) 
liiieare^ rectum v. vix falcatum^ plano-compressura margine 
incrassato integro a valvulis submembranaceis maturitate 
soluto. — Frutices v. arbores in America calidiore crescentes^ 
habitu Acaciis similes, inermes. Stipulm saepius foliacem v» 
membranacem. Folia bipinnata, pinnis foliisque plurijugis. 
Glandula petiolaris elevata, jugales paucoe. Pedunculi axil- 
lares, nunc solitarii v. fasciculati, nunc in ramos racemose 
oligocephalos aphyllos abeuntes. Flores smpius numerosi, 
parvi, sessiles, staminibus rarius semi-pollice longioribus. 

The species I have collected under this generic name are 
evidently closely allied to each other, although there can be 
no certainty of their being truly congeners until the fruit of 
more species shall be- known. The generic character lies in 
the combination of the pod of o. Mimosa with the monadel- 
phous stamens of the Ingoid genera. The calyx and corolla 
are those of several Acacias, the stamens longer than in most 
species of that genus, and apparently not yellow, but shorter 
and fewer than is usual in Calliandra. Some species very 
much resemble Leuccena in habit, and the form of the pod 
of L. Schiedeana is the same, though the dehiscence is very 
different, 

Floribus globoso-capitatis^ 

. 1. fh. Baliamensis (sp. n.), glabra v. vix pilosula, stipulis 
amplis falcato-ovatis acutis dimidiatis, pinnis 2-4-jugis, folio- 
lis :i0-20-jugis oblique ovatis o-blongisve glabris.™liamuli 
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folia et inflorescentia siccitate nigrescunt. Stipulse semi- 
pollicares^ foliace^Oj nervo excentrico percursee* Petioli eras- 
siiisculi^ communes 2-3 poll.^partiales jugiinfimi circa 2polL^ 
jugi ultimi scope 3-3-| poll, longi. Folia .3-6 lin. longa^ ob- 
tusa V. rarius acutiuscula. Pedunculi fasciculatia axillares^ 
V. fasciculis rarius breviter racemosis. Bractece versus apiceai 
pedunculi l-Bg parv^ae^ heteromorphae^ ssepe deficiente's. Capi- 
tula densa^ staminibus neglectis 4-lin. diametro. Stamina 
circa 20_5 vix semipollicaria. Ovarium sessile^ glabium* Legu* 
men non vidi. — Bahamas, Swainson, 

2. L, Schiedeana, glabra v, ramulis petiolisque minute 
puberulisj stipulis amplis semicordatis membranaceis, pinnis 
6‘-8-jugis, foliolis multijugis linearibus glabris.— sp« 
VL Schlecht. Linnaea 12. p. 573 (fide specimine sterili 
folioso). — Stipulce 3-6 lin. longae. Petioli communes 3-5- 
pollicares, partiales subbipollicares. Foliola 20-30-juga, ob- 
tusiuscula, 2-3 lin. longa, subglaucescentia. Pedunculi nunc 
solitarii monocephali, nunc in ramos 2-3-ceplialos bracteatos 
abeuntes, Capitula magnitudine preecedentis. Stamina 
15-20, corolla subtriplo longiora^ basi in tubum connata 
corolla vix breviorem, Legumen (nondum maturum) 5-polli- 
care, 8-9 lin. latum, stipitafcum, apice longiiiscule cuspi- 
datum. — Central America, Sinclair; Hacienda de la La- 
guna in Mexico, Schiede, 

3. L. aurita^ ramulis petiolis pedunculisque tomentosulis, 
stipulis amplis semicordatis longe acuminatis membranaceis, 
pinnis 20-25-jugis, foliolis multijugis linearibus ciliatis.— 
Legumen ignotum. — Acacia aurita^ Schlecht, Linncea, 12,. 
p. 572 .— Mexico, ScMede, 

h. microphylla pubescens, stipulis ianceolatis acumi- 
natis pubescentibus, pinnis 5-8-jugis, foliolis multijugis 
parvis subtus puberulis.— Legumen ignotum.— ar- 
borea^ Benth. PL Hartw. .p« 13,:non Willd. — Mexico, 
weg^ n. 72 » 

Florihus cylindraceo-spicatis. 

5. L. Acapulcensis^ ramulis junioribus petiolisque pilosulis, 
stipulis obsoletis, petioli glandulis depressis, pinnis sub-9- 
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jugisj foliolis multijugis oblongo-liiiearibus glabris. — j4cacia 
jicapuicemis Kuuth.. Mina*p. 78, t.. 24. Legumen ignotum. 
Species ,a me non visa. — AcapulcO;, Humboldt and Bonpland. 

6. L. desmostachya, ramulis petiolisque velutino-pnbes- 
eentibnSj stipulis obsoletis^, petioli glandulis elevato-conicis, 
pirmis 7-^2-jugiSj foliolis multijugis oblongo-linearibus ad- 
presse pilosulis ,^ — Acacia desmostachya, Benth. PI. Hartw. 
p. 13, — Stamina circa 30, Legumen. ignotura. — Leon, in 
Mexico,. Hartzoeff, n. 75. 

7- L. rostrata, scandens^ glabra, stipulis obsoletis ? petioli 
glandula cupuliformi, pinnis 6-8-jugis, foliolis multijugis ob- 
longoJinearibus acutis.— Legumen 2^-3 poll, longum, 5 lin, 
latum, breviter rostratum. Flores ignoti, sed stamiimm ves« 
tigia circa leguminis basin numerosa. — Acacia 7 'ostrata, Ilumb. 
€t BonpL in Willd. Spec. 4, p. 1060, Mimosa igziava, Humb, 
et Kunth. Nor, Gen, et Sp, 6, p. 259, Species a me non 
visa. — On the Magdalena river. 

Mimosa %ncaw5,Vabl.Ecl.3, p. 37. t. 29, m.Ayi.dwaricata, 
Jacq. Hort. Schoenb. 3, p. 76, t. 395 are probably also a 
species of Lysiloma. 

XXII, Albizzia [Durazzini.)^ 

Flores plerique liermapbroditi. Calyx campanulatiis v, 
tubulosus 5-dentatas. Corolla infundibuliformis. Stamina 
mdefinita, saepius numerosa, basi in tubum monadelpba, 
Legumen planum sicciim, membranaceum v, cbartaceum, 
tenuiter marginatum, indehiscens v, in valvulas membra- 
naceas nec elastice nec contortim debiscens. Semina funi- 
culo filiform! appensa. — Arbores v. frutices in ermes, Africa, 
Asiee v. Australasias incolee. Folia bipinnata, Giandulae 
petiokres jugalesque in omnibus speciebus plus 

* I know not where the genus was first published by Durazzini. It 
has been taken up by Boivin in an article in the Encychpedie du XlXe 
Skcle,m\. ii. p. 32 ; a work which I have never seen, but from whenee 
M. Decaisne kindly copied the article in question, and transmitted it to 
me. As I had previously completed the manuscript of the greater part of 
the genus under the name of Serianthes, some of the species occur under 
tlxat name in some collections which I have had before me. 
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mirms conspicuse, Stipulae nonnunquara membranaceoej 
ssepius setaceee v. obsoletee. Pedunculi axiliares v. racemosi 
non suprapositi, Flores globoso-capitati v. spicati^ s®pius 
speciosi^ starainibus longis albidis roseis v, rarius purpnraS” 
centibus comosi* Flores 1-3 centrales nonnunquam dif- 
formes corolla elongato-tubulosa^ staminutn tubo longe ex- 
serto. 

This genus in the old world corresponds in some measure 
to Calliandra in the new world. The species have most of 
them been referred to Acacia on account of the pod^ which 
is precisely that of some species of that genus _5 but the 
flowers are nearer to those of Ingay under which name a few 
species have also been published. When the specimens are 
perfect Alhizzia is easily distinguished from Acacia, Zygia, 
and Eeriardhes by the flower, from all other Ingoid genera by 
the pod. Where the pod is wanting, it may be known from 
Fithecolobiimiy the only remaining Ingoid genus in the old 
world, in some cases by the large heads of flowers, the form 
of the corolla and long stamina; and the small-flowered 
species may be distinguished from the sections Unguis-Cati 
and Concordia by the want of spines, from Clypearia by the 
inflorescence. It is only in the case of the few species of 
the section Caihormion that there is any difficulty of deciding 
to which genus they belong without seeing the pod, but 
even here there are differences in habit which seldom leave 
much doubt. 

§ 1. Spiciflorat, Pinnae et foliola plurijuga. Spicse cylin- 

dricae. Species Australasicae. 

1. A. fulgenSy subglabra, pinnis 2-3-jugis, foliolis 3-4- 
jugis ovali-v. oblongo-rhombeis basi longe angustatis sub- 
coriaceis, glandula parva inter pinnas et foliola omnia, spicis 
laxiusculis elongatis, legumine bivalvi recto v. leviter falcato. 

■ — Acacia fulgens Labill. Sert. Austr. Caled. t. 67 . — Acacia 
cyclospermay DC. Prodr. 2, p. 456?— New Caledonia, Labil- 
lardiere. 

2. A. granuhsa, ramulis petiolisque pub erulis, pinnis 2“6- 
jugis, foliolis 10-I4“jugis rhombeo-ovatis oblongisve basi 
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valde obliquis glabris, glandula infra pinnas infimas^ jiigalibiis 
snbnullis^ spicis laxiusculis elongatis^ legiimine bivalvi sub- 
Acacia granulosa^ Labill, Sert. Austr. Caled.t. 66,— 
New Caledonia 3 Labillardiere, 

3. A« lophantha^ ramnlis petiolis pedunculisqiie YelutinO" 
pubemlis^ glandula in medio petiolo^ jugalibus paucis parvis^ 
pinnis 8-10-jugis^ foliolis multijugis linearibiis obtusiusculis 
subtus sericeo-puberulis, spicis cylindricis, floribus pedicel- 
latis, leguniine bivalvi recto . — Acacia lopha^itha^ Willd. DC. 
Prod. 2^ p. 457« South West Australia; King George^s 
Sounds Bagster ; Geographer's Bajq F7'aser ; Swan Kiver^ 
Bi'ummoncL 

§ 2. Macrophyllm. Pinnae unijuga^. Foliola paucijuga am- 

pla (pluripollicaria). Capitula globosa. 

4. A. hicida^ giabraj stipulis deciduisj foliolis subljijugis 
ovali-oblongis acuminatis subaequilateris penninerviis supra 
nitidis, glandula in petiolo et sub foliolis supremis, peduii- 
culis fasciculatis paniculatis^ capitulis 6-10-floris, floribus 
sessilibus glabriusculisj cal 5 ^ce tubuloso corolla subqnadruplo 
breviore, ovario breviter stipitato glabro . — Mimosa lucida, 
Roxb. FL Ind. 2, p. 544 . — Biga lucida. Wall Cat. Herb. 
Iiid. n.5267excL litt. B in toto et litt. F ex parte. — Pithe- 
mlohio bigemmo habitu affinis^ sed etiam florida prime in- 
tuitu distinguitur pedunculis non suprapositis. Foliola 
:2-3-pollicaria. Legiiraen 8-9 poll, longuni;, 15 lin. latum ei 
A. Lehbek simile, — Nipalj JVallich^ Assam, Herb. Hooker 
Afelloon, Wallich. 

5. A. umhrosa^ glabra, stipulis parvis persistentibus rigidu« 
lis, foliolis uni-y, sesqui-jugis amplis ovali-oblongis acumi- 
natis parum imequilateris penninerviis supra nitidis, glandula 
inter pinnas et inter foliola, pedunculis axillaribiis, capitulis 
paucifloris globosis, floribus sessilibus glabris, calyce cam- 
panulato corolla infun dibulifor mi- cainpanulata tripio breviorCj 
ovario. sessili glabro . — Inga umbrosa^ Grab, in Wall. Cat. 
Herb. Ind. n. 5273.— Foliola 4-6"pollicaria v. interduiii fere 

Vpedalia. , Flore.s duplo' fere majores quam in- A. lucuh.— 
mek^jralrnh.:': 
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§ 3= Obtusifolim. Pinnse plurijugae (2-6"jpg8e). Poliola 
plurijuga ovata v. obionga (^-l-|-pollicaria) obtusa^ parum 
incequilatera | nervo centrali v. parum excentrico* Stipulee 
obsoletee v« deciduaa. Capitula globosa. 

6. A. LebbelCy ramuiis foliisque glabris v. vix minute pube- 
rulisj pinnis 2-4-jugis5 foliolis 5-9-jugis oblique ovali-oblongis 
obtusissimis ineequilateris subsessilibus, glandula magna 
prope basin petioli^ jugalibus parvis pluribus rarius subnullis^ 
pedunculis elongatis in axillis supremis fasciculatis subrace- 
mosis, capitulis amplis multifloris, floribus breviter pedi» 
cellatis glabris puberulisve^ calyce corolla demidio breviore^ 
ovario sessili glabro^ legumine longissimo glabro- — Acacia 
Lebbek, Willd. DC. Prodr. 2^ p. 466. Acacia speciosa^ 
Willd, DC. Prodr. 2, p. 467- Mimosa Sirissa^ Roxb. FL 
Ind. p. 544. Albizzia latifolia^ Boivin EncycL XIX. 
SiecL p. 33. — Common in collections from tropical Asia 
and Africa^ and often sent also from the West Indies, where 
it is, however, only cultivated, 

/3 puhescens^ ramuiis folds inflorescentiaque molliter pu™ 
bescentibus. — Found with the smooth form in East India, 
y parviflora — Acacia macraphylla^ Bunge Enum. PL Chin, 
p. 20. — Rocky mountains of Pan-shanin North China, Bimge. 

The last mentioned variety does not appear to differ from 
the common form in anything hut the small size of the 
flowers. Boivin, in placing this species ixi Albizzia^ 
its specific name to laUfolia^ which I have not adopted as 
the old name of Lebbek is so well known, and there are other 
species with broader leaves, 

7. A. rhombifolia (sp. n.)^ ramuiis petiolisque puberulis., 
stipiilis deciduis, pinnis 2-3-jugis^ foliolis 3-6-jugis obovaii- 
oblongis rhombeisve obtusis iiicequilateris supra glabris subtus 
pilosulis, glandulis jugalibus ad pinnas et foliola omnia v, 
superiora, petiolari nulla, pedunculis fasciculatis subrace- 
mosis, capitulis multifloris, floribus pedicellatis glabris, calyce 
campanulato 5-fido corolla., dimidio breviore, ovario sub- 
sessili piloso. — Folia fere Zygics Brownei, Flores omnino 
yi/fe^?/£.---»SeiTegambia, Heudeloty n. 735. 
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'8. A. glaberrima^ ramulis pubemliS;, pinnis 1-3-jugis^ foliolis 
3-5-jugis rhombeo-ovatis obliquis subacutis venosis giaber- 
rimis^ glandula in medio petiolo et inter foliola superiora, 
pedunculis axillaribus solitariis ternisvejj capitulis multifloris, 
floribns pedicellatis glabris, calyce tubuloso campanulato 
5-dentato corolla dimidio breviore, — • Mimosa glaberrhna 
Schum. Beskr. PL Guin. p. 321, — Guinea^, where it is used 
as fueb Thonning. I have not seen any specimens of this 
tree, I should, indeed, have referred the preceding A, 
rhombifolia to it, but that the name of glaberrima by no 
means agrees with it. It is, however, not improbable that 
the two may prove to be mere varieties of one species, 

9, A. ferruginea^ ramulis petiolisqne ferrugineo-velutinis, 
stipulis inconspicuis, pinnis 2-5-jugis, foliolis 10-20-jugis ob-» 
longis obtusis utrinque molliter pubescentibiis supra demuni 
glabratis, glandula magna supra basin petioli jugalibus parvis 
panels, pedunculis axillaribus solitariis geminisve ferrugineo- 
velutinis, capitulis amplis multifloris, calyce tubuloso ferru- 
gineo-villoso corolla pubescente subtriplo breviore, ovario 
sessili glabro.—J^^fz/err^^^ine^?, Guillem, et Perr. FL Seneg, 
p, 236, Acacia malacophylla^ SteucL in PL Abyss. Herb* 
Um Itin. n. 521. — Senegambia, Leprieur and Perrottet^ 
Heudelaty n. 881 ; Hot elevated plain bet'ween Schiri and 
Sana in Abyssinia, Schimper, 

10. A. odoratissimaj ramulis petiolisque minute puberulis, 
stipulis deciduis, pinnis 3-8-jugis, foliolis 8-25-jugis late ob- 
longis acutiusculis v. obtusis valde inmquilateris subtus 
glaucis, glandula prope basin petioli et inter pinnas supe- 
riores, panicula polycephala, capitulis pauciflloris, floribus 
sessilibus pubescentibus, calyce corolla 4-5 -plo breviore, 
ovario subsessili glabro. — Acacia odoratissima^ Willd, DC, 
Prodr. 2, p, 466. Albizjsia micrantha^ Boivin L c.*— Flores in 
hac et sequentibus speciebus multo minores quani in preece- 
dentibus,— East Indian Peninsula, a large and handsome 
tree, the timber particularly hard and strong, Rcoi^biirgh. 

: Again Mr, Boivin appears to- me- to have' uselessly changed 
the specific name of this species^ 
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IL A. ramulis petiolisque subpilosis, pinnis 

5- S-jugis^ foliolis niultijugis ovato-oblongis acutiusculis basi 
obliquis glabris subtus glaucis, glandula ad basia petiolij 
jugalibus paucis parvis^ legumine oblongo. — Acacia Lebbe- 
Moides, DG. Predr. 2, p. 4673 Decaisne^ Herb. Tim. p. 133. — 
Island of Timor. I have not seen the plant, and the flowers 
are unknown, but from the description, as far as it goes, it 
must be in other respects near to A. odoratisswia. The pod 
is, however, said to be half as broad again as in A. Lebbek^ 
whilst in A. odoratissima it is not broader than in some 
varieties of A, Lebbek^ and often narrower, but the propor- 
tionate length and breadth of the pod is very variable in 
several species of this genus. 

Flowering specimens gathered by A. Cunningham at Ca- 
reening Bay may possibly be this species, if so it is very 
near to A. Lebbek, but has rather smaller and more nume- 
rous leaflets (often iO to 12 pair), and the flowers rather 
smaller. This should probably be referred to A. Lebbek y, 

12. A. ramiilis leviter angulatis, foliis junioribus 

sericeo-puberulis demum glabratis, pinnis 3-4-jugis, foliolis 

6- 8-jugis oblique ovali-oblongis obtusis v, acutiusculis in- 
mquilateris petiolulatis, glandula magna ad basin petioli, 
jugalibus paucis parvis, panicula laxa, pedunculis plerisque 
2-3-nis, capitulis 15-20-floris, floribus sessilibus, calyce 
dentato corolla vix triple longiore, ovario subsessili glabro, — 
Mimosa proceray Roxb. PL Cor. 2, t. 21. Acacia procera^ 
Willd. DC. Prodr. 2, p. 466. Mimosa elata^ Roxb. Acacia 
elata^ Grab, in Wall. Cat. n. 5233. Mimosa coriacea^ Blanco ? 
FL Filip, p. 7d4. — East India, Burma territory, Wallich, 
Philippine Islands, Cuming^ n. 1563. 

13. A. Milletti (sp, n.), ramulis subteretibus petiolisque 
glabris, stipulis deciduis, pinnis S-S-jugis, foliolis 4-10-jugis 
obovato-oblongis obtusis retusisve basi obliquis glabris, glan- 
dula parva prope basin petioli, jugalibus raris v. nuilis, pa- 
nicuia laxa, pedunculis plerisque 2-3-ms, capitulis paucifloris, 
floribus sessilibus, calyce dentato corolla quadruple breviore, 
ovario breviter stipitato glabro. — Habitus et folia fere A. re- 
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iusm, flores minores^. densiores, fere glabri. Corolla basi 
minus attenuata* Ovarium brevius. Stamina breviter mona- 
delplia. Legumen semipedalej polL latum»— ‘China near 
MacaOj Millett, 

14. A, retusa (sp. ii.)^ ramulis subteretibus petiolisque 
glabriusculis, pinnis 4-6-jugis5 foliolis O-lO-jugis obovato- 
oblongis obtusis retusisve basi obliquis utrinque glabris, 
glandula subimmersa ad basin petioli, jugalibus ad folia et 
pinnas suprema^ panicula laxa, pedunculis plerisque 2-3-ms5 
floribus pedicellatis minute piiberulis, calyce truncato sub- 
dentato corolla triple breviore^ ovario breviter stipitato 
glabro, — Foliola 6-9 lin, longa, 3-4 lin. lata^ margine sub- 
revoluta. Capitula 1 0-1 5-flora. Corolla 3 lin, longa. Sta- 
mina nuraerosa fere pollicaria^ tubo corollam excedente, — 
Philippine Islands^ CumingyU. 1223 and 1593. 

§ 4. Microphyllce* Pinnae multijugee (seepius lO-lS-jugae). 
Foliola multijuga, linearia, parva (1-3 lin. longa) obtusius- 
cula, parum inaequilatera, nervo central! v. parum excen- 
trico. Capitula globosa. 

15. A. myriopJiylla^ ramulis petiolisque pubescentibus^ sti- 
pulis subulatis deciduis v. bine inde persistentibus indurato- 
conicis^ pinnis 15-lS-jugis, foliolis multijugis parvis oblongo- 
linearibus faleatis^ glandula magiia prope basin petioli, juguli- 
bus paucis parvis, pedunculis fasciculatis paniculatis, capitu- 
lis parvis 10 - 20 -floris 5 floribus sessilibus puberulis^ calyce 
campanulato corolla pluries breviore, ovario breviter stipitato 
minute puberulo. — Capitula quam in sequente minora^ folia 
majora foliolis minoribus. — Mimosa microphylla^ Roxb. 
Acacia myriophyllay Grab, in Wall. Cat. n. 5242. — Silletj^ 
WallicL 

16. A. amara (Boivin^ 1. c.)^ ramulis petiolisque velutiuo- 
pubescentibus, pinnis 7-11-jugis approxiinatis 5 foliolis multi- 
jugis parvis oblongo-linearibus falcatis^ glandula in petiolo 
et inter pinnas supremas, pedunculis in axillis supremis fas- 
ciculatis subracemosisj capitulis J 2 - 20 -floris 5 floribus ses- 
silibus puberulisj calyce corolla subtriplo breviore, , ovario 
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stipitato giabro. — Acacia amarayWilld. DC- Prodr, 2, p, 469- 
Acacia neU]/renza, Grab, in Wall. Cat, n. 5240. — Acacia 
Grab. W. et Arn. Prodr. FI. Penin, Ind. Or, l,p, 274. 
—A tall treej common in the East Indian Peninsula, 

17* A. ramulis petiolisque velutioo-pnbescen- 

tibus, stipiilis parvis deciduis^ pinnis 10-20-jugisapproximatis^ 
foliolis multijugis parvis imbricatis linearibns utriiique 
sericeisj glandula in petiolo^ jugalibus panels parvis, pedun- 
cnlis fascicnlatis subracemosis, capitulis globosis^ floribus 
sessilibus sericeis, calyce corolla subtriplo breviore, ovario 
snbstipitato pnberulo. — Acacia sericocephala^ FenzL in PI. 
Abyss. Herb. Un. Itin. — Species vix ac ne vix ab A, amara 
distiiicta foliolis parvis nnmerosis, pnbe subsericea, et legu- 
minibus junioribus puberulis. — ^Ethiopia, KoUcliy^ Herb. 
Un. Itin. FL Nub. n. 294. Sennaar, Kotschy^ n. 244, Abys- 
sinia, Bchimper, Herb. Un. Itin. FL Abyss, n. SI 85 883. 

§ 5. Falcifolia^ Pinnae pluri-saepius multi- jugae. Foliola 

multijuga, falcata, acuta, nervo margini interiori approxi- 
mato. Capitula globosa, 

18. A. Julibrissin (Boivin, 1. c.), glabra v, ramulis foliisque 
junioribus pubesceiitibus, stipulis linearibus deciduis, pinnis 
7-Il“jngis, foliolis multijugis falcato-oblongis acutis nervo 
marginali, glandula prope basin petioli, jugalibus paucis v. 
nuUis, pedunculis elongatis subracemosis, capitulis amplis 
miiltifloris, floribus sessilibus sericeo-puberulis glabratisve, 
calyce corolla subtriplo breviore, ovario sessili minute pube- 
rulo. — ^Acacia Julibj'issm^ Willd. DC. Prodr. 2, p. 469. 
Acacia NemUy Willd. DC. 1. c. — Legumen glabrum v. plus 
minus pubescens. — Mountains of Central Asia: North Persia, 
Gmelin^ Fischer^ East India ] North China, Bunge ; Japan, &c. 
and frequently planted as an ornamental tree in South Eu- 
rope, North Africa, Asia, and some parts of America. 

73 foliis floribusque molliter pubescentibus.— 

mollis^ Wall, PL As. Rar. 2, p. 76> t. 177- Albizzia moUis^ 
Boivin, L c. Acacia Isemhergiana^ Schimp. PL Abyssin. 
herb. Un. Itin, n, 275.“--In gardens in Nipal, and in Abys- 
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sinia/ Neither Dr. Wallich nor Dr. Schimper appear to have 
found it wild. 

19 , A. stipulata (Boivin, 1. c.), ramulis petiolisque jimiori- 
bus pubesceiitibus, stipulis amplis membranaceis acuminatis 
deciduis^ pinnis 7 - 20 -jugis 5 foliolis multijugis oblongo-lineari" 
bus falcatis acutis^ nervo marginali, giandula prope basih 
petioli et inter pinnas superiores^ ipedunculis racemoso” 
paniculatis^ capitulis 10-20-florisj flaribus sessilibus sericeo- 
puberulis, calyce corolla subtriplo breviore, ovario subsessili 
glabro. — Acacia stipulata DC, Prodr. 2, p. 469. — Acacia 
Smitkiana, Wall. Cat, Herb. Irid. n. 5237 (Mimosa, Roxb.) — * 
Acacia marginata^ Hamilt. in Wall, 1, c, n. 524^b — East India i 
Ceylon, Macraei Peninsula, Wight; Nipal, Chittagong and 
Actran, Wallich; Upper Assana, Jenkins. 

20. A. Forbesii (sp. n.), ramulis petiolisque velutino« 
pubesceritibus, stipulis parvis deciduis, pinnis 2-4-jiigis, 
foliolis 10-15-jugls falcato-oblongis obtusis nervo submargi- 
nali utrinque rufo-sericeis v. supra demura glabratis, pedun- 
culis longiusculis axillaribus, capitulis multifloris, floribus 
sessilibus rufo-sericeis, calyce corolla subtriplo breviore, 
ovario subsessili glabriusculo. — Delagoa Bay, east; coast of 
Africa, Forbes, 

XXIII: Zygia, P. Broim^ — E, Mey. 

Calyx tubulosus, 5-dentatus. Corolla infun dibuliformi- 
tubulosa, breviter 5-loba. Stamina plurima, connata in tubum 
corolla multo longiorem, in alabastro spiraliter tortura, 
apice breviter libera. Legumen et habitus Albizzm. 

This African genus might perhaps be considered merely as 
a section of Albizzia, of which it has the fruit, and both 
species come near in habit to the Albizzia rhomhifalia. The 
long, slender, staminal tube, gives them however a very sin- 
gular appearance when in flower, 

1. Z. Brotanei (Walp. Repert. 1, p. 92S), ramulis petio- 
lisque minute tomentellis, pinnis 2-4-jugis, foliolis 3-4-jugis 
oblique ovato-rhombeis utrinque glabris, extimis majoribus, 
p~Inga Zygiay DC. Leg. Mem. p. 440, t. '65.— Senegambia, 
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Leprieur miA Perrottet, Heudeloty n.. 800,' Also in the West 
lodies^ according to De Candolle^ but I have not seen any 
specimens from thence. 

2. Ti. fastigiata Mey. Comm. PL Afr. austr. p. 165) 
ramulis petiolisque ferrugin^o-tomentosis, pinnis 5-6-jugis^ 
foliolis S-15 'jugis oblique trapezoideo-oblongis supra glabris 
subfeus pubescentibusj ultimis minoribus. — "Near Port Nataly 
Brege^ and apparently the same species, Seneganibia^ Heu- 
delot ^ n, 16. 

Mimosa mrguliosa^ Vahl., referred to this genus by Waipers, 
is a species of Inga* Inga sassa^ Willd. Sp. 4^ p. 1027^ is. 
probably a third species of Zygia, 

XXIV. Calliandba, 

Flores plerique hermapliroditi. Calyx campanulatus 5- 
dentatus v. rarius S-fidus^ saepius striatus. Corolla infundi- 
buliformi-companulata;, rarius subtubulosa, laciniis striatis v. 
tenuiter membranaceis. Stamina iudefinita smpius numerosa 
corolla pluries longiora, basi in tubum coalita et corollm 
saepius plus minus adnata. Legumen lineare, rectum v. vix 
falcatum, compressumj, in valvulas 2 lignosas coriaceas v. 
submembranaceas marginibus valde incrassatis ab apice ad 
basin elastice dehiscens, intus uniloculare epulposum. Se- 
minum funiculus smpius brevis. — Frutices v. arbores parvse> 
America calidioris incolm, ssepius inermes. Folia bipinnata> 
petiolo rhachique fere in omnibus eglandulosis. Stipulm in 
ramulis floriferis v. ad basin pedunculorum ssepius persis- 
tentesj subinabricatcej foliaceee, membranacese v. induratcEj 
in ramulis vegetioribus nonnun quani deciduse^ rarius postice: 
in spin am utprimura reflexam mox patentem v. surrectam 
products. Capitula florum globosa^ pedunculata v. rarius 
sessilia, in axillis foliorum superiorum v. in racemo terminali 
solitaria gemina v. rarius plura, staminibus (ultrapollicaribus) 
purpureis V. albis comosa, speciosa- Flores centrales ssepius 
quara in AlUzzia difformes/ corolla elongate -tubulosaj stami- 
num tubo longe exserto.. 
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This beautiful genus is peculiar to the American continent;. 
It has as it were the corolla of an Albizzia, the stainens of 
an Inga, and a pod diflFerent from that of any other genuSe 
All the species (except C. scutellata C, Jilipes, C. tidmlosay 
and sometimes C« obovata) may be distinguished at once^ ei^en 
without the pod^ from Albizzia^ by the absence of glands on 
the leaf-stalks;, from almost all by the size of 

the flower heads, and by the stipules ; and the, remarkable 
manner in which the valves of' the pod roll back, leave no 
doubt as to the genus in any case where that organ can be 
observed. The old species have been usually referred to 
Inga, when seen in flowers only, and to Acacia when found 
in fruit, 

§ I, Macrophyllce. Pinnce et foliola pauci-(l-4-)juga. Foliola 
ultima ultrapollicaria (usque ad 8 poll longa), basi valde 
obliqua, inferiora praesertim interiora multo minora. Flores 
sessiles. Calyx obtuse et (nisi in G. amuzonica) breviter 
S-dentatus, 

1. C. amazonica (sp. n.), glabra, stipuHs falcato-ovatis 
acutis Tnembranaceis,pinnisunijagis, foliolis unijugis maximis 
falcato-ovatis obtuse acuminatis 2-3-nerviis, pedunculis fasci- 
culatis remote racemosis, racemis subpaniculatis, calyce glan- 
duloso-ciliato semi-5-fido corolla tarbinato-cainpanulata triplo 
breviore. — Scandens videtur. Stipulm subsemipollicares. 
Foliola 5-7 poll, longa, Paniculm rami divaricati. Capitula 
magnitudine C. Portoricensis. Legumen junius planum 
margine crasso, maturum non vidi. — On the Amazon river^ 
Pceppig, n. 2070. 

2, C- irinervia (sp. ii.), glabra, stipuHs . , pinnis unijugis, 
foliolis unijugis amplis v. tertio rninore sesquijugis falcato- 
ovatis obtuse acuminatis nitidis subtus elevato~2-3-iierviis, 
pedunculis fasciculatis, calyce breviter dentate corolla tenui 
infundibuliformi-tubulosa pluries breviore.— Rami verrucosi, 
ramulis 'floiiferis abbreviatis stipularum vestigiis obtectis. 
Petioli laeves. Foliola 3-4-pollicaria, foliolo tertio vix pGlli” 

; cari V. deficieute., , Calyx lin. lo.ngus. Corolla Sl.lin tulm 
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elongate tenui. Stamina subpollicaria, tubo longe exserto. 
Legunien non vidi. - — On the Rio Negro, North Brazil^ 
Langsdorff. 

C. carhonaria (sp. n.), glabra, stipxilis lanceolato-subu- 
latis deciduis parvis, pinnis unijngis, foliolis amplis nnijugis 
V. tertio miniroo sesquijugis falcato-oblongis obtuse acumi- 
natis opacis subtus elevato-2-3-nerviis5 pedunculis axillaribus 
fasciculatis, calyce breviter dentato corolla tub ulo so- campanu- 
lata 3-4‘plo breviore, legumine coriaceo crasse marginato 
glabro* — Frutex elatus v. arbor parva, C. trinervm similis* 
Foliola angustiora, 3-5-pollicaria, tertio sublanceolato vix 
pollicare saepe deficiente. Capitula multiflora, densa. Calyx 
1 lin., corolla 2 lin. longa, tubo in faacem elongatam am- 
pliato. Staminum tubus longiuscule exsertas. — Province of 
Popayan, near the river Palace and the Rio Blanco, where 
the inhabitants call it ^‘^Carbonero,’’^ Hariweg^ n. 964. 

4. C, emarginata^ glabra, stipulis lanceolato-subulatis parvis, 
pinnis unijngis, foliolis sesquijugis oblique obovato-oblongis 
obtusiusculis dimidiate- cor datis coriaceis subtrinerviis, pe- 
dunculis fasciculatis subpaniculatis, calycibus dentatis corolla 
infundibuliformi-tubulosa 5-6-plo brevioribus. — Inga emar- 
ginataj Huinb. et Boopl. DC. Prodr. 2, p. 43S. — Unknown 
to me, but apparently near the two last. — Near Acapulco, 
Humboldt and Bonpland. 

5. C. HarrisUy ramulis puberulis, stipulis parvis falcatis, 
pinnis unijugis, foliolis sesquijugis oblique obovato-falcatis 
utrinque puberulis uninervii reticulate-venosis, pedunculis 
axillaribus fasciculatis villosis, calycis dentibus glanduloso- 
puberulis corolla subinfundibuliformi calyce triplo longiore.— 
Inga HarrisU, Lindl. Bot. Reg. 1S40-41, — Frutex scandeos. 
Foliola subpollicaria, obtusa, pube sparsa, in pagina inferiore 
densiore. Pedunculi vix poilicares. Capitula majuscula. 
Calyx lin. Iqngus, tubo striato, dentibus ova tis obtusis- 
simis incrassatis. Corolla 4 lin. v. paullo longior. Stamina 
sesquipollicaria, ultra corollam connata, purpuras centia. Le- 
gumen non vidi,— Mexico. 

6. C. ? coriacea^ glabra? pinnis unijugis, foliolis sesquijugis 
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oblongoJanceoIatis acutiusculis subdimidiatis rigidis coria- 
ceisj. pedunculis axillaribus fasciculatisj legumine lineari recto 
glabro . — Inga coriaceay Humb. et BonpL ex Willd. Spec. 4y 
p. 1010.— Rami teretes fusci. Foliola terminalia^ bipolli- 
caria^ inferiora sesquipollicaria. Capitula circa 12-flora 
Legumen tripollicare, — South America, Humboldt and Bon-‘ 
pland. Neither Kunth nor myself have seen this plant 

7 . C. glabra^ stipulis parvis ovato-lanceolatiSj 

pinnis unijugis^ foliolis sesquijugis oblique ohovali-obloogis 
obtusis, pedunculis petiole longioribus^ floribus glabrisj caly- 
cibus minutis corolla multoties brevioribus^ legumine 
piano glabro valvulis membranaceo-eoriaceis margins incras- 
satisf. — Inga tergeminay Willd, DC. Prodr. 2, p. 437-— West 
Indies: Martinica, Sieher n. 322 1 Dominica, Imray ; St 
Vincent^ Guilding. 

8. C. cylindrocarpa (sp. n.), glabra, stipulis parvis ovato- 

lanceolatis, pinnis unijugis, folio.lis sesquijugis oblique obo- 
vali-oblongis obtusis, pedunculis petiolum subsequantibus, 
floribus glabris, calycibus corolla vix triple brevioribus, 
legumine lignoso subtereti vix marginato glabro. — Species 
foliis C. tergemmm affinis, calyce et fructu distinctissima. 
Legumen 4 poll, longura, leeve, marginibus non prominen- 
tibus, valvulis crassis lignosis semiteretibus more generis 
post dehiscentiam elastice revolutis. — Tropical Brazil, near 
Rio Janeiro, Volily TweediCy n. 1218, Gardner y n. 2.2 

and 2,3. 

9. C. canescenSy molliter pubescens, stipulis parvis ovato- 
lanceolatis acutis, pinnis unijugis, foliolis sesqiii-aut bi-jugis 
oblique obovali-oblongis obtusis uninerviis reticulato-venosis, 
pedunculis rigidulis petiolo longioribus, floribus villosis, 
calyce tubiiloso apice puberulo corolla turbinato-subinfundi- 
buliformi dimidio breviore. — higa canescenSy Cham, et SchL 
Linneea 5, p. 592, Habitu et foliis C. tergemmm affinis, 
imprimis pube diversa, a C, Harrisii foliolis dimidio minori- 
bus, ab utraque specie floribus distincta.—Mexico, Schiede 
nn A Deppe^ > : 

' : iO.: C. Gmldmgii (sp, n.), glaberrima, stipulis ovatis acute 
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acuminatiSj pinnis unijugis, foliolis 2-3-jugis ultimis oblique 
ovatis inferioribus rhotnboideis ooiBibus nitidis^ pedunculis 
petiolo longioribus^ calycibus tubuloso-campanulatis striatis 
corolla plus duplo brevioribus^ legumine liguoso falcato mar- 
ginibus incrassatis basi longe attenuato.—Foliola terminalia 
sesquipollicaria, inferiora minora ingequalia^ glaberrima, subtri- 
iiervia 5 reticulato-venosa. Corolla 5 lin. longa, semi-S-fida^ 
membranacea. Stamina 2 j-pollicaria 3 pauca, tubo subexserto* 
Legumina 4-5-pollicaria. — St. Vincent’s, Guilding, 

11. G.falcata (sp. n,)^ ramulis molliter rufo-villosis, stipulis 
lanceolate- subulatis elongatis rigidis striatis, pinnis unijagis, 
foliolis 3-4-jugis falcato-semiovatis 2-3-nerviis supra parce 
subtus densius pubescentibus, pedunculis petiolo communi 
pluries longioribus, calyce campanulato brevis sime dentato 
corolla subinfun dibulifor mi sub-4-plo breviore. — Stipules fere 
semipollicares. Foliola ultima 2-3-pollicaria, inferiora multo 
minora^ omnia rigide membranacea, breviter et obtuse acumi- 
nata^ venis reticulatis utrinque prominulis* Pedunculi ses- 
quipollicares. Calyx striatus. Corolla 3 lin. longa, apice 
rufO“pubescens, limbo amplo late 5-fido. Stamina numerosa 
basi breviter monadelpha, bipollicaria v. paullo longiora. 
Legumen non vidi. — Raised in Mr. Knight's nursery from 
Mexican seeds. 

12. C. mollissima^ ramulis hirto-tomentosis, stipulis ovato- 
lanceolatis acuminatis, pinnis unijugis, foliolis 4-jugis oblique 
obovatls binerviis utrinque mollissime sericeo-villosis, pedun- 
culis petiolo communi longioribus, calyce campanulato acute 
dentato corolla infundibuliformi 4-plo breviore, legumine 
tomentosa-hirto. — Inga mollissima^Kmiih, DC. Prodr. 2. p. 
439, — Between the Amazon and the Rio de Chota, in the 
province of Jean de Bracamoras^ Humboldt and Bonpland, 
Unknown to me. 

§ 2. LtBtevir antes. Foliola pluri- saepius multi -juga, parva 

(vix semipollicaria nec unquam nisi in Q. capUlata 
earia), membranacea, Isetevirentia nec nitida, Flores 
sessiles. Calyx' ad medium v. profunde 5-fidus. Fila- 
menta s^pius albida V. rosea. 
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The liglit colour of the stamens give the species of this 
group a general resemblance to the Albizzm^ and two species 
have glands on the petioles; but the pods^ as well as the 
geographical station are quite different^ 

13« C. capillata (sp, n,), glabra, stipulis late oblongis 
obtusis membranaceis striatis, pinnis 2-3“jugis5 foliolis 3-4- 
jugis valde obliquis obovato-ellipticis, pedunculis tenuibus 
rigidulis in axillis subfasciculatis, floribus glaberrimis, calycis 
semi- 5 -fidi laciniis oblongis acutiusculis corolla plus dimidio 
brevioribus.— Stipulae 3 lin. longm, fere 2 liii. latae. Foliola 
pollice paullo longiora. Flores in capitulo numerosi. Corolla 
2| lin® longa, limbo ample, laciniis striatis. Stamina circa 50, 
sesquipollicaria, basi breviter monadelpha, — Mexico, at the 
base of Mount San Felipe, Andrieux^ n, 404, 

14. G./omo^a, arborea, glaberrima, stipulis oblongis lan- 
ceolatisve striatis persistentibus, pinnis bijugis, foliolis 4-0- 
jugis obovato-ellipticis basi valde insequilatis, pedunculis 
filiformibus fasciculatis in racemos axillares terminalesve 
dispositis, floribus glaberrimis. — Acacia formosa^ Kunth, DC, 
Prodr. 2, p. 46*6. — Mexico ; near Guanaxuato, Himholdt and 
Bonplandi Granite rocks near the Pacific, Galeott% n, 3190. 

15. C, viridiflora (Tweedie MS. sub Acacia), ramulis pe- 
tiolisque giabris v. ad articulationes pilosis, stipulis oblongo- 
lanceolatis, folds eglandulosis pinnis 2-3-jugis, foliolis 5-7-j^igis 
dimidiatim obovato- oblongis membranaceis giabris junioribus 
ciliatis, pedunculis axillaribus filiformibus petiolo subloiigio- 
ribus, fioribus giabris, calyce profunde 5-fido corolla paruiii 
breviore. — C. formoBiZ et G,fihip)edi affinis, Stipulee 2-3-liii. 
iong£E, rufescentes, membranacese, striatee, ciliatm. Foliola 
ultima 8-10 lin. longa, par infimum CeCteris pluries minus. 
Flores G»filipedis\—S, Jago del Estero, Tweedie. 

16. C. scutellifera (Benth. in Hook. Journ. Bot. 2, p= 139) 
glabra v. ramulis petiolisque puberulis, stipulis linearibus 

. acuminatis, pinnis 2-3-jugis, foliolis 6-9 jugis oblique obovato- 
oblongis falcatis membranaceis, glandula magna scutelliformi 
,:ad; basin, petioli, jugalibus parvis ad pinnas fere omnes et 
pluribus in petiolis partialibus, pedunculis axillaribus termi- 
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nalibusque filiformibuSs floribiis glabris^ calyce , semi-S-fido 
corolla dioiidio breviore^ legumine glabro valvulis membra- 
Eaeeo-coriaceis incrassato-marginatis. — Habitus et inflores® 
centia C. jilipedis. Folia laxiora, pinnae pauciores^ foliola 
parnm majoraj stipulae angustiores et glandulse diverse. 
Legumen 3-4-pollicare;> fere C. portoricensis, — Ribeira in 
Brazil (Prov. Minas Gefaes ?) Langsdorff, 

17. C.filipes (Benth. 1. c.) ramulis petiolisque pubenilisj 
stipulis lanceolato-falcatisj pinnis S-4-jugisj foliolis I0-i6- 
jugis dimidiato-oblongis v. oblongo-lanceolatis falcatis mem- 
branaceis mucronulatis glabris, junioribus ciliatis^ glandulis 
parvis in petiolo communi partialibusve sparsis, peduncnlis 
axillaribus filiformibus fasciculatis^ floribns glabris, calyce 
profunde 5-fido corolla dimidio breviore.— Haec species et 
C. scutellifera ab omnibus hujus sectionis differunt petiolo 
glandulifero. Cseterum C. tetragona et C, portoricensi affinis 
est. Ramuli obscure tetragorii. Stipules 2-3 lin. longm. 
Glandulm quam in praecedente multo min ores. Foliola 4-G 
lin. longa. Corolla ample campanulata semi-6 -fida^ 2 lin. 
longa. Legumen non vidi. — Brazil, PoJiL 

18. Q, teti'agona (Bentli. 1. c.) ramulis tetragonis petio- 
lisque pilosis v. demum glabratis, stipulis lanceolatis per- 
sisteritibus, pinnis 4-6-jugiSj, foliolis multijugis oblongo- 
linearibus basi valde incequilateris glabris ciliatisve, peduncnlis 
axillaribus subterminalibusque fasciculatis, floribus glabris, 
legumine glabro, valvulis tenuibus margine incrassatis.™ 
Acacia tetragonay Wiild, DC. Prodr. 2, p. 468. A. quadran- 
gularisy Link. DC. 1. c.— Caraccas^ Willdenow; near Vera 
Crnz s Schiede. 

19. G. po7'toricensisy ramulis teretibus petiolisque pubes- 
centibus glabratisve, stipulis parvis lanceolatis linearibusTe 
persistentibus, pinnis 2-4-rarius 5 -G-jugis, foliolis multijugis 
oblongo linearibus basi valde incequilateris glabris ciliatisque, 
pedunculis in axillis superioribus solitaris fasciculatisve, 
floribus glabris, leguminibus' glabris obtusis v. iiicurvo-" 
mucronatis, valvulis tenuibus margine incrassato.— 
por/orkeww, Wiild. DC. Prodr. 2, p. 467^ A. carmmanay 
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Willd» DC. L c. A, ungulata^ Desv. DC. Prodr. 2^ p* 466. 
A. alda Colla ex Linneea 4, LittbL p. 55. A. Colleuna^ PresL 
ex Steud. Nom. Bot. ed. 2, p, 4« A. vespertina^ Macfad. FL 
Jam.^ p. 308. — Variat pinnarum numero^ foliorum et stipu- 
larum latitudine^ legumine apice lato nunc obtusissimo nunc 
in unguem incurvuni v. uncinatum producto.- — Frequent in 
the hot regions of Mexico, Caraccas, and some of the West 
Indian Islands. 

20. C. angelica (sp. n.,) arborea, ramulis foliisque mollifcer 
pubescentibus, stipulis parvis lanceolatis, pinnis !-■2-jugis, 
foliolis 6-10-jugis oblongo-linearibus ufcrinque pubescentibus 
membranaceis viridibus, pedunculis tenuibus puberulis pe- 
tiolo communi longioribus, floribus glabriusculis^ calyce pro- 
funde 5“fido corolla duplo breviore, — IStipalae rigidulce vix 
lineam longae. Foliola 2-3-lin. longa, mollia, basi valde 
obliqua. Capitula quam in C. portoricensi minora. Corollee 
vix linea longiores. — Ravines of Regia in Mexico, where it 
is commonly called Cabellito de Angela Galeotti^ n. B362. 

21. C. malacophylla^ (sp. n.,) tota molliter villosa, stipulis 
brevissimis, pinnis unijugis^ foliolis 3~4-jugis oblique obovato- 
falcatis viridibus membranaceis, pedunculis fasciculatis petiole 
communi longioribus, floribus glabriusculis, calyce profunde 
5-fido corolla duplo breviore,— Similis C. angelic< 2 , Stipulse 
saepe vix conspicuse. Foliola 3-4-lin, vel ultima 6 lin. looga, 
obtusissima, mollia. Capitulce fere G, portoncensis. — Mexico, 
at the foot of Mount San Felipe, Andriem^ n. 401. 

22. C. Lambertiana , — Acacia Lambertianay Don. DC. 
Prodr. 2, p. 468, is apparently allied to some of the preceding 
species, hut is unknown to me.— Mexico. 

§ 3, Pedicellatce. Foliola Nitidarum v. interdum ampliora 
fere Macrophyllarum. Flores in umbellula pedicellati, 
numerosi. Filamenta smpius purpurea. 

The two first species of this group come near to some of 
the smaller- leaved Macj'ophyllcey both in foliage and calyx, 
the others are very near the JVijfid'te, but as they are several 
of them in some measure intermediate between the two 
groups, they may be considered as a separate one, eharac- 
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terised by the flowers not closely sessile in a globular liead> 
but pedicellate^ so as to form a simple umbelL 

23. C*? obovata^ (sp. n.^) ramulis rufo-puberulis^ stipulis 
parvis subulatis, pinnis 2-3-jugis, foliolis 2-4'jugis obovato- 
orbiculatis .v, oblique subrliombeis uninerviis junioribus 
ciliatis demum glabris nitidis^ pedunculis petiole communi 
sublongioribus^ floribus breviter pedicellatis, calyce turbinato 
dentato corolla subinfundibuliformi dimidio breviore. — Fo- 
liola rigidula, ultima 1-2 poll, longa. Petioli saepius eglan- 
dulosij interdum vero glandulam observavi parvam inter 
pinnas juga infimas. Pedunculi 2-3«pollicares. Capitula 
magna^ speciosa. Pedicelli fere 2 lin. longij corolla 2 lin. v. 
paullo longiotj membranacea, minute puberula. Legumen 
non vidi. — Brazil^ Lobb» 

2'1. C, iubulos ay (sp. n.^) ramulis lutescenti-v. ferruglneo- 
pubescentibus^ stipulis lanceolato-linearibus, pinnis 2-4-jugis5 
glandula scutelleeformi ad basin petioli^ jugalibusque seepe 
parvis inter foliola, foliolis l~3-jugis oblique obovato-orbicu- 
laribus subrhombeisve supra parce subtus densius pubescen- 
tibus, pedunculis petiolo communi subbrevioribus^ floribus 
breviter pedicellatis, calyce tubuloso ferrugineo-tomentoso 
breviter dentato corolla semi-5-fida sericeo villosa dimidio 
breviore. — -Ramuli crassi sulcati. Stipulee circa 3 lin. longae^ 
rigiduloe, saepius obtusae, Petioli communes semipedales | 
Foliola iis C, obovatm similes* Glandula petiolaris maxima, 
jugalia pauca minima. Capitula circa 10-flora. Pedicelli 
2 lin., calyces 3 lin. longi, molliter tomentosi. Stamina bipol- 
licaria. — Brazil: banks of the Rio San Francisco, near 
Villa Nova, Gardner y n. 1280; Cuyaba, Langsdorff. 

25. C. leptopoday (sp.n.,) glabra v. molliter pilosa, stipulis 
^^aximis foliaceis late cordatis multinervlis retieulatis, pinnis 
unljugis, foliolis 2-4-jugis oblique obovato-falcatis, pedunculis 
gracilibus petiolo longioribus, pedicellis filiformibus flore 
niultoties longioribus. — Frutex tripedalis, nunc glaber- 
rimus glaucescens, nunc totus pilis mollibus patentibus 
vestitus. Stipulee superiores fere pollicem longee et latse, 
consistentia et rete venarum foliolis similes. Foliola ultima 
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fere polliceni longa^ semipolliceni lata. Flores parvi^ piir- 
pwei, in nmbellula 15-20, peclicellis 6*-9 lin. loiigis. Calyx 
vix semilineam longus. Corollaa ladniae demniii profmicle 
solutffi. Legumen junius planum, marginibus vakle incras- 
satis, perfectum non vidi,— Brazil : Serra Acurua, Blanchet^ 
n. 2833 , between Boa Esperanza and Santa Anna das Merces, 
Ga?^dnery n. 2138; the hairy and smooth varieties mixed, 

26 , C, pedkellata^ glabra v. ramulis pilosulis, stipulis pie- 
risque ovato-lanceolatis appressis postice in spinulam patu- 
lam productis, pinnls unijugis, foliolis 4-7-jogis oblorigis 
obtusis, pedunculis folio longioribus, floribus longe pedicel- 
latis glabris, calycibus corolla plus duplo brevioribus, legu- 
mine sericeo-villoso valvulis coriaceisincrassato-marginatis. — 
Acacia pilosa^ Bert? in DC. Prodr. 2, p, 455. — Frutex C. 
hmmatommati simillimus, sed pedicelli constanter calyce plus 
duplo longioresj et flores (teste Ehrenbergio) albi, — Haiti, 
Ehrenberg. 

27- C, umbellifera (Benth, in Hook. Journ. Bot. 2, p, 141.) 
ramulis viscoso-puberulis, stipulis lanceolatis acutis, pinnis 
1-2- rarius 3-jugis, foliolis multijugis ovali-oblongis obtusis 
subciliatis, pedunculis folio longioribus, floribus (centralibus 
exceptis) longe pedicellatis viscidulis subgiabris, corolla 
calyce quadruplo longiore, legumine glabro valvulis mem- 
branaceis margine cartilagineo-incrassatis. — Dry bills near 
Crato in Gear a, Gardner^ n. 1581 ; Piauhy, Gardner^ n. 
2555. ' 

28. C, Blancheti (sp, n.), ramulis petiolisque pilosiilis, 
stipulis lanceolatis acuminatis, pinnis unijugis, foliolis multi- 
jugis oblongo-linearibus obtusiusculis falcatis, pedunculis 
petiolo brevissimo inultoties longioribus, pedicellis calyce 
sub-longioribus, calyce turbinato corolla plus dimidio bre- 
viore breviter S-fido, corollaque membraiiaceis glabris. — 
Frutex ramosissiraus, ramulis floriferis brevibus stipulis ob- 
tectis. Foliola l|-2 lin. longa, conferta, rigidula, nitida, sub- 
ciliata. Pedicelli exteriores 2 lin. longi. Corolla fere, 4 lin. 
longa. Stamina bipollicaria- — Serra Jacobina, Brazil, Blan- 
cto, 'n, 2584. ' 
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§. 4 . Nitidm. Foliola plura^ ssepius multijuga^ parva^ (rarius 
semipollicaria nee unquam pollicaria)^ rigidula^ supra ni™ 
tida. , Pedunciili axillares v. in ramulis abbreviatis sub- 
termiiialesj pauci, Flores in capitulo sessiles^ v. vix in C. 
Tweedii et C» inrhinata brevissime pediceliati. Filamenta 
ssepius purpurea^ rarius albida» 

'Pinnis unijugis rarius suhbijiigis^ 

29 » C» hmmatomma^ glabra v. ramulis pilosulisj stipulis 
lanceolatis appressis postice plerisque in spinulam patulam 
productisj pinnis unijugis^ foliolis 4-7-jugis oblongis obtusis, 
pedunculis folio longioribus^ calycibus corolla sericeo-pilosa 
subtriplo brevioribus^ leguraine sericeo-villoso valvulis co- 
riaceis incrassato-marginatis . — Acacia iKBrnatomma^ DC. Leg. 
Mem. p. 449j t. 68. — St. Domingo, Bertero; Bahamas/ 
Bwainson. 

30. C, chile7isis (sp. n.), appresse pilosa, stipulis lanceo- 
latis acutis rigidis, pinnis unijugis, foliolis 3-5-jagis parvis 
oblongis obtusis v. acutiusculis utrinque appresse pilosis, 
pedunculis petiolo communi longioribus, calycibus corolla 
pilosa dimidio brevioribus, legumine appresse pubescente, 
valvulis rigide membranaceis, margine valde incrassato. — 
Fruticulus rigidus, tortuoso-ramosissimus. Stipulee parvee 
persistentes demum subpungentes. Petioli communes circa 
2 lin., partiales 3 lin. longi. Foliola ]|-2 lin. loiiga, cras- 
siuscula, unin er via, punctata. Corolla 4 lin. longa, tubo 
brevi, limbo 5-fido. Stamina numerosa, Legumen ses- 
quipollicare, oligosperraum. — Chili, Bridges, n. 1291, 

31 . Q>, sessilis (Benth. in Hook. Journ. Bot. 2, p. 141 ), 
glabra v. pilosula, pinnis unijugis, foliolis multijugis falcato- 
oblongis obtusiusculis, capitulis sessilibus terminalibus, flo- 
ribus glabris, calyce 5-dentato corolla dimidio breviore laci- 
niisque corollse striatis, Stipulee ovatee obtusae, striate, 
ramulos floriferos brevissimos obtegentes, Petiolus com- 
munis 1-2 lin., partiales l-li poll, longi/ Foliola 15 - 20 - 
juga, 2-3 lin, longa. Capitula stipulis bracteeeformibus 
suffulta,, 15-20 flora. Calyx 1 lin., corolla 2 lin, longa. 
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Stamma patica* Legumen mihi ignotum. — Serra Acurua in 
Brazil^ Blanchet^ n» 2816. 

32; C. sqiiarrosa^ ramulis petiolisque pilosulis, stipulis 
lanceolatis acutis, pinnis l-2-jugis^ foliolis multijugis linea- 
libns obtusisj pedunculis axillaribus terminalibusque petiolo 
brevissimo multoties longioribus, floribus glabris^ calycibus 
brevissime dentatis corolla plus diroidio brevioribus corollis- 
que striatis. — Acacia squarrosa Mart, in Herb. Hook. 
A, Magdalenm Bert, in DC. Prodr. 2^ p. 455? — Fruticulus 
ramosissimus. Stipules ad basin pediinculorum imbricates^ 
indurates, l|-2 lin. longes. Petiolus communis 1-2 lin., par- 
tiales fere pollicem longi. Foliola crebra, 1-| lin. longa. 
Calyx 1 lin. dentibus acutis, corolla 2| lin. longa, limbo 
ample carapanulato. Ovarium glabrum. Legumen non vidi. 
—Brazil, Campo Serral, Martins, 

33. C. taocifolia^ petiolis pubescentibus, pinnis unijugis, 
foliolis multijugis oblongis dimidiato-cordatis glabris, capi- 
tulis axillaribus solitariis paucifloris breve-peduuculatis. — 
Inga taxifolia Kunth., DC. Prodr. 2, p. 439, — Andes of 
Quito. Unknown to me. 

34. C. brevipes (Bentli. in Hook. Journ. Bot. 2, p. 140.J, 
glabra, pinnis unijugis, foliolis multijugis oblongo-linearibus 
falcatis obtusiusculis glabris, pedunculis axillaribus termina- 
libusque subfasciculatis petiolo brevi longioribus, calyce mi- 
nute 5-deutato ciliolato extus corollaque glabris, legutnine 
glabro valvulis membranaceo-coriaceis crasso-marginatis. — * 
Frutex ramosissimus, Stipulee minutae, rarius 1 lin. longee, 
Petiolus cotnmunis 1-2 lin., partiales circa pollicem longi. 
Foliola 15-25-juga, 1-3 lin. longa. Calyx vix I lin, longus, 
corolla 2 lin., limbo ample campanulato. Stamina circa 20. 
Legumen 2-3-pollicare, margine fere lignoso, — Brazil ; Pohl^ 
SellOj Martins (Herb, FL Bras, n. llOOj. 

35. C. purpu7'ea, glabra, stipulis lanceolatis acutis, pinnis 
unijugis, foliolis 3-7-jugis ovatis v. obovato-oblongis obtusis, 
pedunculis petiolo longioribus, floribus glabris, calycibus co- 
rolla triplo brevioribus, legumine glabro, valvulis coriaceis 
sublignosis incrassato-marginatis, — Inga purpurea Willd, 
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DC. Prodr. 2 , p. 439, — West Indies 5 Antigua^ Nicholson^ 
Ste. Croix^ Herb, BeroL ; St, VincenPs^ Anderson i Marti- 
iiica; South American coasts Para, Deinerara and Cumana^ 
Herb, Hooker, • 

36. G. Sur'inamensis (sp. n.)^ ramulis petiolisqne pubescen- 
tibus, stipulis ianceolatis, pinnis unijugis, folioiis 8 - 10 -jugis 
oblique oblongo- Ianceolatis obtusiusculis coriaceis glabris ci- 
liatisve, pedunculis axillaribus petiolo brevissimo pluries 
Jongioribus, floribus glabris, calyce dentato corolla ter bre- 
viore. — -Intermedia fere inter C. purpm'eam et C.virgatam. 
Foliola quam in hac pauciora et latiora, angustiora et nume- 
rosiora quam in ilia, Flores et stamina alte connata C. vir^ 
gates, Petioli etiam partiales et peduncuii pubescentes.— 
Surinam, Hostmann^ n. 171* 

37 . Q* virgata (Benth, in Hook. Joum. Bot. 2, p. 140), 
ramulis petiolisque vix puberulis, stipulis lanceolato-setaceis, 
pinnis unijugis, folioiis multijugis oblique cordato-lanceolatis 
inucronatis coriaceis rigidis glabris, pedunculis subsolitariis 
petiolo breYissimo pluries longioribus, floribus glabris, calyce 
dentato corolla ter breviore. — Stipulee vix 2 iin. longae, 
Petiolus communis 2-3 lin., partiales 3-5 poll, longi. Foliola 
4-8 hn, longa, pleraque falcata. Peduncuii bipollicares ri- 
gidi, Capituluni densunn Corollee 3| lin, longse, laciniis 
apice leviter striatis. Stamina numerosa. Ovarium gla- 
brum. Legumen non vidi. — Brazil, PohL 

^ Pinnis 2-^'jugiSy rarius 4-jugis> 

38. C. eriophylla (sp. n.), ramulis petiolisque tomentoso- 
lanatis, stipulis lineari-lanceolatis rigidis, pinnis 2-3-jugis, 
folioiis multijugis oblongo-linearibus obtusiusculis subtus 
sericeo-pilosis, pedunculis tenuibus petiolo longioribus, ca- 
lycibus minimis corolla pilosa multoties brevioribus, — -Speci- 
men uiiicum vidi C, Cumingii affine, sed ut videtur speci- 
fice distinctum foliis et folioiis multo minoribus, subtus pilis 
albis longi s dense obtectis. Corollse paullo breviores et latius 
campanulatee. — Mexico ; Chila in the district of Pueblo, 
A'ndrieuXy n. 405, 

39. C. Californica (Benth, Bot. Sulph. p. 14. t« 11), rania- 

VOL. Ill* _ I / 
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Ms petiolisque appresse pilosis demura glabratisj stipulis kii- 
ceolato-subulatis rigidis, pinnis 2-4-jugis3 foliolis 8-15-jugis 
oblongis obtusiusculis utrinque appresse pilosis demum co- 
riaceis nitidis, pednnculis tenuibus petiolo paullo longiori- 
bus, calycibus corolla pubesceiite multoties brevioribus.— 
Species C. eriophylla et C* Cumingii afiinis, sed ab utraque 
distinct a. —Bay of Magdalena, I,ower California, Hinds, 

40. C. Omningii (Benth. in Hook. Journ. Bot. 2, p. 140), 
ramulis petiolisque puberulis, stipulis lanceolatis acutis rigi> 
dis, pinnis distaiitibus 2'3-jugis, foliolis niultijugis oblongo- 
linearibus obtusiusculis glabris, pedunculis tenuibus petiolo 
vix brevioribus, calycibus corolla pilosula multoties breviorl- 
bus. — Ramuli brevissimi, stipulis imbricatis obtecti. Petioli 
communes pollicares, partiales 1-2-pollicares. Foliola 10- 
25-juga, 2-3 lin. longa. Calyces vix semilineara longi. Co- 
rolla tubuloso-campanulata, fere 4 lin. longa. Stamina polli- 
caria. Ovarium glabrum. Legumen non vidi.— Panama and 
Western Columbia, Cuming^ n, 1248. 

jS.? Galeotiii^ pinnis S-fbjugis, corollis glabriorlbus. — Mexi- 
co; woods of the province of Oaxaca at an elevation of 6 to 
7000 feet, Galeotti^ u, 3148. 

41. C. Xalapensis (sp. n.), ramis petiolisque pilosulis de- 
mum glabratis, stipulis lanceolatis acuminatis, pinnis 2-5- 
jugis distantibiis, foliolis multijugis oblique ovali-oblongis 
obtusis junioribus ciliatis demum glabris, pedunculis petiolo 
subbrevioribiiSj calycibus turbinato-campanulatis 5-.dentatis 
corolla glabriuscula subtriplo brevioribus, — Affinis liinc Cb 
hicoloTiy bine C. Cummingii et C. Calif ornic<B^ a priore cliversa 
folioruiii pinnis paucis distantibus, foliolis majoribus pro- 
portione multo latioribus, ab his calyce multo niajore distiii- 
guenda. Ovarium glaberrimum, Legurneri ignotuni.— 
Mexico; woods of the neighbourhood of Xalapa, Gakotti, 
n. 3314. 

42. C. mertensioides^ ramis petiolisque hirsutis, stipulis 
lanceolato-subulatis rigidis, pinnis 2-3-jugis, foliolis 12-15- 
jugis oblongis subtus villosis trinerviis, pedunculis elongatis 
subtus villosis, calycibus dentatis corolla duplo brevioribus, 
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legumine glahvo^—Acacia asplenioidesy Nees. Bot, Zeit, 4. p. 
203. Inga mertensioidesy Nees et Mart. DC. Prodr. 2, p. 446. 
— Fruticulus prostratus, Foliola ultima 3 4 lin. longa. Capi- 
tula majuscula 8-10-flora, Filamenta purpurea. Species milii 
ignota, — Brazil in the Campos of Goyaz^ Bahia^^ and Minas 
NovaSj Martins, 

43. C. hicolor (Benth. in Hook, Journ. Bot, 2^ p, 139,)^ 
ramulis petiolisque pilosulis demum glabris^ stipulis lanceo- 
latis acutis, pinnis S-G-jugis, foliolis multijugis parvis linea- 
ribus obtusiusculisj pedunculis petiolo longioribus^ fioribus 
glabriusculisj, calyce corolla dimidio breviore ore dentato 
ciliolato^ legumine coriaceo lignoso marginato pilosulo. — ^Fru- 
ticulus humilis. Pinnae f-poll. iongsBj foliolis crebris l-l| 
lin. longis. Corolla 3 liii, longa. Legumen 2-3-pollicaria. — • 
South Brazil] sandy shores of the Uruguay and Banda 
Oriental; SellOy Tweediey Bairdy &c. 

44. C. Tweedii (Benth. ini. c. p. 140); ramulis petiolisque 
pilosis, stipulis ovatis acutiusculis; pinnis 3-4-jugis, foliolis 
multijugis oblongo-linearibus acutiusculis ciliatis subtus pi- 
losis, pedunculis petiolo longioribus, bracteolis sub dore 
lanceolatis linearibusve deciduis, fioribus brevissime pedi- 
cellatis molliter pilosis, calyce turbinato corolla dimidio bre- 
viore, legumine sublignoso crasso dense villoso. — Arbor 
parva v. in montosis fruticulus humilis (Tweedie), Pili mol- 
les albidi, in partibus junioribus dense sericei, in adultiori- 
bus rariores patentes. Stipulm striatse, 3-4 lin. longee. Pe- 
tiolus communis 1-2 poll., partiales 1-Ii poll, longi, Fo- 
liola crebra, 2 3 lin. longa. Capitula 15-20 flora. Calyx 
membranaceusj ad medium 5-fidus. Legumen 2-3-pollicarej 
utrinque atteouatum, marginibus incrassatis.— -Common on 
the rocky shores and mountains of the Rio Grande and Rio 
Jaquhy in South Brazil ] Tweedie^ Sello. 

45. G, stipulacea {Bmth, in L c. p. 137)> ramulis petiolis- 
que glabris v, vix puberulis, stipulis lanceolatis obtusis rigi- 
dis; pinnis 3-4-jugis, foliolis 8-l2-jugis oblique oblongis obo- 
vatisve subcoriaceis glabris, pedunculis fasciculatis petiolo 
brevioribus, calycibus glabris corolla adpresse pubescente 

I 2 
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subtriplo breyioribas. — Arbuscula. Petioli communes pie- 
rique bipollicares^ partiales ultimi lougiores^ infimi breviores* 
Foliola saepius semipollicaria. Ovarium breviter villosuoi. 
Legumen non vidi. — British Guiana, Schomburgk^ n. 582, 

46. C. fasciculata (Benth. in 1. c. p. 140), ramulis petio- 
lisque glabris v. minutissime tomentellis, stipulis parvis Ian- 
ceolatis rigidis, pinnis 2-4-jugis, foliolis multijagis falcato™ 
linearibus obtusiusculis supra nitidis glabris^ pedunculis pe- 
tiolo subbrevioribus^ floribus glabris, calycibus S-dentatis 
corolla plus triple brevioribus, legumine lignoso glabrOo— 
Petioli communes pollicares, partiales usque ad duplo lon- 
giores. Foliola crassiuscula, 3-4 lin, loriga. Corolla 2i lin. 
longa. Stamina pollicaria, Legumen 1 -'2-pollicare, acutum, 
valvulis late et crassiuscule niarginatis.^ — Brazil, Sello^ Pohl^ 
Langsdorff^ probably from the mining districts. 

47 . C. Gardneri (sp. n,), humilis, caule foliisque glaberri- 
mis, stipulis parvis lanceolate- setaceis, pinnis bijugis distan- 
tibus elongatis, foliolis . raultijugis oblongis obliquis, valde 
insequilateris coriaceis venosis, pedunculis elongatis, calyce 
glabriusculo obtuse dentato corolla tomentosa triplo bre- 
viore. — ■ Pinnee 3-4-pollicares, petiolo communi l-b|~-pol- 
licari. Foliola 3-4 lin. longa. Flores ut in sequentibus 
ampli, speciosi. Corollae semipollicares, tomento brevi 
subsericeo indutee. — Province of Goyaz, Brazil, Gardner^ n™ 

3703 . 

48. C. abbreviata (sp. n.), ramulis petiolisque pilosis v. de- 
mum glabratis, pinnis bijugis, foliolis multijugis ovato-oblon- 
gis obliquis falcatis valde insequilateris, stipulis lanceolatis 
persistentibus, pedunculis petiolo brevioribus apice bracteatis, 
floribus hirsutissimis, calyce truncate corolla dimidio bre- 
viore. — Forte C. macrocephalm varietas \ pinnee tamen in 
speciminibus suppetentibus omnes bijugse, foliola majora, 
capitula. minora. — Province of Piauhy, Brasil, Gardner^ in, 
2-556. 

Pimu quadri-pluri'jugis^ rarius suhtrijngis. Capitula' 
scepe breviter fasciculato-racemosa^ 

49:.' C. (Be^^ Joiirn. Bot. 2, p. 
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140)3 ramulis petiolisque pilosis, stipulis lanceolatis peisis- 
tentibus, pinnis distantibus S-J-jugis, foliolis multijugis 
ovato- oblongis obliquis falcatis valde insequilateris, pedun- 
culis petiolo brevioribus apice bracteatis, floribiis rufo-hirsu- 
tissimis, caiyce truncato corolla dimidio breviore, — Fruti- 
cuius humilis. Petioli communes 3-5 poll., partiales 
poll, longi. Foliola 3-5 lin. longa. Pedunculi crassi, mfo- 
liispidi. Corollge 5 lin. longee, profunde S-fidae. Stamina 
plus 2 poll, longa. Ovarium villosum, Legumen non vidi.— 
— Brazil, SellOy Polil ; province of Goyaz, Gardner^ n. 
3129. 

/3. foliolosa^ pinnis y-^-jugis, foliolis minoribus, — Brazil, 
Sello. 

50. C. dysantha (Bentb. in 1. c. p. 138), ramulis angulatis 
pubescentibus, stipulis lanceolatis persistentibus, pinnis 4-6-- 
jugis, foliolis multijugis falcato-oblongis rigidis coriaceis 
subtus pubescentibus, bracteis late ovato-lanceolatis, capitu- 
lis subsessilibus interrupte fasciculato-spicatis, floribus 
hirsutissimis, legumine crasse sublignoso hirsutissimo, — 
Brazil, province of Minas Geraes, Sello^ Claussen. 

51. C. viscidula (sp. n.), ramulis subteretibus petiolisque 
hirsutissimis, stipulis ovatis deciduis, pinnis 3-5-jugis, fo- 
liolis multijugis falcato-oblongis ciliatis, bracteis ovato.? lan- 
ceolatis, capitulis pedunculatis breviter fasciculato-raceinosis, 
pedunculis bracteolisque glutinoso-villosis, calycibus 5-fidis 
corolla apice birsutissima vix brevioribus. — Folia fere C. 
dysantli(B^ petioli communes breviores, foliola seepius angus- 
tiora, 4-5 lin. longa. Pedunculi semipollicares. Bracteolae 
numerosee, fusco-membranacem. Calix 4 lin. longus. Ova- 
rium villosum, Legumen non vidi. — Brazil, Serra Jacobina, 
Blanchet Ti, 2S20. 

52. C. turbinaia (sp. n.), ramulis teretibus petiolisque 
pubescentibus, stipulis lanceolatis persistentibus, pinnis 8- 
12-jugis, foEolis multijugis falcato-oblongis rigidulis ciliatis, 
bracteis ovato-lanceolatis, ' capitulis breviter pedunculatis 
fasciculato-racemosis, floribus breviter pedicellatis birsutissi- 
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miSj. calycibus turbinatis .5-fidis corolla brevioribtis*— Habitu 
C., dysanth{B affinis^ foliolorum ^ forma et calycibns distincta. 
Flores in capitulo, 8-10, exteriores breviter pedicellati, pe- 
dicello larius calycem eequante, interior sessilis, difFormis. 
Corolla 4-4| lin. longa. Ovarium villosum* Legumen non 
vidi.' — Matto grosso, Mamo^ Lhotsky. 

53« C^foliolosa (sp. n.), ramulis petiolisque pilosis, stipu- 
lis oblongis, pinnis 5-9-jugis, foliolis multijugis linearibus 
aciitiusculis juiiioribus subtus pilosis, calyce corolla dimidio 
breviore, legumine sublignoso crasso dense vill os o,~Arbor 
parva. Stipulae 6-7 lin. longce, membranacccie* Folia fere C« 
bellm, Flores ampli,^ — Brazil, Sello^ near Formigas in Minas 
Geraes, Gardner^ n. 4525. 

54. C. hella^ ramulis petiolisque tomentoso-puberulis, sti- 

pulis parvis lanceolatis acutis, pinnis 12-15-jugis, foliolis 
multijugis linearibus acutis, capitulis breviter fasciculato-ra« 
cemosis, pedunculis petiolo brevioribus, floribus subsessili- 
bus, calycibus breviter dentatis corolla villosa triple brevio- 
ribus.— j4eacia Martins herb, an Spreng,? Syst. 3, p. 

141. — Stipulse vix 2 lin. longee. Petioli communes subtri- 
pollicares, partiales 1-1| poll, longi. Foliola crebra, plera- 
qne 2 lin. longa, supra nitidula. Pedunculi rigidi, sesqui- 
pollicares, uti flores rufo-villosi. Corollic 3^ liii. longa3, 
limbo amplo. Stamina numerosissima, plus quam 2 poll 
longa. Ovarium glabrum. Legumen igno turn.— Brazil, 
Sello \ Villa nova de Almeida, MartiuB. 

55. (7. microphylla (Benth.in Hook. Journ. Bot, 2, p. 139)^ 

ramulis foliisque glabris v. vix puberulis, stipulis lineari- 
setaceis, pinnis 15-JO jugis, foliolis multijugis minimis ob- 
longo-linearibus mucronulatis, pedunculis crassis petiolo 
brevioribus, floribus sessilibus, calyce campanulato minute 
5-dentato corolla glabra triplo breviore, legumiiie lignoso 
vektino-villoso.— Stipulge 2-4 lin. long®, Petiolus com-^ 
munis poll. Ibngus. PinnEc vix pollicares, Foliola 

30-40 juga, imbricata, vix lineam longa. Corolla 4 lin, longa. 
Stamina ultrapollicaria. Legumen 3 poll, longum, 3-4 lin; 
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latum, acuminatum, basi longiuscnle angustatam.— -Brazil, 
Sellos Claussen. 

56: C. myriophylla (sp, n,), ramnlis foliisque junioribus 
sericeo-villosis demum glabrescentibus, stipulis lanceolatis 
acuminatis, pinnis 10-20-jugis, foliolis multijugis minutis 
oblongo-linearibus acutiusculis, peduiiculis petiolo breviori- 
bus, iloribus sessilibus, calyce turbinato ore ciliato dentato 
corolla glabra plus dimidio breviore, legumine sublignoso 
glabro.— C. micropJiyllce simillima ; foliola adhuc minora, 
folia pedunculi et ramuli juniora pilis sericeis obtecta, flores 
minores, et ovarium uti legumen glaberrim urn. —Brazil (Mi- 
nas Geraes?), Bello ^ Pohl^ Miers. 

§. 5. Racemos(B. Pirinee multijugse. Foliola multijuga, parva 
(i-4 liii, longa). Capitula longe racemosa, pedunculis bre- 
vibus scepius fasciculatis. Filamenta purpurea. 

57* C, Houstoni (Bentb. in Hook, Journ, Bot, 2, p, 139), 
ramulis petiolisque ferrugineo-pubescentibus, stipulis parvis 
deciduis, pinnis 7-li-jugis, foliolis multijugis oblongo-Hiiea- 
ribus subfalcatis, pedunculis brevibus longe racemosis v. in- 
ferioribus panels axillaribus, pedicellis calyce brevioribus 
floribusque adpresso-hispidis, legumine crasso %dllosissimo. — 
Acacia Housioni Willd, Spec, 4, p. 1062. Bot, Reg. t. 98. 
Inga Houstoniy DC, Prodr. 2, p. 442. Acacia metro- 
siderijiora Schlecht? Linneea, 12, p, 567. — Frutex orgy- 
alis. Foliola 3-4 lin, longa. Racemus seepe pedalis, basi 
foliatus V. omnino apbyllus. Corolla 4-5 lin. longa. Stamina 
numerosa, bipollicaria. Legumen 4-pollicare utrinque acu- 
turn. — Near Vera Cruz and Xalapa, Willdenoiv^ ScMedey 
Lmden^'Ti. 677^ Galeoftiy n. 3315, &c. 

58. C, grandiflora (Benth. 1, c.), ramulis petiolisque ferru- 
gineo-pubescentibus, stipulis lineari-Ianceolatis deciduis, pin- 
nis 15-20“jugis, foliolis multijugis parvis oblongo-linearibus 
obtusiusculis, pedunculis brevibus longe racemosis, pedicellis 
brevissimis floribusque adpresso-bispidis, legumine crasso 
villosissimo,— grandiflora Willd.. Spec, 4, p,'1074. 
momaia DC, Prodr. 2, p. 442, exparte. Acacia calUs-- 
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temon^ Schleclit? Lintisea 12^ p, 568* — A« C. Kimthii differt 
imprimis floribus subsessilibus minus hirsutis et racemo se- 
pius aphylloj a C. Houstoni foliis^ iis C. Kuntliii simillimis* 
— Mexicoj Bates^ Mackenzie &C.5 near Toluca^ Andfieuw^ 
M. 406 » 

59, C. Kunthii (Benth, 1. c.)^ ramulis petiolisque ferrugi- 
neo-pubescentibus^ stipulis lanceolatis deciduis^ pinnis 15- 
24;jugis^ foliolis mnltijugis parvis oblongo-linearibus obtu- 
siusculis, pedunculis brevibus ionge racemosis inferioribus 
axillaribuSj pedicellis calyce longioribus floribusque ad- 
presso-hispidis, legumine crasso villosissimo. — Inga ano- 
mala^ Kunth;, Mim. p, 70 t, 22, L anomala fi pedicellatas 
DC. Prodr. 2, p. 442. — Foliola quam in C. Houstonia multo 
numerosioraj dimidio minora. — Mexico^, near Pazcuaro and 
oil the Jorullo mountain, Humboldt and Bonpland^ near 
Tlalpuxabua, G. Graham. 

60. C. parmjlora (sp, n.), ramulis petiolisque adpresse 
pubescentibus, stipulis inferioribus lanceolatis superioribus 
setaceis, pinnis 12-1 5 -jugis, foliolis multijugis minimis lineari- 
bus mucronulatis, panicula terminali gracili polycephala, 
capitulis minimis paucifloris, floribus sessilibus, calyce den- 
tato corolla dimidio breviore, legumine lignoso puberulo. — 
Species distinctissima, habitu Mimosm microcephalcB similis, 
floribus et legumine diversissima, Frutex elegans, ramosis- 
simus. Stipulse 1-3 lin. longee. Folia iis C. microphyllm et 
C. myriophyllm sirailia, foliolis creberrimis vix lineam longis. 
Racemi graciles, 3-4-pollicares, aphylli, ad apices ramulorum 
et in axillis supremis in paniculam foliatam dispositi. Pe- 
dunculi 2-4 lin. longi, filiformes, fasciculati, bracteis stipulffi- 
formibus suffulti, Capitula 3-10 flora. Corollae vix lineam 
long®. Stamina pauca (10-12) basi monadelpha, purpurea, 
corolla subtriplo longiora. Legumen breviter stipitatum 
2 -| .polLlongum, 4lin- latum. — Brazil (Minas Geraes ?), Sello, 
Fohl^ Claussen^ Langsdarff. 

Inga fa8C%(Mla^ Willd, Spec. .43, p. 1022, is probably also 
'^.Calliandra.. 

(To be continued.) 
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Sertum Plantarum ; or, Drawings and Descriptions of 
Rare or Undescribed Plants^ from the Author's Herbarium ; 
by H. B. Fielding, Esq., F.L.S, & R.G.S. ; assisted by 
George Gardner, F.L.S., and Superintendent of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens^ Ceylon, 

Mr. Fielding is laudably engaged in making known to tke 
botanical world some of the treasures of one of the most 
extensive herbaria that was ever formed by a private indi- 
vidual 5 and, under the title of Sertum Plantarum, there 
has already appeared an octavo fasciculus, with twenty-five 
plates executed in lithography, from the pencil of a member of 
his own family, representing entirely new or very little known 
plants, accompanied by analyses where considered necessary, 
and a page of descriptive matter to each. The size and 
general execution of the work are similar to what is adopted 
in Hooker^s leones Plantarum, and the subjects, being en- 
tirely different from those there given, the book ought to 
find a place in every botanical library in the kingdom and upon 
the continent. The majority of the plants in the present fas- 
ciculus consists of the novelties collected in Brazil by Mr. 
Gardner, whose assistance, as announced in the title, is on 
that account the more valuable 5 others are from Swan River, 
Peru, Chili, Mexico, &c. ; and we have reason to know that 
a second fasciculus is nearly ready for publication, which will 
contain equally interesting subjects. It is announced that the 
Sertum Plantarum will be completed in four Parts ; but we 
trust that the public-spirited author may be induced to carry 
it on to a much greater extent. Every working botanist is 
conscious of the value of this and similar publications. 


VOL. III. 


K 
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Miguel, Sertum Exoticum. 

Similar in character and utility to the Sertum Plantarmn 
of Fielding-, and to the leones Plantarmn oi Hooker, is the 
of Fred, Anb. Guih Miguel, a botanist of 
Leyden, already advantageously known by his Observa- 
tiones de Piperaceis et Melastomaceis,” accompanied by 
excellent plates and analyses in folio. The present work 
is upon a smaller size, quarto, but equally valuable as regards 
the plates and descriptions. It is destined to contain figures 
and descriptions of new or little known species, and is 
announced to appear, from time to time, in numbers, each 
containing five plates, with accompanying text, at the price 
of five francs a number. The Dutch Herbaria wfill no 
doubt afford ample materials for such a publication, which 
we trust will meet with the encouragement it deserves. 
The first number alone has yet reached our hands, and the 
plates in lithography, and descriptions are equally carefully 
executed. The species are, Selaginella Poeppigiana^ Spreng-i 
Scleria Kunthi% Mig. ; Phytolacca Bogotensis^ H. B. K. | 
lonidium viscidulum^ li, B. K. (from Surinam specimens) | 
and Cissa7np)elos canescens^ Mig., from Mexico. 


Johnson^ Iter Plantariim^ 

Mr. Pamplin is about to reprint, with some remarks and 
notes, an exceedingly scarce little pamphlet, of which, so far 
as he knows, there is not another copy than the one which 
is now being transcribed from, in existence. It is entitled t 

Johnson (Thomas), Iter plantanm investigationis ergo 
susceptum a decim Sociis in agrum Cantianum^ Anno 
■Dorn. 1029, Julii 13. 

Ericetum Hampstedianum s, plaiitarum ibi crescentium obser-^ 
vatio habita^ Kmho Eodem, 1 August!. 

BescTiptio itimris plantarmn investigationis ergo siiscepti in 
agrum Cantiamm^ Kxmo Dorn. 1632, et enumeratio planta-- 
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7^mn in Ericeto Hampstediano locisque vicinis crescenimm^ 

(Londini) 1632. 

Of the Iter^^ and the Ericetnm Hampstedianum/^ it 
would seem^ from Dryander^s valuable Catalogue of the 
Banksian Library^ that the original M.S, (only) is in that 
eollection (now of course in the British Museum) ; and it 
is further remarked “ In Museo Britannico adest exemplar 
impressum^ 2 plagularum, in 4to./^ from which latter no doubt 
this reprint 'will be made. Of the portion of the pamphlet 
called Descriptioj &c.^^ it appears that a printed copy exists 
in the Banksian Library | for besides the date it is added^ 
^^Pagg. 39, cum figuris ligno incisis 5, quarum 3 priores 
redeunt in ejus editione herbarii Gerardi, pag, 1570 et 2 
posteriores ibidem, p. 37.^^ 

We may observe that it is the same Dr. Thomas Johnson 
whose name is commemorated by Mr. Brown in the beautiful 
JoJinsonia lupulina of New Holland. Besides being the 
editor of the second edition of Gerarde's Herbal in 1633, 
he was author of two other pamphlets, enumerated in the 
Cat ah Biblioth, Banks, ^ under the titles of Mercurius Bota- 
nicus, sive plantarum gratia suscepti itineris, anno 1634, 
descriptio. Lond. 1634, S, pp. 7 V ‘^Mercurii botanic! 
pars altera, sive plantarum gratia suscepti itineris in Cam^ 
h'iam descriptio, exhibens reliquarum stirpium nostratium 
(qu£e in priore parte non enumerabantur) catalogum. pp. 37-^^ 
He is said to have been killed while fighting in the royal 
cause in September, 1644. 


De Candolle^s 

: We are daily expecting to receive the eighth volume' of 
De Candolle^s Prodbomus Syst. Nat. Regni Vboe- 
TABiLis, which, as is well known, since the lamented death 
of its illustrious author, has been continued by Ms talented 
and only surviving son. It had been announced for 
November of last year, but we are not aware that, if then 

K 2 , 
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published^ any copies have yet (February 1844) reached this 
country. M. Alphonse De Candolle/’ we learn from 
a recent aTinouncement, author of a part of the seventh 
volume^ and honourably known by many botanical works, 
now devotes himself to the continuation of this noble 
undertaking. He works with the advantage of materials^ 
in books and herbaria^ even more complete than those 
which were available to his father^ all whose notes and 
MS. he possesses ; among which are many portions quite 
finished and ready for the Prodr arms ; and he stands for- 
ward^ aided by numerous fellow-labourers^ whose names are 
a guarantee for their entire success. The Prodromm is no 
mere conapilation ; it is a work accomplished by the exami- 
nation of plants themselves^ and a diligent study of tlie 
species. The plan improves as it proceeds. Henceforth 
each family, confided to a single botanist, may be looked 
upon in the light q{ Monograph. The specific characters 
are to be fuller than in the preceding volumes, and a few lines 
of description, following the synonyms, wall contain all the 
particulars wdiich aid in defining the species. This more 
detailed plan, of course, requires greater labour and longer 
time ; but thanks to the number of botanists and the 
unanimity of views in the several fellow-workers, we quite 
believe that the remaining volumes will appear more quickly 
than did the earlier ones/^ 

The eighth volume may convey some idea of what the 
book will be in future. It contains the following families : — 

Lentibularinm^ by M. Alphonse De Candolle ; PrimulaceM^ 
by M. Duby ; MyrsinetB^ jEgiceracem^ Theop)hrastem^ Sapo- 
tacem^ Ebenacem, and Styracece^ by M. Alphonse De Can- 
dolle- Tlio, OleaeecB and JasmineceiMQ the ’work of the late Pro- 
fessor A. Pyrame De Candolle. Apocynece^ by M. Alphonse 
De Candolle, and Asclepiade <2 by M, Decaisne. 

The ninth volume, now in the press, and to be published 
in August 1844, includes ; 

Logamacemyh^ the late Professor De Candolle; Geniianem^ 
by M. Grisebach ; Bignoniace(B^ Cyrtandremy^ixA Sesamem^ by 
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tlie late Professor De Candolle 3 HydropJiylle{By by M. Al- 
phonse De Candolle ) Polemoniace(B, by Mr. George Ben- 
tham) Convolvulacecs^ by M. Choisyi and BoragineWj by 
the late Professor De Candolle. 

The tenth volume will consist almost entirely of two 
families^ the Bolanem^ by M. Dnnal, author of the Mono- 
graph on Solarium; and the Pei^soyiatce or Scropkularinm^ 
which Mr. Bentliam is now describing from a rich collection 
of materials. 

For the eleventh, twelfth, and succeeding volumes 3 M, 
Alphonse De Candolle has secured many distinguished co- 
operators, among whom we may mention Mr, Bentham 
for the LabiatiBy Nees ab Esenbeck for the Acanthace(B, M, 
Decaisne for the Plant agineiSy M. Moquin-Tandon for the 
Aniaranthacece and Chenopodem^ M. Meisner for the Polygo- 
ne(By Proteacem, and Begoniace( 2 . The previous labours of 
these gentlemen, and the ample resources at their disposal, 
leave no manner of doubt that the articles furnished by 
them will be the result of extensive and varied research.’^ 

Those who do not already possess this inestimable work 
will be glad to know that the cost of the whole seven 
volumes has been reduced from one hundred and seventeen 
to seventy-eight francs, and each volume will, in future, be 
sold separately at thirteen francs. The utility of this book 
is increased by the publication of an Index in one volume 
octavo, by Dr. Buek (Berlin) ) but it is unfortunately in tvro 
parts : the first part, containing the Index to the four first 
volumes, was published in 1842 ; the second, containing that 
of volumes five, six, and the first section of volume seven, 
bears date 1840. The second edition of the admirable No- 
rn enclator Botanicus’^ of Steudel (in wdiich 7^,000 species 
are enumerated, and their synonyms given, — Stuttgard and 
Tubingen, 1840,) constitutes, however, a far better index to 
the work of De Candolle, inasmuch as it refers to the whole of 
the seven volumes, and is an uninterrupted alphabetical 
arrangement. 
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Walpers' Repertorium Botanices Systematica. 

In connexion with the Prodromus^^ of De Candolle^ we 
have the pleasure of announcing the completion of the second 
volume of Walpers^ Repertorium j a workj, .the scope and 
object of which were explained in the fourth volume of 
the Journal of Botany 3 ” p, 206. The author follows^ most 
judiciously^ the exact arrangement of De Candolle, of which 
his work may be considered a Supplement. He copies the 
characters of the species published by different writers since 
the appearance of the volumes of the Prodromus/^ and he 
refers to descriptions and figures ; so that his book, arranged 
typographically with the seven volumes of the '^^Prodromus,^^ 
displays, in conjunction with them, a complete view of what is 
known of about one half of the vegetable kingdom. The fourth 
part of the second volume terminates with the Monotropem^ 
the last Order in the Prodromus •P and, that nothing may 
be wanting of all that is known to the date of publication, 
(November, 1843,) a further Supplement is given, including 
species of the several Orders {rom Ranunculacece to Gesne- 
riace< 2 ^ which have appeared during the progress of the work 
from 1842 : and so great are our acquisitions in that period, 
due especially to the labours of Boissier, Jaubert and Spach, 
Penal, Meisner, Bentham, Torrey and Gray, &c., fee., that 
one hundred and fifty-six closely printed pages are occupied 
by this first Supplement. -An Index of the Genera and their 
synonyms concludes the second volume. 


Endlichbr^s Genera Flantarum. 

This laborious and important ■ work, appreciated by every 
botanist, was commenced in 1836, and the volume, a mine 
of useful knowledge, was completed in 1840. Since that 
period -three supplementary numbers have been published of 
new; Genera; or corrections of, and additions to, those pre- 
viously published® The third, of these, now before ns, is 
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valuable in another point of view^ for it contains an arrange- 
ment of all the known Algm \ the Genera with their charac- 
ters, and a Catalogue of Species, with reference to descrip- 
tions and figures, and an alphabetical Index of all Algological 
writers. We trust the author may be induced to treat the 
other Cryptogamic Orders with the same masterly hand. 


ScHNiZLEiN, Iconographia Familiarum Nafuralium Regni 
Vegetabilis^ Bonn, 1843. 

During the course of the publication of his Genera 
Plantarum,^^ Endlicher commenced a series of botanical 
plates illustrative of those Genera, under the title Icono- 
graphia Generum Planiarum, Vienna, 1838 and whether the 
drawings and analyses were executed by the magic hand of 
Ferdinand Bauer, or by ‘^^Zehner,^^ or Putterlich^' (names 
which some of the plates bear), they are alike honourable to 
the artists and to the author. Nothing more perfect of the 
kind has ever appeared in any age or country; and it was a 
matter of deep regret with us, that, owing probably to the 
heavy expense attending the execution of such plates, and a 
limited sale, the work was discontinued at the conclusion of 
the first volume (in quarto, with one hundred and twenty- 
five plates, engraved in outline, a little shaded, uncoloured). 
The place of this is endeavoured to be supplied by Dr. 
Schnizlein, who has announced his “ Iconographia Familiarum 
Naturaliiim Regni Vegetahilis delmeata, atque adjectis fami- 
liarum characteribus adnotationibusque variis turn, scientiam 
turn usum spectantibus exornata/'’ The object of the work 
is stated to be the Illustration of all the of the 
vegetable kingdom, by one or more figures of each, with dis- 
sections; taking Endlicher principally as the authority for 
such families. The number of these is estimated at about three 
hundred and thirty, and each will be so represented that the 
whole can be arranged, previous to binding, according to the 
views and wishes of the possessor. The European examples 
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willj /wlieiiever it is practicable^ be taken from original draw- 
ings after nature | the rest^, it is acknowledged^ must be 
borrowed, and carefully selected from the most approved 
■works^ but not without a thorough revision. Such figures will 
appear as shall not only illustrate the botanical character^ but 
exhibit the aspect and appearance of the entire plant ; they 
are to be partially coloured, and a preference will always be 
assigned to useful and officinal species, if they are sufficiently 
characteristic. The number of plates is intended to be 
three hundred and sixty | to be accompanied with text, 
giving the distinctive character of the family in Latin and 
German, and short observations on the essential and other 
characters, as well as a summary of the species. The work 
is to appear in Parts, each of twenty Plates, quarto, and, as 
much as possible, in systematic order, or at least in such a 
manner that one or more entire groups will be completed in 
each. The author assures us that the materials are for the 
most part prepared, and that, unless from some unforeseen 
obstacle occurring, there will be nothing to hinder the publi- 
cation of three or four Parts (sixty or eighty Plates) annually. 

Such a work has been long a great desideratum ; and, judg- 
ing from the execution of the two first Parts, wdiich are now 
before us, it is every way worthy of encoiiragemeiit ^ while 
the very moderate price (two rix-dollars per Part) does 
not preclude botanists, even of limited income, from being 
purchasers. The Gryptogamic plates are very beautiful. In 
the two Parts which have appeared, examples of the fol- 
lowing families are given. Part I. Diatomacem, Nostochvm^ 
Confe7*vmem^ Characem^ Ulvace(By Floridemy Lichenes^ Gym^ 
nomycetes^ Hyphonnjcetes^ GasteT 07 nyceteSj PyrenomyceteSy 
HymenomyceteSy Cycadem, Gilliesiacemy Hmmodoracemy (and 
Velloziem)y Aquilarinemy NepentJiemy SajiotaceoBy Lardizabale(By 
SchizandraceiSy 'Reaumur iace(By Burseracetje. — Part II. llepa’- 
fhC{ByMmGiy Eqmsetace<Ey Polypodiacemy HymenophyllecBy GleU 
eheniacmy Schizmacemy Osmundacewy Marattiacemy Ophio^ 
ylosse<By SalvifiiaceWy MarsileaceeSy IsotecBy Lycopodiaeeoiy Bala- 
mphore(ByCyiinemyRafflesiace(B, ' , ■ 
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Jaubert et SpacHj Illustrationes Plantarum Orientalkm. 

In the last volume of this Journal we noticed the four 
first Livraisoiis of this valuable work, and then gave some 
account of the nature and object of the publication. The 
work proceeds with undiminished merits and we have be- 
fore us as far as the eighth Livraison 5 the 7th has not yet 
reached our hands. 

We gave a list of the plates, as far as Tab. XL^ Diser- 
neston gummiferum^ J. and S. ; which we observed was a 
very remarkable umbelliferous plant, to be described in 
the forthcoming Livraison. It proves to be one of the 
principal plants, if not the only one, that yields Gum Am- 
moniacum of commerce, and was detected in Southern 
Persia by Aucher-Eloy (some of whose specimens are in our 
Herbarium). ^^Ainsi,'^ the author remarks, se trouve en 
partie ^clairci le doute qui a r^gne jusqu^a present a cet 
i^gard. Olivier avait dit (vol. ii, p. 189, de son Voyage) que 
la Gomme Ammoniaque s^obtient par incision d’une espece 
de Ferula^ qui croit spontanement dans les deserts de la 
Libye, en Arabic, h Fest et an sud de la Perse, Aucher-Eloy, 
dans son Journal, precise les local! tes, et nous venons de les 
enumerer avec le m^me soin. A son premier passage sur la 
route dTspahan a Shiraz, en Janvier, 1838, il avait ren- 
eontrd la plante en grande quantity, mais toutes les tiges 
dtaient alors dessechees, et il lui avait et^, disait-il, im- 
possible de determiner si elle appartenait au genre Pastimca 
ou au Fe7mla ; ^ ce que je puis assurer d^avance,’ ajouta-t-il, 
^ c^est que ce nV.st pas \e Ferula orientalise^ A son retour, 
le Juin de la ni^me annee, il fut plus heureux ; apres 
Favoir rencoiitrde le 20 Juin, %alement dessechee, a Yez- 
dikhast, il la trouva enfin a Maiar en tres-bon ^tat de fructi- 
fication. D^apr^s nos observations elle forme un genre aussi 
bien caracterise que le sent la plupart de ceux de la meme 
famille. Nous Favons nomm€ Diserneston^ (ou plante des 
deux Ernest,) en honneur de MM, Ernest Germain et" 
Ernest Cossoii, auteurs d^une Introduction a mie Flore analg- 
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tique et descriptwe des environs de Parish This new 
genus the authors consider allied to Siler and Agasyllis] hut 
it differs remarkably from both by the irregularity of its 
infloresceiice 5 by the remarkable development and conforma*- 
tion of the disk; by the extreme tenuity of all the stride or 
nerves of the pericarp ; and also by the very slender resi- 
niferous vittee entirely buried under the epicarp. The 
genus Agasyllis is distinguished from Disemeston by its 
bladdery fruit. The authors regret that Aucher-Eloy has 
furnished no information respecting the mode of collecting the 
Gum ammoniacum ; so that nothing further is known than 
that which is related by Olivier. The gum is spontaneously 
produced by simple exudation^ forming little masses in the 
axils of the umbels. The quantity existing on the specimens 
is too small to render it possible to submit the substance 
to chemical analysis. Tab, 41 represents Vicia Aucherii^ 
n. sp. 5 t. 42 A ,5 Cicer pinnatifidum^ n, sp. (under which a 
Conspectus Specierum is given) ; t. 42 B., C. pimpinellifo- 
lium, n. sp. ; t. 43 A.^ C, Montbretii, n. sp. ; t. 43 C. Son- 
garicum^ Steph, ; t. 44. C. spirocerasj n. sp. ; t. 45. C. traga- 
canthoides; t. 46, Pisum Aucherib n. sp.; t. 47. Chesneya 
(Lindl. Legumin.) rytidosperma, n, sp. ; t. 48. C. vaginalis^ 
iLsp. ; t. 49. Primula Aucherii, n. sp. ; t. 50, Tetrapterygiurn 
(F. and M. Crucifer ae) stylophorum, J. and S. (glastifolium^ 
Boiss.) ; t, 51. Eunomia Montbretii^ n. sp. ; t. 52. Hiitcli- 
insia chrysantha, n, sp. ; t. 53. A.^ Meniocus grandiflorus^ 
n, sp. ; t. 53, B., M. filifolius, J. and S. (Alyssum nieiiio- 
coidesj Boiss.); t. 54. Quercus castaneaefolia, C. A, M. ; 
t, 55. Q, Pe.rsicay n. sp. ; t. 56. Q. Cypria, n, sp. ; t. 57« A,^ 
Q. Trojana^ n. sp. ; t. 57. B.;, Q. calliprinos, Webb. 

As soon as the 7th Livraison arrives we shall continue our 
notice ; and shall now only further observe that the Maps 
are of the most beautiful description^ exquisitely executed^, 
and showing the routes of the different botanical travellers 
from the time of Rauwolf (15/3) to the present day. 
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Lindenberg, BionograpJiia HejMticarum Generis Flagio- 

cMl<e. Bonn^ 1844, 

This is a very heaiitlful work^ illustrative of a section^ 
or group, of the genus Jungermanniay of which our well- 
known X asplenioides may be considered the type; and a very 
useful work too, if we could only bring ourselves to think that 
the numerous kinds here given were specifically different. 
It was with some hesitation that the writer of this notice, many 
years ago, added a few species to the group in question, 
then very limited, and which experience has shown to be 
liable to considerable variation. But here the species of 
Plagiochila are increased to ninety-six ! The slightest change 
in the form of the leaf, the presence or absence or size of a 
tooth, direction of the foliage, and of the branches, the 
presence or absence of surculi, &c. &c., all and each are 
considered tokens of specific distinction, without taking into 
account the inflaence of soil, exposure and climate, for some 
or other of these plants are found in every quarter of the 
globe. On such slight foundations, no doubt the number might 
be still greatly augmented. Such at least is our opinion, and 
we cannot hut fear that a great disservice is done to the 
cause of Botany by the prevalent mania for increasing the 
number of species on insufficient grounds. We see it evinced 
in the botany of our country and of Europe, where the study 
of plants is attended with advantages that ought to lead to dif- 
ferent conclusions. In other respects, and as a series of 
figures, admirably, and no doubt faithfully delineated, ac- 
companied by ably drawn up characters and descriptions, and 
by a geographical distribution of the supposed species, the 
work has our unqualified praise. 

Gbisebach, Spicilegiwn Florae Rumelicae et Bithyniem^ 

The able author of the Genera et Species Gentianea- 
rum’^^ is publishing an elaborate book under the above title,. 

* See the notice of this work in Taylor's Annals of Nat. Hist. v. iii. 
p. 115. 
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exhibens Synopsin Plantarum quas 18^39 legit aucior;— 
uccedunt species quas in eisdem terris lectas eommunicamnt 
Friedericksthal, Frivaldski, Pestalozza^ vel plane descriptas 
reliquerunt Buwbaum^ Forskolj, Sibthorp, 8istin% ali% voL 1 g 
Brunswig, 1843.’’ The first volume is now before us^ and it 
forms assuredly a most valuable addition to our knowledge of 
Eastern botany. The plan of the author and the object of 
Ids work are best explained in his own words : 

The theory of the laws of the distribution of plants over 
the earth, requires to be based upon detailed and varied 
observations. Systematic botanists of the present day have 
devoted themselves with more zeal than ever to investiga- 
tions of this nature. As the circumstances relating to cli- 
mate in Europe are best known, so, in the present state 
of geographical botany, observations on the distribution of 
plants over this portion of the earth must excite a greater 
interest, and at a time when the Flora of Northern Europe 
is almost exhausted, our researches are next directed to the 
Basin of the Mediterranean. In Italy, we see Bertoloni’s 
history of plants almost half finished ; Boissier’s work on 
the vegetation of the south coast of Spain is received with 
unreserved acknowledgments ; in Greece and Anatolia, nu- 
merous explorations have been made, which are partly 
published, partly prepared for publication ; and lastly what- 
ever has been observed with so much success in the southern 
provinces of the Russian Empire, including the labours of 
C. A. Meyer, Nordmann, &c., has been collected together in 
the Flora Rossica, commenced by Ledebour. 

Amidst so many endeavours to investigate the vegetable 
productions of South Europe and the adjoining countries, 
European Turkey alone remained till now almost neglected. 
Few travellers have penetrated the interior of Rurnelia] and 
the botanical labours of those few have not been adequate, 
or they are not sufficiently published, to serve to elucidate 
the char aeter of the relations between the Greek, the Taurian 
and the Dalmatian Floras, the transition between which lies 
tc) the south of the Danube. 
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"The Editor of the BpiciUgmm Florm Rumelim^ here an- 
nonnced^ has succeeded in collecting from. Macedonia^ 
Thrace, and the adjoining provinces, more than 2,000 species 
of plants, A careful systematic working up of these ma- 
terials is his present object; and his book is not merely 
confined to the description of new species, which form about 
the twentieth part of the whole collections, but it will include 
a careful comparison with the collection of allied Floras, 
while a more accurate circumscription of the limits of each 
species will be attempted by new and precise Diagnoses, 
Preparations Tor the publication of a " Synopsis Plantarura 
Europee,^’ on which the author has for years been engaged, 
and in which h'e hopes to see himself farther supported by 
the communication of rare S. European species from the 
friends of science, have facilitated to him the subject and they 
insure to the work a more general as well as a purely geo- 
graphical interest. 

“ The Spicilegium contains a complete enumeration of all 
the plants which have been observed in the Turkish territory 
between the Danube and the kingdom of Greece. Those 
forms which the author has not himself examined are to be 
mentioned, at least by name, as will be more fully explained 
in the preface. In the following Parts, the collections of 
Aucher-Eloy, so far as these were made in the Rumelian 
territory will be frequently quoted. 

" The extent of the work, which, on account of the Diag- 
noses, is in the Latin language, is estimated at fifty to sixty 
sheets octavo. The first volume contains the polyp etalous 
families; the second, the remainder. In the arrangement, 
Endlicheris Genera Plantarum is taken as the basis. Each 
Volume will be published in three parts, of which the first is 
sent herewith and the second is printed. If it should hereafter 
appear possible to figure the new species, the Plates will 
appear in Decades, in a separate work, so that the price of 
the Spicilegiwn may be precisely estimated from that of the 
first Part. 


"A. Grisebach.^^ 
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To the above^ the publisher has only to add that the 
Spicilegium Fiords Rumelicm et Bithynic (2 is in two Volumes^ 
each of the thickness of twenty-five to thirty sheets^ and 
published in Parts of ten to twelve sheets each. 

The price of each Part is 1 th. 8 gr. 3 and the parts will 
follow each other so closely that the completion of the work 
may be expected in a twelvemonth. 


Ledebour, Flora Rosdca. 

So vast a work as a Flora of all the Russias could scarcely 
be confided to abler hands than those of the author of the 
Flora Altaica^^ and of the splendid Illustrations^^ of the 
same Flora. The first volume;, accompanied by a Geo- 
graphical Map^ is already out, extending to the end of 
Legmninosds (following the arrangement of De Candolle). It 
is entirely in Latin, with generic and specific characters, and a 
very full list of synonyms and habitats. Of the vastness of 
this undertaking some idea may be formed by an enume- 
ration of the regions which it will include, as defined by 
Dr. Ledebour, 

A. Cis-TJral portion of the Empire^ 

1. Arctic Russia, or European Russia beyond the Arctic 
Circle. 

. 2. Northern Russia; south from the same circle, to 
where the Oak appears. 

3. Middle Russia; from the southern limits of the 
latter region to where the Vines are cultivated* 

4. Southern Russia; the whole country „ from thence 
to the southern limits of the Empire; but this again is 
divided into 

5. Tauria; the Taurian peninsula, and 

6. Caucasus, or the great district occupied by the Cau- 
casians, of which the northern limits extend to 45^ N»; on 
the west, to the mouths of the Kuban, and on the east to where 
the Kuma flows into the Caspian Sea, 
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Bo Trans- Ural portion of the Empire^ 

Ubalian Siberia^ lying to the east of the Ural 
Mountains^, and including the countries watered by the lower 
Irtusch and the Ob, 

8. Altaic Siberia. 

9. Baikalian Siberia; the southern part of which 
comprises in itself a peculiar region^, called 

10. DahuriAo 

11 . Eastern Siberia; extending thence to the Sea of 
Okhotsk. 

12. The country of the Tscheckstschens. 

13. Arctic Siberia ; or the northern boundary of Si- 
beria to the sea within the Arctic Circle, 

14. Kamtschatka. 

15. Islands of the Eastern OceaNj (Aleutian, &c.) 

16. Russia in America. 

Such is the extent of country, the vegetation of which 
Dr. Ledebour has undertaken to describe, under the title of 
Flora Rossica^ sive Enumeratio Plantarum in Imperii Rossici 
provinciis Europms^ Asiaticis et Americanis Jmcusqiie observa- 
torwn ; a country that possesses many points of interesting 
comparison with that of North America,* both in regard to 
extent and nature of vegetation. 


Voyage au Pole Sud etdans VOceanie. — Botamque^ par Hom- 
BRON et Jacouinot [LaPhanerogamie) Chirurgiens de VEos- 
peditioni Montagne {La Cryptogamie)^ large foL Paris. 

The general results of the last voyage of the lamented Ad- 
miral d^Urville towards the South Pole, in the Astrolabe^'® 
and the during the years 1837—40, have been 

already given to the public; and already numerous Fasciculi 

^ The Flora of North America, by Messrs. Torrey and Gray, our readers 
will be glad to know has extended to the 3rd part of voL ii, which in- 
cludes the VompQsitce. 
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of Plates of the scenery and natural history of the Expedition 
have appeared;, executed in a style alike creditable to. those 
who conducted the voyage, and to the French nation » But 
although these have come under our observation, I am not 
aware that any text is published with them, or has reached 
this country.* I have seen none, save an 8vo. sheet of text 
upon the Algm of the voyage, entitled Prodromus Gene- 
rum Specierumque Phycearum novarum in itin« ad Polum an- 
tarcticum collectarum” &c., by Dr. Moiitagne. 

Our object, on the present occasion, is to give a brief 
notice of the plates in the Partie Bota7iique^ of which 
six livraisons are before us, each containing five plates, 
of an atlas folio size, executed in line engraving, with 
a degree of luxury wholly unknown in the annals of the 
Voyages of the British nation, but which unfortunately pre- 
vents their being so widely useful, by the necessarily high 
price, D’Urville, as is well known, was not only an able 
commander of a nautical expedition, but a very good bota- 
nist ; and his Floras of the iEgean Sea^’ and of the Falk- 
land Islands,^’ have been long before the public. Had he 
lived, he would probably have undertaken the botany of the 
present voyage himself, as well as the account of the personal 
narrative. Under existing circumstances, the publication of 
the Plants has been committed to the gentlemen whose names 
stand at the head of this notice ; and we trust that descriptions 
will soon appear of the phanerogamic plants. The first of 
the plates at Tab, 1 of the Dicotyledonous plants, is Agal- 
maniJms umbellata^ amyrtaceous plant from Lord Auckland's 
group, closely allied to Metrosideros. Tab, 2 is a splendid 
Araliaceous plant from the same Gowntrj ^Ar alia polaris (an ap- 
pellation the species scarcely merits, seeing that the Auckland 
Islands are no nearer the South Pole than the Landes End of 
England is to that of the North), with ample cordate or reni- 

* The wrapper of the last botanical Livraison announces that of the Par- 
tie TIistoriquei/ols. 1 to 5 have appeared, and of the Atlas Pittoresque 
livraisons 1 to 31, Partie Zoologique livraisons 1 to 9, and Partie Physique 
vol.'l. . 
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form, hispid leaves. Tab. 3, lAgusticum apoduvn more 
appropriate name) from the same country. Tab. 5^ Ozotham^ 
nus VauvilUersii^ from ditto. Tab. 6^ Cahicechinus antaretica 
and Calmparassits Forster^ (our old friends from the Straits 
of Magelhaen, Fagus antaretica and Fagus Forsteri, which 
it has surprised us not a little to see ranked under two new 
genera; the reasons for this change will doubtless be given 
ill the test). Tab. 10 is devoted to the illustration of three 
Composite of the Straits of Magelhaen, Senecio littoraEs^ 
Gaud, (figured by us in Ic. Plant, tab. 493), HomiantJms echi- 
nulatm^ Cass, and Clarionella Magellanicaj DC. 

Tab. 1, of the Monocotyledonous plants, represents Vlctori-- 
perrea impavida (N. O. Pandanese), a new genus, from Taiti. 
Tab. 2, Freycimtia Urvilleana, n. sp. from Vavao. Tab. 3, Horn’- 
cidatUphora^ Gaud. (N. O, Pandanese) from Salomon Isle. 
Tab. 1 of Cr 3 ^ptogames’^ is devoted to three species of 
Asplenium, A. apicedentatum^ n. sp., A. ohtiisatum, Forst. 
and A, scleroprium, n. sp., all from Auckland. Tab. 2 con- 
tains Xomotnajuroeem, Spr., Grammitis rigida^ n. sp. (too near 
Or. australis)^ Or. australis^ Br., and Or, humilis:, n. sp., also 
too near Or, aufitralis (from Auckland). Tab, 3 has three 
Asplenia : A. bulUfermn^ Forst., A. lawum^ Br. (both from 
New Zealand), and A. (Csenopteris) viviparum (Isles Mas- 
careignes). Tab. 3 bis, Asplenium tremuhm^ n. sp.. Isles 
Mascareignes and New Zealand, and A. Fabianum (both of 
the Darea group), Bourbon. Tab. 4 represents Polystichuni 
proliferum (Van Diemen^s Land), PresL, P. vestitum^ Presl, 
(New Zealand), and Bchiz<ea palmata^ ii. sp,, (from Auckland). 
May this not be the same with S, australis^ Gaud.? from the 
Falkland Islands. Tab. 5, Polystichum vennstum, n. sp. 
The rest of the plates are all devoted to the Algee, so ably 
determined and characterized by Dr. Montagne, save one, 
which contains four Jungerrnamm^ new species (belonging to 
three of the new modern genera), and also named by Mon- 
tagne, 

We are not aware of the nature or extent of the botanical 
collections made during this voyage; they are probably very 

L 
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considerable^ as those of the American Exploring Expeditions 
undertaken about the same time and very much in the same 
regionSj are said to be ; and must^ in conjunction with those 
made by the officers of Captain Ross’s more recent Antarctic 
Voyage (of which there is some account in the 2nd voL of this 
Journals p. 247, etc.) go far towards completing our know- 
ledge of the vegetation in the hitherto little explored countries 
of the southern hemisphere.^ 


KiiNZE, die Farrnh'duter^ Leipzig^ ISdO, 4/0® 

This work is a Supplement to that of the same name by 
Sckhuhr^ generally quoted under the title of Sckhuhr, Fi- 
lices/^ a work familiar to every student of Ferns^ and a very 
admirable publication^ considering the period at which it was 
published, and the many difficulties under which its author 
laboured. The ^' Supplement/’ by the excellent Kiinze, is 
equally worthy of the present day and of its author^ whose 
name ranks high for his labours among this tribe of plants. 


^ The amount of plants, collected by the United States' Exploring Expe- 
dition, is stated upon good authority in SilHraan’s Journal, vol. 44, p.405, 
to be ten thousand species, and upwards of fifty thousand specimens. The 
following is a list of the number of species collected at the several places 
visited. 


Madeira . . . . . . 300 

Cape de Verds .. 60 

Brazil . . . . . 980 

Rio Negro (Patagonia) .. 150 

Tierra del Fuego . . .. 220 

Chili .. .. 442 

Peru . . . . , , 820 

Tahiti . , . , . 288 

Samoa (Navigator's Islands) 457 

N. S, Wales . , , . 787 

New Zealand . . .. 3S8 ’ 

Auckland Islands . . 50 

Tongatabu . « . 236 


Fejee Islands 

■ . . 786 

Coral Islands 

, 29 

Sandwich Islands 

. . ' 88S 

Oregon . . 

.. 1218 

California . . 

519 

Manilla 

381 

Singapore . . 

80 

Mindanao . . 

102 

Sooioo Islands , « 

58 

Mangsi Islands 

80 

Cape of Good Hope 

.. 300 

St. Helena 

20 


9646 
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Mis Analecta PteridograpMca^ sen Descriptio et Illmiratio 
Filicmn^ aut novarum^ ant minus cognitariimF in a tliin volume 
foiioj with thirty well executed plates^ displays great and ju“ 
dicious knowledge of the Ferns, and a mind not disposed to be 
led astray by too great a desire to multiply genera and spe- 
cies » His descriptions also evince a thorough knowledge of 
his subject, and an intimate acquaintance with books which 
treat on ferns. ' We have from the same pen an account of 
all the ferns discovered by Poeppig in South America, under 
the title of Synopsis Plantarum Crypt ogamicarim^'^ &c, 
and those of Drege, Ecklon and Zeyher, detected in South 
Africa. These labours have rendered him peculiarly fitted 
for the work in question, of which six Fasciculi are published, 
each with ten coloured plates, representing species either alto- 
gether new, or such as have not been figured by Sckhuhr. 
The specific characters are in Latin, the full descriptions and 
remarks in German. The work seems to come out at very 
uncertain intervals, but we trust nothing will prevent the 
author from completing so truly useful a labour. 


KiiNZE, Riedgraser {Carices), 

What Kiinze^s work, entitled Farrnkrmter^^ is to 
Sckhuhi^s Ferns, the present publication is to the well known 
Carices of Sckhuhr — a Supplement ; and as may be supposed, 
it is marked, equally with that, by a very great improvement 
in the execution of the plates, and also in the descriptive 
matter. This is published too, like its prototype, in an Svo, 
form, wdth one or more species, (coloured), on a plate ; and we 
possess three Parts, including thirty plates and their specific 
characters in Latin, and descriptions and remarks in German* 


Bateman’s Orchidacem of Guatemala md Mmlco^ in one voh 
imperial folio, London^ 1843. 

Lindley’s Sertum Qrchidacmm^ in one voL folio. London^ 
1843 . 

We may speak of the beauty and luooe of fareign publica- 

L 2 , 
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tioTis on natural history, aided, as they often are, by govern- 
ment patronage and pecuniary grants ; but they are far 
outvied by the taste and liberality displayed by private indi- 
viduals in our own country, as is most strikingly evinced in 
the two works now under pur notice; works, which com- 
mencing nearly at the same time, we, in an early number of 
our Journal, noticed in conjunction, and now, though it 
is some time since their completion, again speak of to- 
gether; and can with truth say that no botanical publi- 
cation in this or any country boasts of more splendid 
subjects for the pencil, better executed figures, or more satis- 
factory descriptions. That of Dr. Lindley contains forty- 
nine plates of Orchidaceoe, and a frontispiece of other species, 
formed into a most graceful wreath while that of Mr. 
Bateman contains forty plates, together with many beautiful 
illustrations of scenery or some natural or artificial object in 
the form of vignettes, which have reference to the botanical 
figures. 


Bbntham, Botany of the Voyage of H.M.S. Sulphur^ under 
the command of Capt, Sir E, Belcher^ during the years 
1836-42; edited nnd superintended by R. B, HindSy Esq. 
Burgeony R.N.y attached to the Expedition. 

. iHer Majesty^s ship Sulphur was sent out on a surveying 
voyage to the Pacific Ocean, and finally to the western shores 
of America, under the command of Captain Beech ey, Il.N« 
who invalided home, and was succeeded by Captain Belcher. 
The well-known taste of both these distinguished oflScers 
for natural history, in general, would naturally lead to the 
conclusion that botany would be encouraged on such an 
interesting voyage ; and besides the services of a collector, 
Mr. Barclay, sent out by the' Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew, 
two of the officers, Mr. .Hinds and Dr. Sinclair, distinguished 
themselves by their ardour in pursuit of plants, and by the ob- 
servations they made on their discoveries. Many of the plants 
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gathered by the latter of these two gentlemen^ were piiblishecl 
in the Botany of Captain Beechey’s Voyage 3^^ and upon the 
return of the Expedition in 1840, after having visited various 
parts of Western America, from Guatemala to lat. GO" 21"'^ 
north, and various islands in the Pacific, in the Indian Ocean, 
and China, the charge of publishing the Natural History of 
the Voyage was confided to Mr. Hinds, and a liberal grant 
made by government to aid in the expenses. Of the Botany, 
the general remarks and the notes on the geographical dis- 
tribution, are from tbe pen of that gentleman, while the bo- 
tanical descriptions are by Mr. Bentham, a name which will 
at once stamp the publication as of no ordinary merit. The 
plants first passed under review are those of North-West 
America and California, on both which countries are some 
very interesting observations by Mr. Hinds, which preface 
the systematic portion. This commences with the species 
of California; previously described ones are merely men- 
tioned, and a reference made to some work where the cha- 
racters may be found. The new species, (which are consider- 
able, especially from the Bay of Magdalena), are characte- 
rized and described, and figures given of the most remarkable, 
from delineations made on stone by Miss Drake, whose taste 
and skill in botanical drawing are beyond praise. The first 
number, which has just appeared, and contains IG pages, ex- 
tends as far as Paronychiacem of the Californian plants; and 
these are accompanied by ten plates, i, Krameria parvifolia^ 
in sp. 2, lonklmm fruticulosum. 3, Hibiscus (Bombicella), 
denudatusy n. sp, 4, Jamesia Callformca^ n. sp. 5, Cardio-^ 
spermum tortuosim^ n. sp. 5, Galphimia angustifolia^ n. sp, 
6 , Cardiospermum tortuosuMy n. sp. 7^ Blaphrkmi rJieifoliwmy 
n. sp. 8, -B. Hindsiamm^ n. sp. 9, ScMnim ? discoloTy ri. sp. 
\0y Dalea ramosissima, 

It is calculated that the whole of the Botany will be com- 
prised in six Parts, to appear quarterly, each containing three 
sheets of letfcer-press and ten Plates. 
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HookbB;, Species Filicum^ or descriptions of all known Ferns. 

Mr* Pamplin has undertaken the publicationj in English, ■ 
of what appears to the Author to have been long a desidera- 
tum in this country, an account of all known Ferns, both 
such as are described in books, and which exist in his own 
extensive collections, systematically arranged. Of the diffi- 
culties attending the satisfactory execution of such a work, 
no one is more conscious than the writer; but the subject 
having for very many years engaged his attention, especially 
while occupied in the publication of the Genera Filiami/' 
lie does not slirink from the task ; and the public will judge 
how far it merits their approbation. The first Part, in 8vo., 
consisting of 64 pages of letter-press, and twenty lithographic 
Plates (two or more subjects being generally represented on a 
Plate), of new or imperfectly known Ferns, and siicb as are 
not previously figured, — has already appeared. The gene- 
ral arrangement followed, but with considerable modifica- 
tions, is that of Presl in his Tentamen Pteridographiee,^ as 
being the completest and perhaps in most frequent use 
of any that has yet appeared; but the Author by no means 
assents to the establishment of the numerous Genera con- 
tained in that work, and in the otherwise valuable Synopsis 
of Mr. J. Smith, given in the early volumes of this JournaL 
The introduction of the venation into our systematic charac- 
ters, by no one insisted on with more force and truth than 
by Mr. Brown, f is of the utmost importance in systematic 
arrangement, and constitutes a new era in the study of this 
family of plants ; but we are not thence to infer that the 
slightest variation in the direction, or union, or some other 
circumstance in the veins, is therefore to constitute a mark 
of generic distinction. The generic importance of the vena- 
tion is indeed a .matter of great difficulty, and I am far from 
having the. vanity to suppose that I have hit upon the correct 

* Of whicb a sketch is given at the close of the Genera Filicnm/^ 

+ See his profound remarks on this subject in Horsfield^s Flora of 
Java, and in Wallich's work. 
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mediuQi between the placing too little or too much depend- 
ence upon the ramification of the veins. In proportion^ 
however;, as we advance in our knowledge of the ferns^ 
we shall be able to set a more just estimate upon the im- 
portance of venation. The subject is yet in its infancy. 

The first Part of the Species Filicmn contains the genera 
and species of Gleicheniacece^ distinguished as a sub-order 
from Polypodiacemi and of the latter, the Cyatlie(B and 
part of Bichsoniece are given. It will be seen^ that the 
genera have mostly very considerable additions made to 
themj but the author has still to regret a long catalogue 
of dubious species, which, in consequence of inefficient 
descriptions, and in the absence of authentic specimens, he 
is quite unable to determine. Most of them, probably, 
belong to well-known species. The second Part of the 
work, which is in a state of great forwardness, is to contain the 
continuation of the Dicksoniem, in which will be included 
those most beautiful and delicate of all known Ferns, the ex- 
tensive genera Hymenophyllum and Trlchomanes; and these 
are already elaborated by the author. 


Hookbr^s leones Plantarum, 

This work has met with a degree of success, for a publica- 
tion of the kind, beyond the author’s or the publisher’s (Mr. 
Bailliere) expectations. The first Part of the third Volume 
of the New Series (or seventh volume of the entire work) 
appeared on the first of January, and contains Tabs. oCi. 
— DCL. with their accompanying descriptions. So exten- 
sive a series of figures of new or little known plants, has 
never been published in this or any other country. The pre- 
sent Number is rich in species from Australia and New' Zea- 
land; and there are many remarkable forms among them. We 
may particularly mention the Beech Trees of New Zealand, of 
which four new species are known to the author : the remark- 
able S.cyiajiikus (Stapelia) Gordoni and S. Currorz. tiie latter 
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from tropical Africa. Aciphylla squarrosa and 4 Stenopetalaf^ 
Mhodoplexia Preissii^ Harv. Several Ferns^ recently described 
ill the Species Filicum:^' Pholisma arenarium^ Nutt,; two 
Gentians from. New Zealand, Cabomba FiauMemis^ Gardn*^ 
and Caroliniana ; Apodanthes Calliandrm^ Gardn» (N« O. 
RafHesiaceee) ^ Schiedea Nuttaiiii^ 


AHutoryofthe British Fresh-water AlgjSj Arthur 
Hill Hassall, Surgeon. 

Mr. Hassall is well known for his researches among the 
fresh^vmter Algm^ and we rejoice to find that he has prepared 
materials for a work on these beautiful objects, which cannot 
fail to be acceptable to the lover of Cryptogamic Botany, 
and indeed to all who take an interest in the works of nature# 
We have seen a large proportion of the drawings, and we do 
not hesitate to say that they are eminently adapted to illus- 
trate, in the most satisfactory manner, the structure and 
mode. of reproduction of these curious aquatics# .The work 
will very shortly appear in one volume octavo, with seventy 
plates, executed in lithography by the author, representing 
the magnified appearance of every species of the orders of 
Confervacem and Diatomaoece, hitherto discovered inhabiting 
the soft waters of the British Isles. It will contain, in about 
three hundred pages of letter-press, a complete account of 
the modes of reproduction, growth, vitality, distribution, 
uses, classification and species of this extensive and interest- 
ing group of plants ; interesting from the importance and 
number of the physiological and anatomical facts connected 
with their history. Not less than four-fifths of the species 
to be here described, are considered by the author as either 
new or such as have not been described in any systematic 
work on the Alg^e hitherto published 5 this considerable in- 

4 *^ One 'of these, the S, draboides. Tab. 617, seems to be the MenJcea 
amtraliSs briefly characterized by Lehmann, in his Catah Semin, of the 
present year, and raised from seeds sent by Mr, Preiss from the Swan river 
settlement. 
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crease in the number of the species showing plainly the very 
imperfect state in which this department of Botany has been ■ 
allowed to remain^, a condition from which it is hoped that 
it will be rescued by the present work^ which the author 
flatters himself will place the knowledge of the fresJi-water 
Algm upon a footing as satisfactory as that on which other 
and higher departments of the vegetable kingdom rest. The 
author earnestly solicits the correspondence of all such per- 
sons as may be engaged in the study of Algce^ and are 
anxious either to communicate or receive information respect- 
ing those that inhabit the fresh- water; and he requests that 
those who are favourably disposed to the work, and are 
desirous of subscribing to it, will make known their inten- 
tions to him at his residence, Addison-road North, Notting- 
hill, near London. 


Information respecting Botanical Travellers and Collectors', 

The Editor has much interesting information on this 
subject to communicate ; but a press of other matter and of 
valuable papers communicated by distinguished Botanists 
precludes the introducing much of it now. A little space 
must, however, be devoted to this subject. 


Drummond’s Stvan River Plants. 

This day, Feb. 8, letters have arrived from our valuable 
correspondent, Mr. Drummond, at the Swan River, who 
is still engaged in discovering new plants in that remarkable 
country, many of which have been brought by the same 
vessel that conveyed the letter^ though they have not yet 
come to hand. His letter contains some singular Mosses, 
allied to the Phasca of Europe in appearance ; but we 
have not had time to examine them. No one has a better 
eye for the Mosses than Mr. Drummond; and many novelties 
in this department may be confidently expected from Mm. 

We may observe, that of the thirteen sets of one thousand 
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species of Swan River plants, lately sent home by Mr, Drum- 
mond for sale, as announced in voL i, p, 3975 only two remain 
■undisposed o£ 


Mr* Gardner, in Ceylon. 

The Botanical world will hear with pleasure that Lord 
Stanley has appointed Mr. Gardner to the charge of the 
Botanic Gardens at Kandy, Ceylon, vacant by the recent 
death of Mr. Normansell; and we are sure, from his zeal 
and acquirements, that we may soon hope to see a Flora of 
that fertile island from his pen. He left England for Ceylon 
in September of last year, 1843. 


Mr. Wm. Gardiner’s Scottish Plants. 

Mr. William Gardiner, a most intelligent Botanist of 
Dundee, is indefatigable in his researches among the rich 
alpine district of Braemar, as well as throughout Forfarshire 
and the neighbouring country, rendered classical by the 
researches of Don and Drummond ; the results of his re- 
searches be offers for sale, at the following excessively mo- 
derate prices : 


First set, containing 

1 000 specimens 

£4 

Second ,, „ 

500 ,, 

£2 

Third „ „ 

250 5, 

£1. 


These collections consist of carefully selected, dried, 
named, and localized Scottish phaenogamic and cryptogamic 
plants, including as many distinct species as possible, and of 
the rarer kinds, chiefly collected in the alpine district of 
Braemar ; and in order to afford more information respecting 
the localities, than the labels accompanying the specimens can 
convey, it is also proposed to publish, in the form of 
'a pamphlet, Botanical Rambles in Braemar^ in 1844/' to 
be sold for one shilling. Various localities on the sea- 
coast of Forfarshire, in the interior and elsewhere, intended 
to be botanically visited, will be noticed in an appendix. 
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We are well acquainted with Mr. Gardiner^s specimens^ 
and can confidently recommend them as beautifully preserved 
and correctly named. Indeed it is wonderful how_j at the 
low price he has fixed upon his plants^ he can possibly make 
the preparation of them answer his purpose : but the explana- 
tion is perhaps found in his own words in a letter lately 
addressed to the writer of this notice. Should the specimens 
be such as to merit your approval, your recommendation of 
them would be of great service to me in procuring sub- 
scribers for next season^s collections 3 for it is still my inten- 
tion to devote a portion of one or two seasons more to this 
employment. By these means I trust I may be instrumental 
in extending and cherishing a taste for our favourite science ^ 
and such a result would be the most gratifying reward for 
my humble labours/^ 

Those who are disposed to encourage so deserving a 
Naturalist, may send their orders directly to himself, at 
No. 40, Overgate, Dundee, 


Botanical Collections of North-West America, 

"We take much pleasure in announcing that three enter- 
prizing Botanists are engaged in exploring the most interesting 
portions of the Far West, and that their collections of dried 
plants will be offered to subscribers, in sets, as they come to 
hand. Two of these collectors, Mr. Charles A. Geyer, well- 
known as formerly the botanist of Mr. Nicollet^s oflicial north- 
ivestern expedition, and Mr, Liiders, who are for the present 
attached to Sir Wm. Stewart^s party, have by this time reach- 
ed the Rocky Mountains, The particular field of Mr, Geyer^s 
operations, and the extent of his journey, were undecided at 
the time of his departure from St. Louis. Mr, Liiders expects 
to spend next winter, and perhaps the ensuing summer, 
at' a station of some Roman Catholic missionaries on the 
upper waters of Lewis and Clarke’s, or Great Snake River. 
These botanists, being well acquainted with the vegetation 
of the general Valley of the Mississippi and of the lower 
Missouri, will doubtless avoid the common and better known 
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plants of this region } and thus their collections may be ex- 
pected to prove unusually choice and valuable. 

The third collector, Dr._ Lindheimer, a very assiduous 
botanist, intends to devote a few years to the exploration of 
Texas ; and he pledges himself to exclude from his sets all 
the common plants of the south-western United States. 

These several collections will be assorted and distributed^ 
and for the most part ticketed, by Dr. Engelmann of St, 
Louis ; assisted, where it is necessary, by the authors of the 
Flora of North America, who promise to determine the plants^ 
so far at least as they belong to families published in that work; 
and for the information of subscribers, particular notices of the 
centuria offered for sale, will probably appear in Silliman^s 
N. American Journal as they come to hand. The number of 
sets being limited, earlier subscribers will receive a prefer- 
ence. The three explorers are entirely independent of each 
other; and their collections are to be separately subscribed for. 

The price of the Rocky Mountain collections of Geyer, or 
of Liiders, is fixed at ten dollars (or two guineas) per hun- 
dred ; that of Dr. Lindheimer’s Texian collections at eight 
dollars (or £l 13s. 6d. sterling) per hundred ; payable on 
delivery of the sets at St. Louis, Missouri, by Dr. George 
Engelmann; at New York, by Wiley and Putnam, 161, 
Broadway, and Stationers^ Hall Court, London ; and Pro- 
fessor A. Gray, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, to any of whom subscribers may address them- 
selves (post paid) by maih The additional expense of trans- 
portation, doubtless trifling in amount, will be charged upon 
the sets deliverable in London, 

The writer of this notice (Dr. A. Gray) cheerfully states that 
the dried specimens made by these botanists, which have fallen 
under his observation, are well selected, very complete, and 
finely prepared; and lie cordially joins Dr. Engelmaoii in 
recommending the enter prize to the patronage of botanists. 

For the purpose of obtaining some immediate pecuniary 
aid in the prosecution of his present arduous undertaking, 
Mr. Geyer also offers for sale, through the parties above- 
mentioned, a selection from his collections of the last year in 
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Illinois and Missouri ; consisting of twenty sets of one hun- 
dred and fifty species of plants, which are oiFered at six dol- 
lars per 'set. 


Description mid Figure of a New Species of Oxalis from 
Columbia^ by W . 3 . 

Tabs, I, II. 

Among many fine plants gathered in Columbia by Mr, 
William Lobb, while on a botanical mission in South 
America on account of Mr. Veitch, is the very singular 
Oxalis here represented 3 and which may be thus described. 

OxALis {^Biophytum) LiNBSiE^FOLiA, Hooh 

Fruticosa, caule erecto simplici apice folioso, foliis abrupte 
pinnatis multijugis brevi-petiolatis, foliolis oblongis oblique 
cuspidato-acuminatis costatis oblique venosis, stipite ra- 
chique costatis, pedunculis axillaribus, capitulis multifloris 
densis globosis, bracteis e lata basi subulatis rigidis, sepalis 
lanceolato-acuminatis, petalorum unguibus in tubum connatis, 
filamentis longioribus stylos longe superantibus, radice fusi- 
form!. 

Hab, Columbia. William Lobh^ ^.35, 

This appears to be a very distinct species from any hitherto 
published 5 but evidently allied to the Oxalis {Biophytum) 
semitivay Here, however, the root is long, stout, fusiform, 
or scarcely branched, sending out a few fibres ; the upper 
part rises into a short, erect, simple stem, 2-4 inches long, 
more or less scarred with the remains of fallen leaf-stalks, 
and crowned with a tuft of leaves 6-8 or more inches long, 
pinnated with from 14-18 opposite or alternate pairs of ob- 
long, oblique, and sharply acute leaflets, costate, truncate at 
the base, marked with numerous oblique nerves, glabrous, 
an inch to an inch and a half long. Petioles short, and 
with the rachis downy, tipped with a subulate point. Pe- 
duncles axillary, 2-3 inches long, downy, bearing a globose 
head of dense, ..bracteated flowers, Bracteas rigid, subulate, 
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with a broad base* Sepals lanceolate^ acuminate^ striatecL 
Petals with the daws united for their whole length into a 
funnel-shaped tube ; the limb of 5 oblong-ovalj spreading 
segments* Stamens 10, monadelphous, 5 short, 5 very long 
and more exterior, subulate, longer than the styles, slightly 
downy* Anthers ovaL ^ Germen roundish-ovate glabrous, 
seated on a thickened stipes* . Styles 5 , long. Stigmas 
capitate. 

Tabs. I, II. Fig. 1 , Flower 5 /. 2 , 3, Bracteas ; /, 4, Corolla. 
/« 5 , Stamens and pistil ; /. 6, Pistil ; — magnijiedz 


Description^ with a Figure of Hyobanche sanguinea* 
Thunb.^ by W, H* Harvey, Esq. 

(Tab, IIL) 

(The accompanying description and figure of this very 
beautiful plant would perhaps not have appeared in these 
pages, if previous to the Plate having been prepared, we had 
been aware of the excellent one recently given in Endlicher’s 

Iconographia Generuin Plantarum.” As, however, Mr. 
Harvey possessed the great advantage of drawing up his 
account, and making his delineation from the recent plant, I 
have the less hesitation in still laying them before the 
public.— Ed.) 

Hyobanche. Thunb. 

Gen. Char, Calyx blbracteate at the base, unequally 5- 
cleft. Sepals linear-spathulate, the two anterior separate 
nearly to their base, the others united for more than one- 
third of their length. Corolla clavate, slightly curved, vault- 
ed, with a very narrow oblique mouth • limb obsolete, its 
segments minute and tooth-like. Stamens 4, of nearly equal 
length, inserted in pairs near the base of the corolla (almost 
as long) 5 filaments glabrous ] anthers (by abortion) 1 -celled, 
adnate: to the expanded apex of the filament t margins of the 
cell involute.' Ovary 2-celled, ovate : placentae 2 in each cell, 
fleshy,;in the. axis; ovules very numerous; filiform ; 

clavato-linear, drooping. Cap>sule subglobose, fleshy; 
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finally deliquescing ! Seeds invested with a fleshy cellular 
arillus (as in the Order) globose, very minute* Harvey, 

Hyobanche sanguinea. Linn, Mmit, p, 253, Thunb^ 
FL Cap, (ed, ScJmlt,) p, 488. Harv, Gen, of S, Afr, PL 
p , 249. 

Orobanche Mauritanica. Pet, Gen, t, 3'J^ f 4. 

Hab. Parasitical on various rootSj and found in several 
parts of the flats at the Cape of Good Hope, in the months 
of September and October. 

The only species of the genus. A curious fleshy plant. 
Stem thick, a foot or more in length, but the greater part 
buried underground, closely covered with ovate appressed 
scales. Spike of flowers dense, ovate. Whole plant of a 
more or less intense carmine, and thickly clothed with short 
woolly hairs. This genus is usually placed in Orobancheae^ 
but the structure of the ovary is so completely analagous to 
that of Harveya, which Sir W. J. Hooker has referred to the 
ScTophularmoe^ that I do not see how ’they can be separated. 
It is true that the placentae, strictly speaking, are here formed 
from the introflexed margins of the valves ; but then they 
meet in the centre of the capsule, and are firmly united to- 
gether into one central piece ; a line at right angles with the 
dissepiment merely remaining to mark where the surfaces 
coalesce. But after all, the distinctions between parietal and 
central placentae, appear very trifling, as, theoretically, all 
placentae have the same origin \ and a central placenta only 
differs from a parietal in the greater degree of inflexion of 
the margins of the carpel. Had not a celebrated Botanist* 
lately declared that the Orobanchece were more nearly allied 
to the Gentianm than to the Scrophularinm^ I should have 
been inclined to have combined them with the latter Order, 
and to have considered the passage easy and natural, through 
the Hyobanche. Harvey a, Aulaya, and Alectra,—Hmv, 

in Gen, of S, Afr, Pl/\ 

* Professor Lindley at the Meeting of the British Association^ Liverpool, 
1837^ as reported in the Liverpool Mercury, Sept. 22. 
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Tab. hi. Hyobanche coccinea, Fiff. 1, Calyx, witli 
bracteas ; /. 2, Flower, with its 2 bracteas, front view ; /. 3, 
Corolla, side view ; /. 4, The same laid open, showing the 
stamens (all ncit» si^ie) ; /. 5, Anther, magnified; /. 6, Pistil, 
nat> size; fi 7, Transverse section of ovary, magnified. 


Description^ witfi a Figure^ of a New Species of Thuja, the^ 
A 14 ERSE of CMl% by W. J, 

(Tab. IV.) 

Travellers who visit the various towns on the Pacific 
side of South America, speak of the quantity of timber 
imported from the south of Chili, especially in the form of 
shingles^ under the name of Alerse or Alerze^ a tree 1 believe 
hitherto unknown to botanists. The fullest account of it 
that has come in my way is. that of Captain King in the 
Voyage of the Adve"nture and the Beagle/’ voL i. p. 282, 
where he says ; The Alerse found near Chiloe, is of better 
quality than that which comes from Concepcion ; it is 
brought in ^ tablones^ or planks, 7 or 8 feet long, 2 inches 
thick, and 9 or 10 inches wide ; and as it splits readily, it is 
also seen in boards of half that size, the latter being the 
principal articles of barter. 

The Alerse grows in great quantities near Calbuco, but 
at such a distance from the beach that it cannot be conveyed 
thither for embarkation, except in the above form. The 
tree is felled and squared, and then hewn, with the axe into 
as many logs of 7 or 8 feet long as it will afford, and these, 
with the assistance of iron wedges, are split into planks and 
boards," in which state, without being farther trimmed, they 
are tied together in bundles and carried on men’s backs, or 
dragged over the ground to the beach. 

The extraordinary straightness of grain in this tree, enables 
the natives to split it, so as to make it appear as if it bad 
■been dressed with an adze, or even with a. plane; but, as I 
have said, the axe ls the only instrument used. So great is 
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the difficulty of procuring a spar of this wood^ that when I 
wished to obtain a new mast for the Adelaide^ I offered four 
times the value of an Alerse spar to the natives^ besides the 
assistance of twenty men and tackles^ &c. to assist in con- 
veying it to the shore. The temptation was almost too 
strong to be withstood; but the man to whom I applied^ 
who had before been employed to get masts for a schooner 
in the Chilian service^ and a flag-staff for the town, assured 
me that it would take his own party two months to bring 
one to the beach ; with the assistance of our people, how- 
ever, it might be done in a month. The trees were distant, 
and there were two or three ridges of hills to cross, that 
would cause much delay. The facility with . which these 
people handle timber, w^as a sufficient proof to me that such 
a task, if refused by them, must be very difficult indeed, and 
I gave it up ; as the Yntendente was so obliging as to give 
me the flag-staff which had taken the same party two months 
to procure. 

^^The ^ Hoxsley,^ a national schooner, built at Chiloe for 
the government, w'as masted with Alerse spars, which proved 
to be very strong. 

Alerse is used principally for the floors, partitions, and 
weather-boards of houses, and also for shingling the roof, 
for which latter purpose it is peculiarly superior and durable ; 
after exposure to weather it turns blue and looks like slate. 
It does not shrink or warp, and though brittle, is of close 
grain, and well adapted for furniture. From this wood the 
country-people make staves for casks ; and the bark of the 
tree serves to caulk the seams of vessels, for which it answers 
remarkably well, being exceedingly durable when constantly 
wet, though it quickly decays, if exposed to the sun and air. 

‘^VSpars of Alerse y SO or 90 feet long, may be procured, 
and from eight hundred to one thousand boards are fre- 
quently obtained from a single tree; I was told even so 
many as one thousand flve hundred out of one trunk. Alerse 
is found on the. Island of Chiloe, but not of any size ; 
it is also common in the Straits of Magelhaen, in all those 
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parts west of Cape Froward: but from tlie poverty of the 
soil it is of very stunted growth/^ 

To the above information given by Captain King, a few 
notices are added by Captain Fitzroy^ as to the mode in 
which the Alerse is obtained* The forests of Alerse are 
like mines to .the Calbucano, or native, and nothing but old 
age or accident can check him from making boards after he 
has had one season of good luck. A man and his wife, if 
industrious, and if their fortune has led them to find plenty 
of fine-grained straight trees, at not more than the usual 
distance, three to five miles from the sea, can cut and bring 
down five hundred boards in a month. The place where the 
trees are felled is called an Astillero, Here, on the flanks of 
the Cordillera, the pair will work for four or five weeks, then 
go home and clean their potatoe-grounds and attend to 
domestic matters, till their feet heal and a paralytic motion of 
the legs, acquired in the Astillero, has ceased. When quite 
refreshed they return for another cargo, and work till their 
feet and limbs can stand it no longer* A third trip is after- 
wards made by the husband for a fortnight to a nearer 
Astillero, where he cuts pieces of timber and plank {iablones 
and cmrtones) as large as he can carry, and then goes home 
to collect his harvest, make chicha, and sow corn for next 
year. As soon as the children can walk a few miles, their 
parents take them to the Astillero, and beginning with half- 
boards to carry, the load is increased as they grow stronger. 
At about sixteen they borrow an axe, and make the boards 
they afterwards carry. The profitable parts of the forest are 
now, of course, much farther from the sea than they were, 
owing to constant thinning. To get a load of twenty boards 
twice as much labour is necessary as was required for the 
purpose thirty years ago. The largest Alerse tree that has 
been found by any Calbucano, during the last forty years, 
measured 30 feet in girth at 5 feet from the ground, and 
more than foet to the first branches. This famous trunk 
gave eight lengths of hoards and half a ' length. The two 
"large-st individuals seen by Mr. Douglas in his excursion for 
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me, measured^ respectively, 24 and 22 feet rounds at 5 feet 
from tlie ground: but they were dead trees, nor did he 
detect any above 10 feet in circumference that were quite 
sound. Report, however, sa 5 ’s, that in the Cordillera, out of 
reach of the Calbuco woodsmen, there are enormous Alerses'^ 
from 30 to 40 feet round, and 80 to 90 feet in height to the 
first branches ; above -which the heads of these giants are 
said to rise some 40 or 50 feet more. The Alerse has short 
stout boughs, and leaves resembling those of a Pine in their 
bluish-green hue, but shorter, being only half an inch, and 
the twentieth of an inch wide ; on each stem there are four 
rows of these small leaves at opposite sides. In carrying 
the load of boards from the Astillero to the nearest water 
conveyance, the native wears a sheepskin on liis shoulder 
under a woollen shirt, and taking a stick, with its lower end 
forked, to steady him across the frequent bridges of single 
trees thrown over the ravines, he trudges away with the load 
on one shoulder, and on the other the stick, which partly 
supports the weight of the burthen till one shoulder is tired, 
when he shifts it to the other and goes on. This half-rest is 
cAIqA. cant antim* After eight, ten, or a dozen of these trans- 
fers, according to his strength and the state of the road, he 
casts down his burthen and rests a few minutes ; this is his 
descanso^ and he indulges himself thus at about every two or 
three miles. The Astillero of Melipulla is ten descansos, a 
whole day^s journey, distant from the place of embarkation. 

In examining the different forests of Alerse^ Mr. Douglas 
noticed some immense landslips, quechi (earth one 
which was said to have brought down one thousand Alerses 
of great size. This landslip measured nearly half a mile long, 
and half a quarter of a mile in width/7' 

111 my ' Herbarium is deposited a specimen of a Tkuja with 
immature fruit, gathered by Captain King in the Straits of 
Magelhaen j and on my showing this to Mr. Bridges, on his 
recent return from Chili, he immediately pronounced it to be 
the true and promised to send me a specimen of 

the same plant which he gathered in the mountains near 

M -2 
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tlie Bay of Valdivia/^ but which, being barren, he had not 
thought worth distributing with his Valdivian ’ collections. 
He has kept his promise, and I find the species to be identi- 
cal with that gathered by Captain King, who, indeed, as 
above stated, speaks of it as a native of the Straits of 
Magelliaen as well as of South Chili. This, which I can 
no where find described by any author, I now proceed to 
define under the name of 

Thuja Tbtragona ; 

Excelsa ramosissima, ramulis brevibus erectis subfascicula- 
tis disticliis, folds dense imbricatis exacte quadrifariis unifor- 
inibus ovatis obtusis carinatis concavis sub-cymbiformibits, 
fructu terminal! erecto ovato quadrivalvi, valvis ineequalibus, 
2 exterioribus triple minoribus, omnibus spina infra apicem 
ovata valvam superante. (Tab. IV.) 

Hab, South Chili on the mainland, and in the Straits of 
Magelhaen, probably only on the north side. Captains King 
and Fitzroy. Mr, Darwin, Mountains near the Bay of 
Valdivia: also abundant on the mainland in front of the 
islands of the Archipelago of Chili, Mr, Bridges, 

This is spoken of as a lofty tree, some particulars of the 
dimensions of which are given above. In the older cylin- 
drical branches, where the diameter is about as thick or 
thicker than a goose-quill, there are no leaves, but occasion- 
ally scars whence they have fallen, and loose, thin, brown 
bark, which easily separates from the wood in flakes. On these 
thicker portions of older branches, leafy only towards the 
extremities, are set, in a very irregular and crowded manner, 
numerous short fasciculated branches or branchlets, leafy to 
the base, pinnated with distichous, moderately spreading, 
alternate, simple, or divided branchlets, which are densely 
clothed with imbricated leaves, regularly quadrifarious, so 
that the branchlets, taken in conjunction with the leaves, are 
regularly tetragonous, with the angles acute. These leaves 
are small, scarcely 2 lines long, ovate, moderately spreading, 
nlose (rarely, in some specimens, lax), ovate, rather obtuse^ 
carinated on the back, especially towards the point, within 
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canaliculate. Sucli leaves as do remain on the older and 
rounded branches are often twice the size of these^ broadly 
ovatCj acuminate^ appressed to the bark^ withered (especially 
the lower ones)^ and, owing to the spreading of the bark, with 
the increased size of the branch, set apart from each other, 
not imbricating. Only one of my specimens possesses any 
fruit, the one from the Straits of Magelhaen, and that a soli- 
tary and immature terminal oval capsule or strobilas. Two or 
three of the leaves immediately below it are elongated, and 
the fruit itself would appear to be formed of four terminal 
leaves thus elongated and linear, of which the bases are sin- 
gularly enlarged and dilated (upwards as well as laterally), 
forming the four coriaceous or almost woody valves of the 
fruit, two inner ones large and oval, the two other and outer 
ones smaller and oblong ; the apex of the leaf thus converted 
remains in the form of an incurved spine, inserted below the 
apex of the valves. The fruit being a solitary one and im- 
mature, I have not ventured to destroy it for the sake of in- 
specting the seeds. 

The species, indeed, is a very distinct one in its characters, 
and undoubtedly of the genus Thuja. Yet there is described 
by Mr. Don, from the Lambertian Herbarium, gathered 
^^by Mr, Middleton at Cape Horn,^' a Jumper, J, mifera 
Lamb. Pin. j foliis ovatis obtusis appressis quadrifariam im- 
bricatis, ramulis congestis,^^ etc., and, were it not that the 
fruit is described as that of a true Juniper, I should consider 
the two plants to be the same. 

Tab. IV. Thuja tetragona; /, 1, immature fruit, magnified. 


Emmeration of the Mosses and Hepatic^e, collected in 
Brazil hy George Gardner, drawn up by Sir 

W. J, Hooker, W, . Wilson, Esq. 

To those who know the magnitude of Mr. Gardner’s col- 
lection of pheenogamous plants in Brazil, and how fully his 
time must have been occupied, it will not be matter of sur- 
prise that the following list of Mosses, comprising little more 
than one hundred species, is not more extensive. Had our 
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traveller been less select in liis choice of specimens^ or if he 
had gathered them with a view to ascertain the relative geo- 
graphic distribution of species^ there is no doubt that a much 
greater number would have been included* Nine species 
were found near Pernambuco, seven in the province of Ceara, 
five in Piauhy, and^ with the exception of a few others gath- 
ered in Minas Geraes^ the rest were obtained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rio Janeiro, chiefly on the Corcovado, and on 
the Organ Mountains (attaining the altitude of TjOOO feet) 
and a few were found in the wet valleys. Limited as is this 
number, many species are included which are not named in 
the Flora Brasiliensis^’ of Endlicher and Martins, where 193 
species are described* 

(After the number of the specimen in the collections, is given 
another number in a parenthesis (1,2, or 3) which indicates 
the three different arrivals in which the specimens w'ere dis- 
tributed), 

1. Andrsea rupesiris^Lmn, var. acutifoUa, Summit of the Or* 

gan Mountains, 

Barren. Perhaps a distinct species, with lanceolate acute 
leaves, spreading on all sides of the stem, incurved at the 
summit, texture closer than in A. riipestris ; but after the 
examination of many specimens of A. rupestris^ it does not 
appear that falcate leaves are a constant character ; hence 
A. alplna^ vm\ gracilis of Swartz may rather be referred 
hither. 

2. Anictangium ? coronatimiy nov. sp. 

Repens ; ramis simplicibiis confertis brevibus erectis, fo- 
liis patulis confertis concavis rotundo-ovatis brevissime acu- 
minatis enervibus integerrimis siccitate appressis, periclue- 
tialibus elongatis erectis, capsula periclimtio immersa oblonga 
anniilo magno persistente (peristomium simulante) coronata, 
calyptra mitriformi plicata, operculo . . . On stems of trees 
near Cachoeira, Province of Ceara. Juh^, 1839, 

. Except as to the calyptra, this very curious moss differs 
much from Qrtliotriclmin, The fructificatioii is dadocar- 
pous, terminating short ramuli. Leaves subsecund, pale 
. green,' with roundish rather large areoles. It very much 
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resembles the figure of A. ? Dominffeme^ ScliwaegriclieTi^ 
SoppL t 267;, b. 

3. Anictaiigium torqmtimi. Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 41» On 

treeSj Serra de Santa Brida^ Province of Goyaz. Feb» 
1840. . 

4. Gymnostomum Barhula. SeJmaegr. >Su2:}pl. t. tnr. 
foliis patulis confertis spathulatis obtusis.— Growing with 
the last. 

5. G. Barbula^ foliis linearibus. Serra di Araripe, near Brejo 
Grande^ province of Ceara. Feb. 1839. 

6\ G. blandum^ nov. sp. Caule brevissimoj, foliis confertis 
obovatis concavis obtusis integerrimis siccitate appressis^ 
nervo subcontinuo^ capsula oblongo-elliptica ore coarctato^ 
operculo conico-rostrato. 

On sandstone rocks^ near the city of Oeiras. May 1839. 
Considerably smaller than the preceding. Seta not one 
fourth of an inch long. Leaves firmer, ferecto-patent. An- 
nulus present. Operculum nearly as long as the capsule, 
Calyptra dimidiate, small. 

7. G. (PhysGomitrium) Bonplandi% Himholdt. Organ Moun- 
tains, on clay banks. Differs from an original specimen in 
the somewhat narrower leaves, which are more concave 
and less apiculate ; the capsule is also narrower, 7i. 2, (2). 

8. The same species, with broadly ovate leaves. Organ 
Mountains, Ajrril, 1837 ^ n. 26, (2). 

9. Hyraenostomum subglohosmn^ C,F. HornscJiuch^ in Flora 
Brasiliensis/^ 

On a clay bank, Rio Comprido, July, 1837 5 and on an old 
wall in the Laranjeiras Valley. In the form of the capsule 
this differs considerably from all the European forms of the 
genus, n. 7, (3), n. 2, (1), and n. 27, (1). 

10. Polytriclium nigricans y 7iov. sp. erecto simplici, 

foliis erecto-patentibus lineari-lanceolatis acutis versus 
apicem serrulatis siccitate tortis, nervo lato laniellato, cap- 
sula ovata inclinata, operculo tenuirostro, calyptra glabra. 
P. nigricans. MSS. in Gardner, Herb. FL Bras, Muscif 

No. 10. 
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Oil tlie Corcpvado^ near Rio de Janeiro^ n. 18^ ^1). 

Stem two inches long. Seta 1| inch^ and more. Capsule 
contracted at the mouthy more or less inclined. Operculum 
nearly the length of the capsule. Peristome with thirty-two 
very short whitish teeth. Calyptra slightly hairy at the apex. 
A taller moss than the rest, and the leaves more quickly ex™ 
pan ding’ in water. 

11. Polytrichunri Eiedelianum^ Montague, Ann, Sc, Nat,, voL 
14. 2 Cent. No. 93. Province of Rio Janeiro. 

12. P. Magellanicum, Hediv. S^p, M, t, 20, Common on clayey 

banks. Feb. 1837j 14, (2). 

13. P. Antillarum, Rich, Brid, n, 29, (1). 

P. appressum, Schwaegr. Suppl. t. 152. Corcovado. 

14. P. janiperinum, Hediv,. Sp> ilf. if. 18. Moist banks, Pa- 
rahybuna. 

14. b. Variety of the last, with leaves wide spreading and re- 
curved. Serra de Piedades. 

15. P. Pennsylvanicwn, Hedw, S2). M, t, 21. Clay bank. Te- 
juca. Nov. 1836. 

15. b. The same. Moist banks, Paraliybuna. Oct. 1840, 
n,SS,(l). 

16. Barbula cmpitosa, Schwaegr, Suppl, if. 31. 

B. cirrhosa, Bruch and Schimper, Bryol. Europ, fasc. 13 
—15, t. 11. 

On rocks. Jurajuba Bay, 1837- h, ascent to the Pedra 
Bonita, Nov. 1836, c, on an exposed rock, n. 3, (3), n, 34 (1)^ 
and n, 10, (2). 

17» Octoblepharum albidum, Hedw, St. Crypt, voL 3, t, C, 

On the stems of Palms, near Pernambuco, 1837, b, on a 
decayed txxe at the Ganea, 1836 (taller specimens), and Cor- 
covado, more dwarfish, n, 9, (3), n, 9, (1). 

18, Fissidens Hornschuchii, Montague, in Aiinales, Sc. Nat. 
voL 14, 2 Cent. No. 76. 

P. serrulatus, Hornsch. in Flora Brasil (FL Brasiliensis. 
Hornsch. MSS. !). Province of Goyaz, 

jjarvulum, Hornsch, in FL BrasiL 
Weissia exigua, Schwaegr. Suppl, t. 170. 
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Dicranum debile^ Wils. and Hook. Musci Americaiii. 
No. 51, 

On the face of a moist rock, Corcovado, on dry bank, 
Tejnca. c, on clay bank, Parahybuna. Oct, 1S40, n, 20^ (1), 
71. 32, (1), 5, (2). 

Perhaps this moss may prove to be only a diminutive state 
of Dicranum densum^ Hook. Muse. Exot. 1. 140, and it has 
much in common with Weissia longirostris^ Schwaegr. SuppL 
1 . 117 . ' 

20. DicTdjmm jiexuosum^ \ 2 ir»Hedw. Sp. M, t> 38. On rocks, 
Serra de Araripe. Nov. 1838. 

21. D, longisetunip Hook. Mmc. EoDot. t. JS9, Summit of 
Organ Mountains. 

22. D. arctocarpum^ Hormch, in FL Bras. I On decayed 
trunks of trees, in a shady wood. Feb. 1837. The seta of 
this moss is straight when moist, n. 19, (2). 

23. D. concoIoTy Hornsch. in FI. JBrasJ {non Hooker, M. 
Exot. t. 138). Corcovado, n. 80, (1). 

24. Jy. filifolium^ Hormsch. FL Bras. Corcovado, n. 30, (1), 

25. D. penicillatum, Hornsch. FL Bras.! On dry banks. Or- 
gan Mountains, n. 7^ (2). 

Described from barren specimens in Flora Brasiliensis. 
Ours have perfect fructification, showing all the characters of 
Campylopus^ Brid. 

26. D. Guilleminianum^ MoniagnCj Ann. Be. Nat. voL 14. 
2Cent. No. 91. 

On the face of a moist rock, Corcovado. Nearly allied to 
D. vaginatwny Hook. Muse, Exot. t. 141, 7? (!)• 

27* liolomitrium crispuLum^ Hornsch. FL Bras. 

Didymodon tortuosura, Hornsch. MSS.! 

D. longifolium, id. 

Woods, Organ Mountains, Parahybuna, on stems of 
trees, Oct. 18 10, c, on small trees, Jan. 1837j n. 17^ (2). 

28. H. Olfersianum^ Hornsch. in FI Bras. 

Didymodon vaginatum, Hornsch. MSS. 1 

On the trunk of a tree, Praia Vermelha, n. 26, (1). 

29, Trematodon longicolJis^ Schwaegr. SuppL t. 120. 
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Moist rocksj Corcovado, n, 4, (1), 

30. Leptostomum ? pusillum^ n. sp. Caule bre.viusculo, fo™ 
liis imbricatis erectis ovato-laiiceolatis acutis^ iiervo subcon- 
tinuoj capsula davato-pyriformi nutante^ operculo hemi- 
sphEerico-apiculato brevi. 

Summit of the Organ Mountains, 

About one fourth of an inch high^ and not unlike a small 
state of Bryumpolymorplmm^ Br. and Sch., but the peristome 
wholly absent^ and the inflorescence bisexual. In habit, this 
moss belongs to Bryum^ but has also some resemblance to 
Mielichoferia. An annulus is present. 

31. Bryum acmninatumP Bruch^ and Sch, BryoL Europ.—var. 
peristomio interno ciliis instmcto. Summit of the Organ 
Mountains. 

32. Brachymenium Hornschuchiamm'^ Hornsclu in FL Bras, 
Organ MountainSj, on the trunk of an old tree, March, 

1337. Aj at the summit of the mountains, n, 25, (2). 

33. Rhizogonium (BTuginosum^ nov. sp, Caulibus simplicibus 
fasciculatis compressiusculis,foliis oblongo-lanceolatis nervo 
excurrente (perichsetialibus OTatis acuminatis nervatis), 
capsula subcylindrica erecta, operculo conico-subulato in- 
curviusculo. 

On the stem of a tree-fern. Organ Mountains, n, 3, (2). 
Stems half-an-inch high, or more, crowded, bearing the 
fructification at the base. Leaves of a light verdigris green, 
sub-erect, slightly denticulate at the apex, papillose, reticula- 
tion minutely granular. Perichsetial leaves reddish, erect and 
appressed. Seta shorter than the stems. Capsules, when old, 
wide-moutlied, , Operculum nearly as long. Calyptra dimi- 
diate. 

The specimens are not in a state to show the peristome, if 
there be any, in this moss. The foliage, as in Schistostega^ is 
not easily wetted. 

34. Bryum argenteum^ Linn, 

■ .Rio Comprido, w. 19, (1). 

35. B, mromtumy Sclwaegr, Supph 
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36. B. cmspiticium, Limi, va7\ lamm, Foliis dissitis patulis con- 
caviusculis. Moist rocks, Corcovado, ^.5,(1). 

Different from any British form of the species, but agree- 
ing with it in too many characters to warrant its sepa- 
ration, . 

36. b. B. capillaye^ nar. cymbifolkm^ Foliis dissitis ovato- 
oblongis basi patulis superne erecto-incurvatls concayis, 
capsula obconica. 

Old walls, Array as, March, 1840. 

It approaches to B, obconicmn in the form of the capsule, 
which is of a deep red colour. Inflorescence dioicous. Pos- 
sibly a distinct species. 

36. c. B. cisspiticium, var. gracikscenSy Bruch, and Sch, 
BryoL fuse, 6*~9, t. 35. 

Serra de Araripe. Oct. 1838. 

37 . B. CTytlirocarpum^ Bcliwa^gr. SuppL t. 70- 
Clay bank, Organ Mountains, n, 11, (2). 

38. Peromnion radiculosum, Schwap.g7\ SuppL t, 250. 
Summit of the Organ Mountains, at the foot of an old 

tree. Very few specimens, 23, (2). 

3.9, Bryum patens, nov* sp, ? caule ramoso, ramis brevibus 
infern e subnudis, foliis in rosulara congestis patulis obo- 
vatis subplanis apiculatis (margine piano) superne serrulatis, 
siccitate erectis suberispatis, nervo sub-excurrente, capsula 
clavato-obovata cernua, operculo conico mammillato. 
Rocks, Serra de Araripe. Oct. 1838. 

In most of its characters very like B. rosemn, but much 
smaller ; capsules narrower, tapering into the seta, horizontal 
not pendulous, and the seta always solitary. 

40. Mnium Aubei'ti, Schiaaegr. SuppL /. SO. Corcovado, 

■■:^..'17r;(l). , , , 

41 . M. Bey^'icMmium, HormcJi, in FL Brasil, 
SummitofOrgan'Mountains.' 

42. M,rostrahim, Schwaegr, SuppL t, f 9, 

Organ Mountains, Jz, 5, (3). 

43. Iiyy7'ometrica, Dill, n,6, (1). 

44. Bartramia uncinata, Scimaeyr. SuppL t. 57® 

Moist rocks. Corcovado, n. 3, (1), 
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45 . B. Tufiflora^ Hornsch, in FL Bras. 

©rgan Mountains. 

46. 3. 'ftliformis, Hornsch. in FL Bras. 

Mono Velho. Moist banks. Oct. 1840. 

47 . Calymperes Palisoti. Schwaegr. SuppL t. 98. 
Pernambuco, June^ 1838. 

48. See No. 45. Mission of Duro, on trees. Oct. 1839. 

49. Syrropbodon Gaudichaudii^ Montague! AnnaL Sc, Nat. 
N. S, 2.J0. 376 . if. 16./. 3. 

Organ Mountains^ on the stump of an old tree, April, 
1837- n, 27 . (2.) 

50. S. prolifer, Schwaegr, Suppl. t. ISO. Hornsch. FL Bras, 
Serra de Natividade. Dec. 1839. 

51. Macromitrium nitidum, nov, sp,? Caule repente fasci- 
culatioi ramoso, ramis brevibus erectis subsimplicibus, foliis 
patenti-incurvis lanceolato-subulatis integerrimis nervo 
continuo siccitate erectis crispatis, capsula ovata ore coarc- 
tato-plicato, calyptra laevL 

M- microstomum ? liornsch. in FL Bras, non Orthotrichum 
microstomum. Hook, et Grev. in Brewst. Journ. voL 1. 
p. ] 14. pL 4. 

On trees. Serra de Jaquari. Sept. 1840, 

Very nearly allied to Orthotrichum microstomum^ Hook, et 
Grev, but that is a very robust species, with firmer papillose 
leaves, not glossy, and not incurved above. In our moss the 
leaves are yellowish, green and glossy, peristome with sixteen 
yellowish erect teeth, operculum half as long as the capsule, 
sporules large, olive brown. 

52. The same. Morro Velho, Oct. 1840. 

53. The same. On branches of Vellozia Candida, Summit 
of the Pedra Bonita, Tejuca. Nov. 1836, n. 35, (1). 

53. b. var, ? foliis siccitate spiraliter seriatis et incurvis. 
Organ Mountains. 

54. M. Didymodon. Schwaegr. Suppl. t, 190. 

Organ Mountains, on a large tree. March 1837, n. 
24, (2). : 

55. yi. Ilichardi? Schwaegr. Suppl, t, J73. 

Stem of a tree. Corcovado. July, 1837, n. 8, (3). 
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56, M. afHne, (Conf. Schwaegr, SuppL t. 189). 

Morro Velho. Oct, I 84 O 3 (barren specimens). 

RepeiiSj ramis elongatis parce ramulosiSj foliis patenti-in- 
curvis lanceolatis acutis (suprerais apice attennatis) serrulatis, 
57* M..filiformen Sdhwaegr^ SuppL Z. 171 . 

On a dry rock, Corcovado. b, from the stem of a treCj, 
n, 21,(1). 

58. M. apiculatum. Hook, Muse. Bxot. t, 45. 

Organ Mountains, on trees. Feb. n. 16, (2). 

59. var. ? (barren specimens). Woods, Minas Geraes. 

GO. M. SivainsonL Muse, Exot. t, 127 • 

Stems of trees. Arrayas. Province of Goyaz. March, 1840. 

61. The same. Mission of Duro. Oct. 1839. 

62. The same. 

63. Sclotheimia trichomitria, Schwaegr, SuppL t, 169, 
Province of Rio. 

64. S. nitida^ Schwaegr, SuppL i, 167. 

Serra de Jaquaru Sept. 1840. 

65. The same. Wood near Arrial das Merces, on trees, 
Oct, 1810. 

66. S. squarrosa? Schwaegr. SuppL t, 56. 

Stem of a tree, Morro Velho. Sept. 1840. 

66. b. variety of S. nitida} See No, 64. Morro Velho. Oct. 
1840. 

66. c. S, squarrosa} — On trees, Parahybuna, Oct. 1840. 

67» The same? — On a tree near Pajol. 

68. S. rugifolia^ Hook. Muse. Exot, t. 128. 

Serra.de Araripe, on trees. Feb. 1839. 

68. b. The same. At the root of an old tree, Praia Vermelha, 
n, 25, (1). 

69. S. Jamesoni, Schwaegr, SuppL t 202, a. 

Face of a rock, Corcovado, 24, (1). 

70 . S. cirrhosa^ Schwaegr. SuppL t. 201^ < 2 . Hedw. Sp, M, 
L 5, n, SI, (]). 

71. s, s^ec/a, nov. sp, ; caule repente, ramis fastigiato-ramu- 
losis erectis, foliis confertis erectiusculis lanceolatis acutis 
subintegris carinatis siccitate appressis et subtortilibus 
(nervo subcontinuo), pericheetialibus longioribus Tugosis 
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nervo .excurrente^ capsula immersa subsessili^ operculo co-» 
nico-acuminatop calyptra mitriformi basi quadrifida apice 
scabra. 

Organ Mountains. On the trunk of a tree. 5. Arrial das 
Merces, One inch and more in height, leaves subserrulate, 
reddish-brown, reticulation dotted^ outer peristome reddish^ 
inner of the same colour, composed of thirty-two filiform 
processes. 

72. ¥ 2 hTomSi polycarpay Hooh. Muse. Eooot. t, 3. 

On the stem of a large palm-tree, near Pernambuco, 1837« 

72. b- The same. Near Bahia. Sept. 1837- c. Corcovado, 
n. 10, (3), 6, (3), and 23, (1). 

73. Fterogoninm urceolatmri F Sckwaegr, SuppL /. 110. 

Var. foliis magis laiiceolatis, secundis. 

Woods of Minas Geraes. Specimens scanty and imperfect. 

74. Antitrichia Brasiliensis ? Hornsch. in FL BrasiL 

On a tree. Mission of Duro, Oct. 1839. Specimens few 
and imperfect. 

This moss very much resembles Neckera acuminata^ Hook. 
Muse. Exot, t. 151. 

75. Grimmia jWccec, Hornsch. in FL BrasiL t. 1,/. 1. 

Woods of Minas Geraes, 1841- 

This moss is cladocarpous, not acrocarpous, (vide Bruch, 
et Schiniper, Bryol. Europ.) and is altogether unlike Ginmrnia 
in habit 5 it belongs to the Bridelian germs Crypifim^ except 
that the inner peristome is wanting. 

75. h. The same. Organ Mountains, c. Morro Vellio, Oct. 
1840. d. Minas Geraes, near Formoso. 

76. Neckera mrens^ nov. sp. Caule subpiniiato complanato, 
ramis brevibus, foliis laxiusculis lateralibus patentibus reli- 
quis erecdusculis ovatis acuminatis concavis integerrimis 
subenerviis siccitate appressis, seta brevi, capsula elliptico™ 
oblonga ere eta, operculo conico acuminato. 

On a rock near a waterfall, Organ Mountains, n. 6, (2). 
Leaves deep green, with two short nerves at the base 3 
Teticulation small, the areolae oblong. Seta 3-4 lines long. 
;:Perich0etial leaves' convolute, erect, lanceolate. Outer peris- 
tome .red, :teeth converging ^^1^^ frequently bifid or per- 
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forated, erect when dry^ cilia of the inner peristome half as 
long and deeply coloured. Operculum one-third the length 
of the capsule. Annulus none. Calyptra pale dimidiate. 
Sporules large. 

Differs from N. hremseta^ Hook, et Wils. Journal of 
Bot. voL 4^ t. 24, Aj in its compressed foliage. Leaves not, 
reflexed in the margin. The short capsule also distinguishes 
this Moss from all the allied species. 

77* Neck era hcJmaegr. BuppL t, 245. 

N. longiseta, Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 4. 

On trees at the foot of the Serra de Santa Brida, Province 
of Goyaz. Feb. 1840. 

77 * b. The same. Mission of Duro. Oct. 1839. 

78. Daltonia Bclmaegr. 7. 295, major. 

Serra de Piedade. 

With the peristome of Hookeria^ this Moss has a very 
peculiar calyptra, which, in connexion with the habit, may 
perhaps serve to keep it distinct from that genus, 

79. Lepidopilum suhenerve. Hornsch, FL Bras, 

Neckera scabriseta. Schwaegr. SnppL t. 82. 

Stem of a large tree. San Castano. Oct. 1840. 

80. id. ? var, minor ^ folds acutis. Near Formoso. Oct. 1840. 
Si. Hookeria albicans^ (Leskea albicans) Hedw, Sp, M. t, 54, 

On trees, near Formoso^ Minas Geraes. Oct. 1840. 

81. b. H. repens, ScJmaegr, SuppL t, 274, a. With the 
last. 

82. H. MerkeliL Hornsch. in FL Bras. t. 3,/. 2. 

On a stone. Corcovado, n. 12, (1). 

Seta scabriuscula,’^ so described in the work cited ; but 
this character is quite variable, as appears by an original spe- 
cimen in which the seta is almost smooth. 

83. id. ? ?;ar. calyptra pallida. On decayed wood, Arrial das 
Merces. Oct. 1840. , 

83. b. Same as No. 84. Calyptra. rufo-fusca. Mixed with 
the last. 

84. Hookeria JferfeZii ?. seta, leevL 

On a moist bank, near the City of Rio Janeiro, n. 1, (1). 

■ 85. H. Merkelii (forma normalis?) seta scabra. 
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Moist rocks by the side of a small waterfall^ Serra de, 
Araripe. Sept. 1838. 

85. b* id, Serra de Araripe, 

H. scabriseta, Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 52^ has the seta 
decidedly hispid, and may be truly distinct from H. Merkelii; 
but it is doubtful whether the latter moss, and H, micro-- 
carpa^ of FI. Bras, are really different from iJ. depressa, 

86. H. LangsdorffiL Hook, Muse/* Exot, t, 121. Organ 
Mountains. 

87. H. marginata^ nov, sp, Caule fastigiatim I'amoso, ramis 
brevibus subcompressis, foliis laxiuscalis subpatentibus 
(siccitate erectis vix crispatis) ovatis vel ovato^oblongis 
acuminatis concavis marginatis integerrimis pellucidis te- 
nuissime binervibus, nervis supra medium desinentibus, 
capsula ovata cernua, operculo rostrato, calyptra carnosa 
pallida Isevi. 

Except in the distinctly margined leaves, this moss bears 
a strong resemblance to H Olfersianum^ FI. Bras, t, 3, f, 4. 

88. H. incurva, Schwaegr, SiippL t, 2^5^ b. 

On a moist bank. Corcovado, n, 13, (l). 

88, b, id. On decayed wood, Pajol, Minas Geraes. Oct. 1840. 
c, id. Formoso, Minas Geraes. Oct. 1840. d, id. Organ 
Mountains, e. Province of Pio. 

89, H.pilifera^ nov. sp. Caule vage ramoso, vix pinnate, 
ramis elongatis compressivSj foliis ovato-oblongis longe ac 
repente acuminatis (fere piliferis) superne serrulatis bi- 
nervibus pallidis flaccidis, capsula subovata cerniia, calyp- 
tra leevi, 

H. pilifera. MSS. in Gardner Herb. FI. Bras. Musci. 

On the face of a moist rock. Organ Mountains. March 
1837. n. 15, (2), 

Stems two inches long, with slender branches. Leaves 
very pale, almost colourless, erect and nearly appressed when 
dry, with long narrow flexuose serrulate points, the reticu- 
lation minute. Calyptra pale brown. 

90, Hjpnum hricinum. Hook. Muse, Exot. t. 35 [Hypoptery- 
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On a rock, in damp shady woods, Organ Mountains,, April, 
1837, n. 13, (2), 

90. b. id. Serra de Piedade, Aug. 1840. 

91. Hypnum tomentomw-^ Hedw. St. Crypt. VoL 4y t. 1% 
{Racopilum, Sw. Brid.) 

Jurajuba Bay, opposite Rio Janeiro, 1837- On rocks. 

6. id., Rio Comprido. c, at the root of an old tree, Rio 
Comprido. d. on decayed wood, near Arrayas, Province of 
Goyaz. April, 1840, 1, (8), 14, (1), and 22, (1). 

92. Helicodontiuni Schwaeyr. SuppL 293. 

Laranjeiras, and b. Organ Mountains, on rocks, n. 16, (1)^ 

93. Neckera lonpirostris. Hook. Muse. Ewot. t. I . 

Organ Mountains. This properly belongs to Leskea. 

93. b, id. on stones in streams. Organ Mountains. 

94. Hypnum crassiusculum. Schwaegr. SuppL t. 91, 

95. Leskea cylmdrica ? FI. Bi'as. 

Arrial das Merces, A few specimens only, mixed with 
other mosses. Perhaps only a variety of the last. 

96. Leskea cavifolia^ nov. sp. Caule ascendente parce ramoso, 
foliis confertis paten tibus subsecundis (sursum spectanti- 
bus) siccitate appressis late ovatis acutis enerviis margine 
reflexo, capsula subovata erecta, operculo longirostro. 
Jurajuba Bay, opposite Rio, on a rock, 1837- 

Stems less than half an inch long, seta 3 lines long, ca- 
lyptra dimidiate. A smaller moss than No. 94, with broader 
leaves, which have the reticulation distinctly dotted. Peri- 
chestial leaves ovate lanceolate- 

97« Hypnum Lowense var. ? (See No. 102). On a decayed 
tree. March, 1 837^ 21, (2). 

98. (See No. 102). Organ Mountains, on old trees, 9, (2)- 

99. (See No. 102). Arrial das Merces- October, 1840. 
Formoso. Minas Gera'es. 

lliese may all be small states of Hypnum Loxense^ Hook. 
The inner peristome is frequently destitute of cilia, but in 
other respects they are too much like No, 102, &c. to be.' 
separated as species. 

YOL. III. N 
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100 . H. Lowense vai\ more like No, 1025 ^. 20, (2), 
lOL ambigua ? Schwaegr. SuppL t. 198. 

Organ Mountains. Perhaps only a state of No. 9'4. 
Sparingly intermixed with other mosses. 

102. Hypnum Loxense^ Hooker in Schwaegr. SuppL /. SSO, b. 
Organ Mountains, on a stone in a river, n> 4, (2). 

The original specimen of Hypnum Lowense being mislaid, 
we are unable to identify those now before us with positive 
certainty. 

102. b. lithopMIum ? ^Hornsch. FI. Bras* 

Intermixed with the last, from which it differs in the 

spreading leaves, not exactly like an original specimen, which 
has blunter and somewhat flaccid leaves. 

103. H* Loirense^ var* Moist shady rocks, Arrayas, Prov. 
Goyaz. April, 1840. 

104. H, Loxense, Corcovado, n. 28, (1). 

104. b. (See No. 102 b.) On a moist rock, near a waterfall, 
Organ Mountains, 29, (2). 

105. Probably a variety of the next. (Compare H. splendi- 
dulum, Horns ch. FL Bras.) 

106. Hypnum subsimplex* Hedw, Sp. M, t* 69. 

H. tenerum. Wils. and Hook. Musci Americani. No. 108. 
Arrial das Merces, on decayed wood. Oct. 1840. 

106. id. Province of Rio. c. var. major* Moist rocks, 
Serra de Araripe. Sept. 1838. 

107 . Scarcely different from No. 105. Leaves inclining to 

falcato-secund. On a decayed tree, Organ Mountains. 
March, 1837, (2). 

108. More like Hypnum suhsimplew in its usual state, than 
the last. Leaves longer, and less secund. On decayed 
wood. Formes 0 , Oct. 1840, 

109. Hypnum vesiculare, Schwaegr* SuppL t* 119, 

Laranjeiras, on a stone in the rivulet, n* 15, (I). 

110. Id. tw. Arrayas, moist banks. May, 1840, 

111 . E. cyparmoides? Hornsch* in FL Bras* 

On a stone, Corcovado, /z. 10 , (.). 

112 . Il* leptoch(Bion ? Schwaegr* SuppL VoL 1, Pari 2, p* 296. 
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On a large decayed tree, in the deep forest;, Organ MoUn- 
tains, Feb. 1837, 18, (2), 

113. Id. Province of Rio. 

114. (See No. !18). 

115. H. elegantulum^var.? Hook, 

On a dry bank, Corcovado, n, 11 , (1). 

Very much like a specimen from Hornschuch named 
Leskea elegans^ and perhaps not different from H, oxypoma^ FL 
Bras, It differs, however, from the figure and description of 
that moss in Schwaegr, Suppl. t. 259, a, in having the leaves 
not truly nerveless ; capsule pendulous, deep chestnut brown j 
outer teeth of the peristome very long and incurved when 
dry. It would also seem that the operculum and calyptra 
are unconform able, but the examples are not sufficient to 
decide. 

116. H. elegantulum^ Hook, Muse, Exot, t. 84 ! Flora Brasil ! 
On a dead tree, Organ Mountains. June, 1837? n, 4, (3). 

117* Id. var, foliis longioribus ; Formoso, Minas Geraes. Oct. 
1840. 

118. H. Langsdorffil Hook., caule repente, surculis erectius- 
culis arcuatis pinnatim ramosis, ramis compressiusculis, 
foliis caulinis patulis cordato-acuminatis rameis erecto-pa- 
tentibus subdistichis ovato-lanceolatis serrulatis subenerviis, 
seta Imvi, capsula ovatacernua, operculo conico-acuminato. 
H. acrorhizon ? Hornsch. in FL Bras. 

The corrected specific character here given has been drawn 
up from Langsdorffis original specimens, communicated by 
Swainson, which agree with these of Mr. Gardner, except 
that the leaves are rather more patent. The moss is closely 
allied to H, elegantulum^ and differs chiefly in its smaller 
size, and the narrower less patent leaves, which are paler, 
with larger areolae, and the surculi are frequently rooted 
at the extremity and subbipinnate. The opereulom is 
scarcely more than half the length of the capsule.. The error 
in, former descriptions has arisen from having inadvertently/ 
confounded with this moss a specimen of H^Mckardi^.fh 
28,(2). 
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119« Probably a variety of the lastj but approaclimg also to 
No. 120. Near Piranga, on trees. 

119. k H. OckronP Sckwaegr. SuppL t. 285^ a. 

Intermixed with the last. Much resembling //. moUus-^ 

cum^ but with shorter almost pendulous capsules. 

120. H. Andicola ? Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 83, var, foliis con- 
fertis ovato-acuminatis coneavis siccitate substriatis, cap- 
sula horizontali, operculo conico acuminato. 

This moss differs from No, 1 18, to which it is nearly allied, 
in its broader acuminate leaves, which are not at all dis- 
tichous r they are rather more patent than in original speci- 
mens of H. Andicola. In the latter we find the capsule 
not truly erect, and shorter than represented in Musci 
Exotici. The affinity between this and H, Langsdorffiiy and 
H, elegantulum^ is so close as to render it somewhat doubtful 
whether they are not all forms of one species. 

121. subflavum^no'V. sp. Repens, parce et vage ramosum, 
ramis simplicibus, foliis patentibus sursum spectantibus 
confertis ovatis acuminatis coneavis integerrimis seminer- 
viis apice recurvis margine subreflexo, capsula ovata hori” 
zontali, operculo conico brevirostro. 

On the trunk of a dead tree, Serra de Araripe, 

Not unlike the figure of Leskea longirostris ! Schwaegr, 
SuppL t. 290, CL. except as to the capsule. Leaves shilling, 
yellowish. 

1 22. Id. On rocks and trees in a ravine, near Oeiras. May, 
1839. 

123. Hypnum saxatile^ nov, Eepens, vage ramosiim, 
ramis complanatis sub simplicibus, foliis subdistichis ova- 
tis acuminatis concaviusculis integerrimis seminervibus, 
capsula ovato-oblonga horizontali, operculo conico-acurni- 
nato. 

On stones in woods, Natividade. January, 1840. 

Very like H. Auberti^ Schwaegr, Suppl. t. 88, but differing 
in its nerved, slightly concave (not cymbifonn) leaves, and in 
the form of the capsule. Inner peristome with solitary 
cilia* Operculum more than half the length of the capsule. 
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which is in some cases contracted below the month. Our 
moss also differs from a specimen^ named by Homschuch if, 
auTonitens^ from the Amazon river (which we suppose to be 
H. Auherti of FL Bras.) in the shape of the leaves, and in 
the presence of the nerve. It is closely allied to if, Tavoy- 
mse^ Hook, Tc. Plant, t. 24^ f, 1 ; but has the leaves more 
truly ovate and appressed, with smaller reticulations, and a 
more elongated capsule. 

124, H. Megapolitanum ? Weber and Mohr. Organ Mountains, 
A smaller moss than if. Sellowii^ Flora^ Bras, with narrower 

distant leaves, which when dry are more contracted, but not 
differing in any tangible characters. 

J24. b. id. Near Formoso, Oct. 1840. 

125. Pilotrichum remotifolium? FL Brazil. Organ Mouii” 
tains. — -A barren specimen, found intermixed with another 
moss. Perhaps a distinct species, with cordate acute 
leaves, not recurved, but suberect. It is also allied to 
Pilotrichum recurvifolium^ FL Bras, (which appears to be 
identical with Hypnum patens y Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 56) 
but ours has the sides of the leaves refiexed when dry. 

125. b. Hypnum tamariscinum^ Hedw, Sp, M. t, 67- Organ 
Mountains. 

126. H. spiniforme, Hedw, Stirp, Crypt, VoL 3, t, 25, 

Trunks of trees, Corcovado, n, 8, (1). 

Hepaticje. 

127. Monoclea crispatay Hook, Bot, MisceL voL 1, p, 117^ 

. t 27. 

Organ Mountains, on stems of small trees. Beautiful spe- 
cimens, 33, (2)* 

Frond not pinnatifid, but very much crisped in the mar- 
gin, so that the folds overlay each other. The sphmrical 
bodies attached 4o the midrib (fig. 2), contain the anthers, 
and are ultimately torn open at the apex. 

128. Anthoceros var, major, {Eng. Bat t 1538® 

Mmsc. 476, t 68,/. 2). 

- Organ Mountains, 9^. 41, (1). 

129 . Riccia Linn, Eng, Bot, t, 251. 
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Stagnant pool, near Rio. July, 18373 w. 11 , (3). 

130. Riccia paradoxa, nov. sp. Fronde oblonga (subinde ob- 
longo-oboyata) flaccida subsimplici subplana glauca inferne 
atropurpurea margine subundulata, capsula nunc in fronde 
omnino immersa, nunc in pagina superiore frondis extante 
et squamis involucralibus 2-3 rotundatis dentatis membra- 
naceis drcumvolutis obtecta, sporulis majusculis muricatis. 
Moist shady bank, near Oeiras, Very few specimens were 

gathered of this highly curious plant. 

Fronds scarcely more than one fourth of an inch in length, 
the margin crenulate and wavy, much inflesed when dry, tex- 
ture very thin, the epidermis composed of large cellules with 
indistinct pores, nerve thick and broad, covered beneath with 
numerous tough whitish radicles, accompanied by a few ovate 
acuminate scales. In the structure of the external fructifica- 
tion there is a manifest approach to Sphcerocarpus^from which 
it differs in the ovate form of the involucrum, which is com- 
posed of at least two separate portions folded together. Ca- 
lyptra roundish-obovate, Sporules about 1 00 in each capsule, 
reddish-brown, somewhat angular and distinctly muricate. 
The immersed capsules are precisely conformable to the 
generic character. 

131. Marchantia anapodophyllajIiicJiaTd 
Velho. 

The specimens do not show any calyx, and on that account 
rather belong to Fegatella. 

132. Migueliam P Lmd, 

133. Plagiochila distinctifolia^ Lind, (fide Taylor). Trees, 
Minas. Oct. 1840, 

134. Noteroclada conjiuenSy TayL MSS. On a moist bank. 
Organ Mountains. 

Similar to Jungerm, Jiyalma^ but larger, n. 32, (2). 

135. Jungermannia serrulata^ Hooker^ Muse. Ewot. t. 88, 
w. 42, (1). 

1^S. i. connataj Swartz, n. {\), 

I-. ' diffusa, Sw. (Frullania d.ichotoma, Raddi). Arrial das 
- : Merces.: Oct. 1840, 
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138. Frullania BrasiUensis^ RaddL Arrial das Merces. With 
the last. 

139. Jungeroiannia Eckloniy SprengeL (J. infundibulataj 
Hook, and Wils. MSS.) Serra de Piedade. 

140. 3,fiircuta^ Linn, Organ Mountains, n. 34, (1), 

Lichenes. 

141. Cldidoxiiz. perjilata^ Hook, Ic, PL t, 192, n, 40 (I). 

142. Variety of the last. Organ Mountains, n, 42, (2). 

143. Cenomyce rangiferina, Ach, Synopsis p, 277j ^ 38, (1). 

144. Ramalina linearis^ Ach, l,c,p. 294, n. 39, (1). 

145. Usnea florida, Acfi, L c, p, 304. Organ Mountains, 
n, 40, (2), 

146. Collema bullatum^ Ach, I, c,p, 325. Organ Mountains, 
n, 39, (2). 

I -I?. Sticta macrophylla^ Hook, Bot, Misc, t, 13, n, 35, (2). b, 

148. Sticta dam(BCorniSy Ach, I, c, p, 231, n, 35, (2). a, 

149. S. aurata Ach. 1, c, p, 231. 

150. Parmelia Ach, I, c,p, 198. 


Notice of the Life and Labours o/ A ucher-Eloy ; [trans- 
lated from the preface to the Relations de Voyages en 
Orient de 1830 a 1838, par Aucher-Eloy, revues et an- 
notees par M. lb Comte Jaubert,”) Pam, 1843. 

“ We cannot but think that all the friends of Natural 
Science will feel pleasure in becoming acquainted with the 
career of one of the most daring investigators whom that 
Science has ever inspired, and will be glad to know what 
remains of his writings. Botanists, above all, should be 
indebted to us j for it is among them that the kind of bro- 
therhood eminently prevails which has been observed among 
persons who follow the same kind of pursuit. Such indi- 
viduals compose a society among themselves, which has its 
own existence, its peculiar language and its rallying-signs ; and 
while consolidated in their efforts to promote the common 
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object^ they take a pious pleasure in bringing to light the 
labours and the services of their forerunners. Nor will men 
of the world refuse to sympathize with the intrepid beings 
whOa aiming at a laudable object^ and pursuing it in the 
midst of extraordinary difficulties and perils^ passes through 
adventures of a most singular descrip tion^ and finally ^ in 
a strange land, falls the victim of his energy. 

Peter Martin Remi Aucher, the son of a wine-merchant, 
was born at Blois, on the 2nd Oct., 1793. He received his 
admirable classical education at the college of that city, but 
the slenderness of his patrimony obliging him to choose a 
profession, he studied pharmacy, first at Orleans, and then 
at Paris, to which latter place he went in 1812. Botany 
that indispensable accessory to the line of life which he had 
selected, possessed particular charms for our young student, 
and he eagerly followed it under the auspices of those great 
masters, Antoine- Laurent de Jussieu and Desfontaines, and 
their kind and admirable lessons produced the impression on 
his mind which was generally felt by all those who were so 
fortunate as to learn under them. 

In 1813, while attached to the service of the army hos- 
pitals in Spain, he contrived to make a collection of the 
plants which grow in that country and the south of France. 
The Peace of 1814 sent him back to Blois 5 but, shortly after, 
the revolution of the Hundred Days summoned him to join the 
Army of the North, and he brought home a good niany 
plants after that brief and fatal campaign. Once the passion 
for Natural History takes possession of a matris mind, every 
thing seems to minister to it; food and the most adverse 
circumstances are incapable of annihilating it; and that a 
spring of alternate enjoyment or consolation is found in its 
indulgence. 

On his return a second time to his native place, Aucher re- 
sumed his studies with diligence, and in 1817, having married 
a young lady, named Eloy, belonging, like himself, to a highly 
respectahle family in the middle ranks, he from that time, 
according to the custom of that province, added her name 
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to his own. Shortly afterwards, he opened a bookseller^s 
shop, and in 1820 added a printing establishment to it. In 
1826, he became possessed of another printing office in 
Paris, while still retaining that at Blois. At this period of 
life, he not only pursued the regular business of this profes- 
sion, in which he excelled, but like many other printers who 
have themselves cultivated literature, he published various 
works on his own account. 

Among the more beautifully executed books which have 
issued from his press, may be mentioned The Lticiad,^^ 
translated by himself from the Greek, and an edition of 
BapJmis and Ghloe^'" in Greek and French, translated by 
Amyot, He was the author of an historical description of 
those countries which form the department of Loire et Cher, 
which heads the annual account of this department for 1825, 
and of Entomology, in Fifteen LessonsT He also pub- 
lislied a prospectus and specimen sheet of a Folyglott Bible^ 
but was obliged to relinquish it, for w^ant of sufficient en- 
couragement 5 and lastly he began to prepare a large book 
upon Insects^ entitled “ The Reaumur of Youthf^ which re- 
mained in manuscript and incomplete. 

Among, however, all these varied labours, Botany con- 
tinued to be bis favourite study, and he diligently explored 
the department of the Loire et Cher, with a view to publish 
its Flora, a more pleasing task than that to which future 
events compelled him to addict himself. At this period, he 
became intimately acquainted with M. Naudin, a Justice of 
the Peace, now Councillor of the Prefecture and an ardent 
admirer of Natural History, also with a most respectable 
ecclesiastic, M. Lefrou, Rector of Cour-Cheverni, himself an 
excellent Botanist, whose just praise may be seen in M. 
Boreau^s Introduction to the Flora of Central France:^ 

From 1826, Auclier-Eloy fixed his residence in Paris, and 
continually endeavoured to- extend his' busine-ss, but his 
enterprizes did not meet with the desired success, and one 'of 
the frequent and trying crises in the book-trade, coming, in 
In 2 vols, Svo. published at Paris by Roret, in 1840. 
von. Ill, o 
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May 1829 ^ he found his affairs much involved^ and was com- 
pelled to relinquish his shop. 

He turned his views towards a country^ to which too 
many Frenchmen have been attracted by promises^ never 
to be realized and by the example of a few solitary instances 
of good fortune^ which has oftener been granted to intrigue 
than to real ability, I mean Eussia ; whither, accompanied 
by his wife and daughter, he went in the hope of joining a 
scientific expedition, projected for exploring the Caucasus; but 
the expedition w^as never sent. He then proposed to the 
Russian government to visit the interior of the country, with 
a view to making collections and gathering the materials for 
a Flora, The first reception promised well, but to his mor- 
tification, this scheme was also adjourned. Meanwhile, the 
Persian Prince Kosrew Mirza, Ambassador at Petersburg, 
had asked M, de Nesselrode to recommend to him some 
Frenchman, who should be competent to establish a printing 
office and academy, and the Minister had cast his eyes on 
Aucher-Eloy ; who was once more disappointed, from the 
refusal of the Persian Prince, to give that guarantee, which 
he considered himself entitled to claim. 

The Academy of Sciences at Petersburg, which had learned 
to appreciate the subject of this little memoir, requested him 
to accompany the mission, which is sent every tenth year, to 
Pekin through Siberia and Mongolia; but here the jealousy 
of the Russian government, ever afraid of admitting fo- 
reigners into the secret of its relations- with China, interfered 
to deprive him of a prospect, which he had ardently coveted 
realizing. 

Disappointment and sickness now brought Auchet-Eloy 
to the brink of the grave, his daughter too fell dangerously 
ill, and it was only the devoted attentions of his wife and the 
generosity of M. Cournand, a French gentleman, which 
saved this unfortunate family from destruction. On his 
recovery, Prince Waldbowsky . appointed Aucher-Eloy his 
secretary, with; a moderate salary, and treated him with much 
kindness. 
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Halil Pacha, the Turkish Ambassador at Petersburg, in 
one of those fits of an impotent frenzy for civilization which 
Sultan Mahmoud had brought into fashion in his country, 
induced Aucher-Eloy to accompany him to Constantinople, 
there to establish a Turko-Erench newspaper : he went in the 
train of Halil Pacha, botanizing on the road, whenever he 
could seize an opportunity. No connected account seems 
to have been made of this journey, respecting which wq 
know no more than is afforded by some scattered remarks, in 
his catalogue of plants collected on the way, chiefly in those 
Russian provinces, which border on the Black Sea. Mme» 
Aucher-Eloy and his daughter, after some little time, joined 
him at Constantinople. 

As he drew near those realms of the East, that land of 
the Sun,^^ celebrated in history and so brilliantly adorned by 
nature, Aucher-Eloy felt all the ardour with which that 
country must ever inspire the man of education ; a wide 
field of discovery was opening before him and he trusted to 
gain himself a name. Here, as elsewhere, the fair promises 
of Halil Pacha disappointed the hopes of our naturalist, who, 
unable to employ himself usefully otherwise, determined 
on undertaking a series of journeys in Turkey, Greece, 
Egypt, Syria, and Persia, with a view to collecting specimens, 
both of Botany and Zoology. The connexion, which he 
still kept up with the savans in Europe, would enable him, 
he trusted, to dispose of his collections in their cabinets. 
Eight years did he pursue this noble plan and still longer 
would he have pursued it, but death, the result of fatigue, 
closed his career. No person could be better adapted by 
nature, to follow this trying mode of life 5 a robust constitu- 
tion and great energy of character, imparting such power as 
made him, feel competent to endure the vicissitudes to which 
the travelling naturalist, with slender pecuniary means, is ever 
exposed. We,' ourselves, have travelled in the East, but it 
ivas under the most favourable circumstances, and possessing 
every facility for pursuing our investigations, and while ^ ex- 
ploring the less distant provinces of Asia Minor, we did not 
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escape some siifFerings, But it was chik?s play^ we must 
own^ compared with the task which is imposed on the poor 
naturalist^ who reduced to the slenderest pittance and com- 
pelled to economise on the last farthing, sees himself obliged 
to substitute his own almost superhuman efforts, for the means 
w^hich he lacks. Wretched money !” thus sorrowfully cried 
Aucher-Eloy in one of his letters. What would he not have 
accomplished for science, if, from the commencement, he had 
received, I will not say the liberal encouragement which the 
British government bestows on those individuals whom she 
sends out to explore, but even the small assistance which the 
French budget too parsimoniously places at the disposal of 
our ministers. Still, it is but justice to admit, that, at this 
period, Aucher-Eloy was little knowm, and the distance which 
lay between him and the public offices in Paris, precluded all 
probability that his plan, not announced beforehand, could 
claim the attention of those in power, When once his 
earlier collections were received in France, the value of such 
a traveller began to be understood. M, Adolphe Brongniart 
had consented, in that spirit of liberal patronage which dis- 
tinguishes the professors of the Museum, to become the 
depositary of the greater part of his collections and always 
exerted himself to effect the sale of them, M. De Candolle, 
whose death is now mourned by all the scientific world, had 
been much struck with the number and interesting nature 
of those new species, with which Aucher-Eloy had enriched 
the truly classical Prodromiis^ and both these eminent per- 
sons, joining their eflbrts to those of M. Naudin, procured 
-for him some assistance from the Museum and the Minister 
of Public Instruction, Part of the funds thus obtained 
reached the hands of our traveller, during the course of his 
last expedition, the remainder arrived too late. 

These unfavourable circumstances exhibit in the strongest 
light the merits of his enterprize, and the mind is filled with 
■ respect and astonishment when contemplating the immense 
^extent of his , collections, the excellent preservation of the 
different specimens which they contain and the order and 
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accuracy of the remarks that are appended ; all pointing out^ 
not only an exact and conscientious collector, but an accom- 
plished Naturalist. Though almost destitute of books and 
obliged to trust his own memory and judgment in the 
hurried determination of his plants, most of his new species 
have received the sanction of the first masters in Botanical 
Science. He had even entertained a plan for publishing a 
systematic Flora of the East, and no one could be better 
prepared than himself for the execution of this gigantic 
enterprize, but the work was necessarily postponed till the 
return to France should supply him with those indispensible 
means of information and objects of comparison which this 
country aflbrds. 

His plants are dispersed in numerous herbaria, public and 
private, both in France and among foreigners. Some idea 
of the amount of his specimens may be derived from the 
following note, extracted from the account kept by M. 
Adolphe Brongniart, of those collections alone which have 
passed through his hands. 

The first envois comprizing the years between 1830 and 
1836, has been distributed as follows: 

Hooker .... 2,600 sp. Shuttleworth . . 1,241 sp. 

Boissier .... 2,24/ 35 Moricand .... 1,030 „ 

Thuret .... 1,826 „ British Museum . 875 

Fielding .... 1,401 „ Jaubert . . . 801 „ 

The second, W'hicli we were enabled to examine in Con- 
stantinople, in the year 1889, when Mme. Aucher and her 
daughter were earnestly occupied in putting the whole in 
order, has since been thus divided : 

Species. Species. 

The Paris Museum, B. Delessert . . . 1,650 

containing all the Mailie , , . , . 1,592 

unique specimens . 1,800 Hooker .... . 1,511 

M. Webb .... 1,682 Boissier . . , • . 1,481 
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Species. Species* 

Thuret „ . . » . 1^364 British Museum . » l^OSS 

Fielding , • ® * » 1^266 Jaubert . • - ^ . I 3 OOO 

Shuttleworth . ® » 1^186 Dunand de Galatin . 430 

Moricaud « , . » I3III 

And a limited number yet remains for distribution;^ in the 
possession of M. Brongniart. In all cases^ there are gene™ 
rally several samples of each species, very rarely a single 

one. 

Still, however great may have been the eagerness of ama- 
teurs to possess themselves of Aucher-Eloy^s collections, it 
is very certain they never would have brought him much 
money. A century of plants, even the rarest, commands but 
a small price, especially when offered for sale, because that 
portion of the public which takes interest in such things, is 
limited and far from rich. Naturalists, who pursue this 
honourable branch of industry, can hardly look to obtain an 
adequate remuneration, except when, as in the society es- 
tablished at Esslmgen, (the Unio Itineraria) their expenses 
are covered by subscriptions, paid in advance. And, even 
then, how poor is the encouragement! Unless Aucher-Eloy 
had been upheld by the most passionate devotion to Botany, 
he must quickly have renounced his pursuits. We may, 
however, be allowed to say that he was in error, when, during 
that brief season of temporary discouragement, to which even 
noble and undaunted spirits are occasionally subject, he 
apprehended that those individuals who might purchase his 
collections, at the rate of thirty francs the hundred, would 
consider that this paltry sum cleared them of all obligations 
towards the traveller. Noj most assuredly; there is no 
Botanist who does not remember and honour the laborious 
Naturalist, who underwent such hardships to gather the plants, 
which he quietly examines in the retirement of his own cabinet; 
or who fails to accompany Aucher-Eloy, in mind, over those 
scorching plains, pestilential marshes, and inhospitable forest- 
clad mountains, where he culled the specimens which yield 
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him such enjoyment. The annexed publication will acquaint 
our readers with many of the details of his painful pilgri™ 
mage^ and they will prize him the more. His memory as a 
botanist;, celebrated by the great Genevese Professor^,* has no 
ingratitude to fear, and numerous Naturalists^ following the 
example of De Candolle^ are continually publishing his dis- 
coveries. Almost simultaneously with ourselves^ M» Boissier^ 
of Geneva^ in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles^ is claiming 
for Aucher-Eloy the estimation he deserves^ and a work 
which we have now in course of publication, assisted by M, 
Spach, and entitled, Illustrationes Plantarum Orientalkm^ 
contains the signal additions which he had made subsequently 
to the time of Rauwolf, Toumefort and Labillardiere. If 
these efforts obtain the public favour, it is to Aucher-Eloy 
that we gladly accord the honour, for we merely collect those 
materials for a Flora of the East^ which his imagination first 
contemplated, and w^hich we have scarcely courage to carry 
out. A Botanist of the fi.rst order would be required to ac- 
complish such an enterprize, and let this be who it will, 
Aucher-Eloy ought not to be forgotten among those who laid 
the foundations, 

All that climate, sickness, and the cruelty of men, in an 
uncivilized country, can inflict of misery, was tasted by 
Aucher-Eloy, The overpowering heats of the day and the 
customary chills of the mountain nights, want of shelter, 
torture of insects, scanty food and destitution of water, or 
only such water as was impregnated with brackish and saline 
matter, these trials he endured for eight long years 1 We 
may wonder that his constitution should have held out for 
that time, but his existence was painful enough and acute rheu- 
matic attacks were among the lightest of his ills. His sight 

^ In the sixth volume of De Candolle’s Prodromus, a genus of Cowpc- 
sit{£ is named Auchera, with the following note, which is a patent of 
scientific nobility. Genus dicatum clarissimo Auclier^JEihyf botanico 
Blesensi, hujus et plurimarum aliarum stirpium detectori, qui botanices 
causa jam a pluribus annis orientales plagas propriomarte et vitaj periculo 
peragrat/’ 
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was nearly perished; in Ghilar he narrowly escaped death 
from the malignant fever which was ravaging the shores of 
the Caspian Sea^, wdiile in Persia the cholera brought him to^ 
such a stat03 thatj neglected and alone^ his moral strength 
alone sustained him and taught him to invent the means of 
unexpected restoration. At Muscat^ he was seized with that 
formidable and peculiar fever, of which the first symptom is a 
faint of many hours, and from this terrible pass he extricated 
himself by the aid of quinine, an admirable discovery, invented 
by a Frenchman,'^ whose merits our government ought yet 
munificently to reward. 

But the severest trials which a traveller can endure^ are 
those which proceed from the hand of man, and from the 
almost total want of order in governments, and of probity 
among individuals. There no efficacious aid can be obtained 
from the power which still lays claim to authority, and brute 
force carries the day, pillage is the business of whole nations, 
while cunning, falsehood, and the most disgraceful crimes pre- 
vail every where. On one occasion, while travelling by cara- 
van, it was necessary to have recourse to fire-arms, and Aucher 
Eloy being chosen general, his able management saved the 
lives of the party. At other times, when he had but four 
companions, he was exposed to all kinds of outrage and 
threats of assassination ; and more than once, his presence of 
mind alone extricated him from circumstances which appeared 
fraught with certain death. 

Our steam-boat tourists, who see no other cities but 
Smyrna and Constantinople, are apt to imagine that there is 
nothing now to fear from the religious prejudices of the East; 
but Aucher-Eloy shows us that these still exist in all their 
pristine virulence ; and though, on certain occasions, that 
traveller's quality of a Frank earned for him some considera- 
tion, it much oftener exposed him to insult, and he w’as too 
ready to yield to his constitutional temerity, and to resent 
these affronts. The Persian character is the subject of his 
heaviest complaints. He depicts those people as the most 
^ M. Pelletier. 
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degenerate in tlie East| and assuredly tlieir prying curiosity 
and insolence often cost him dear, while their cowardice 
proved no less injurious to his interests. 

For the honour of human nature, it must be stated that 
there were some compensations for these trials, and that 
Aucher-Eloy met, even among these men, with a few indi- 
viduals, as the Chief of Laristan and the Sheik of Bender- 
Abassy, who testified towards him a kindness for which he was 
deeply gratefuL It is needless to say that he never lacked 
that protection and assistance which Europeans, when lie 
happened to be near them, could bestow, and he received 
especial kindness from the diplomatic agents of France, and 
the representatives of Russia and England at the court of 
Teheran ; Count Simonitch, Sir John Mac Neill, and Colonel 
Shee, in particular, conferring on him all the services that 
might be expected from such enlightened individuals. The 
Christian missions scattered in the East, also proved a great 
resource ; and as was wont in the middle ages of Europe, con- 
vents, those asylums of literature and misfortune, protected 
our traveller from the barbarities of the Eastern populace, 
and exhibited the touching influence of religion in a way 
which shows how much it is the policy of commerce and of 
power to favour its diffusion. 

We shall now give a succinct analysis of six journies made 
by Aucher-Eloy, starting from Constantinople, that city, in 
the environs of which his family was settled, being his own 
rendezvous, and the central point to which he transmitted Ms 
collections. 

In November, 1830, he set off for Egypt, furnished with 
instructions from the Academy of Science, at Petersburg. 
At Alexandria he was so fortunate as to make the highly 
desirable acquaintance of M, Gustave Coquebert de Mont- 
bret, a relation of M. Brongniart, whom a love for na- 
tural history had ' also attracted to ■ the East. Together 
they proceeded to the ruins of Thebes and came back to 
Cairo; M. de Montbret returning to Europe by Italy, and 
Aucher-Eloy taking his way through Suez to Mount Sinai, and 
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thence to Jerusalem by Gaza;, to Syria^ Cyprus and Stancho^ 
so that he did not reach Constantinople again till October, 
183 L It was then in agitation to employ him on a mission 
to France, from the Porte, but this scheme was abandoned. 

In 1832, he visited Smyrna, and thence went to Rhodes 
and the adjoining coast of Asia-Minor, His own recital 
proceeds no farther than Aidin Guzel Hissar, so that it is 
presumed he went back from this town to Smyrna. 

In 1833, he received a visit from M. Coquebert de Mont- 
bret, and they settled for a time at Therapia, where M, and 
Mme. Aucher-Eloy opened a French school. It was about 
this period that the wife and daughter of our traveller con- 
ducted the education of the daughters of M. Vogoridi, after- 
wards called Prince of Samos, Accompanied by M. de 
Montbret, Aucber-Eloy investigated all the environs of Con- 
stantinople and Broussa, and especially Mount Olympus, 

In February, 1834, these friends started on a new expe- 
dition into Asia, Passing through Nicomedia, Angora, Ce- 
sarea, Adana, Antioch, and Aleppo, they reached Armenia 
by Aintab, Malatia, and the Upper Euphrates, and thence to 
Erzeroum. M. Charles Texier, well known by his noble 
archaeological labours in Asia Minor, met them at Trebisond, 
and though he had been acquainted with Aucher-Eloy at 
Constantinople, the previous year, he could scarcely recognise 
him, he was so wasted and his hair had become perfectly grey, 
M. Outrey, the French consul at Trebisond, supplied the tra- 
vellers with the means of returning to Constantinople, by the 
shores of the Black Sea. The first narration stops at Erzeroum ; 
we, however, are enabled to add some new details of this 
journey, and its entire accomplishment, gathered from papers 
communicated by the family of M. de Montbret, who re- 
turned to Europe by way of Semlin and Germany, , 

Early in February, 1835,,, Aucher-Eloy set off alone, and 
went to Broussa, Koutaya, Konieh, the chain of the Taurus 
and, Adana, to Aleppo^ From this point he directed his 
.course to Bagdad, and visited Kermanchah, Hamadan, an d 
Ispahain; ' Then, he made an excursioii to Zerda-Kou, west 
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of Ispahan | and from this capital of Persia, he re-ascended 
towards Teheran, and by Sultanieh, proceeded to Tebriz, 
%vhere his journal stops. Letters addressed to M. Naudin, 
inform us that Aucher-Eloy arrived at Trebisond, crippled by 
fever, and suffering under a severe ophthalmic attack, and 
that he took shipping from that place to Constantinople* 

Hardly had he recovered from his fatigue, when a new 
misfortune befell him, for, in March, 1836, the house which 
he inhabited at the Fanar, was consumed in one of those 
conflagrations so common in Constantinople, by which dis- 
aster he lost his library, a large quantity of Arabic and 
Persian ‘manuscripts which he had contrived to get together, 
and his entire collection of insects, consisting of upwards of 
fifty thousand specimens, on the sale of which he had counted 
as raising some funds for his following journeys. Fortu- 
nately, his plants had been conveyed to Therapia, and 
escaped destruction. 

Undaunted by these adverse circumstances, he proceeded 
to fulfil a plan he had long entertained of exploring Greece 
and the coasts of Turkey in Europe, and a few months 
enabled him to visit the most interesting parts of these 
countries. After having landed anew at Smyrna and Chios, 
he visited in succession Syria, Athens, the Isle of Euboea, 
Thessaly, and Mount Athos, and returning in mid-autumn, 
he joined his wife and daughter, who were settled in the 
family of M. Crespin, a merchant, of French origin, living at 
Broussa. While at the latter place, he herborized for a 
fourth time, on Mount Olympus, in Bithynia. 

Here he had the deep grief to learn the death of M. Coque- 
bert de Montbret, which took place at Paris, in July, 1 836, just 
as this friend was about to publish a portion of their common 
labours. 'Many a time had M. de, Montbret aided; Aucher- 
Eloy : with his purse, and his earnest efforts on his behalf in 
Paris had served him no less. 

The desire to revisit Persia seized on .our botanist so soon 
as he was again in Therapia. It was all in vain that M. 
Adolphe Brongniaxt wrote to him, urging delay, till he might 
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transmit from Paris the proceeds of his former collections^ 
and the sum that had been granted in answer to the various 
applications made in his favour to government; , equally 
vainly was he advised to confine himself^ for the present^ to 
short excursions in Asia Minor, which might have been very 
productive, without ineurring much expense. He had made 
great progress in acquiring the Turkish and Persian lan- 
guages, the season was passing away, so he started again, 
accompanied by a Frenchman, M. Dufaucl, who was to 
assist ill making zoological collections, by a dragoman, 
named Nicholas, and a servant. M. Dufaud died at Teheran, 
the victim of fever, aggravated by the unskilful treatment of 
an English physician; Nicholas, who became dropsical at 
Ispahan, in consequence of the same fever, was unable to 
accompany him farther ; and the servant, with a hand crip- 
pled by the accidental bursting of a gun, also left him. Thus 
exposed to most trying vicissitudes, Aucher-Eloy investi- 
gated, without yielding to discouragement, the north of Ana- 
tolia, the Pachalics of Sivas and Armenia, revisited Erze- 
roum, the base of Mount Ararat, Bayazid, and the banks 
of the Lake of Ouroumiah, Tabriz, Gbilan, and the adjacent 
shores of the Caspian Sea, investigating them very thoroughly. 
From Teheran he accomplished the ascent of the volcanic 
peak of Demawend, which he had vainly attempted to reach 
in 1835. Resuming the course he bad followed on that occa- 
sion, he revisited Ispahan and the hospitable convent of 
the Catholic Armenians at Djulfa, near that , city. From 
thence, accompanied by a single Armenian servant, named 
Alawerdi (Dieudonn^), he directed his course to Shiraz and 
Boussa, on the brink of the Persian Gulf, thence to Firo- 
zebad, traversing the province of Laristan, and embarked at 
Bender Abassy, with the intention of exploring Muscat and 
the little known district of Oman in Arabia. In a small, 
ill-built and only half- decked boat, Aucher-Eloy encountered 
a furious tempest, and struggled for many hours, as it 
were, between life and death. From Muscat he struck into 
theMnterior, and reached the territory of the Wahabites, 
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suffering all the time under the fever of the country^, his 
strength being exhausted^ he was compelled to return to 
Muscat. Here, a Jew, the agent of the English Consul, who 
had previously behaved very well to him, availing himself of 
a time when he was too ill to offer any opposition, compelled 
him to re-embark for Bender Abassy, The stormy weather 
obliged them to cast anchor in the harbour of Bender Said, 
on the extreme frontier of Beloochistan, where the Indian 
character of the vegetation struck his attention, and made 
him desire to land and explore the country ; but the ship- 
master hoisted sail suddenly, and then set him down on the 
Island of Ormuz. He did not, however, relinquish the 
thought of Beloochistan; and, consequently, on arriving at 
Bender Abassy, he directed his steps towards Minah, but 
was compelled to come back, and regain Shiraz, through the 
interior of Laristan, He reached that place in a dying state , 
but feeling a little better, he once more started for Ispahan, 
and with difficulty gained it, having even gathered some 
plants by the way ! The anxious and skilful attentions of 
the good fathers atDjulfa, and of ah Italian physician, named 
Dr. Bertoni, proved ineffectual to restore his health, which 
became daily worse ; for his constitution, which had endured 
so many shocks, was now irrecoverably broken. Still he 
always cherished the hope of restoration. His plan had 
originally been to visit Herat, Cabui, and Kandahar, but the 
political condition of these countries put a bar to these plans, 
and he now only aimed at returning to Constantinople the 
following year, through Bussorah, Bagdad, Mossoul, and the 
mountains of Media, During one of those respites which 
his disease afforded, on the 5th of July, 183S, he ventured 
courageously on commencmg an excursion into the country 
of the Bucktiaris, in the hope that its fresh mountain air 
might prove beneficial to restoring his decayed strength. 
On the 8th, he was slowly climbing one of the summits of 
the Dalinkou, when a chief of the country, to whom he 
carried letters, counselled him to proceed no farther, because 
of the insecurity of the roads, and he sorrowfully returned to 
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that convent of Djulfa^ which he was to quit no more. His 
complaint made rapid progress^ and on the 6th of October^ 
he expired in the arms of Dr. Bertoni and of Father Der™ 
derian^ the Apostolic Prefect. 

There only remains for us to give some particulars respect- 
ing the work we have undertaken, with the view to arranging 
and publishing some of those papers by Aucher-Eloy, which 
refer to Ms journey a task which his widow has authorized 
us to execute, and in which we are aided by M, Naudin and 
M. Adolphe Brongniart, anxious, like ourselves, to do honour 
to the distant grave of our unfortunate fellow-countryman. 

The writings in question consist firstly of letters, addressed 
to his brother, M. Aucher a merchant at Blois, to M. Gus- 
tave Coquebert de Montbret, to M, A. Brongniart, Acting 
Professor at the Museum of Natural History in Paris, to 
Madame Aucher-Eloy,M. Naudin, M. de Fischer, Director of 
the St. Petersburg Botanic Garden, to Colonel Shee, to Mme» 
Lamarini^re, a French lady resident at Teheran, and to his 
dragoman, Nicholas. A few of the letters to M. Naudin 
were published in 1840, in the 3rd volume of the Memoirs 
of the Natural History and Literary Society of Blois. 

The journals of his expeditions in 1830-1, in 1832, in 
1834, and 1835, and 1837-8, form the second set of manu- 
scripts placed at our disposal. 

And lastly, several catalogues of his plants were deposited, 
in order to illustrate the specimens and along with them, in 
the Museum. All these materials are chronologically ar- 
ranged. The letters addressed to M. Naudin and M. Coque- 
bert de Montbret make us acquainted with Aucher-Eloy’s 
residence in Russia^and journey to Greece, in 1836, of which 
there is no other relation ; and they also complete the seve- 
ral journals of the other tours. These letters we have re- 
printed entire, at the risk of some repetitions. 

In these MSS. a careful narrative cannot be expected, 
one such as a traveller, restored to the tranquillity of home, 
could prepare and lay before the public; they are, strictly 
speaking, the daily notes of passing events, consigned to 
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paper in order to aid the traveller’s memory on a future 
occasion^ This is commonly the case in the three first jour- 
nals^ which will be probably deemed too concise^ and which 
we. had hesitated about publishing, till we considered that ' 
they might be of use as an itinerary and memorandum, of 
those localities where Aucher-Eloy’s specimens of plants were 
gathered. 

It has been our object to preserve the original character of 
these journals, while rectifying the inaccuracies of the pen 
that haste had caused, A slight polishing touchy to borrow 
one of Aucher-Eloy’s own phrases, and a better arrangement 
of subject-matter, are what we have chiefly aimed at, care- 
fully reserving to the close, those longer dissertations on 
morals and politics, which were scattered up and down in the 
MSS. The style of Aucher-Eloy is easy, and indicates the 
man of talent and taste, imbued with Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, that sure source of intellectual eminence, frequently 
a quotation from Virgil and Horace serving to express his 
feelings. His sentiments are always correct, and his tender 
affection for family and friends, his devotion to science, and 
attachment to the honour and interests of his own country, 
are manifested on every occasion, while the touching recital of 
his own misfortunes often recalls the memory of another 
French traveller, our friend and first companion in botanical 
study, M. Victor Jacquemont, whose letters have been 
eagerly read all over Europe. Of course, the letters of 
Aucher-Eloy will never attain such literary success, but we 
cannot doubt they will be perused with interest. 

There has been no small labour involved in deciphering 
the papers, written with all sorts of liquids, deeper or paler 
in dye, and often with pencil, half-blurred and effaced, a task, 
in which we have been aided by: the acuteness and. ability of 
M. Saillard, who is employed at the Home Office in labours 
of this kind. 

A few notes, historical and elucidatory of manners in the 
East, seemed needful to explain the text ; M. Texier kindly 
added these, which his intimate acquaintance with the country 
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enabled him to draw up 5 while to M. Jouaniiiii^ Interpreting 
Secretary to the King^ we owe several useful explanations- 

As for the botanical notes, their only value will be in lielp- 
-ing to collate some of the plants mentioned in the text, with 
the specimens in the collections. The numbers which we 
have given, correspond (for the journeys previous to 1839), 
with Aucher-Eloy^s first general catalogue ; and for the last 
expeditions, to the numbers in the tickets at the Museum, 
There has not been time enough to seek out all the plants, 
or identify all their names | we have sometimes suggested 
our doubts, but shall endeavour to clear them up fully in the 
successive livraisons of our Illustrationes Plantarum Orien- 

Lastly, a good map, containing the tracks, laid out with 
accuracy, was an indispensible appendage to a work of this 
kind, and such an one M. Fauchet, draughtsman at the 
Office of Public Works, has ably executed under our super- 
intendence. We have availed ourselves of some advice from 
Colonel Lapie, who is engaged at this very time in preparing 
a complete map of Turkey and Persia, of the most elaborate 
description, which is to contain the routes of all travelling 
botanists, from the fourteenth century to the present day, 
and which will be annexed to our Illustrationes Plantarum 
Orientalium. Here also the course of Aucher-Eloy will be 
again laid down, M. Lapie having made use of it to cor- 
rect some previously ill-defined routes and several geogra- 
phical points that had been doubtful. We have been careful 
to insert, in both maps, every thing that we had ascertained 
as to the elevations above the level of the sea, taken baro- 
metrically and otherwise. 

Such is the tribute we have paid to the memory of Aucher- 
Eloy. Our most earnest desire is that it may afford some 
consolation to his surviving relations, and call the benevo- 
lent attention of government to his family. Surely we may 
hope that since it was not granted to Aucher-Eloy himself to 

.^ Noticed in the precending Nq. of our Journal^ and also more fully in 
an earlier voliame.— Ed, 
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revisit France^ and there enjoy the position whicli his, la- 
bours would have earned for him in the society of naturalists, 
our government, which holds it an honour to recompense 
services done to science, will transfer to his widow the advan- 
tages which it was not permitted him to enjoy« 


Decades of Fungi, hy the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S« 

First Decade, (With Two Plates, Tab. V. & VI.) 

It is intended under the above title to give notices of new 
or rare species of Fungi in the collection of Sir W. J. Hooker. 
Occasion also will be taken, of correcting former errors and 
making up omissions, where it is thought advisable to do 
so j localities of Fungi will be intercalated after the method 
adopted by Dr. Montagne in his Four Centuries of Cryp- 
togamic Plants,^^ the intercalated species being distinguished 
by an asterisk. Small collections from different countries 
may thus be enumerated, while larger collections will furnish 
materials for distinct memoirs. It is much to be wished 
that collectors of Fungi, would take notes of the colour and 
substance of their species when gathered 5 the latter point, 
especially, being very essential towards ascertaining their 
affinities. The value of such annotations can best be appre- 
ciated by those who have to contend with all the difficulties, 
which arise in the examination of exotic forms; difficulties 
which are multiplied ten fold in the genus Agaricus from so 
many of our commoner forms, occurring with slight modifi- 
cations in tropical or subtropical countries. 

1 ; Agari cus (Pleuropus) n ^^ s. praegrandi s ; pileo 

carnoso cupulaeformi glabro rufo ; -margine lobato-fisso tenui 
acuto ; stipite eentrali ' -brevi compresso irregulari firnio 
glabro ; lamellis ad basin stipitis ' deciirrentibiis latis distan-' 
tibus, liic'illic ramosis, ochraceis ; interstitiis lievissimis vel 
reticulatis. 

VOL. III. F 
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On tlie ground. Swan River. Mr. DrunvmncL 
Pileus forming a cup 6 inches deep, 16 inches broad from 
margin to margin following the concavity of the cup, fleshy 
except at the lobed incised margin which is very thin and 
acute, perfectly smooth^ reddish brown. Stem central irregu- 
lar^ 1| inch high and thick, collecting by its mycelium a mass 
of small pebbles, compressed smooth of the same colour as the 
pileus. Gills very broad in the centre, distant, thick at the 
base, thin and acute at the edge, now and then branched, 
running down to the base of the stem, ochraceous with the 
edge umber when dry ; interstices either perfectly even or 
remarkably reticulate in the same individual. 

Allied to Ag. ostreatm^ but a far more magnificent species; 
when fresh it must be one of the finest of the genus. 

^ Kg. fascicularis^ Huds. 

Cape of Good Hope, W* H, Harvey^ Esq> 

^ Ag. laccatus^ Scop. 

Cape of Good Hope. W, H. Harvey^ Esq. 

2. Bolbitius mitrmformis ; Harv., pileo niembranaceo 
niitrmformi acuminate, supra medium striato ; stipite gracili 
flexuoso candido minutissime albo-farinaceo, lamellis adscen- 
dentibus valde attenuatis angustissimis anastomosantibus, 
subinde furcatis, (Tab. YI. B.) 

On tenacious clay containing a little iron. DeviFs Mount, 
C.B.S. W. H. Harvey i Esq.^ 1841, 

Gregarious. Pileus 1 inch high, | of an inch broad, mem- 
branaceous, mitreeform, much acuminated, becoming more 
so as the plant advances in age, finely striated more than 
half way up, margin very thin, ragged. Stem fistulose, nearly 
Scinches high,,l line thick, white, often twisted, flexiious, 
sprinkled with very fine white meal. Gills, extremely nar- 
row, ascending, much acuminated, anastomosing, sometimes 
forked, argillaceous. Spores broadly cymbiform with a 
minute, lateral peduncle, , 

Resembling in form Ag. callosus^ but evidently allied to 
Ag. titahans, Boltonii, &C .3 now separated under the name 
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of Bolbitms on the same grounds as Coprinus. The species 
when dry^ from its elongated pileus and twisted steni^j lias 
the air or a Podaxon in miniature. 

Tab. V. B. fig. 1. B. mitreeformis, nat^ size, f* 2. portion 
of the gills, f, 3. spores^ both magnified, 

3, Cantharellus (Pleuropus) capensis^ ii. s., pileo orbicU" 
lari cupuleeformi vel expanso membranaceo candido demum 
fuscescente villoso, vertice porrecto breviter stipitato ; la- 
mellis e centre radiantibus latiusculis subsiraplicibus inter- 
stitiis reticulatis. 

On decayed stalks of herbaceous plants. Summit of Table 
Mount C.B S. W. H, Harvey, Esq. 

Pileus I tt of an inch broad, orbicular, with the margin 
entire or very slightly lobed, white, at length dingy brown, 
villous, attached by a short stem arising from the elongated 
vertex. Gills broad for the size of the pileus, radiating from 
the centre, simple, or nearly so, not distinctly branched, with 
strongly marked subquadrate reticulations between them. 

This species is distinguished from Cantharellus BryopMlus 
by the beautifully reticulated interstices of the simple gill-* 
like folds. 

4, Polyporus (Pleuropus) hrunneolus, n. s, suberoso-co- 
riaceus ; pileo tenui reiiiformi-flabellari cervino-pailido crebii- 
zonato sericeo-nitentef margiiie acutissimo, stipite brevis- 
simo ; hymenio contextu que pileo subconcoloribus \ poris 
minutis punctiformibus dissepimentis obtusiusculis. FoL 
modestus, Berk, in Hook. Journ, of Bot, 

Cuming. Philippine Isles, n. 2027. 

Pileus renato-flabelliform, 2^ inches broad, inch long, 
very thin, but rigid and corky, of a pallid fawn-colour, with 
a silky lustre, elegantly marked with numerous very narrow 
concentric zones, and a few shallow furrows. Stem con- 
sisting of merely a round ■ disc. ' 'Substance and hymemuni 
nearly of the same . colour with the pileus. Pores' scarcely 
visible to the naked eye, rather long for the size of the species, 
punctiform, with the edge of the dissepiments rather obtuse. 

p 2 
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This is a very elegant species, which I referred in the first 
instance to PoL modestus^ Kze. but that species, of which I 
have lately seen authentic specimens, resembles some states 
of Pol wanthojms and affinis. The pilei are sometimes la- 
terally connate though arising from a distinct base. 

5, P. (Apus) portmtosus^ n. s. gigaiiteus, pileo carnoso 
demum friabili pulvinato vertice elevato glaberrimo azono 
cuticulo tenui alataceo vestito margine subtenui flexuoso ; 
hymenio convexo poris pro ratione pilei brevibus parvis intus 
pallidis extus fuscis, demum secedentibus, dissepimeiitis te- 
nuibus. 

Swan River» Mr, Drummond^ n. 125o 

Stemless. Pileus a foot or more in diameter, 10 inches 
long, 6 inches thick, very light and brittle when dry, ex- 
tremely convex, especially at the vertex, which is much 
elevated, pulvinate, with about three depressions which cause 
corresponding waves in the margin of the pileus, which is 
thin in proportion to the rest of the plant, clothed with a 
delicate perfectly smooth tan-coloured cuticle. Hymenium 
convex, extending to the edge of the pileus, which is not 
inhected j pores rather short, pale within, externally of 
a dark brown, at least in the dry plant, small, yVof an inch 
broad, at length separating from the pileus. 

This magnificent species is nearly allied to Pol beiiilinusy 
with which it accords in many respects, but its general ap- 
pearance is very different. The same species, apparently, 
■was gathered in Brazil by Mr. Gardner, but the specimen is 
still imperfect though of a considerable size, and consequently 
the colour is deeper than it would be in the fully expanded 
pileus. It is also minutely scabrous, a character which 
would probably vanish with age. 

^ Pol. australis^ Fr. 

Philippine Isles. Cuming^ n. 2041. 
b^ Pol. ochreo-laccatus^ Mont, in Ann. des Sc. Nat. Oct, 
1842. 

V Philippine Isles. Qmning^ n. 197.9. 
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The varnished coat of this species is so extraordinary that 
at first I was inclined to think it artificiaL=^ It invests not 
only the pileus but the tubes themselves^ and mustj when 
the plant was gathered, have been moist, as the strong brown 
paper in which the specimens were wrapped adheres to the 
hyraenium. I have now seen several specimens which are 
precisely in the same condition. It appears to me probable 
that the varnish is owing to an exusion from the tree at the 
point of growth, but even in this case, the species will re- 
main good, the pores and manner of growth being very diffe- 
rent from those of any state of PoL ausiTaliSy not to mention 
the pale ochraceous pileus. 

6. Pol (Apus) tostuSy n. sp, dimidiatus, lignoso-coriaceus j 
pileo imbricato-confluenti lobato-multiplici tenui crebri-zo- 
nato, zonis hie illic elevatis radiatim rugosis, fusco variegatoy 
basi efFusa; poris brevibus rnediis angulatis, dissepimentis 
crassiusculis subacutis contextu que umbrino-pallidis. 

Philippine Isles. Cuming y n. 2031. 

Stemless, dimidiate imbricato-confluent from the division 
of the primary pileus about 6 inches broad, 3| inches long, 
variously lobed, thin, flexible in well grown specimens, but 
otherwise rigid, concentrically zoned and silicate, with some 
of the zones elevated and rugged from radiating interrupted 
ridges 5 these are frequently proliferous, producing small but 
perfect pilei, whose hymenium is directed towards the point 
of attachment 3 base more or less effused. The whole is 
covered with a very thin hard cuticle of a rich red-brown, 
variegated with paler obscurely pruinose bands. Pores middle- 
sized, t(t of an inch broad, shallow, pallid umber, like the 
substance, angular, often elongated and irregular from the 
oblique position of the pileus y dissepiments rather thick, 
subacute..,. 

Belonging to the same group with P. framineuSy but with 
an altogether different habit. I cannot point out any species 

* Sir W. J. Hooker received a collection of Fungi from Sontli Africa,, 
almost every specimen of which had been varnished with a view to pre- 
serve it from insects. 
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to wMch it bears a very close resemblance. This^ like 
P. oclireo-laccatuSs was not described with tbe rest of tbe 
species collected by Mr. Cuming in consequence of its^ not 
being numberecL I have now^ however^ seen several speci- 
mens numbered as above. 

7. Hydnum Wehhi% n. s. totus resupinatus ; subiculo 
effuso a matrice separabili crustaceo rigido fusco ; aculeis 
brevibus conicis obtusiusculis plus minus seriatis cinereo- 
fuscis pruinosis. 

Philippine Isles, Cuming^ 11. 2172. 

Forming small^ elongated^ altogether resupinate patcheSj 
2 inches or more long, thin, crust-like, separating easily from 
the matrix. Siibicolum thin, very rigid, brown. Aculei 
very short, conical, slightly obtuse, not ciliated at tbe apex, 
arranged in irregular lines, cinereous-brown pruinose from 
short simple white flocci, which clothe the whole of the hy- 
menium. 

This species comes next to H. squalinum and fusco-atrums 
like the former it approaches somewhat in character to Irpex. 
The spores are probably white. It occurs numbered as 
above in Mr. Webb^s set of Cuming^s Philippine collection. 
It does not exist in any of the other sets which I have had 
an opportunity of examining. 

8, Thelephora radicans^ n. s. pileo spathulato vel snbiri- 
fundibuliformi sublobato, supra fulvo striatulo, subtus fuli- 
gineo ,* stipite valido radicante. 

Surinam. Hostmann^ n. 489. 

Plant 1 1 inch high, f of an inch broad, spathulate or sub- 
fundibuliform, split on one side and slightly lobed, minutely 
striate, with raised lines, tawmy, coriaceous. Stem f of an 
inch high, 1| line thick, incrassated at the base, and sending 
off strong branched roots, Hymenium nearly even, fuligi- 
nous j spores apparently fuliginous. 

This is a far coarser species than Thelephora auraniia^ to 
which it bears a slight resemblance, but differs in many 
respects, I have no doubt that in the recent plant the 
spores are fuliginous, but it is in general impossible to ob- 
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serve them accurately in dried specimens. The texture of 
the pileus is nearly that of ThelAnvoluta^ Kl. I have seen 
fine specimens of the present species in Dr. Montagne^s col- 
lection marked Splitgerberj n, 1284. This species was not 
in the set of Hostmann^s Fungi described in a former volume, 

^ Aseroe ruhra^ Lab ill. — xAseroe pentactina, EndL Atakt, 
/. 50. Iconogr, Gen. PL cum Ic. (Ic. Nostr. Tab, V, A.) 
Sydney^ N. S. Wales^ Mr, Ludioig Leichcirdt. 

Mr. Leichardt has communicated to Sir W. J. Hooker a 
drawing and description made from the recent plant of this 
reinafkable Fungus, and w^e gladly avail ourselves of the 
opportunity of laying the one and the other before the 
public, (See Tab. V, A.). ^^The pileus/^ Mr. Leichardt 
observes, is divided into 8 rays, each of which is forked ; 
the divisions being acuminated and slightly twisted. The 
centre of this pileus is perforated by a rather large irregular 
aperture, by means of which there is a communication %Yith 
the cavity of the stipes and the atmosphere. A dark brownish 
moist matter covers the upper surface of the disc. The rays 
are of a fine bright scarlet above, while the under surface and 
stipes are of a pale rose-colour. An attentive observation 
with a lens exhibits minute openings, one at the base of 
each ray, which communicates with larger holes immediately 
beneath the upper layer of the disc, (/. 4.) The stipes, about 
liin length,^ is hollow, as shown in the transverse section 
at/. 6, the walls being composed of a simple series of longi- 
tudinal cells, which enlarge upwards towards the disc, as 
shown at /,/. 4 and 5. The stipes is at the base surrounded 
by the volva to half its length. In making a vertical section 
of the volva (/ 2.) an external and internal membrane are 
readily distinguished, between which a mucous substance is 
lodged. On the inner membrane, from the point of con- 
nection ''*of the base of the stipes and volva, seven whitish 
bands radiate. The roots are cylindrical, of loose tissue, 
anastomosing with each other. 

The figure, which is said to be of the natural size, represents a longer 
stipes. — E d. 
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This singular Fungus was found in the government cle™ 
mesne by Lieut. Lynd, Barrack Master at Sydney^ growing 
early in April on rotten wood, not fifteen yards from the sea- 
side.^^ 

Tab. A. Aseroe rubra. — Fig. I. Plant, nat. size if. 
vertical section of the volva, ditto ; f. S. transverse section of 
the same, ditto i jf, 4. a vertical section of a portion of the 
disc and of the ray, showing the small aperture leading into 
the large cavity, mag. ; /. 5. vertical section of the cells of the 
stipes enlarging upwards, mag.if^. transverse section of 
the stipes, nat. size. ; /. f transverse section of a portion of 
the disc and ray, showing the parietes of the large cells of the 
former, wntli wavy lines, mag. 

B.AstroeviridiSy Berk, et Hook, fih; volvaglobos^ sublobatd; 
stipite transversim rugoso, a receptaculo omnino discrete ; 
radiis subtus Imvibus, sulco divisisy stipite receptaculo que vi- 
ridibus. (Tab. V, B.) Clay banks on hills near Kai Patika, Bay 
of Islands, New Zealand, J. D. Hooker, Esq. M.D. 

Volva globose, f of an inch broad, thick, dirty white, 
slightly and obtusely lobed. Stem 1 inch high of a metallic 
green as W’-ell as the receptacle, attenuated below, gradually 
increasing upwards, | of an inch thick at the top, wrinkled 
tiansversely, especially above, separated from the fructifying 
rays by a distinct groove. Receptacle horizontal, divided 
into T-S rays almost to the point of its connection wdth the 
stem. Rays much attenuated, forked, almost plain and 
smooth beneath, with a strong groove leading downw^ards 
from the point of division till it reaches the base, and then 
curving round on either side to the bifurcation of the neigh- 
bouring ray, convex above, their extremities extremely atte- 
nuated and cirrhose i at the base of each is seated a distinct 
wart-like rugulose body wdiich supports the fructifying mass; 
and in the centre, an orbicular body with a small perfora- 
tion leading into the cavity of the stem; each fructifying 
mass has a minute pore above. 

- This- appears fo be quite distinct from Aseroe rubra; dif- 
fering from; that species in colour, in the transversely wrinkled 
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stem; and in the receptacle^ whose rays are grooved beneath^ 
not being confluent with the stem. The number o frays is very 
variable in this genus ; it appears therefore that Aseroe pen- 
tactina^ Endlicher^ is not to be distinguished from A, rubra. 
It will be seen in Bauer^s figure of A. pentactina, that the 
receptacle is perfectly confluent with the stem, and that the 
cells of the rays are similar to those of the stems. This is 
by no means the case in the present species. Each half ray 
is connected with its neighbour by a distinct groove, whence 
it would almost seem as if the bifurcate rays arose from the 
confluence of two neighbouring half rays, presenting a sort of 
analogy to the staminal crown in Asclepiadia. This, how- 
ever, is perhaps rather apparent than real, though it presents 
one of those curious resemblances which are so striking in 
every division of organized beings. 

Tab. Y. B. — Aseroe viridis ; /. 1 . Plant, nat, size, ; /, 2. the 
same with the volva cut through, ditto, 

BaoOMEiA, n. g, 

Peridium duplex, utrumque persistens ; ewterius inconi- 
pletum, confluendo stromatiforme individuorum plurimorum 
comniune, suberosum, ab interiore papyraceo apice fimbriate 
dehiscente cujus basin tantum investit discretum. Capillitiwn 
laxum, peridio undique adnatmn ; sporce inspersee echinulatse; 
flocci nodosi. — Fungus gregarius^ odorus massam confertam ex 
indwiduis pdiirimis const antem efformans quorum singulorum 
basis in peridio exteriori communi immergitur^ sedpuncio tantum 
affigitur. Nomen dedi in honorem amicissimi^ C, E. Broome, 
armigeriy Tuberacearum Anglicarum accuratismi indagaioris^ 
cujus pane soliiis laboribus extant hodie vigmti species indige?i(S 
fungorum Jiypogmorum, 

10. Broomeia congregatay n. s, (Tab. VI. A.) 

On rotten wood. Found in the district of Albany, C.B.S. 
by Mr, J, Backhouse^ 1838. 

Forming a mass 5-6* inches in diameter, consisting of 
above 150 individuals. The external peridium is represented 
by an uniform corky stroma i of an inch thick, of a pinkish 
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grevj investing the matrix, and common to the whole mass* 
On the surface of this, and sunk into it to about a fourth 
part of their height are crowded the numerous slightly ob- 
long individuals, but perfectly distinct from it except at the 
very base, where there is not the slightest trace of a pe- 
duncle* Interior peridium ^ of an inch high, fV broad, 
paper- like, minutely granulated above, where it is of a rich 
chestnut brown when moist, paler with a pinkish tinge 
below* Orifice beautifully fimbriated, seated in a slightly 
depressed circular disc, Capillitium converging from the 
inner walls towards the centre; flocci simple, slightly nodose, 
through their whole length inarticulate, without any trace of 
an internal membrane ; spores abundant red-ochre globose 
or slightly angular echinulate, containing a subglobose va- 
riously sized nucleus. The corky base consists of irregular 
branched anastomosing inarticulate threads. When fresh or 
moistened it exhales a strong scent of aniseed, and presents 
when cut an appearance somewhat like that of the flesh of 
Fistulina hepatica. 

No genus can he more distinct. Its affinities with Geaster 
are so striking that they need scarcely be indicated. It is 
to W". H. Harvey, Esq. that I am indebted for my spe- 
cimen. 

Tab, VL A. Fig. 1. Broomeia congregata, nat. size ; /. 2. 
section of ditto, slightly mag. ; /. 3, flocci and spores, fimg. ; 
/. 4. spores and flocci magnified diameters^ after a sketch 
by Dr, Montague ; /. 5. flocci of stroma, mag. 

* Spbseria (Connatae) coenopuSy Fr, 

Cuming. Philippine Islands, n. 2163. 

I have seen no specimen from this locality except in Mr* 
Webb^s set of the Philippine collection, 
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Notes o/a Mimose^j taiih a Synopsis of Species^ By George 

Bentham^ Esq. 

Tribelll, Acacie^e. 

Continued from p, of the present volume. 

XX¥. P1THECOEOBIUM5 Martins, — Mijmenmodem ei 
Samanem^ DC, easel, spec, nonnnll, 

Flores hermapliroditi, rarius polygami. Calyx campanu- 
latus, 2 - 5 -deiitatus. Corolla tubulos a v. infundibuliformis. 
Stamina indefinita;, ssepius nnmerosa, corolla duplo v. pluriea 
longiora^ basi in tubura coalita. Legnmen compressum v. 
planum, contortum v. falcatum, rarius fere rectuiOj \^alvalis 
coriaceis v. carnosis margine vix incrassatis, dehiscentia ssepe 
tortis nec revolutis. Semina in pulpa tenui rarius evanida 
nidulantia, funiculo filiformi saepe in arillam carnosam ex- 
panse . — Frutices v. arbores regionum calidiorum utriusque 
orbis incolag^ inerraes v. stipulis spinescentibus y, spinis axil- 
laribus armata. Folia bipinnata, glandulifera, glandulis 
nempe jugalibus inter pinnas v. foliola suprema y. omnia^ 
petiolari nunc parva ad basin v. ad medium petioli, nunc in 
sectionibus pliiribus nulla. Flores in capitula giobosa 
oblonga^ rarius in spicas cylindricas dispositi, albi y. rarius 
purpurei^ vulgo quam in Calliandra minores graciliores. 
Spicse Y. capitula solitarie v, fasciculatim pedunculata, rarius 
subsessiles^ in axillis foliorum superiorum y. in paniculas ter- 
min ales disposita. 

This genus was first established by Martins (Herb. Fi. 
Bras. p. 114)5 1^0 include those species of Inga of Willde- 
now and De Candolle, w^hich haYe a twisted pod, ■ and 
the seeds enclosed in a fleshy arillas, and which appeared to 
him to be marked by a peculiar habit; but upon, an exami- 
nation of all the species of which I have obtained the fruit, I 
find it difficult to assign any positive limits without extend- 
ing it to many species deprived of the ariilus, and even to 
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some with a nearly straight fruit. Pithecolobium would thus 
include all monadelphous Mimosea with indefinite stamens^ 
bipinnate leaYes^ and fleshy or pulpy pocls^ excepting those 
few species which I have followed Martins in referring to a 
distinct genus, under the name of Mnterolohium. 

The distinction thus formed between Pithecolobium and 
Mga^ rests, it is true, chiefly upon the foliage, which is 
always simply pinnate in Inga and Affonsea^ and bipinnate in 
Pithecolobium^ although the number of pinnm and leaflets be 
sometimes reduced to a single pair of each, and even, in one 
instance, to a single foliole on each pinna. This peculiarity 
of foliage is, however, of considerable importance in Legu-- 
mimscey. and moreover, the fruit of the true Ingas is generally 
much thicker and more fleshy, never twisted, and always 
has a remarkably thick margin, Pithecolobium is more de- 
cidedly distinguished by the pod from Albizzia and Callian-- 
4ra^ but is not always so readily known from them when in 
flow^er; All the species have glandular petioles, which are 
scarcely ever to be seen in Calliandra^ and may generally 
serve as a mark for the American sections ; and amongst the 
Asiatic sections, Concordia may be known from Albizzia by 
the spines, and Clypearia by the peculiar inflorescence. It is 
only the few species of Cathormion that may be doubtful in 
the absence of fruit. The small flowers of Unguis-- Cati, the 
spinescent stipules of Ungids-Cati and Concordia^ the inflo- 
rescence of Caulmithm and the tubular flowers of Caiikmthon 
and CMoroIeucon are also -very different from what is observ- 
able -either in Albizzia or Calliandra. 

As the groups into %vhich the genus may be divided are 
..mucli more distinct trom each other than those which- 1 have 
adopted in Acacici and Calliandra^ and may be considered as 
so many distinct genera, I , have described them as sub- 
stantive sections, of which the following are the principal 
characters. 

I, Unguis-Gati.’— btipulae nonullse v. omnes spines- 
centes. ¥mnm l-rarius 2-juga0, Foliola 1-3-juga. Legu- 
men, lin care, tortuin,—— Species I-IS, omnes Aniericanae, 
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IL Concordia, — Stipnlae. nonnulliB v. omnes spmescentes, 
Spinse etiam hinc inde axillares,. Pinnee 1-2-jugse, Foliola 
3-pluri-jugee, Legumen lato- lineare^ cocMeatiim. — Species 
14-16^ omnes Asiaticee. 

ni, Abaremotemon. — Inermes. Pinnae pluri-rarius iini- 
jugae, Foliola plurijuga, Pedunculi non suprapositL Legu- 
men coclileatum. — Species 17-25;, omnes Americans. 

IV. Clypearta. — I nermes. PinncC et foliola uni-piuri- 
juga. Capitula paniculata^ ramis paniculee pedunculisque 
iateraliter et supraposite fasciculatis. Legumen latum cocli- 
leato-contortum margine exteriore ssepe sinuato. — Species 
26-34, Asiaticee v. Polynesicse, 

V. Cathormion. — Inermes. Folia Ciypearm. Pedun- 
culi in axillis v. in panicula solitarii v. rarius subfasciculati, 
Legumen moniliforme^ rectum v. cochleato-contortum. Spe- 
cies 35-39, Polynesicae. 

VI. Caclanthon, — Inermes. Pinnae i-rarius 2-jugsB. 
Foliola ampla, solitaria v. i-pluri-juga. Pedunculi in ramis 
annotinis breves fasciculati. Legumen rectum falcatum v. 
contortum, planum^ subbivaLe, marginibus leviter incrassa- 
tis. — Species 40-50, Araericanee. 

VIL Samanea,— Inermes. Pinnae et foliola multijuga. 
Inflorescentia axillaris;, paniculata, v. corymbosa, pedunculis 
non suprapositis. Legumen rectiusculum v. arcuatum nec 
cochleatum. — Species 51-68, Americanae. 

Vni. Chloboleucon.— Spinee bine inde axillares. Sti- 
pule membranaceae v. obsoletee. Pinnae et foliola pluri-multi- 
juga, Pedunculi axillares, solitarii v. geraini. Legumen fal- 
catum, crassum, coriaceo-carnosum, intus septatum. — Species 
69-75, Americanae. 


Sect, L TJnguis-Cati. — ^ Stipulae nonnullae v. omnes 
spinescentes. Pinnae unijugae. , v. valde inaequaliter bijugae. 
Foliola 1-3-juga, cujusve paris subaequalia. Glandulae jugal as. 
Pedunculi solitarii v. 2-3-natini fasciculati, non suprapositi. 
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iBferiores ssepius axillares, superiores v. fere omiies race- 
ttiosi^ raceiiiis ssepius paniciilato-raaiosis. Ovariuni stipita- 
turn. Legunien lineare;, circinnato-contortuni^ valvulis con- 
vexis intus seepe rabescentibus, dehiscentia varie tortis« 
Semina arilla carnosa semi-immersa, — Species omnes Ame- 
ricaiiSB, una tamen in hortis Asiaticis introducta. Flores 
albi Y* rosei parvi, 

^ Pimis foUoltsque unijugis^ flonbus spicatts. 

1. P. macrostachymus glabrutn v. vix minutissime pnberu- 

lunij stipnlis spinescentibus rectis v. rarius obsoletis, foHoHs 
oblique ovato-oblongis sublanceolatisve;, spicis elongatisjcalyce 
5-deiitato corolla pabescente vix triple breviore. — Inga Ian- 
ceolatUy Humb* et EonpL, Kunth^ Mim. 1. 15 ; Mimosa macro- 
stmhyuy ValiL EcL t* 26 5 Inga 7mcT0stacJiya^ DC. Prodr, 2 , 
p. 437 ; Inga Willd,? Spec. 4, p. 1007^ [Mimosa 

Ugustfina^ Jacq, non YabL) ; Inga hy7nenecefoli(e proxima^ 
Ch, SebL Linnsea 5^ p. 592,— Foliola l~2-pollicaria, Spicee 
subinterruptse, nunc vix bipollicares^ nunc usque ad 4-5 poll, 
loiigag, Bracteolae lanceolataBj brevissimse v. interdum corol- 
las subeequantes. — Near Vera Cruz^ Galeott% n. S252 ; Lin-’ 
deUy n. 1318^ ScMede and others; ManzanilJa Bay, Barclay ; 
Cumaiia, Humboldt and Bonplarid; on the Magdalena, Hart- 
weg^ n, 965; Guiana? A^iderson ; Cayenne, VahL 

2. P, hymeneiefolMmiy Ya.mnli^ petiolisque glabris, stipnlis 
■ spinescentibus, foliolis oblique .oblongis glabris, spicis densis- 

sissimis elliptico-oblongis,, floribus. ' adpresse pnbesceiitibus, 
calyce 5-deiitato corolla triple breviore, ovario filom.—Inga 
hymenemfalm^ Humb, et BonpL in Willd. Spec, 4, p. 1008,— 
Species mihi ignota. Folia sec. Kunth, 3-4-pollicaria. Spiem 
l-ll poll. long®. — Shady %YOods near Caripe, in Ciimana, 
Humboldt and Bonpland. 

3. P. obhugmn (sp. n.), raniulis petiolisque glabris, stipu-* 
lis spinescentibus, foliolis oblique ovatis v. ovali- oblongis gla- 
bris, spicis laxiusculis .cylindraceo-oblongis peduncuktis, 
floribus adpresse pubescentibus, calyce 5-dentato corolla 
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subtriplo breviore^ ovario glabro. — Foliola l-2-pollicaria, Spi- 
C 80 pollice breviores, — Western coast of Columbia^ Coming ^ 
n* li55j Sinclair. 

m Pinnis foliolisque unigugh^ florihus globoso-capitatis. 

4. P* duke^ glabrum v. vix canescenti-piiberulunQj stipulis 
spinescentibus brevibus^ foliolis dimidiato-obovatis oblon- 
gisve obtusis, capitulis breviter nunc breyissime pedunculatis 
canes centibusj calyce 5-dentato corolla triple breviore, ovario 
villoso. — Mimosa dulcis^ Roxb. PL Corom. t. 99 j Inga dulcis^ 
Willd. Spec, Ay p, 1005 j Inga pungenSy Humb. et BonpL 
Willd, Spec. Ay p. 1004| Mimosa Unguis-Catiy Blanco FL 
Filip, p. 7dl^ non Linn.; Inga Javana., DC.? Prodr. 2, p. 436, 
—Arbor procerrima. Foliola subpollicaria. Capitula stamini- 
bus neglectis magnitudine pisi, in pedunculis vix semipoUi- 
caribns secus ram os paniculse v. rarius in axillis folioloruin 
solitaria v, fasciculata. ' Legumen torulosuroa circinnatuoij 
valvulis intus rubris^ pulpa eduli repletum. Semina atra^ 
nitidaj arillo semi-immersa. — In the hot regions of Mexico^ 
Schiedcy Beechegy Hmdsy Galeottiy n. 3140, and introduced 
from thence to the Philippine Islands, Blanco y and from those 
islands into East India, Rosoburgh., 

5. V.puhescens (Benth. in Hook. Journ. Bot, 2, p. 141), 
ramulis angulatis petiolisque pubescentibus, stipulis parvis 
induratis hinc inde breviter spinescentibus, foliolis oblique 
ovali-ellipticis oblongisve coriaceis utrinque pubescentibus v. 
supra demum glabratis, capitulis globosis pedunculatis, ca- 
lyce tomeiitoso 5-dentato corolla tomentosa sub quadruple 
breviore, ovario villoso.’ — Inga pubescenSy Bert, in DC. Prodr. 
2, p, 437; paniculatUy Spreng. in DC. 1, c. ; Mimosa 
moniliferay BertoL? FL Guatem,, p. 4L— Foliola' 1-2-polli- 
caria, rarius majora. Inflorescentia fere P. dulcis. .Flores 
majores, rosei.- — British GmdxiSiy Schomburglcy m.IbOy Barraa- 
quiUas, Bertero. 

6. P, forfeWy ramulis -petiolisque glabris, stipulis parvis 
induratis hinc inde breviter spinescentibus, foliolis oblique 
oblongis obtusis v. acutiusculis subcoriaceis glabris, capitulis 
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subglobosis longiuscule pedunculatis^ floril)iis breviter cano- 
tomentosis^ calyce 5-dentato corolla subquadruplo breviore, 
ovario Inga forfex^ Kuuth^ Mini. t. 16 ; Mlmma 

rosea^ VahL Eel. 3, p. 33, t. 25. — A V,puhescenti differt pne- 
cipue glabritie, pedanculis longioribus et ovario glabro. Le- 
gumina valde torta, vix 2 lin. lata, Carthageria in Coluraliia, 
Billberg ; Trinidad, Lockhart, 

7- P« Unguis-Cat% ramulis petiolisque glabris, stipiilis par- 
vis induratis nnne brevissimis muticis nunc spiiieseeutibus, 
foliolis late et oblique obovatis orbiculatisve obtusissimis gia- 
bris, capitulis globosis longiuscule peduiiculatis, floribiis gla- 
bris V, vix minute tomentellis, calyce 5-dentato corolla vix 
triplo breviore, ovario glabro. — Inga Ungwis^Cati^ Willd. DC, 
Prodr, 2, p, 4*^6; Inga Gmdalupensis^ Desv, DC. Prodr, 2^ 
p. 436. — Species sequenti affinis et forsan non immerito 
cum ill^ a Linnaeo juncta. Eoliola tamen duplo majora, 
proportione latiora, corollcc ampliores breviores, spinse bre- 
viores nonnunquam obsoletae,^ — Common in the West In- 
dies. 

8. P, microphyllum^ ramulis petiolisque glabris, stipulis 
longiuscule spinescentibus, foliolis oblique oblongis ovatisve 
obtusissimis glaliris, capitulis globosis longiuscule pediincu- 
latis, floribus glabrivS, calyce corolla quadruple breviore, ovario 
glabro. — Inga micropkglla^ Humb. et Kunth^ Nov, Gen, (>, 
p. 293. — Frutex giabenimus. Foliola semipollicaria, v. loa- 
jora 9 lin. longa. Pedunculi subpollicares, Corolhe 3 lin, 
longae. Legumina valde torta, 4-5 lin. lata. — West ludies ; 

Humboldt Bjxdi Bonpland ; Guayaquil, 

9 ? P, spinifolium^ caule ramosissimo, spiais stipularibiis 
subconicis, petiolis pubescentibus glanduliferis, foliis conju- 
gato-pinnatis, foliolis oblique rotundatis nervosis subtus 
pubescentibus apice recurve acuminatis spinulosis, floribiis 
capitatis, calycibus pubescentibus, legumiiiibus teniiiter to- 
mentosis tortilibusd^ — Inga spimfolia^ Desv, Ann. Sc. Nat, 
Sen I, v„: 9, p. 426.— Species’ mihi ignota, ex cl Desv. juxta 
Ingam [Pithecolobium] Unguis^Cati collocanda. An P, cwiin* 
nale ?' — ^West Indies, Desvaux^ 
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Pinnis foliolisque suhhijugis. 

10. P. drann^x^e^ glabrum, stipulis spinescentibus, pinnis 
uni-rarius bi-jugisj foliolis in pinna ultima 2-3-jugis in infe- 
riore uni-jiigis obovatis longe rnucronatis, capitulis globosis 
longe pedunculatis^ floribus minute toraentellis, — Inga circin- 
naiia^ Willd. ? DC. Prodr. 2^ p. 438 ; Mimosa circimalis 
Linn.? Spec. p. 1499, non Cav. — The leaflets in the sped- 
mens I have seen, as in those described by De Candolle, are 
remarkable for their long almost prickly point, but Linnaeuses 
character does not quite agree with them. — ^West Indies ; 
St. Domingo, Ehrenberg^ &;c, 

11, P. candidimi^ glabrum, stipulis spinescentibus, pinnis 
uni-rarius bijugis, foliolis bijugis v, in pinnis inferioribus 
iini-jugis oblique obovatis brevissime mucronulatis coriaceis, 
capitulis globosis pedunculatis G-8-floris, calyce corolla tenui 
6-7-plo breviore, ovarii glabri stipite brevi.— Candida^ 
Humb. et Kunth, DC. Prodr, 2, p. 4S8. — Arbor parva, 
1-2-orgyalis ex Humboldt et Bonpland, usque ad 25 pedes 
alta ex Hinds et Sinclair. Legumen circinnatum glabrum. — 
Plains near Guayaquil, Humboldt and Bonpland^ Hinds^ Sin-- 
dairy Hartwegy 657^ &c. 

12, P. excelsum (Mart. Herb, FL Bras. p. 1 i5), ramis pu- 
bescentibus, stipulis spinescentibus, pinnis 1-2-jugis, foliolis 
bi-jugis V. in pinnis inferioribus uni-jugis oblique ellipticis sub- 
mucronatis membranaceis puberulis, capitulis globosis louge 
pedunculatis paucifloris, calyce corolla tenui puberula octuple 
breviore, ovarii glabri stipite elongate. — Inga esccelsay Kunth, 
Mim. t, IS, DC. Prodr. 2, p. 439. —Arbor procerrima, ceete- 
rum P. candido valde affine. Legumen circinnatum puberu- 
lum. Species a me non visa.— Banks of the Magdalena, near 
Tomependa, Humboldt and Bonpland. 

13. P. diversifolium (sp. n.), ramulis petiolisque pubesceB.- 
tibus, stipulis spinescentibus, pinnis 1-2-jugis, foliolis 2-3- 
jugis V. in pinnis inferioribus uni-jugis obovatis oblongisve 
utrinque pubes cen tibus, capitulis globosis pedunculatis, ilori- 
l)us piibescentibus, corolla calyce vix quadruple breviore, 
ovarii glabri stipite elongate. — Kamuli tortuosi, dense foliati. 

VOL, HI. a 
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Foliola ultima 6-9 lin. longa, inferiora multo minora^ petiolo 
communi qu^ni partiales multo breviore, Flores fere P« caw- 
didi sed calyces proportione multo majores, Legunieo cir- 
cinnatuin^ inter semina seepius constrietuiiia tomeiitellum^— 
Province of Piauliy in Brazil, Gardner^ n. 2554 ; Serra Jaco« 
bina, BlancJiet^ n. 2670, 

Sect, IL Concordia. Stipulce nonnullae v. omnes spines- 
centes. Spinae etiam hinc inde axillares. Pinutie 1-2-jugm. 
Foliola tri-plurijuga. Glanduliie jugales. Ovarium sessile v« 
subsessile. Legumen lato-lineare cochleatum. — Species omnes 
Indicae, Flores purpurei, 

14. P. geminatum^ ramulis petiolisque puberulis, stipulivS 
plerisque spinescentibus, pinnis unijugis, foliolis 2-5-jugis 
cum impari exteriore ad basin pirmee obovato-oblongis valde 
ineequilateris glabris nitidis, pedunculis axillaribus, capitulis 
globosis, floribus sessilibus glabris, calyce corolla subtriplo 
breviore, ovario glabro,— geminata^ Wight et Arn. 
Prodr. FI. Penins, Ind, Or. 1, p. 269. Annon ad sequentem 
reducendum? — Ceylon, Wight y Mackenzie^ &c. 

15. P. nitidum^ ramulis petiolisque pubescentibus, stipulis 
spinescentibus, pinnis bijugis, foliolis 4-5-jugis cum impari 
exteriore ad basin pinnae oblique oblongis mucronatis glabris 
nitidis, capitulis glob o sis. nitida:, Valil Symb. 2, 
p. 103. Acacia nitida, Willd. Spec, 4, p. 1086\ Inga Me- 
mU, Wight et Am. Prodr. 1 , p. 269.— East India, Koemg. 

I have not seen this species, unless, as suspected by Arnott, 
it be the same as the last. 

16. P, umbeUatum, ramulis petiolisque puberuKs, stipulis 
parvis demum induratis brevissime pungentibus, spinis liinc 
inde axillaribus validis, pinnis l--2-jugis, foliolis plerisque 
H-lO-jugis cum impari brevi exteriore ad basin piniiaj oblique 
oblongis obtusis pkrinerviis glabris, pedunculis axillaribus in 
ramulis brevissimis subfasciculatis, floribus in capitulis glo- 
bosis pedicellatis glabriusculis, calyce corolla subtriplo bre- 
viore, ovario sessili. — Inga umbellata^ Willd. DC. Prodr. 2, 
p..:439 5 , Inga concordiam, DC. Prodr. 2, p, 44J.— East IiJ 
clian PeniTLsula, 
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Sect. III. Abaremotemon. Arbores inermes. Stipulee iii- 
conspicuse. Pinnae et foliola pluri-v. mnltijuga^ rarissime 
unijuga. Glandulse jugales, Pedunculi solitarii v. 2-3-ni^ 
non suprapositij axillares v, subracemosi. Legnmen latuniji 
cocbleato-contortum. — Species omnes Americanae. Flores 
albi. 

The more numerous folioles and pinnae and the total want 
of spines^ easily distinguish this section from the two pre- 
ceding ones 5 the following ones are known by their infio- 
rescencej or their flowers, excepting Samaneay which only 
differs from Abaremotemon in the pod, insomuch that all 
those species of which the fruit is unknown, can only be re- 
ferred to the one or the other, from their apparent affinity to 
others whose pod has been described. 

# Paucifoliolatm, foliolis infra 

17 ? P, cochleatum (Mart. Herb. FL Bras. p. 115), gla- 
brum, pinnis subunijugis, foliolis trijugis elliptic! s acuminatis 
nitidis, giandula obscura inter omnia paria, pedunculis soii- 
tariis geminisve, floribus pedicellatis glabris, legumine coch- 
leato margine exteriore repando.^ — Inffa cocJileata^ Willd. 
Spec. 4, p. 1020 1 Para, Willdenow>—'^Yhh species is un- 
known to me. From Willdenow’s description, it would ap- 
pear to be very near to P. umbellatum^ but is said to be 
unarmed, and a native of America. 

18. V.kettim (sp. n.), ramulis petiolisque ferrugineo-villo- 
sis, pinnis 1-2-jugis, foliolis unijugis amplis obovalibus v. 
elliptico-oblongis acuminatis basi parum obliquis utrinque ad 
venas villosulis caeterum glabris, floribus sessilibus apice rufo- 
barbatis, corolla calyce triplo longiore, ovario sessili glabro. 
•-^Inga MSS.— Rami scandentes ? glabra ti. Pili 

partium juniorum breves, patentes, ferrugiiiei. Foliola usque 
ad 4 poll, longa. Glandulse oblongae majusculce parum ele- 
vat£e et vix nivsi glabritie conspicufle, Stipulee setaceae, cito 
deciduae. Pedunculi sub-bipollicares. Flores fere Vallian- 
drarum. Calyx 1 lin. longus. Stamina ultra-pollicaria, Legu- 
men semipeclale, 6-8-lin. latum, falcatum v. demuni contor- 

Q 2 
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tiiin, yalvulis 2 coriaccis iiitus rubf^.Titibtis doliiscciis^ niargiui- 
bus incrassatis^ exteriore plus minus siiiuato.— Maynas in 
Brazilj, Pmppig^ 

19. P. Auaremotemo (Mart. Herb. FL Bras. p. 1 1 , 5)5 gia- 
brum V. ramulis novellis minute glaiiduloso-puberulis^ pinnis 
2-3-rarms 4 -jugis 5 foliolis 2-3-jugis ovatis rlxombeisye^ capitu- 
lis globosis^ calyce dentato corolla glabra triple breviore, 
ovario sessili glabro^ legumine lato cochleato — higci nimxMfrue-- 
foUd^ DC. Pro dr. 2 ^ p. 440. Mimosa cochliocaTjM^ Gom. DC. 
Prodr. 2 ^ p. 4:30. Inga cochlocarpos^ Mart. Ileise I 5 p. 549 . 
Mimosa vag a ^ Veil. FI. Flum. II, t. 13. — Arbor 30-40-peda- 
lis. Stipuke ad tuberculum brevem reducte v. obsole4:m. 
Folia et iiaflorescentia siccitate nigricantia, Glandula) paruiii 
conspicuaej subimmersse. Foliola 1-2 poll, loriga. Calyx 1 
lin., corolla 3 lin. longa. Legumen anfractibus 2-4 coclilea** 
tunij I poll, latum^ valde compressum^ valyulis rbargine bre- 
viter incrassatis. Semina arillata. — Woods and waters of 
tropical Brazil^ in the provinces of Rio Janeiro, Bahia, 
Pernambuco, and Ceara, Martins^ PohL Sello^ Lhotsky^ &c. 

20 . P. gummiferum (Mart. 1 . c. p, 116), glabrum, pitmis 
2-3-jugis, foliolis 5-7-jugis angusto-ellipticis subtus venosis 
glaucis, capitulis globosis, floribus pubentibus, calyce corolla 
duplo breviore, legumine bis torto. — Deserts of Bahia and 
Minas, Jlfarifm?. Unknown to me. 

21 . P. h'ajnzifolium (Benth. in Hook. Journ, Bot, 2 , 

p. 142), ramulis petiolisque ferrugineo-tornentellis glalxratisve, 
pinnis 2-4 -jugis, foliolis pinnarum infefiorum paueijugis, uh 
timarura 6 - 8 -jugis rhombeo-ovatis valde obliquis glabris v* 
junioribus subtus ferrugineo-tomentellis, capitulis globosis, 
floribus ferrugineo-tomentosis, calyce campanulato corolla 
duplo breviore, ovario subsessili villoso, legumine lato-lineari 
cochleato.— trapezifolia^ Vah1. Ed. 3, t. 28 ; Inga 
tTapezifolia. DC. Prodr. 2 , p. 441. — Trinidad, Vahl ; British 
GuianayS^^^ 284; French Guiana, ; Suri- 

nam, Hostmanus n. 479- 

22 . P. lusoriumy ramulis petiolisque, ferrugirieo-tomeiitel- 
lis, pinnis 2-5-jugis, foliolis . 3-6'jugis oblique rhonibeo* 
obovatis glabris v. 'junioribus- subtus tomentellis, pedunculis 
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rigid is folio longioribus^ capitulis ovato-globosis, florlbiis fer- 
rogineo-tomentellis, calyce tubuloso-campanulato brevissime 
dentato corolla duplo breviore^ ovario subsessili villoso^, legu- 
mine lato-lineari falcato subcontorto . — Mimosa lusoria^ VelL 
FL Flum- 11^ t. 14. Inga brachystachya^ DC,? Prodr, 2^ 
p. 440. — Preecedente simillimumj at floribns diversum. Fo- 
liola minus obliqna et seepius obtnsiora. Pedunculi longiores, 
Capituia minus compacta^ floribus infimis stepe remotis. 
Cor. 3 lin. longa. Legumine ex icone citata latiora et inulto 
minus contorta. — Brazil^ Sello. 

Multifoliolatce^ foliolis ultra. 15-jugis, 

23, P. cydoca^'pmn (Mart. Herb. Fi, Bras. p. 115)^ pinnis 
4-9-jugis^ foliolis 20-30-jugis exterioribus majoribus acumi- 
natis basi truncatis, glandula in medio petiolo^ capitulis gio- 
bosis^ legumine cochleato margine exteriore sinuato . — Inga 
cyclocaypay Willd. Spec. 4, p. 1026. — Ex descriptione brevi 
videtur sequenti affine. — Caraccas, Jacquin, 

24, P. filicifolkm^ ramulis petiolis pedunculisque ferru- 
gineo-tomentellisj pinnis 8-l2-jugis^ foliolis 20-30-jugis ob- 
lique falcato-oblongis obtusiusculis glabris v. minute ciliatis 
supra nitidis subtus pallidis, capitulis dense globosis^ calyce 
tubuloso apice ferrugineo-piloso corolla tenui triplo breviore^ 
staminum tubo corollam aequante, ovario sessili glabro, legu- 
mine contorto , — Mimosa arborea^ Sw. Obs. p, 390, non 
Linn, (quee Acacia villosa) uqc Mill {Albizzia Julibrissin), 
Acacia arborea^ Willd. et Auct. ex parte. Mimosa fiUcifoliay 
Lam. Diet. 1, p. 13. — Foliola 3~4 lin. longa. Calyces lineam 
longi, membranacei. Corolla 3 lin. longa, tenuiter infundi- 
buliformi-tubulosa, Legumen (quod ipse non vidi) teretius- 
culum dicitur, arcuato-contortum.— Xalapa, Gakotii; 
msdcd.^ Distinf'' ■' 

25, P. Langsdorfii (sp. n.), ramulis petiolis pedunculisque 
minute tomentellis, pinnis 5-7-j^gis, foliolis 15-25-jugis ob- 
lique falcato-oblongis obtusiusculis glabris supra nitidis sub- 
tus albidis, capitulis ovato -glob o sis v. interrupte oblongis, 
floribus feiTugineo-tomenteilis, calyce corolla vix duplo bre- 
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viore^ staminum tubo incluso^ ovario sessili glabro^ legiimiiie 
arcuato-contorto margine exteriore sinuato, — Species habitu 
P« incuriali et P. Martiano similisj fructu 'P , Jilici folio affinis^ 
foliolis siccitate supra nigrescenti- nitidis subtus palliclissimis 
insignis. Foliola 3 lin. longa. Calyx turbinatus 2 lin» 
Corolla 3 1 lio. longa. Legumen 4 lin. latum;, valvulis intus 
rubentibus post aiithesin valde tortis. Semina exarillata. 
—High mountains in Minas Geraes^ Langsdorff Brazil 
Sello. 

Sect. IV. Clyfearia. Arbores inermes. Stipulse incon- 
spicuae v. decidum. Pinnse et foliola uni-plurijuga, Gian- 
dula in roedio v. pro^ie basin petiole jugales inter pinnas v. 
foliola superiora rarius ad omnia juga, v. rarissime deficientes. 
Capitula parva numerosa ample paniculata^ ramis panicuhe 
pedunculisque lateraliter et superposite fasciculatis. Ovarium 
stipitatum. Legumen latum, cochleato-contortum, margine 
exteriore sa3pius sinuate, valvulis coriaceis sublignosum. 
Semina in nonnullis (an in omnibus?), exarillata. — Species 
omnes Indicee v. Polynesicie. Flores albi. 

Though variable as to foliage, the species of this section 
are readily known by the remarkable way in which tlie 
branches of the panicle and peduncles are inserted, several 
together, one immediately above the other, in vertical lines. 
The flowers are much like those of the small-flowered Alhi::- 
zim, the pod is nearly that of Abaremotemon, but usually 
broader and more sinuate, and in the few cases where I have 
seen the seed, it appears to be destitute of any fleshy 
arillus. 

# Plfi'yiig i-2-jugis^ foliolis amplis 2Afugis^ ovario glabro. 

26. P. bigemimm (Mart. Herb. FI. Bras. p. 115), ramulis 
petiolisque tomentellis demum glabratis, piiinis 1-2-jugi‘s, 
foliolis 2-4-jugis .ovatis oblongisve acuminatis demum gla- 
bris, glandula in medio petiolo, floribus puberulis in capitulo 
paucis sessilibus, calyce corolla duplo breviore 5-dentato, 
legumine cochleato margine exteriore integro.— hige- 
mina^ Vahl. Symb. 2, p« 103 an LinnJ Inga bigemma^ 
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■ Willd, Spec. 2 ^ p. 1007. lucida^ Wall Cat. Herb. Ind. 
B. 5267 B. excL litt. caet. Inga Wightiana^ Grab, in WalL 
L c. n. 528 I 5 Inga annularis^ Grab, in Wall. L c. n. 5269- 
^Arbor elata. Foliola 2-'3-pollicaria. Glandulae variae, nunc 
latcC depressae, nunc parvee elevatee^ nunc jugales omnino de- 
ficientes. Bracteee sub panicula et ramis uti in specibus pie- 
risque sequentibus seepius ad petioluna brevem glanduliferum 
reductse. Calyx 1 lin.^ corolla 2 lin. longa^ campanulata^ 
basi attenuata, semi-5-fida. Stamina semipollicaria. Legii- 
men bis tortum, valvulis 9 lin. latis. — Mountains of Nipal 
and to tbe N.E. of Bengal, Roxburgh^ Wallich^ &c. also in 
the Peninsula, JFight^ Heyne^ &c. 

/3 ? bubalina^ petiolis partialibus eglandulosis. — Inga btiba- 
lina^ WalL Cat. Herb. Ind. n. 5272, an Jack, in Hook. Comp. 
Bot- Mag. i, p, 225, excl. fr. ? — Penang, WalUch, These 
specimens are in dower only, and in that state only differ 
from the continental specimens in the absence of all glands 
between the leaflets. They agree also with Jack’s character 
in all but the fruit, which he describes as so very different 
from that of any other Mimoseous plant, that one cannot 
help suspecting he must have had before him the pod of 
some Cassia^ near G. fistula* 

Mimosa Saponariaj Lour. FL Cochin, p. 653, or Inga Sa- 
ponaria of Willdenow and De Candolle must be near to 
P. bigemmuMy if a Mimoseous plant at all. But this point 
is very doubtful, as Loureiro did not see either dowser or 
fruit I and he says the leaves are sometimes simply, some- 
times doubly pinnate, a circumstance hitherto unknown 
amongst Mimosem* 

27 * P. luciduiny ramulis petiolisque ferrugineo-tomentosis, 
pinnis l«2-jugis, foliolis 2-4-jugis ovatis oblongisve acumina- 
tis demum glabris, glandula in medio petiolo, doribus sericeo- 
pubescentibus in capitulis densis sessilibus, calyce truncate 
corolla dupio breviore, legumine (cochleato ?) margine ex- 
teriore sinuato. — Inga bigemina^ Hook, et Arn. Bot. Beechey, 
p. 182. — P. Ugemino affine. Flores in capitulo 15-20. Le- 
gmiiinis valvules pollicem latee. — China, near Macao, 
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,28. P» lobatuniy glabrumj piiinis unijugis, foliolis 2-3-jtigis 
amplis ovali-oblongis v, ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis glaber- 
rimis^ gkndula parva prope basin petiolb floribus pubernlis 
in capitub 2-3-nis sessilibns;, calyce corolla dimidio breviore 
S-dentatOj legumine cocbleato margine exteriore inter semiiia 
profunde loh^.to.— Mimosa Jiringa^ Jack ex Hook. Bot. Misc* 

p- 282. M. Djiringa^ Roxb. Hort. Beng. M. Kmringa^- 
Roxb. FL laid. p. 543. Inga lohatay WiaM. Cat. Herb. 
Ind. n. 5280,— Arbor elata. Foliola 4-6 poll, longa, penni- 
laervia^ infima cujusve pinnae multo minora. Panicula depau- 
perata^ ramis peduncnlisqne minus quam in affinibus supra- 
positis. Legumen ultra medium transverse divisunij lobis 
orbiculatis crassis 1-2 poll, diametro. Semina orbiculata^ 
intra pulpam edulem nidulantia.— Burma territory, Wullich. 

29. P. fasciculatum^ ramulis petiolisque adultis glabris, 
pinnis unijugis, foliolis 2-3-jugis amplis ovali-oblongis gla- 
berrimis, glandula magria obscura ad basin petiolb floribus 
ill capitulis 3-5~ms sessilibusv. rarius solitariis aclpresse pu« 
bescentibus, calyce corolla dimidio breviore, legumine latis- 
simo cocbleato margine integro. — Inga Jirlnga^ Wall. Cat. 
11 . 5268.- — Arbor parva. Ramuli subangulati. Foliola 6-8 
poll, longa. Panicula ampla ramis pedunculatis insigniter 
siiperposite fasciculatis. Leguminis valvuke sesquipollicem 
latae. Semina ovata. — Penang and Singapore, Wallich, The 
specimens of this and some allied species are in some mea- 
sure mixed in the E, Indian herbarium. 

** Pinnis M*v» swpius pluri-jtigis^ foliolis omtrio 

smpissime villoso, 

30. 'F . aiigulatum^ ramis petiolisque novellis fiisco-piibcs- 
eeritibus deraum glabratis, pinnis 2-4-jugis, foliolis pinnarum 
interiorum 2--3-jugis ovato, rhombeis acurninatis, superioruni 
4-8-Jugis ovali-oblongis acuminatis, glandula naagna ad basin 
petiolb capitulis-, paucifloris, floribus pedicellatis tomentellis-, 
calyce 5-dentato corolla infuridibuliforrni subquadrtiplo bre* 
viore, ' leguminibus cochleatis inter semina subcontractis.~ 
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Inga acutangiila^ Grab, in Wall. Cat. n. 5271* Mimosa hete~ 
ropkylla^ Roxb. FL Ind. 2, p. 545. — P. clypearim affine. Pin- 
nas seepius bijugee, foliola multo majora^ superiora 3-4-polli- 
caiia, Calyce proportione minores. — Sillets Bengal and Pe~ 
nangj Wallieh. 

31. P. dypearia, ramulis petiolisque acutangulis novellis 

pnbescentibus demum glabris^ pimiis 4-6-jiigisj foliolis pin- 
iiarum inferiomm S-S-jugis^ superiorum 10-12-jugis plerisque 
trapezoicleo-ovatis obtasis acutisve, glandula ad basin petiolij 
capitulis pauciflorisj iloribus breviter pedicellatis tomentellis, 
calyce corolla infundibuliformi triple breviorej leguminibus 
cochleatis extus sinuatis. — Inga dimidiaia^ Hook, et Arn. Bot. 
Beech, p. 181. Mimosa trapezifolia^ Roxb. FL Ind. 25 .p, 546. 
Inga clypearia^ Jack, Wall. Cat. Herb. Ind. n. 5270, litt. A 
et B, — Ai^bor elata. Ramuloruna anguli ssepe fere alati. Fo- 
liola infima vix pollicaria, superiora li v. fere 2 poll, longa, 
lateralia valde insequilatera, terminalia fere ovata et vix obli- 
qua, omnia penninervia. Paniculee rami angulati. Pedicelli 
singuli lineam fere longi. Corolla 2 lin. longa. Legumen 
bis terve cochleatum. — Sumatra, China (near Ma- 

cao), Millet^ Beechey, 

Jack's synonym is given after Wallich^ his description 
also agrees with the specimens, except that he says the pe- 
tiole or rhachis is eglandular, whereas I have always found 
glands on all the Pithecolobia of this section. 

Blanco's Mimosa scutifera, var. Casai^ Malacamonsili^ 
Alobaliai (FL Filip, p, 736), appears to be this species also, 
although no specimens of it were brought from the Philippine 
Islands by Cuming. 

32. P. montamm (sp, n.), ramulis petiolisque angulatis 
fusco-pubescentibus, pinnis 7-10-jugis, foliolis pinnarum su- 
periorum 12-20-jugis oblique ovato-oblongis falcatis acutius- 
culis subtus tomentellis, glandula magna ad basin petioli, 
capitulis pauciiloris, floribus pedicellatis tomentellis, calyce 
5™dentato corolla infundibuliformi triplo breviore, legumine 
coclileato extus sinuato. — higa 7mntana^ Spanoglie in Herb. 
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Hook.— Hoe etiam R clypearicB affine est Foliola ninlto 
nnmerosiora, pleraque B lin. longa^ 2-8 lin, lata, fere qiiadr- 
angula costa diagonali.— Java, Spmoghe^ Hoffmamegg, 

. 83* P, contortmn (Mart Herb* FL Bras, p, il5), ramulis 
petiolisque subteretibus fusco-toraentosisj pinnis 5-6-jugis^ 
foliolis pinnarum superiorum 12-20-jagis oblique ovato ob- 
longis obtusis subtus tomentellis^ glandula ad basin petiolij 
capitulis 3-4-floris floribus sessilibus tenuissime tomentellis, 
calyce corolla subcampanulata triple breviore, ovario gla- 
briusculo, legumine cochleato extus siauato. — Inga contortaj 
Wall Cat Herb. Ind. n. 5283, A, — Arbor. Foliola 6-9 liru 
longa, valde iiicequilatera. Glandulse scutellfeformes. Pa- 
aicula multo minor et densior quim in P. clypearkt. Corolla 
If lin. longa, limbo amplo. Leguraen bis terve cochleatuiiu 
—Penang and Singapore, Wallich^ etc. 

34» Y. subamtum (sp. n.), ramulis petiolisque subteretibus, 
novellis fusco-tomentosis, pinnis 5*7-j'^gis, foliolis pinnarum 
superiorum l5-2G«jugis oblique trapezoideo-ovatis acutis 
acuminatisve subtus puberulis, glandula prope basin petioli, 
capitulis paucifloris, floribus subsessilibus tomentosis, calyce 
corolla dimidio breviore. — P. contorto habitu affine. Foliola 
minora, in acumen semper products, siccitate nigricantia. 
Flores majores qu^m in P. contorto, Calycis dentes breves, 
acuti, patentes. Corolla 3 lin. longa. Legumtn. non vidi. 
—Philippine Islands, Cuming^ n. 502. 

Sect. V. Cathobmion. Inermia. Folia Clypearm, Pedun- 
culi in axillis v, in panicula solitarii, rarius sub-fasciculati. 
Legumen moniliforme, rectum v. cochleato-contortum. -“-Spe- 
cies Polynesicee. 

The species I have here collected together are but little 
known, and I do not clearly understand the description given 
of the pod of P. moniliforme and sentiferum. That of 
m$um is somewhat similar to that of P, lobatum^ but smaller. 
Probably in the three species the exterior margin is as in 
P« deeply indented. If it be so also in the two 

others : (where it is unknown), the section Ca/Aomwj will 
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differ from Clypearia only in the inflorescence^ which is that 
of the small-flow^ered Albizzias, 

Floribus in capihdo numerosis pedicellatis, 

35. moniliferuMy ramulis foliisque junioribus tomentel™ 
liSj piiinis iinijugisj foliolis 5-7-jngis oblique ovali-oblongis 
obtusis inoequilateris subincurvis^ glandula in medio petiolo, 
floribus glabriusculis;, calyce corolla triple breviore, ovario 
sessili puberulo^ legumine recto moniliformis— monili- 
fera^ DC. Decaisne, Herb. Tim. Descr. p. 131. — Timor^ 
Be7'b» Par, I have only seen it in flower. 

3(i. P,pruinosum^ ramulis petiolisque minute pruinoso-pu- 
berulisj pinnis irregulariter bijugis, foliolis insequaliter 3-4- 
jugis plerisque alternis oblongis subrhombeisvej pedunculis 
hinc hide suprapositis paucis, floribus pubescentibus^ calyce 
corolla triple breviore, legumine cochleato margine exteriore 
profunde sinuato. — Acacia pruinosa et A, sapindoides^ A. Cunn. 
MS.— Folia valde irregularia quoad formam magnitudinem et 
dispositionera tarn pinnarum quam foliolorum. Foliola see- 
pius remota^ majora S-S-pollicaria^ glabra. Flores in capitulo 
numerosi^ parvi^ pedicellis fere 2 lin. longis. — An hujus sec- 
tionis ? au Clypearim species ? — New Holland^ Moretoa Bay, 
Liverpool Plains, and Brisbane River, A. Cunningham, 

Floribus in capitulo 2-3-mi? subsessilibus, 

37 - scutiferum^ glabrum, pinnis unijugis, foliolis 2 - 3 - 
jugis oblongo-ellipticis v. ovali-oblongis acuminatis glaberri- 
mis, glandula parva prope basin petioli, calyce minute dentate 
corolla subtriplo breviore, ovario subsessili glabro. — Mimom 
scutifera^ Blanco, FL Filip, p. 735, excl, var. Casai, etc.— 
Affine P. lobato, Foliola 4-6-poUicaria, supra nitida. Pa- 
niculse rami et pedunculi pauci. Flores interdum solitarii. 
Corolla late tubuloso-campanulata. Legumen,quod ipse non 
vidi, teste Blanco magnum est, longissimum, fere ad suturam 
lobatum in segmenta alternatim ad utrumque latus dejecta.— 
Philippine Islands, n. 475. Mountains of Bavaog, 

Blanco, 
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38« pauciflonm (sp. ii.)j glabruraj pirmis xxnijugis^ foliolis 
sub-bijugis ovatis obloiigisve obtuse acuminatis glaberrimisj 
glandula in medio petiolo, calyce corolla quadruple breviore, 
ovario stipitato glabro. — P. scutifero quodanimodo simile^ sed 
foliola vix 2-'3-pollicaria et ovarium stipitatum. Corollae 
latiuscule campanulatcej basi attenuatse^ 2 lin. longse,— Pliil- 
lippine Islands^ n, 1854, 

39, P, ? glabrum, pinuis unijugis^ foliolis 2-'3“ 

jugis ovali-oblongis obtuse acuminatis glabriusculis^ glandula 
in medio petiolo^ calyce corolla dimidio breviore . — Acacia 
laxijioray DC, Prodr. 2^ p. 455. — Timor, Pmis Herbarium^ 
The pod is unknown, but from the general habit of the plant 
it appears to be allied to the others of this section. 

Sect. VL Caulanthon. Inermes. Stipulse obsoletee v. 
deciduee, rarius persistentes, lanceolatse, Pinnee 1-rarius 2- 
jugse. Foliola uni-pluri-juga, ssepius paueijuga, interdum soli- 
taria. Glandule© inter pinnas et foliola rarius obsolete, 
petiolares nullee. Pedunculi monocephali v. monostachyi, 
breves, in ramulis annotinis fasciculati. Legumen rectum, 
falcatum v, contortum, plano-compressum, coriaceum, sub- 
bivalve, marginibus leviter incrassatis, intus tenuiter pulpo- 
sura. Semina exarillata. — Species omnes Ainericanra, 

The peculiar inflorescence of this section is not to be met 
with in any of the allied genera except in some Ingm^ which 
these plants resemble also in the form of the flower, but are 
readily known, even without the pod, by their leaves, whicli 
are doubly, not singly pinnate. 

Foliolis cujusve pinncB 

40. P. unifoliolatum (sp* n.), glabrum, pinnis unijugis, 
foliolis solitariis ovali-ellipticis oblongisre obtiisissime acu- 
minatis, pedunculis brevissimis, capitulis globosis 12»15- 
floris, floxibus sessilibus glabris, calyce minuto corolla mul- 
toties breviore, ovario sessili glabro. — Species foliis distinc- 
tissima. Petioli, communes 1 lin. longi, apice petioios 
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paitiales ferunt duo, 1 lin. longos. Foliola in petiolis par- 
tialibus solitaria, 2-3-pollicaria, coriacea. Flores 3 lin* longi* 
Staminum tubus longe exsertus. — Brazil, Langsdorff. 

41. P. ligustrinum^ glabrum, pinnis unijugis, foliolis 2-3 ob- 
longo-lanceolatis acuminatis basi dimidiatis, pedunculis elon- 
gate -spiciferis a basi floriferis, calyce corolla glabra infundi- 
buliformi vix triple breviore, staminum tubo breviter exserto* 
— Mimosa ligusirina^ Valil. Eel. 3. p. 34. t. 27. non Jacq. 
Inga Vahliana^ DC. Prodr. 2, p. 438. Inga faldformis^ DC. 
Prodr. 2, p. 438. Inga longifolia^ Humb. et Bonpl. in Willd. 
Spec. 4, p. 1010.^ — Foliola 3-6 poll. longa. Leguraen com- 
planatum. — New Granada: Santa Martha, Rohr,^ Bertero. 
The above-quoted synonyms are in some measure doubtful, 
but there is every reason to believe that they all refer to one 
species. 

42. P, divaricaium^ (sp. n.), ramulis petiolisque glabrius- 
culis, pinnis unijugis, foliolis 2-3 oblongo-lanceolatis acunii- 
natis basi dimidiatis glabris, capitulis laxis paucifioris, cal^me 
corolla glabra subinfundibuliformi triplo breviore, staminum 
tubo breviter exserto, ovario sessili glabro. —Foliola 3-5-pol- 
licaria. Pedunculi graciles semipollicares, breviter racemosi. 
Capitula parva, subglobosa. Corollm 2 lin. v. vix longiores. 
— Brazil, Langsdorff, 

43. P, cataractae^ glabrum, pinnis unijugis, foliolis 3 oblique 

lanceolato-oblongis acuminatis basi dimidiato-rotundatis mem- 
branaceis, pedunculis brevibus, legumine compresso-compla- 
nato linear! acuminate. — Inga cataractm^ Humb. et Kunth. 
nov. gen. et sp. 29/. — On the cataract of Javariveni, near 

Atures, Humboldt and Bonpland, Unknown to me except 
from Kunth’s description, probably very near to, if not the 
same as the following : 

44. P. glabrum, pinnis unijugis, foliolis 3 

ovato- V. oblongo-lanceolatis acuminatis coriaceis, capitulis 
multifloris sessilibus v. brevissirae pedunculatis, corolla tu- 
bulosa glabra calyce brevissimo multoties longiore, staminum 
tubo subexserto, ovario sessili glabro . — Inga glomeratalDC. 
Prodr. 2, p. 438. —Foliola parum obliqua, penniiiervia, 3-5- 
pollicaria.— British Guiana, Schomburgk^ n* 471 in part and 
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n. 70 of 1841; French Guiana 5 Surinamj Hostmann, n« 
149/ 

Finnis plerisque v, omnibus b-pluri-foliolatis^ 

45, P» latifolium^ glabrum, stipulis persistentibus lanceo- 
latis acuminatis^ pinnis unijugis^ foliolis quinis rarius ternis 
inferioribus alternis sequilateris, extimis oppositis basi dimi- 
diatis V. ovato-oblongis acuminatis, fiomm capitulis laxis 
sessilibus pedunculatisque^ corollis tubulosis minute puberu- 
lis calyce multoties longioribus, staminum tube exserto.— 
Fnga laiifolia^ Willd, Spec* 4^ p. 1020 . — Foliola 3-4 polli- 
earia^ latiora quam in affinibus, — West Indies : St. Vincent’s, 
'Gnilding, 

46. P. Sello% (sp. n.)^ glabrura, stipulis minutis^ pinnis uni” 
jugis, foliolis ternis quinisve remotis oblongis v. ovato-lanceola- 
tis acuminatis basi dimidiato-angustatis, pedunculis supra me- 
dium laxe spiciferisj calyce parvo truncato corolla glabra elon- 
gata multoties breviore, staminum tubo subexserto^ ovario 
sessili glabro*— Folia et habitus fere P* latifoliL Stipulm 
«cito deciduaev Glandula subobsoletse, Pedunculi l-l|-pol- 
iicares. Flores 10 - 2 O 3 supra medium pedunculi interrupti. 
Corolla fere 6 lin. longa^ striata. — Brasil^ Sello. 

47* P. lasiopus (Beiitli. in Hook, Journ. 2 ^ p. 141), ra- 
mulis petiolisque pubescentibus v. demum glabratis;, stipulivS 
minutis;, pinnis unijugis^ foliolis 2-3-jugis inaequalibus ovali- 
oblongis obtuse acuminatis extimis basi obliquis glabris v. ad 
venas rarius puberulis, capitulis laxis breviter pedmiciilatis 
sessilibusve^ floribus pubescentibus, calyce corolla tul)ulosa 
multoties breviore, staminum tubo exserto. ^ Foliola magnitu- 
dine varia, semper tamen minora et angustiora quam in P. 

Deraerara, Parker ^ British Guiana, Schomburgk^ 
n. 487, and n. 158 and 188 of 1841; Surinam, Hostmanfi^ 
n. 174 , 261 and 1173 . 

F. cauliflorum^ (Mart. Herb. FI. Bras. p. 116), ra- 
mulis petiolisque pubescentibus, stipulis persistentibus lato- 
lanceolatis acutis, pinnis unijugis, foliolis 2-4-jugis ovatis 
obovatisTO basi aequalibus v. extimis dimidiato-aiigustatis 
subtus pubescentibus, capitulis laxis - sessilibus v. breviter 
pedunculatis, floribus minute puberulis, calyce corolla tubu- 
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losa mnltoties breviore, staminum tube exseTto.—/w^« cm^ 
liflora^ Willd. Spec, 4, p, 1021. — Foliola pleraque 2-2J polii- 
caria. Mores quam in prsecedentibus minores. — Tropical 
Brazil^ Martins^ Sello^ Langsdorff^ Sec, 

Mimosa glomerata^ Veil. FL Flum, 11^ t. 43^ if not the 
same species as the last, is closely allied to it. 

49. P. glabratum (Mart. Herb. FL Bras. p. HO), glabrum^ 
stipnlis parvis, pinnis nnijugis 3 foliolis 2-4-jugis oblique ob- 
longo-lanceolatis v. obovato-oblongis obtusis, capitulis pauci- 
floris laxis breviter pedunculatis, floribus vix puberulis, 
calyce corolla tubulosa multoties breviore, staminum tubo 
exserto. Foliola uni- v. vix bi-pollicaria, minus quam in prse- 
cedentibus nigrescunt. Flores minores numerosi. — Tropical 
Brazil, Pohl^ ClausseUy MartiuSy n. 1029; Utinga, in the 
Province of Bahia, Blanchety n. 2764, the latter a somewhat 
broader leaved form, 

50. P. ramiflo7'um (sp. n.), glabrum v, junius tenuiter pu- 
berulum, stipulis obsoletis, pinnis insequaliter bijugis, foliolis 
pinnarum superiorum 5-7“j^gis oblique oblongo-rhombeis 
acuminatis coriaceis nitidis, spicis brevibus subsessilibus, 
floribus puberulis, calyce corolla subtriplo breviore, staminum 
tubo incluso, ovario sessili glabro. — I?iga ramifloray Bongard, 
MS. — Foliola ultima 3-pollicaria, longe acuminata, inferiora 
gradatim multo minora. Flores vix 3 lin. longi, staminibus 
neglectis. — Borba, in Brazil^ Langsdorff, 

Sect, VII. Samanea. Arbores inermes. Stipulm incon- 
spicum. Pinnse et foliola multijuga, rarius paueijuga. Inflo- 
rescentia axillaris v. paniculata. Legumen rectiusculum v. 
arcuatum nec cochleatum, valvulis planis coriaceis non 
contortis. Semina exarlllata.'' 

In foliage and flowers, the species of this section scarcely 
differ from Aharemotemony especially those of the first group, 
which have the same inflorescence. The leaflets and pinnse 
are usually more numerous and smaller. The pod is very 
different, coming in some instances near to that of the flat 
fruited Ing<Sy from which however they are at once known 
by the bipinnate foliage. 
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§ L Awillares. Pedunculi axillares solitarii v. faseiculati^ v. 
iiltimi rarius brevissime raceaiosi. Capitula majuscula, 
nunc maxima- „ Legumen in plerisque (an in omnibus ?) 
dehiscens. 

Glandulis jugalibus^ petiolari nulla. 

51. ¥. Saman^ ramulis petiolisque junioribus pubescent b 
buSj piniiis 4’-6-jugis, foliolis pinnai'um inferiorum 2-3-jugis 
superiorum 6-8-jugis ovato-oblongis supra glabris subtus pu- 
bescentibus, legumine piano utraque sutura canaliculata.— 
Inga Saman^ Willd. Spec. 4. p. 1024. — Species mibi ignota, 
a sequentibus distincta videtur preesertim foliolis superiori- 
bus usque ad 3 poll, longis, inferioribus sernipollicaribus. 
Glandules inter pinnas urceolatee, crasseCj inter foliola parvee. 
CaraccaSj Jacquin ; Jamaica^ De Candolle. 

52, P, cinereum^ ramulis petiolisque cinereo-pubescenti- 
bus, pinnis bijugis, foliolis 5-7 -jugis oblique ovatis supra 
glabris subtus pubescentibus reticulatis^ pedunculis axilla- 
ribus, capitulis globosis, floribus tomentosis, calyce corolla 
duplo longiore, ovario subsessili glabro. — Inga cinereay Humb. 
et Kunth, Nov. Gen, 6, p. 304. — Arbor maxima. Foliola 
summa sesqiiipollicaria, infima semipollicaria. Glandulee 
inter pinnas cupuliformes. Corolla 4 lin. longa, rubra. Sta- 
mina circa 20. Legumen ignotuni. Species a me non visa, 
P. Saman ajliinis videtur. — Caraccas, Humboldt and Bour 
pjand. 

53. V, salutare^ ramulis petiolisque tomentosis, pinnis 4- 
jugis, foliolis 6-9-jugis subrhoraboideo-ovatis membraiiaceis 
reticulatis supra glabris subtus moHiter pubescentibus, pe- 
dunculis axillaribus, capitulis globosis, floribus tomentosis, 
corolla calyce duplo longiore, ovario subsessili glabro, legii- 
mine subtoruloso.— salutaris^ Humb. et Kuntli, Nov. 
Gen, 6. p, 304.“-DifFert .ex Kunth a P. cinereo^ cui simil- 
limum, pinnarum numero, foliolorum forma, floribus ina- 
joribus (corolla 5-lin. longa),etstaminibus circa 40, Legumen 
6-8-pollicare, bivalve, valvis melliferis, melli acerbo. — Between 
Turbaco and Cartbagena, Humboldt and Bonpland. 

54. "P . fe7Tugineum (sp. n.), ramulis petiolisque ferrugiiieo- 
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tomentosis^ pinnis 2-3-jugis, foliolis 6-jugis oblique rlioiii- 
beo-obovatis obloiigisve coriaceis reticulatis glabris v. siibtus 
piiberulis, pedunculis axillaribus rigidiSj capitalis globosis 
ovoid eisvcj floribus ferrugineo-tomentosis^ corolla calyce vix 
dimidio longiorej ovario subsessili glabro. — An P, salutarls 
var. Foliola rigida^ 6-12 lin. Ion ga. Glandulee inter pinnas 
maximae scuteliaeformes, inter foliola paucae parvas. Corolte 
5-5|lin, longse. — British Guiana, Schomburgk^ n. 663 of 1843^ 

The four last species are probably very nearly allied to 
each other, and perhaps all varieties of one species. They 
are* all very tall trees, of which only small and imperfect spe^ 
cimens reach us, Kunth speaks of those which he described 
as mere fragments. 

55. P. rhombeum (sp. n.), ramulis petiolisque junioribus 
ferrugineo-pubescentibus, pinnis 6-S-jugis, foliolis 8-12-jugis 
oblique rhombeis subcoriaceis glabris v. subtus ad venas pu« 
berulis, pedunculis axillaribus, capitulis giobosis, floribus fer- 
rugineo-puberulis, ealyce corolla triple breviore, ovario sessili 
glabro, legumine piano falcato glabro marginibus incrassatis. — 
Foliola fere P, trapezifolii^ ultima 8-9 lin. longa, inferiora mi- 
nora, costa media diagonali. Glanduleeparumconspicuee. Flores 
in capitulo numerosi, sessiles. Calyx 1 lin., corolla 3 lin. longa. 
Legumen adest 5-pollicare, 8-9 lin. latum. — Brazil, Bello, 

56. P. mkradenium (sp. n.), ramulis petiolisque ferrugineo- 
tomentosis, pinnis 5-8-jugis, foliolis 8-12-jugis oblique rhom- 
beis supra glabris subtus adpresse puberulis membranaceis, 
pedunculis axillaribus, floribus ferrugineo -puberulis, calyce co- 
rolla subtriplo breviore, ovario sessili pubescente.— P. rhombeo 
simile. Foliola paullo minora, tenuiora, pilis subtus ad- 
pressis sparsis. Gian dulse rninutse. Habitu etiam Albizzim 
Julibrusm accedit sed primo intuitu costa foliolorum dia- 
gonali dignoscitur. Legumen ignotum. — ^Dominica, Imray, 

57» P* auriculatum (sp. n.), ramulis petiolisque ferrugineo-^ 
tomentellis, pinnis 5-7 -jogis, foliolis 6-10-jugis oblique rhom- 
beis ad angulum interiorem ssepius obtuse auriculatis utrin- 
que glabris supra nitidis subtus pallidis ultimis falcato-ob- 
longis, pedunculis axillaribus, floribus ferrugineo- tomentellis, 
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calyce corolla vix ter breviore^ ovario sessili glabro,— Hsec 
etiam species P. rhomheo affinis est sed foliola et flores multo 
minora. Ranmli tenues, Foliola 3-5 lin. longaj venulis prccter 
costam diagonalem vix conspicuis. Glandulae paucae^ parvee, 
Pedunculi 8-10 lin. longi. Corolla 2 lin. longa. Stamina 
circa 15. Leguineii ignotum. — Borba;, on tlie Rio Negro^ in 
Brazil^ Lang3do7'ff, 

58. P. adianihifolimn, ramulis petiolisque glabris subglu- 
tinosis V. vix puberulis, pinnis 5-10-jugis v. in ramulis su- 
perioribus paucijugis^ foliolis lO-25-jugis oblongis liiiearibusve 
valde obliquis liinc basi dilatatis subcoriaceis nitidis glabris^ 
pedunculis axillaribus, floribus maximis ferrigirieo-toinen- 
tellisj calyce corolla subtriplo breviore, legumine falcato vix 
tomentello. — Inga adianthifolia^ Kunth, Mim, p. 66^ t, 21. 
Inga discolor^ Humb. et BonpL in Willd. Spec. 4^, p, 1023, — 
Arbor parva^ glabritie et floribus magnis ab affinibus distinC'- 
tissima. Folia Yariabilia quoad numerus pinnarum et forma 
foliolorunij quee ssepius 8-10 lin* longa^ 2-4 lin, lata. In om- 
nibus corollas vidi pollicares uti a Willdenowio descripta^ nec 
sesqui-poUi cares ut dixit Kunthius. Flores albi^ staminum 
tubo exserto. Legumeii semipedale, pollicem latum^ plus 
minus falcatum^ planum^ coriaceum^ marginibus incrassatisj 
intus tenuiter pulposum, — On the Atabapo River^ Humholdt 
and Bonpland^y on the Essequibo^ Parker^ Sahomhurglzy n. 
387 tif 1843 ; Surinam^ Hosimamiy n. 1277 3 on the Amazon 
Eiver^ Pceppig. 

59. P. Mariimium (sp. n,), ramulis petiolisque ferrugineo- 
villosis, pinnis 7"9-jugis5 foliolis 15-20-jugis oblique oblongo- 
linearibus falcatis supra nitidis subtus pallidis glabris v. 
ciliato-puberulisj pedunculis axillaribus, legumine elongato 
arcuato piano ferrugineo-tomentoso marginibus leviter in- 
crassatis, — Foliis P, Langsdorffii et P, incuriali simile. Le- 
gumen semipedakj pollicem latum^ obtusum cum mucroiie 
oblique. Flores non vidi. — Brazil, Martins^ Herb. FL Bras. 
"n. IIOL 

60, P, mcuriale^ ramulis petiolisque ferrugineo-villosis, 
pinnis 6" 10- jugis, foliolis 15-25-jugis oblique oblongo-lineari- 
bus falcatis acutiuscuHs supra nitidis subtus (in sicco) rufe- 
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scentibus raargine ciliatis ceeterum glabris^, pedunculis axilla- 
ribus, capitulis densis^ floribus ferrugineo-puberulis^ calyce 
corolla sub duplo breviore^ legumine piano recto tenuissime 
tomentoso marginibus leviter incrassatis . — Mimosa tnmrialis^ 
Veil. FL Flum. Il, t. 24. Enterolobiwnl Tamhoril^ Mart. 
Herb. FL Bras. p. 11 7 ^ ex Syn. Veil.— Foliola pleraque 3 lin. 
longa, vix lineam lata. Glaudulse substipitatee, scutellse- 
formes, Pedunculi sesqui-pollicares. Corolla infun dibuli- 
foroii-tubulosa 3 lin. longa. Stamina numerosa. Ovarium 
sessile, glabrum. Legumen 4-5 poll, longuni^ S-9 lin. laturn. 

• — Brazil (Minas Geraes ?), Pohl^ Sello. 

Glandula petiolari prceter jug ales, 

61. P. ? Schombwpkiii (sp. n.), ramulis petiolisqne ferru- 
gineo-tomentosis, pinnis 18-20-jugis5 foliolis 50-60-jugis par- 
vis lineari-falcatis supra nitidis subtus ferrugineo-puberulis^ 
glandula petiolari oblonga^ floribus in capitulo sessilibus, 
calyce corolla dimidio breviori, ovario sessili villoso. — Foliola 
vix linea longiora, Pedunculi fasciculati, vix pollicares. Ca- 
lyces turbinato-tubulosi 1 lin. longi. Corolla vix 2 lin. longa. 
— Pedrero, on the Rio 'NegTOy Schomburgk, m 874. 

62. P, pedicellarey ramulis petiolisque ferrugineo-tomen- 

tellis, pinnis 6-10 jugis, foliolis 20-30-jugis oblongo-lineari- 
biis obtusis parum obliquis supra glabriusculis subtus pu- 
bescentibusj glandulis petiolaribus pulvinatis ssepe geminis^ 
floribus in capitulo pedicellatis. — Inga pedicellaris^ DC. Prodr« 
2, p, 441. — Folia fere P. fragrantis. Foliola 3-4 lin. longa. 
Pedunculi 2'3-pollicares. Pedicelii exteriores 2 lin. longi, 
interiores brevissimi. Corolla fere 4 lin. longa. “ Legumen ob- 
longum, rectum, 2|-polL longum^pollicem latum.’'— Cayeime, 
De Candolle I Langsdorff. 

§, 2. Paniculalm. Pedunculi fasciculati in paniculas termi- 
nales v. axillares polycephalas dispositi. Flores in capi- 
tulis parvis sessiles, Legumen saspe indehiscens. Glan- 
dula petiolaris oblonga v. orbiculata rarissime obsoleta, 
jugales parvee. 

63. Pr polycephalum^ ramulis petiolisque ferrugineo- to- 

ft 2 , " 
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iiieiitellisj pimiis S-lO-jugis, foliolis 15-25-jugis falcato-ob- 
longis obliquis supra nitidis subtus ferrugineis gkbris pu* 
berulisve^ floribus ferrugineo-puberulisj corolla calyce vix 
diiplo long'iorej> ovario pubescente, leguroine falcato piano 
ferrugineo'tomentoso. — ‘Mimosa terminalis^ Veil. ¥L Fluoi* 
lly t, 30? — Petioli coiBtnunes 3-4-pollicares, partiales l|-2- 
pollicares, Foliola 2-3 lin* longa^ acuta v, saepius obtusa, 
Corollee vix 2 lin, longae. — Tropical Brazil^ Bello ^ Pohli near 
Rio Janeiro^ Miersi near Ilheos, Blanchet^ n. 1848- 

64. V^fragrans^ glabrum v. panicula minute puberula^ pin- 
nis S-lO-jugiSj foliolis 30-40-jugis oblongo-linearibus falcatis 
obtusiusculis supra nitidis subtus pailidis, panicula foliosa^ 
floribus giabriusculis, corolla calyce plus triple longiorej 
ovario sessili glabro^, legumine recto tenuissime puberulo 
flavicantej valvulis inter semina coalitis. — Inga fragrans^ 
Macfad, FI. Jam. 1. p. 309. — Foliola 3-4 lin. longa. Corolla 
tubulosa^ vix 2 lin. longa. Legumen breviter stipitatum 
tripollicare, vix 6 lin. latum. — Jamaica^ Macfadgem 

65. P. glabrum V. panicula minute puberula^ 

pinnis 8-12-jugis5 foliolis 30-5 0-jugis anguste linearibus fal- 
catis acutiusculis supra nitidis subtus pallidis, panicula 
foliosa^ floribus glabriusculis, corolla calyce vix triple Ion- 
giore^ ovario sessili puberulo, legumine recto tenuissime pu- 
berulo flavicante valvulis inter semina coalitis . — ^ Acacia Ber*- 
terianay DC. Prodr. 2^ p. 470. Acacia Balbisii^ Spreiig, 
Syst. 3, p. 140. — ¥, fragranti valde affine, et forte ejus va- 
rietas foliolis minoribus multo angustiuribus. — Haiti, Efiren-* 
berg. 

66. P. multifioTmiy glabrum v. ramulis petiolisque pube- 
iTxlis, pinnis l-4-jugis5 foliolis 6-1 0-jugis late v. anguste 
oblongo-falcatis valde obliquis basi bi-pluri-nerviis glabris 
ciliatisve, pedunculis in racemes axillares v. termiiiales pani- 
culatos dispositis, capitulis minimis, corolla calyce 4»5-plo 
longiore, ovario glabro, legumine recto piano.— Acacia 

Humb. et Kuntb, Nov. Gen. et Sp. 6, p. 277* Acacia 
mbdimidiatay Splitg. PI. Nov. Surin. p. l8.-^Species forma 
foliolorum et inflorescentia- distiuctissima. Variat foliolorum 
consistentia et magnitudine a semipollice fere ad pollicem, 
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pube sparsa v. nulla. . Eacemi subsemipedales. Pedunculi 
ScEpius fasciculati breves, Capitula vix pisi maoiiitodinis. 
Corolla vix liu, longa, profunde 5-fida^ glabra. Stamina 
circa 20^ semipollicaria. Legumen nonnisi jmiius vidi — A 
tree occupying an extensive range in tropical America. I 
have seen specimens from Mexico, Berlandieri Guayaquil, 
Hinds] Guiana, Schoinbwi'gk^ n. 530, 830 and n. 490 of 
1843 ; Borba on the Rio Negro, Langsdorff ] Amazon River, 
Pmppig] Province of Piauhy, in Brazil, Gardner^ n. 2557 ; 
Utinga in the Province of Bahia, Blanchet^ n. 2756 ; South 
Brazil, Twtedie. Humboldt and Bonpland gathered it in New 
Grenada. 

§ 3. Corymbosm. Pedunculi ad apices ramulorum corymbosi 

V. infimi axillares. Legumen indehiscens ? Glandulse om- 

nes jugales. 

67. P. corymbosum^ (sp. n.), ramulis petiolisque ferrugineo- 
tomentellis v. demum glabratis, piimis 2-4-jugis, foliolis 
8'12jugis oblongis valde obliquis subrhombeisve venosis 
supra nitidis subtus pallidis glabris v. vix puberulis, floribus 
in capitulo longe pedicellatis, legumiiie recto transverse ri- 
iDoso. — Ramuli dense foliati. Foliola 6-9 lin. longa, 2-4 lin. 
lata. Corymbus foliis brevior. Flores in capitulo numerosi. 
Pedicelli graciles, 1-3 lin, longi. Legumen, quod nonnisi im- 
perfectum vidi , in articulos recedere videtur. — British Guiana, 
Schomburgky n. 114 of 1841; Cayenne, Martin; Surinam, 
Hostmann^ n 214, 262, and 1190; Borba on the Rio Negro, 
Langsdorff^ 

In some specimens, the flowers are transformed into folia- 
ceous bracts, disposed in doubly or trebly branched umbells. 

68. P.} comosum^ pinnis trijugis, foliolis 9-10-jugis ovali- 

bus basi retusis, floribus paniculato-corymbosis, leguminibus 
acinaciformibus. — Inga Willd. Spec. 4, p. 1026.— Un- 

known to me ; perhaps rather an Enterolobium. — Mountains 
of North Jamaica, Swartz. 

Sect. VIIL Chloroleucon. Spinee hinc inde axillares, 
rect®, solitariee v. geminm* Stipul® io gemmis fusco-meiii". 
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branacesBj in rainulis deciduae v.' obsoletse. Pinnfe et foliola^ 
plurijuga v» saepius multijuga. Glandula prope basin petioli^ 
et jugales inter pinnas v, foliola suprema. Peduneuli axil- 
lares^ solitarii v. gemini. Capitula subglobosa» Flores ses- 
silesj tubulosi^ glaberrimi, v, vix cillis paucis ad orem caly- 
cis» Ovarium sessile, glabrum. Legumen crasso-compres- 
sum, falcatum, valvulis coriaceo-carnosis^ intus transverse 
septatum. Semina exarillata. Species Americans. 

Even without the spines, the small light-green folioles, 
and the smooth, almost shining slender flowers, give a pecu- 
liar habit to the species of this section, of which the essential 
character appears to reside in the thick fleshy pod. The 
spines, when present, appear to be formed of abortive per 
duncles. 

69. P. tortum (Mart. Herb. FL Bras. p. Il4),giaberrimuai, 
pinnis 3-4-jugis, foliolis 5-9-jugis oblique obovato-oblongis 
plurinerviis, calyce truncato ore nudo corolla ter breviore. 
— Frutex biorgyalis, ramulis flexuosis. Foliola 4-6 lin. longa. 
Corollae 3 lin. longse, graciles, in capitulo numerosse. — Dry 
hot situations in the province of Bahia, Martins^ Sella. 

70* P* Vincentis (sp. n.), ramulis glabriusculis, petiolis pu- 
berulis, pinnis 3-4-jugis, foliolis 5-9-jugis oblique oblongis 
plurinerviis supra glabris subtus piloso-pubescentibas, calyce 
4-5-dentato ore nudo corolla dimidio breviore. — P. torto 
valde affine, et forte varietas, Foliola paullo minora, subtus 
constanter villosula, Flores paullo rninores, calycibus propor- 
tione longioribus. Isle of St. Vincent\s, Gmlding. 

7l« P. tenuijiorum (sp. n.), ramulis petiolisque velutino^' 
pubescentibus, pinnis 3-4-jiigis, foliolis 5-9-jugis oblique ob- 
longis plurinerviis utrinque piloso-pubescentibus, calyce mi- 
nute dentato apice pilosulo corolla glabra triplo breviore. — 
Haec etiam species vix nisi villositate a P. torto differt. Fo- 
liola parum angustiora. Flores tenuiores. — Brazil, Pohli near 
Jaquara, Langsdorff. 

T2. P, Mathewsi (sp. n.), ramulis petiolisque pubescenti- 
bus, pinnis 5- S-jugis, foliolis 15“20“jugis oblique oblongis 
vix trinerviis supra glabris subtus pubescentibus, calyce trun- 
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cato corolla triplo breviore. AfSne P. dumoso. — Glandute 
oblongEie erectae, Foliola 2-3 lin, loiiga. Pedunculi semi- 
pollicares. Flores P. torti. — Mozabamba in Peru^ Mathews. 

7^. P« dumosum (sp. n.)^ ramulis petiolis foliisque juniori- 
bus ferrugiiieo-tomeiitosis, pinnis 3-4-jugis5 foliolis 9- i6-jagis 
oblique oblongis subtrinerviis minute et sparse pubescenti- 
bus^ calyce truncate ore pilosulo corolla triplo breviore. — 
Frutex I O-pedalis^ ramulis ut in P. torto flexuosis verrucu- 
losis, Tomentum in partibus junioribus aureo-ferrugineum. 
Stipules lanceolatee^ cito deciduae, basi persistente tuberculi- 
formi. Foliola 2-3 lin. longa. Glandulae parvee, scutellee- 
formes. Pedunculi vix setnipollicares. Flores P. torti sed 
minor es. — Dry barren places, near Barra do Jardim, in 
Piauhy, Gardner, n. 1746. 

74. ^ . 2)ctTvifoliwn^ ramulis novellis petiolisque pubescenti- 
bus, pinnis 5-9-jagis, foliolis 10-25-jugis oblongis linearibusve 
sub-binerviis glabris ciliolatis, calyce dentato corolla duplo 
breviore, — Acacia parvifolia^ Willd. Spec. 4, p. 1086, DC, 
Prodr. 2, p, 462. Inga Marthce^ DC. Prodr. 2, p. 441. — Fo- 
liola subimbricata, vix 2 lin. longa. — Sandy situations, near 
tlie sea, in Jamaica, and other West Indian islands. 

75. ^.foliolosum (sp, n,), ramulis glabris v, novellis petio- 
lisque pubescentibus, pinnis 7-8-jugis, foliolis multijugis 
minimis imbricatis oblique oblongis 2..3-nerviis pilosulis, 
calyce truncate corolla ter breviore. — Foliola quarn in V.par- 
vifolio minora, numerosiora. Flores minores. — Banks of the 
Capibamba in Pernambuco, Gardner \ Villa do Barra, Bto- 
chet^ n. 3136. 

XXVL Entbroeobixjm, Martins. 

'FIob Pithecolobii BeQ>\iQTxis Samanem, Legumen breve, in« 
curvato-reniforme, crasso-coriaceum, compressum, indehis- 
cens, intus carnosum, endocarpio pergameno, transverse sep- 
tatum. Seminum funiculus filiformis. • Arbores Americanse 
liabitu Pithecolobiorum sectionis Samanem. Foliola demum 
seepius coriacea, insigniter venosa, Pedunculi solitarii v» 
subfasciculati, axillares v. superiores in racemum brevem dis- 
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positi» Capitula exacte globosa. Calyx laxior et corolloe 
limbus proportione tubi major quani in Pithecolohiis pleris- 
que. Ovarium sessile- 

Had this genus not already been established by Martins^ 
I should have been much disposed to consider it but as a 
section of Pithecolobimny from which it only diflfers in the 
pod. 

1 . Pi. Timhouva (Mart. Herb. FL Bras. p. 126)3 glabrum 
V. partibus novellis pubescentibus glaucescens 3 pinnis 2-5“ 
jugis^ foliolis 10 * 20 “jugis falcato-oblongis dimidiatis mucro- 
nato-acutis basi valde ubliquis 2-3-nerviis venosis^ glandula 
petiolari pulvinata v. obscura, floribus apice piiberulis^ calyce 
membranaceo 5-dentato corolla duplo breviore. — Mimosa 
contortisiliqua^ Y t\L FI. Fluni. 11, t. 25^ Enterolobium gkm^ 
cescens^ Mart, Herb, FL Bras. p. 117- — Formas vidi pluri- 
mas satis diversas sed characteribus certis distinguere nequeo. 
Foliola nunc pollicaria demurn coriacea supra siccitate nigri- 
cantia^ venis conspicuis paginaque inferiore glauco-pallidis, 
nunc dimidio minora utrinque glauca, minus venosa. Costa 
media lateri superiori approximata. — Brazil ; common near 
Crato in Ceara,; Gardner^ n. 15795 Utinga, in Bahia, Elan- 

n.. 2762 ; Cuyaba^ Martins^ Langsdorff ; on the liio 
San Francisco, Claussen ; on the Uruguay, Tweedie; also 
in Jamaica, Herb. Banks. 

2 . E. i Blancheti (sp. n.), ramulis petiolisque vix minute pu- 
berulis, pinnis 2 - 4 -jugis, foliolis 8 - 12 -jugis oblique subrhoin- 
beo-oblongis obtusis mucronatis inaequilateris glabris, glandula 
petiolari parva v. nulla jugalibus nullis, capitulis paucifloris, 
floribus pedicellatis, calyce glabro truncato corolla cano- 
tomentella dimidio breviore. — Habitu et foliis Pithecolobio 
corymboso accedit, sed flores potius Enterolobii, Fructus 
ignotus. — Serra Acurua, in Bahia, Blanchet^ n. 2776. 

3. E.? ellipticum (sp. n.), glabrum, pinnis 1 - 2 -rarius 3 - 
jugis, foliolis 4"6 jugis oblongo-v. ovali-ellipticis obtusis sub- 
aequilateris basi obliquis coriaceis venosis, glandula petiolari 
immersa jugalibus parvis, capitulis multifloris, ftoribus sub- 
sessilibus vix minute puberulis, .calyce breviter dentato 
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corolla dimidio breviore. — Folia rigida, PinTiec distantes, 
Foliola l-ll-pollicaria, Flores fere E. Timbourm.—'Pexxiixm-- 
Gardner^ n. 2834; Rio San Francisco^ Claussen ; also 
in PoM, SellOy and Langsdorff's collections. 

4. E . MongoUo (Mart. H erb . FL B ras . p . 117) * — Mimosa 
Mongollo^f Veil. FI. Flume 2, t. 26. — Referred here on tbe au- 
thority of Martins. Velloso’s figure has some resemblance 
to my Pithecolohium foliolosum. 

XXVIL Serianthes. 

Calyx ample campanulatus 5-fidus. Corolla 5-partita la- 
ciniis basi tubo stamineo adnatis. Stamina monadelpha 
nnmerosissima. Legumen oblongum v. ovatup compres- 
sum lignosum indehiscens. — Species unica Asiatica et Po- 
ly nesica. 

1. S. grandiflora, — Inga grandiflora^ Wall. Cat. Herb, Ind. 
n. 5285. Acacia myriadenia, Guillem. Zeph. Tait. in Ann. Sc. 
Nat. Par. Ser. 2^ v. 73p‘ S59. — Arbor in er mis, raraulis petiolis 
pedunculisque minute ferrugineo-tomentellis. Stipulee obso- 
letas. Folia bipinnata ampla petiolo communi semipedali 
ad pedalem^ pinnis 6-8 jugis 3-6 poll, longis, foliolis 15-20- 
jugis plerisque alternis oblique trapezoideo-oblongis obtusis 
retusisve subfalcatis basi valde ineequilateris 5-9 lin. longis 
supra glabris subtus pallidis glabris v. pilosiusculis^ basi 
l-3-ner?iis reticulato-venosis. Glandula elevata infra me- 
dium petioli, et jugales inter pinnas plerasque et foliola su- 
prema. Pedunculi axillares subramosi 3-7'*flori foliis multo 
breviores. Bractem in speciminibus desunt. Flores inter 
Mimoseas inaximi breviter pedicellati. Calyces 6-8 lin. longi, 
late cainpanulati crassiusculi extus uti pedicelli dense to- 
mentosi, intus glabrb lobis ovatis acutis. Petala longe Ian- 
ceolata acuta fere sesquipollicariaj basi inter se et cum sta- 
minum tubo connata dein libera^ apice patentia^ acuta^ 
crassiusculaj extus dense sericeo-tomentosa, intus glabra. 
Staminiim tubus calyce brevior, filamsnta numerosissima 
(ultra 500) corolla duplo longiora. Antherm minutissimos. 
Ovarium sessile glabrum. Stylus filiformis staminibus 
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longion Legumeii 4-6 poll, longum 2»2| poll latum^ sajpe 
sub-bullatum^ fibroso-ligiiosum;, suturis leviter incrassatis^ 
valvulis inter semina arete comiatis. Semina transversa ob- 
longa. — Siiigaporej Wallich; Otaheite^ Berto’Oj, Hinds; Phi- 
lippine Islands^ Cuming. 

This genus concludes the bipinnate Mimosem. There re- 
main only the two simply pinnate genera, Inga and Affonsea. 
There are^ it is true, several published species which I have 
not taken up, but which are unknown to me and too im- 
perfectly described to enable me to guess at the genera to 
which they should be referred. These neglected species are, 
however, not so numerous as stated by Walpers, for many of 
those enumerated by him (Report. 1, p. 922), as species 
a Benthamio omnino neglectse,^' will be found to have been 
quoted even in his copy of my Memoir either as substantive 
species or synonyms. 

{To be €ontimted). 


Some account of lEiXOTnBA oblongifolia, of Dr, Macfadgen, 
[Hypelaie ohlongifolia^ Hook.), by W. J. H. 

(Tab. VII.) 

Among a collection of plants made in the West Indies 
by Mr. Lane, Surgeon, R.N., and communicated to me l)y 
W. Brown, Esq, of Edinburgh, is one from Jamaica, which 
I was not long in determining to be the same with the 
EwotJiecr oUongifolia^ Macfadyen, in his Flora of Jamaica, first 
detected by that gentleman on the Port Royal Mountains. 
Its general resemblance to A(mym induced Hr. Macfadyen 
to refer the plant to Terebmthacem^ and not finding any ge- 
nus to agree with it of that family, he naturally considered it 
a new one, and constituted of it the genus Emthea (from 
to being separated, as it were, from the .other 

Terebinthace<jBj or Amyride<By by the absence of the pellucid 
glands) . I think, h owever,; on ■ a, careful investigation, it will 
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be found to belong to Sapindace^e rather than to Terebin- 
thacem^ and that it will quite accord with that group of the 
genus Melicocca^ Juss, and De Candolle^ to which the name 
of Sphmrococca has been given^ but which has been^ by 
GambassedeSj and as it would appear correctly^ united with 
Hypelate^ P, Browne. Indeed^ it bears the closest afSnity 
to Melicocca paniculata oi Juss. in Mem. du 

Mus. d^Hist, Nat. 3, p. 187^ tab, 5 ^ differing in little morej 
as appears from my solitary specimen and from description, 
than the shape of the leaflets, — -in paniculata being acute 
at the apex, and very obtuse at the base, while the reverse is 
the case with our and in the respective number 

of stamens. 

I shall give a specific character to this plant, and take the 
description from Dr. Macfadyen, who had the opportunity of 
seeing more perfect specimens, for the fruit is unknown 
to me. 


Hypeuate paniculata. 

Foliis bijugis magnis, fbliolis oppositis brevissime petiolu- 
latis basi acutis apice obtusissimis seepe emarginatis, pani- 
culis terminalibus axillaribusque, florihuspubescentibus 8-an« 
dris. (Tab. VII, under Exothea). 

Exothea oblongifolia, Macfad. FL of Jamaica, p. 232. 

Hab. Jamaica; Port-Royal Mountains; road to Friendship 
tiouse, St. David’s, Dr, Macfadyen ; Northern side of the 
island, Mr, Lane, 

Description, tree about 15 feet in height. Branches 
erect, terete, glabrous, rimoso-punctulated. Leaves alter- 
nate, equally pinnated. Leaflets, 2- rarely 3 -paired, subses- 
sile 2-3 (3-5) inches long and l(-l4) broad, oblong, obtuse or 
subemarginate at the apex, entire, obscurely veined, shining 
above, glabrous, except the midrib which is minutely pu- 
berulous beneath, thin, membranaceous, impunctate. Petiole 
subtriquetrous, striated, glabrous, 2 inches in length. Sti- 
pules none. Panicle terminal (and axillary), sessile (or pe- 
dunculate), composed of many branches. Branches sub- 

s 2 
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diyidedj compressed^ angulose, aureo-pubescent;, as also the 
pedicels which are very short.. Flowers numerous^ wliite^ 
fragrant, resembling in appearance as well as in smelly those 
of the Hawthorn of Europe. Bracteas at the subdivisions of 
the panicle, minute^ ovate, acute. ^Estivation imbricated. 
Calyx 5 -partite, externally puberulous ; divisions rotuiidato- 
ovate. Petals 5, roundish, shortly clawed, alternating with, 
and somewhat smaller than, the divisions of the calyx. Sta- 
mens 7^ more usually 8, irregularly inserted between the 
lobes of an annular, fleshy, red, puberulous disk. Filaments 
somewhat longer than the calyx. Anthers ovate, 2-celled. 
Ovary conical, villous, seated on the disk. Style short. 
Stigma obtuse. Drupe the size of a small cherry, with the 
rind glandulose, of a deep purple- colour, 1 -pyrene. Nut large, 
chartaceous, 1-seeded. Radicle superior, curved, the size of 
that of the common pea. Cotyledons fleshy.— This is a hand- 
some tree. Only some of the trees bear fruit. The flowers 
would therefore appear to be polygamous. The fertile ones, 
however, are furnished with stamens and pistil; in the bar- 
ren, the latter must he imperfect.^^ 

In Me/zcoec <2 the flowers are racemose, with the racemes 
spiciform, and the seed is erect with a fleshy arillus. In 
Hypelate^ as defined by Cambassedes, the flowers are glo- 
merate or paniculate, the seed pendent, destitute of arillus. 

Tab. VIL Hypelate (Exothea, Afac/l) oblongifolia. Fig. 1, 
flower-bud ; f. 2, front, and f, 3, back view of a flower ; 
/. 4, petal ; /, 5, stamen ; /*. 6, pistil ; magnified. 


Some account of anew ELiEOUENDBON from New Zealand^ 
% J. D. Hooeer, M.D., R.N. F.L.S. 

(Tab. VIIJ). 

There is a low, straggling, rigid shrub, with generally sub- 
orbicular leaves, : growing in .the northern island of New 
Zealand, which has struck the attention of botanists, but 
which, for want of flo-wer . and ■fruit, myself and others were 
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long quite unable to determine. At lengthy among some plants 
sent to my father by Mr. Colenso, and also by Mr. Pascoe^ 
we detected excessively minute^j solitary;, axillary flowers, 
scarcely so big as a snaall pin’s head, and upon another spe- 
cimen some fruit. A careful examination of these has led 
me to refer the plant to Celastrine<B and to the genus 
dendron. It is no less remarkable for the small size of the 
flowers than for the variable form of its leaves ; so variable, 
that did we not occasionally see the several kinds upon one 
and the same branch, it would be difficult to believe they 
could belong to the same species. 

EmEODENDRON MICRANTHUM. 

Humile, ramis rigidis tortuosis, folds brevi-petiolatis sub- 
orbiciilaribus sinuato-crenatis nunc obovatis oblongisve pin- 
natifidis vel etiam linearibus bipinnatiddis, floribus minu- 
tissimis solitariis axillaribus brevi-pedunculatis, pedunculis 
folio multo brevioribus, floribus polygamis f-fidis, drupis 
3-spermis. (Tab. VIII). 

Hab. Mountains near the Waikare Lake, Northern Island, 

Mr. Colenso. Gulf of Shouraki, Mr. Pascoe. Interior of 

the Northern Island, Mr. Bidwill. 

Description. Frutex humilis, ramis rigidis tortuosis, 
attenuatis, cortice cinereo vel cinereo-fusco tectis, glabris, 
junioribus subpubescentibus. Folia plerumque semi-unciam 
longa, alterna, rotunclata, fere orbicularia, subcoriacea, gla- 
bra, sinuato-crenata, reticulata, basi sensim in petiolum per- 
brevem gracilem attenuata; nunc majora et obovata vel 
oblonga et pinnatifida, segmentis plurirais brevibus obtusis 
scope bifidis 5 nunc magis elongatis linearibus pinnatifidis et 
non raro bipinnatifidis. Flores minutissimi, axillares, soli- 
tarii, pedunculati, monoici v. dioici, Pedunculus gracilis, 
petiolo vix duplo longior folio 4-plo brevior, plerumque 
decurvus. Calyx 4-fidus, patens, tubo lato planiusculo, lobis 
rotundatis, sub lente ciliatis. Petala 5, lobis calycinis alterna, 
iis triplo longiora, paten tia,. subrotunda, subundiilata, ses- 
silia. Masc. Stamina 5, ad oram tubi lati inserta, petalis 
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alternantia. Filamenta subnulla. AntLeree niagnsey rotuii- 
dato-cordateBj apiculatoe^, marginem versus longitudiualiter 
deHscentes. Ovarium nullum. Rudimentum brevissimum 
styli 3 in fundo calycis. Fcem. ignotus. Drupa semine Sim- 
pis alh(B vix major, globosa, calyce persistente suffulta, apice 
3-tuberculataj subcarnosa^ 3-sperma. ISemina ovata, sub“ 
triangulari-compressa, dorso convexa. Testa membranaceaj 
nigro-punctulata. Albumen carnoso-farinaceum. Embryo 
©rectum, Radicula infera. 

In the above description, as well as the figures, some 
allowance must be made for the extreme minuteness of the 
flowers and fruit, and for the few individuals at my dis- 
posal for dissection. There was an appearance in the seeds 
of the hilum being at the upper extremity, as if the seeds 
were suspended 5 but such is not the case in the fruits of 
Celastrineee. I trust at some future time to obtain more 
copious specimens, and to determine more exactly the struc- 
ture of the fruit and seeds, and to be able then to give an 
account of the female flowers, which at present are unknown 
to me. 

Tab. VIII, Fig. 1, upper, and 2, under side of a flower; 
/, 3, petal ; /. 4, superior, and f, 5, inferior side of a stamen ; 
/. 6, fruit slz^ ; /. 7? the same, magnified ; /. 8, the 

same cut through transversely, showing the seeds ; f. 9, 1 0, 
seeds ; /, 11, seed, with the testa removed; /, 12, seed, laid 
open ; /* 13, leaf; all more or less magnified. 


Notes of a Botanical Excursion to the Mountains of South 
Carolina ; with some remarks on the Botany of the higher 
Alleghany Mountains ; in a letter to Sir W, J. Hooker ^ by 
Asa Gray, M.D, 

[Continued from p. 225 of vol. IL) 

Our next day^s journey, was- , from Cranberry Forge tO' 
Crab orchard on Doe Riverain .Tennessee, and up Little Doe 
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River to Squire Hampton’s/^ where we took a guide and 
ascended the Mountain. While tracing up the Little Doe 
River, about three miles from its junction with the larger 
stream so called, at one of the numerous places where the road 
crosses this rivulet, we again met with Careoc I^aseria/nm 
plant did not seem so abundant here in Tennessee, as on the 
Grandfather ; but is doubtless plentiful on the mountain side 
just above. We climbed the north flank of the Roan^ 
through the heavily timbered wmods and rank herbage with 
which it is covered 3 but found nothing new to us, except 
Streptopus lanuginosus in fruit, and among the groves of 
Rhododendron maximum towards the top we also collected 
Diphysciumfoliosum^ a moss which we had not before seen in 
a living state. In more open moist places near the summit, 
we found the Hedy oils {Houstonia) serpyllifolia^ still beauti* 
fully in bloom, and the Geum geniculatimi^ which we have 
already noticed. It -svas just sunset when we reached the 
bald and grassy summit of this noble mountain, and after 
enjoying for a moment the magnificent view it affords, had 
barely time to prepare our encampment between two dense 
clumps of Rhododendron CatawhiensBy to collect fuel, and 
make ready our supper. The night was so fine, that our 
slight shelter of Balsam boughs proved amply sufficient 3 the 
thermometer, at this elevation of about 6,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, being Fahr. at midnight, and 60^ at sun- 
rise. The temperature of a spring, immediately under the 
brow of the mountain below our encampment, we found to 
be 47 ^ Fahr. The Roan Mountain is well characterized by 
Prof Mitchell^ as the easiest of access, and the most beau- 
tiful of all the high mountains of that region. With the 
exception of a body of (granitic) rocks, looking like the ruins 
of an old castle, near its south-western extremity, the top 
may be described as a vast meadow, (about nine miles in 
length, with some interruptions, and with a maximum eleva- 
tion of 6038 feet) without a tree to obstruct the prospect; 
where a person may gallop his horse for a mile or two, with 
Carolina at his feet on one side, and Tennessee on the other, 
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and a green ocean of mountains, raised into tremendous 
billows, immediately around him. It is the pasture ground 
for the young horses of the whole country, during the 
summer. We found the Strawberry here in the greatest 
abundance, and of the finest quality, in regard to both siae and 
ilaTour, on the 30th of July.^’^ 

At sunrise we had fine weather, and a most extensive view 
of the surrounding country; in one direction we could count 
from eight to twelve successive ranges of mountains, and 
nearly all the higher peaks of this whole region were distinctly 
visible. Soon, however, a dense fog enveloped us, and 
continued for several hours, during which we traversed the 
southwestern summit, and made a list of the plants we saw. 
The herbaceous productions of this bald and rounded summit 
are chiefly Aira flemosa^ Juncus temis^ Carer intumescens^ and 
festucacea^ (Bstivalis (of Mr. Curtis,) and a narrow-leaved va- 
riety oi C. Pennsylvanica^ the latter constituting the greater 
part of the grassy herbage; Luzula campestriSj Lilium Philadel-- 
phicum md Canadense^ which here only attain the height of 4 
to 8 inches, Sisyrinchium anceps^ Smilacim bifoliay Habemria 
{Plaia7ithera) perammna^ Veratrum viride^ Heloniae [Chamte.^ 
Ur mm) dioica^ Osmunda Clayt07iiana^ Linn* (0. interrupta 
Michx,)) Athyrium asplenioides^ Pedicularis Canademis^ the 
latter mostly with purplish-brown flowers, now just expand- 
ed, Trautvetteria palmatay JRanunmliis repenSy Thalictrum dm*- 
cuMy in flower; Gemn radiatmi in the greatest profusion (it 
was here that Michaux obtained this PotefdMla 

tridentata and Canade^isiSy Fragaria Virgmkvm, tlie fruit ripe, 
and of the finest flavour, Rubus villosus now in flower, CastiL 
leja coccineay Geranium maculatmiy Clematis Viornay about 8 
inches hi^hy Sanicula Manlandicay Zizia aureay Heraclemn lam- 
timiy Hypericum co^njmbosumy with larger flowers than usual ; 
a more upright and larger-leaved variety of Hedyotis serpylli- 
foliUy (Enothera glauca /3., Senecio Balsamitmy Rudbeckm 

* Prof. Mitchell in the Aftncrican Journal nf Science and Art, Sy for Ja- 
nuary, 1S39. 
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triloba^ miA a dwarf variety of R. laciniata^ Liatris spicata^ 
Cacalia atriplicifolm^ Cynthia Virginica^ Aster amminatus^ 
Solidago bicolor^ S. spitkamcea^ (Curtis in Torr^ and Gr. FL 
ined,^ a very distinct dwarf species) ^ S, Curtisis Torn and Gr, 
/. 0, not yet in flower^ and B. glomerata^ in the same state as 
at the Grandfather Mountain ; cAso Saxifraga leucanthemt’- 
folia^ Sedum ielephioides, Heuchera villosa^ Polypodium vuU 
gave, the dwarf var. of Hedy otis purpurea previously noticed^ 
Scbpus cmspitosus^ and Agrostis rupestris ! which are confined 
to the rocky precipice already naentioned. The only tree is 
Abies Fraseriy a few dwarf specimens of which extend into 
the open ground of the summit; and the following are all 
the shrubs which w^e observed, viz.; Diervilla trifiday Men- 
ziesia glohulariSy Vaccinium erythrocarpumy Rhododendron 
Catawbiensey forming very dense clumps, Leiophyllim serpyU 
lifolmmy Sorbus Americana 2-4 feet high, Cratcegus punctata 
only a foot in height, Py^'us arbutifolia var. melanocarpay 
Ribes rotundifclium / and a low and much branched species 
of Aldety which Mr. Curtis proposes to call Alnus Mitchel- 
liana in honour of Professor Mitchell ] but we fear it may 
prove only a variety of what we deem the A, crispUy 
(Ait.) from the mountains of New York, New Hampshire, 
and Newfoundland, although it has more rounded leaves, 
with the lower surface nearly glabrous, except the primary 
veins ^ while in the former (to which the names of A. crispa 
and A, undulata are not very appropriate,) the foliage is often, 
but not always, somewhat velvety-pubescent beneath. To 
our list must be added an apparently undescribed species of 
Vaccinmny first noticed by Mr. Constable.^' We made a 

^ Vaccmium Constablm, {sp. nov .} ; pumilQin, foliis deciduis ovalibus 
pallidis subtus glaucis reticulato-venosisque glanduloso-mucronatis inte- 
gerrimis vel obsoletissime serrulatis ciliatis, racemis brevissimis sessili- 
bus, bracteis squamaceis parvis caducisj eorolUs brevissime cylindricis, 
antheris inclusis muticis, ovariis lO-locuIaribus, localis pluri-ovu« 
iatis. 

hi amnmo jugo * Roan Mountain! dlcto, (.Teiiiiessee et Carolina Septen« 
trionali);, ad alt. 6000 pedes. Julio floret.— Frutex l«3pedalis, erectus^ 
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hasty visit to the other principal summitj, -where we found 
nothing that we had not already collected;, excepting 
glabra^ {Michw.)^ and descended partly by way of the conti- 
guous Yellow Mountain, 

Retracing our stepS;, we returned next day to the foot of 
the Grandfather Mountain^ and reached our quarters at 
Jefferson the second day aften We had frequently been 
told of an antidote to the bite of the llaUle-snake and 
Copper-^head^ (reptiles not unfrequent throughout this region,) 
which is thought to possess wonderful efficacy, called Tur- 
man^s Snake-root^ after an Indian Doctor,’^ who first em- 
ployed it ; the plant was brought to us by a man who was 
ready to attest its virtues from his personal knowledge, and 
proved to be the Silene stellata ! Its use was suggested by 
the markings of the root beneath the bark^ in which these 
people find a fancied resemblance to the skin of the Rattle- 
snake. Nearly all the reputed antidotes are equally inert^ 
such herbs d^% Impatiens pallida^ fee., being sometimes em- 

ramis griseo-viridibus teretihus. Folia sesqui-biuncialia^ lato-ovalia vel 
elliptica, utrinque ssepius acuta, glabra, nisi costa supra puberula et 
margines ciliati, subsessilia, infra saturate glauca. Racemi 5-10-flori, 
saepe corymbosi, ad apicem ramulorum anni pra 2 cedentis solitarii vel ag» 
gregatu Bacese immaturae coerulese, glaucse, litnbo calycia niajusculo 
coronatse^ deceni (nunc abortu quinque ?)4oculares ; loculi pleris (3-6 ?) 
spermis. — Prof, Dunal (in D.C. prodr. 7, p- S66).. notices as an ex- 
traordinary exception to the ebaracter of Vacchmm^ a species with an 
8 to 10-celled fruit, and a single (?) seed in each cell The lirst-named 
character is not unfrequent in the genus, several of the more common 
species which I have cursorily examined, exhibiting a more or less com- 
pletely 8-10-celled ovary, but with many ovules in each cell. There is a 
small group, however, (Decachjena, Tbrr. et Or. med.), presenting a 
different structure, which is best exemplified in K rmnominj Ait. The 10 
carpels of this species, enclosed in the baccate calyx, are very slightly co- 
herent with each other, and become crustaceous or bony nuts, each con- 
taining a single ascending seed. The same is the case in what I take to 
be K dumosTAM md K hirfdlum, and probably in some other species 
which have the leaves sprinkled with resinous dots. Kfrondostim, Willd, 
(which is the V, decccmGrocctrjpow of Dunal), is similar in structure, ex- 
cept that the carpels appear to be more coherent and less indurated. 
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ployed ; so that we are led to conclude that the bite of these 
reptiles is seldom fatal^ or even very dangerous^ in these 
cooler portions of the country. 

About the foot of the Roan and Grandfather^ we obtained 
a few specimens of Pycnanihemum montanum^ Michx. (Mo- 
nardella^ Benth,) just coming into blossom. Our plant 
accords with Michaux’s description, except that there are 
frequently 2, or even 3 axillary heads besides the terminal 
one. The flowers have altogether the structure of Pycnan- 
themum^ and the upper lip of the corolla is entire \ so that it 
cannot belong to Monardella^ although placed as the leading 
species of that genus. 

As to the species from which Mr, Bentham derived the 
generic name, {Pycnanthemum Monardella^ Mithoo^ I am by 
no means certain, that it belongs either to Pycnanthenmm or 
Monardella, The specimen in the Michauxian Herbarium is 
not out of flower, as has been thought y but the inflorescence 
is undeveloped, and perhaps in an abnormal state. In ex- 
amining a small portion, taken from the head, I found 
nothing but striato-nerved bracts, obtuse and villous at the 
apex, and abruptly awned; the exterior involucrate and often 
lobed 5 the innermost linear, and tipped with a single awn« 
The aspect of the plant, also, is so like Monarda fistulosa^ 
that I am strongly inclined to think it a monstrous state of 
it, or some nearly allied species i in which case, the genus 
Monardella should be restricted to the Californian species. 
Pursh^s P. Monardella^ I may observe, was collected beneath 
the Natural-Bridge in Virginia, where we also obtained the 
plant, and subsequently met with it throughout the moun- 
tains. It is certainly a form of Monarda fisfulosa^ according 
to Mr, Bentham^s characters ; but the taste is much less 
pungent, the throat of the calyx less strongly bearded than 
is usual in that species, with the corolla nearly white. We 
thought it probably distinct ^ but these differences maybe 
owing to the deep shade in which it commonly grows. The 
P, Monardella of Elliott, according to his herbarium, is iden- 
tical with that of Pursh, We collected in Ashe County 
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several other species of Pycnanthemum, and in the endeavour 
to discriminate them, we encountered so many difficulties, 
that I am induced to give a revision of the whole genus.* 

^ Conspectus Pycnanthemohum, 

§ 1 . Calyss vix hilabiatus j dentihus hraeteisqiie subulato^arisiati3„ rigidis^ 
nudiSyCoroUam cequmtihus, Verticillastri densi plerumque terminals, Ovaria 
barhata. Folia subpetiolafa, rigida. 

P, aristatum, (Mx.); foliis breviter petiolatis ovato-oblongis acutis 
subserratis basi rotundatis cauleque tenuissime canescenti-tomentosis vel 
glabris. — P. setosum^ Nutt, in Jour, Acad, Philad. 7, P- 100, excL sjm, 
Pursh. Origanum incanuiUj Walt, herb, 

Hab. a Nova C03sarea ad Floridam, — Folia floralia nunc candicantia. 

2, P. hyssopifoUum, (Benth .) ; foliis subsessilibus lineari-oblongis ob- 
tusis subintegerrimis cauleque glabris vel tenuissime subtomentoso-ca- 
nescentibus. — P. aristatum, Pursh, (fide spec, in herb. Lamb, et herb, 
Bart,)y Nutt. Qt Ell, 

Hab. a Virginia usque ad Floridam et Louisianara. — Duae species arete 
affines optime dignoscuntur in Benth, Lab, gen. et spec. Stamina e 
fauce oorollse aubexserta. 

§2. Calyx hilahiaius ; nempe dentibus (phrumque suhilatis, scope pilis 
rigidiuscuUs harbetUs) 3 superioribua in lahio siiperiore hast coalitis, Verti- 
cillastri cymosi, laxL Ovaria smpius barbata. Folia petiolafa, 

3. P. albescens, {Torr.et Gray, fl. N, Am. ined.) ; verticillastris cymosis^ 
dentibus calycis sequalibus triangulari-lanceolatis obtusiusculis muticb, 
foliis oblongis ovato-lanceolatisve subserratis utrinque acutis supra glabris 
subtus canis, 

Hab. In Louisiana, Ingalls, JJa/c, et Alabama, Gates, — Minus per toturn 
qu^m P, incanum ; foliis superioribus, ut in aliis utrinque candidis, 
cseteris cauleque pube brevissima incanis. Ovaria ad apicem brevissiiiie 
barbata. 

4, P, incanum, {MicJix.)\ verticillastris cymosis, dentibus calycis sub« 
sequalibus lanceolato-subulatis, apice plerumque 1-2 setosis, foliis ovato- 
oblongis remote serratis basi rotundatis pubeacentibus subtus albo-to- 
mentosis, floralibus utrinque candidis. 

Folia ampla. Ovaria ut vidi villoso-barbata, non apice attermata, 
appendice paleaceo acuminata.''— Mihi ignotum est P. Looniisii, Nutt, in 
Jour, Acad, Philad, 7»p. 100, quod in characteribus datis omnino P. in- 
cano convenit, 

5. P. TuUia, (Benth.) •, verticillastris cymosis, (fioribus omnino expli- 
catis in ramos subsimplices arete secundis), dentibus calycis bilabiati 
subsequalibus e basi lanceolata longe subulate -aristatis bracteisque apiccin 
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Some additional plants were obtained around Jeifersoiij 
which were not previously seen in blossom^such as Campa* 
nula divaricata^ Cacalia reniformiSy Silphium perfoliatum^ 
larger form of Coreopsis auriculata^ with nearly all the leaves 

versus pilis longis barbatis, 2 iuferioribus tubum eequantibus^ foliis oblongis 
acutis vel acuminatis subserratis petiolatis cauleqiie villoso-pubescentibus, 
floralibus dealbatis. — Tullia p^^cnantbemoides, LeavmwortJi, in Sill, Jour. 
20, p. 343, t, 5. 

Variat 1, calyce imberbi, fide Benfh, Lab. suppl. p. 728, (Carol. Austr. 
MitrJiell) ; 2, foliis ovato-oblongis basi aut rotundatis aut acutis (sic 
legimus in comitatu Asbe et invenit cl. Curtis in com, Burke, Carol. 
Sept.) ; 3, foliis lanceolatis utrinque acutis vel attenuatis (cum praecedente 
legimus). In stirpe LeaveJiworthii (ad Paint Mountain, Tennessee Orient, 
exeunte Octobri decerpta), rami fructiferi, cymse subsimplices ebugata; 
sunt, densifloree, floribus sessilibus arete secundis. — Exstat specimen in 
herb. Bart, cum schedula, " P. montanum f Mich, in Virginia juxta Staun- 
ton/' manu Pursliii inscripta. Dentes calycini attenuato-subulati, pilis seti- 
formibus longissimis articulatis plerumque barbati ; 2 inferiores labium 
superius subsequantes, nunc paulo superantes. Ovaria pilis paucioribus 
barbulata. 

6. P, duhiim, (sp. nov .) ; verticillastris cymosis, dentibus calycis bi- 
labiati subulatis bracteisque pilis longis barbatis, 2 inferioribus tubo 
labioque superiore brevioribus, foliis lanceolatis utrinque acutis subinte- 
gerrimis glabriuscuUs petiolatis, caule villoso-pubescente, 

Hab. In Carolina Septentrionali, comitatu Asbe, cum P. Tullia, et P. 
piloso p., vigens, ubi legimus ad finem Julii. P. TulUce nimis affinis, 
sed differt, (an satis .^) foliis angustioribus fere integerrimis, nunquam 
incanis vel dealbatis, dentibus calycis brevioribus et ineequalibus, ovariis 
calvis nec barbulatis, etc. — Folia 2-3-pollicaria, semipoll. lata, acutis- 
sima, ad venas m. pubescentia. Bractese et corolla prsecedentis. 

7. P. climpodiokks, {Torr,etGray, Jl.N.Amer.ined.); verticillastris 
contractis, dentibus calycis submqualibus brevibus subulatis bracteisque 
canescenti- pilosis, foliis oblongo-lanceolatis utrinque acutiusculis sub- 
serratis breviter petiolatis supra glabratis subtus cauleque molliter pube- 
scenti-villosis. 

Hab. In siccis circa urbera Novum Eboracum et in Nova Cmsarea, Aug. 
4oret.“--Caulis pedalis et ultra, pub e molli laxa vestitus, subsimplex. 
Folia 2 3 pollicaria, nunquam dealbata j pagina superiore saepe glabra ; 
inferiore, prsesertim ad costam et venas, villoso-pubescente. Bracte® 
breviores quam in prescedente, et minus barbatse. Dentes calycis tubo 
fere dimidio brevioi’es, 3 superiores basi satis coaliti. Stamina modice 
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imdividedi the glabrous and narrow-leaved variety of C. mw*- 
folia ((?. stellata^ Nutt.) which alone occurs in this region; 
MelantMum Virginicum^ a very handsome plants with the 
flowers cream-flowered when they first expand ; and S'/e- 

exserta. Ovaria barbata. — Stirpes angustifolise versus sequentem, lati- 
folise ad P. incamm tendentes vel transeuntes ? 

§ 3 , Calyvs mhtBqmliter deniatus. Veriicillastri lacce capituliformes^ plerum- 
que termimles^ corymboso-paniculafi. Bractecs Jlorihus hreviores^ Omria 
mpius caha. Folia vise peiiolaia, 

8. P, Torreyif {Bentli,) ; calyce subaequaliter dentate, dentibus subulatis 
bracteiaque pubescent!- c an escentibus, foliis lineari-lanceolatis oblongo- 
linearibusve glabriusculis acutis vk serratis basi in petiolum brevissimum 
sensim angustatis, caule stricto pubescente, — P. Virginicuui, Nutt, gen. 2, 
p. 33 . } 

Hab. In Nova Csesarea, et circa urbem Novum Eboracum, ubi frequens; 
etiam in Carolina Australi, ex Benth. Lah, suppl. — Facies aliquantum 
P, ImceoUti, sed facile distinguitur, foliis longioribus (minus rigidis) 
basi longe attenuatis verticillastris contractis nec capitatis, bracteis pie- 
risque subulatis baud adpressis, dentibus calycis gracilioribus, corolla 
ampliore magis ringente, et staminibus exsertis. 

9. P. pilosum, (Nutt.) ; calyce subinsequaliter dentato, dentibus ovato- 
lanceolatis acutis bracteisque canescenti-villosis, foliis lanceolatis subin- 
tegerrimis basi acutis subsessilibus caule ramisque erectis molliter pube- 
scentibus aut villosis, floralibus nunquam dealbatis. — P. muticum, Benth» 
LaB. p, 329, partim. — Variat. 1, calyce fere sequaliter 5-dentato ; 2, den- 
tibus calycinis 3 superioribus basi manifeste coalitis j et, ni fallor, 

/3. Leptodon : calyce fere eequaliter dentato, dentibus longioribus e 
basi lata acuminatis vel subulatis bracteisque (acuminatis) villoso-canis, — 
An species ? 

Hab, In civitatibus occidentalibus, ab Ohio et Tennessee ad Missouriam 
etArkansam. Var. (5, in comitatu Ashe, Carol. Sept, leginius etiam 
cl. BogMn e Georgia misit. — Species ab P. mutico certissime di versa, 
babitu, pubescentia, foliis minus rigidis basi angustatis, dentibus ca- 
lycis dense villoso-barbatis, etc, Ovaria apice obsolete barbulata. 

10. P. muHcunifiPers.) ; calyce sequaliter dentato, dentibus triangulari- 

oyatis brevibus bracteisque muticis pube brevissima canescentibus, foliis 
rigidis ovatis vel ovatis vel ovato-lanceolatis acutis saspius serratis basi 
rotundatis (nunc subcordatis) sessilibus subpetiolatiave, inferioribus cau- 
leque laxe paniculato glabris aut tenuiter subtomentosis, summis dealbatis, 
-^Braebystemum muticum Michosyfl, 2, p. 6, 32, Pycnautbemum 

muticum, Be A 1, c. partim ? 
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mnthium mgustifolium^ Gray^ which is doubtless the He- 
lonias gmminea of the Botanical Magazine. 

We also made an excursion to White Top^ in Virginiag 
twenty miles north-west from Jefferson 5 a mountain of the 

Hab. Masachussetts usque ad Louisianam. — Folia 1-3 uncialia, nunc 
exacte ovata, nunc ovato-oblonga vel sublanceolataj interdum serrata ut 
in icone Michoo., baud rarius serraturis sparsioribus vel obsoletis, basi 
semper rotundata. Verticillastri capituliformes, paucij parvi, bracteis 
acutis cal 3 Tcem Bequantibus. Ovaria calva. 

§ 4. Calyx eequaliter dentatus. Verticillastri dense capituliformes, hracteis 
rigidis adpressis suffulti, numerosi, paniculato-corymbosif fei'e omnes terminales 
nunc siihfasciculatu Corollcs labia hrevia. Ovaria calva. Folia sessilia, 
angustai crebra, 

11 . P. lanceolatum^ (Pwr^/i); dentibus calycis brevibus triangularibns 
(ssepe acutis) bracteisque ovato-lanceolatis villoso-tomentosis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis linearibusve integerrimis rigidis glabriusculis basi obtusis ses- 
silibus, caule ad angulas pubescente. — Bracliystemuni Virginicum, Mkliw, 

Variat foliis nunc latodanceolatis, nunc anguste linearibus, raris- 
sime (spec, in herb, T. Carey, vidi) subserratis. Stamina scepius inclusa, 
baud rarius vel duo vel omnia exserta, labia corollse subsequantia I 

12 . P. limfoUum, {Piirsh) ; dentibus calycis lanceolato-subulatis brac- 
teisque (e basi ovata vel lineari subaristatis) rigidis glabrescentibus, foliis 
anguste linearibus rigidis integerrimis sessilib us cauleque glabris. 

Stamina nunc inclusa, nunc subexserta. 

§.5. Calyx cequalUer dentatus. Verticillastri dmse cor^jmbosi, terminales^ 
pankulati, bracteis laxis^ interioribus hrevissimis, Ovaria calva. Folia 
hrevia, remotiuscula, sessilia. 

13. P. nudum, {Nutt.) ; glabrum pallide virens, dentibus calycis trian- 
gulari-lanceolatis brevibus pilosis, bracteis exterioribus lanceolate -lineari-** 
bus interioribus brevissimis subulatis, foliis ovato-oblongis integerrimis ses- 
silibus, caule simplici stricto. 

§ 6. Calyx (equaliter dentatus. Verticillastri {ampU) suhghbosi, bracteis 
plurimis suffulti, snlitarii, terminales, aut scBpius in axillas foUorum parium 
2-3 supremorum arete sessiles, Ovaria barhata. Folia subpeiiolaia. 

14. P. montanum, {Mx,) 5 capitulis globosis, bracteis acutissimis villoso- 

ciliatis exterioribus ovatis intimis linearibus, dentibus calycis brevibus 
acutis, foliis ovato-lanceolatis serratis acutis inferioribus basi rotundatis 
cauleque glabris. — P. montanum, 2 , p. 33, et, sic opinor Mx. 

fl. 2 , p. 8 , igitur Monardellamontana, Benth. Lab, p. 331. 

Hab. In altis montibus Carolinse, Meteaj. Ad jugum quod dicit 
Catawba Ridge/' Carol. Sept,, Nuttall. Ad radices Montium Grand- 
father, Roan, etc., legimus, et olim invenit Curtis, — Julio- Augusto 
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same character as the i^oan, but on a smaller scale;, and with 
the pasturage of its summit more closely fed down. We 
were not rewarded, however, with any new plants, and the 
cloudy weather obscured the prospect, which is said to be 
very extensive. On our return, we found Cedronella cordata^ 
[BentK) nearly out of flower, with runners often 2 or 3 feet 
in length- Mr. Bentham has omitted to mention the agree- 
able balsamic odor of the genus, which in our plant is much 
less powerful than in C. triphylla. We saw plenty of Cimi- 
cifaga Americana^ but the flowers were still unexpanded. 
Gur endeavours to obtain the fruit of Cimicifuga cor difolia 
(common in this region,) were likewise unsuccessful; without 
them it is not always easy to distinguish this species from 
C. racemom. The leaflets of the former are frequently very 
large, the terminal ones resembling the leaves of the Vine in 
size and shape, as remarked by De Candolle, in one instance 
we found them 10 inches in diameter; but they are generally 
much smaller and more divided, apparently passing into 
the former species. The number of ovaries does not afford 
marked characters, since the lowest flowers of C. racemom 
sometimes present 2, while the upper ones of C. cor dif alia 
are almost always monogynous. 

floret. — Caulis l-Spedalis;, simplex vel ramosus. Folia submembra- 
nacea j inferiora 2-3-pollicaria, lanceolata-ovata, basi rotmuiata, pe« 
tiolo brevi : superiora magis lanceolata, sensim acuminata, basi 
acuta subsessilia : pagina superior, rami, et siepe bractea;!, tlimi soli 
expositsB, purpurascentes. Bractese acuminatissiina! ; extimie llorcs 
sequantes. Calyx tubulosus, pilis conspersua, deuique subglabratus ; 
dentibus brevibus triangularibus acutis. Corolla cerina, intus nuiculis 
purpureis notata, ringens ; labio inferiore profunde trilobato, lobo medio 
longiore; superiore integro I Stamina loiige exserta, Antherai loculis 
parallelis. Styli lobi (ut in cseteris Fycmnthmis) sjepe inoequales. 
Owia apice villoso-barbata. 

SpBcies inquirendm, 

P. Monardellaf Mas, verisimiliter est Monard® species! (cf. adnot« 
supra). Gertissime Monarda est P. Monardella, Pursh! (fide herb. Lcmib. 
et herK Bart.) etiam ElUottii 1 P. verticillatum. Pm. (Bracliysteinum 
'verticUlatum, Michx. fi. 2, p. 6, t 31), est species mihi valde dubia. An 
recte cl, Benthamius ad P. lanceolatum attulit ? 
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We were too early in the season for several interesting 
plants, especially CompositcB^ and did not extend onr re- 
searches far enough south to obtain many others ; such as 
Hudsonia montana^ which appears to be confined to Table 
Mountain^ Mhododendron punctatum^ Stuartia pentagyna^ FM- 
ladelphus hirsutus^ Silene ovata (which Mr. Curtis found in 
Buncombe and Haywood counties,) Berberis Canadensis 
(collected, however, by Pursh on the mountains of Green- 
brier in Virginia,) Parnassia asarifolia^ (which, according to 
Mr, Curtis, first appears in Yancey County, but Pursh pro- 
cured it from “ mountain runs on the Pond Mountain^ 
Virginia, and on the top of the Alleghanies near Christians- 
burg;^^) and above all, the new ThermopsisI (T. Caro- 
liniana, Mr, A, Curtis^ recently discovered by our 

friend Mr. Curtis, in Haywood and Cherokee Counties. We 
were likewise unsuccessful in our search for a remarkable 
undescribed plant, with the habit of Pyrola and the foliage of 
Galax ^ which was obtained by Michaux in the high moun- 
tains of Carolina. The only specimen extant is among the 
^^PlantcB incognitm^^ of the Miehauxian herbarium, in fruit 
only ; and we were most anxious to obtain flowering spe- 
cimens, that we might complete its history, as I have long 
wished to dedicate the plant to Prof. Short of Kentucky, 
whose attainments and eminent services in North American 
Botany are well known and appreciated both at home and 
abroad,’^' 

* Shortia, Tomy and Gray. 

Calyx quinquesepalus ; sepala imbricata, squamacea, striata, persis- 
tentia, exteriora ovata, interiora oblonga. Corolla .... Stamina .... 
Capsula calyce brevior, subglobosa, stylo filiformi (subpersistente) su- 
perata, trilocularis, loculicide trivalvis, valvis medio septiferis, placenta 
central! magna persistente. Semina numerosa, parva; testa nucleo" con- 
formis. Embryo teres, rectinsculas, albnmine brevior. — Herba caespitosa ? 
subaeaulis, perennis, glabra ; foliis longe petiolatis, rotundatis, subcordatis, 
apice nunc retusis, crenato-serratis, crenaturis mucronatis; scapis urii- 
floris, nudis, apicem versus squamoso-bracteatis. 

S, galacifoliai Toi'r. et Gray, (vid. spec, stcc^in herh. cum scbedula, 
^^Hautes Montagues de Carolinie. An Pyrolae spec. ? an genus novum 

VOL, III. T 
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We left tliis interesting region near the end of July, 
returning to New York by way of Raleigh, Richmond., &c. ; 
and found a marked change in the vegetation immediately on 
crossing the Blue Ridge. I cannot extend these remarks to 
the plants gathered on our homeward journey, except to 
mention that the Bchrankia of this part of the country, which 
is found as far as the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge, is the 
S. angustaia^ (Torr and Gr.) j at least, we observed no other 
species. This is doubtless the S, uncinata of De Candolle ; 
but not, I think, of Willdenow: I may here observe, that the 
reticulated-leaved species, {S, uncmata^ Torr. and Gr.) is 
the Leptogloitis of De Candolle, (Mem. Lt^gum.) as I have 
ascertained from a fragment of the original specimen in tlie 
rich herbarium of Mr. Webb, obligingly sent by that gen- 
tleman. But I find no neutral flowers or sterile filaments in 
the numerous specimens of this plant, from different loca- 
lities, which I have, from time to time, examined. 


Botanical Ewcursions in South Africa, hy 
C. J. F. Bunbury, Esa. 

(Continued from page 41 of ml, ILJ 

8. Graham^ s Town and its Neighbourhood, — Fish Rwe7* Bush, 
Animals. — Excursion into Cafferland. — Intenylcws tvith the 
Chiefs of the Tslufnbie, Congo^ and Gaika Tribes. — Fort 
„ Armstrong,-- The Kat River and Fort Beaufort , — Rhp steal 
Characteristics of the Hottentots. 

GrahaivTs Town, the second town of the colony in point 
of size and (at present) of importance, is an ugly ilH)iiilt 
place, very inferior in appearance to Uitenhage and Zwelleii- 
dam, and looking like a bad imitation of an English town. It 
is situated in a hollow, surrounded by long flat-topped hills of 
moderate height and gentle slope, which are here and there 
rocky, but for the most part covered with short grass. No- 
thing can be tamer ox more unpicturesque than the outlines 
of these hills, and on a general view the country appears very 
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naked and dreary. But there are many pretty wooded raTiaes 
and shady nooks concealed among these bare hills, which are 
w^ell worth exploring. In these the vegetation is often luxu- 
riant and beautiful 5 the trees grow to some considerable 
height, and various climbing plants twine round them and 
hang from their branches, or interlace them with rich gar- 
lands of foliage. The massy sandstone rocks, grey with 
lichens, and often assuming the appearance of ruined build- 
ings, half hidden among the evergreen bushes, add to the 
beauty of these little dells. Here grows in great abundance 
that singular tree called the Nojeboom,^' with large and jagged 
leaves of a very fine green colour, springing in radiating tufts 
from the very ends of the branches, which are otherwise bare. 
The Acacia or Doornboom, a very tall Aloe, and numerous 
other thorny shrubs, are likewise characteristic of the vegetation 
of these dells (Note A ) } but the most remarkable of all their 
plants is an arborescent Eiiphorbia^ which grows to the height 
of forty or fifty feet, with a thick rough trunk and a broad flat 
head almost like that of a pine tree ^ it has no leaves, but its 
younger branches are very succulent, thick, green, angular, 
beset with spines all along the angles, and curved upwards 
like the arms of a candelabrum. I do not know any tree of 
a more singular appearance. It is full of an excessively acrid 
and caustic milk, which gushes out in great quantity where- 
ever an incision is niade. 

The places that I found most favourable for botany in this 
neighbourhood, were a ravine above the house at that time 
occupied by the Lieutenant-Governor on the west side of the 
town, and the southern face of the long and high ridge of hill 
behind the barracks on the south side of it. This hill rises 
from the town with a long, smooth, grassy slope of very easy 
ascent ; its ridge is narrow, and the descent on the other side 
very steep, in some places quite precipitous and rocky, in 
others covered with bush, and affording a vegetation far more 
copious than that of the town side. From the top the view 
extends in one direction to the sea, over an undulated grassy 
* Cusso7m spicata. 

T 2 
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country variegated with wood j. in the other to the high 
mountains of Caiferland^ among which the Winterberg (dis- 
tant about sixty leagues) makes a conspicuous figure. 

The hills on the north and east of Graham^s Town are 
considerably lower than those near the barracks, and expand 
at the top into smooth, grassy table plains of great breadth. 
A peculiar rocky knoll, in the shape of a truncated cone, 
overlooking the town from the east, is known by the name of 
Lynxes Kop, and noted as being the station from which the 
famous Gaffer Chief Makanna, or Lynx as the Dutch called 
him, directed the desperate attack on Graham-’s Town, in 
1819. This man, who pretended to a divine mission, had 
acquired by his arts a prodigious influence over the Gaffers, 
and succeeded in engaging several of the tribes in a combined 
attack on the town, which was then in its infancy ; his object 
was nothing less than the total expulsion of the whites from 
Albany and the adjoining districts, and he had contrived to 
persuade his followers that by his magical arts he would be 
able to render harmless the bullets of the enemy. Abandon- 
ing, therefore, the insidious mode of fighting which is usually 
practised by the frontier Gaffers, they advanced openly to the 
attack in dense masses and with great fury, but were at length 
routed by the severe fire of the English troops. Upwards of 
five hundred of them, 1 was told, remained dead on the spot, 
and considering their extreme tenacity of life, the wounded 
must be estimated at three or four times that number. For 
some time afterwards, it is said, the bush between this town 
and the frontier swarmed with vultures, attracted by the 
corpses of those who had perished in their retreat. If there 
had been a force of cavalry at hand to follow up the victory, 
the Gaffers would probably not have become again trouble- 
some to the colony in the present generation. Makanna 
himself did not fall in the battle, but was taken prisoner soon 
after, and sent to Robben Island, in Table Bay, the ordinary 
place of confinement for felons. By what right we could 
treat an independent chieftain as a criminal, is not easy 
to say. 
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The Great Fish River is distant^ in the nearest part^ about 
twelve miles from Graham^s Town^ and the great tract of 
bush which borders it throughout its course, in some places 
approaches within six miles of the town. This Fish River 
Bush, so noted in the history of the late Gaffer war^ is a tract 
of country of most rugged and savage character; not exactly 
mountainous, but a chaos of great hills, which run generally 
in long flat ridges, with very steep but not rocky sides, and 
are divided by extremely deep, narrow, gloomy valleys; hill 
and valley alike covered with impenetrably thick bush, as 
dense as the undergrowth of a Brazilian forest, and much 
more thorny. I cannot conceive a country more difficult to 
make one’s way through. The shrubs are in general the 
same as those which occur near the Sunday River; but, in 
addition, there is abundance of the Tree-Euphorhia^ 

which I have described a few pages back, of the Strelitzia^ 
(at this time out of flower,) and of the Zamia horrida^ with 
its stiff, spiny, palm-like leaves springing from the top of a 
short thick stem which looks like a pine- apple. 

I never saw in any other part of the world anything 
resembling the Fish River Bush ; nor, I should think, does 
there exist a tract so difficult to penetrate or to clear. 
The vegetation is so succulent that fire has no effect on it 
even in the dryest weather, and at the same time so strong 
and rigid and excessively dense that there is no getting 
through it without cutting your way at every step, unless in 
the paths made by wild beasts. Yet the Gaffers make their 
way through wdth wonderful skill and activity, creeping like 
snakes among the thickets, where no white man can follow 
them ; and this covert extending so far along the frontier, is 
of greatadvantage to them, both in theirpredatory and hostile 
incursions, as they can muster in force and even approach, 
to within a few miles of Graham’s Town without being 
observed. 

Not more than twenty years ago, I have been told, the 
Fish River Bush swarmed with Elephants and other wild 
beasts. Mr. Clarke once saw fifty elephants together near 
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Trompeter^s Drifts about thirty miles from Graham^s Town; 
but the active war waged against them for the sake of their 
ivory^ by the Albany settlers^ the more frequent passage of 
men and cattle through those wild tracts^ the patrolling and 
fighting in the bush during the late Caffer war^ have put these 
aboriginal inhabitants to the rout. At the present day, it is 
said, not an elephant is to be found in any part of the Fish 
River Bush. The rhinoceros and buffalo still exist there ; 
but the former, the most dangerous of all the wild beasts of 
this country, is become extremely rare. The hippopotamus, 
or sea cow as the Dutch call it, though much reduced in 
numbers, is still to be found near the mouth of the river. 
All the larger kinds of antelope have become far scarcer 
than they were formerly within the bounds of the colony, and 
some are quite extinct. The high, open table plains called 
the Bontebok Flats, lying to the north-east of the Winter- 
berg, are still famous for the abundance of large game. 
Many ofl&cers who had visited them for the sake of hunting, 
assured me that the immense multitudes of wild quadrupeds, 
especially of the Q-uagga, the Gnoo or Wildebeest, the Bles- 
bok, and the Springbok, which were there to be seen, were 
really astonishing. Lions are frequently to be met with on 
those Flats, though much reduced in number by the exertions 
of the sportsmen. It is said that the lion will seldom attack 
a man, at least a white man, unless provoked ; when roused 
he generally walks away at a slow pace and with an air of 
great deliberation and tranquillity, seeming to say, will 
let you alone if you let me alone;’' but if pursued or fired at, 
he attacks in his turn with great fury. I had always sup- 
posed that this was a solitary animal, but the ofiicers who 
had hunted on the Bontebok Flats, all concurred in asserting 
that it was usual to meet with several lions together, some- 
times as many as seven or eight. 

I, must not enlarge on the wild sports of South Africa, 
which I did not myself witness, and of which a copious and 
amusing account has been - given by Captain Harris. When 

I .saw some admiral^le drawings, 
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executed by an officer of the 27th regiment^ and which gaye 
a most lively idea of the style of hunting on the Bontebok 
Flats. 

In the neighbourhood of Graham^s Town I met with few 
wild animalsj though I wandered over the hills for several hours 
almost every day. The ground indeed is everywhere per- 
forated by the burrows of the Ant-eater or Aardvark^ and the 
broken and excavated ant-hills bear witness to his operations; 
but he very rarely stirs out of his hole by clay^ and I never 
w^as able to meet with him. The hymna;, which is common 
enough in this neighbourhood^ is likewise a nocturnal animaL 
One day as I was walldng along the top of the high hill already 
mentioned^ behind the barracks, I had a good view of a large 
bird of prey, which I easily recognised as the Bearded Eagle, 
or Laramergeier of the Swiss, I was already aware that this 
noble bird was a native of Southern Africa, as well as of the 
Alps and the Himalaya, but 1 did not expect to see him at 
such a moderate elevation above the sea. Perhaps he had his 
home among the cliifs of the Winterberg, and had come thus 
far in quest of prey. 

The climate of Albany is considered very healthy, although 
subject to sudden and violent changes of temperature. It is 
on the whole remarkably dry ; rain is unfrequent, and very 
uncertain as to the times of its occurrence ; but when it does 
come it is always from the south or south-east, as in that 
direction the country is open to the sea. The dry winds 
from the west, north-west, and north, often blow with great 
violence and are excessively annoying; for, like the south- 
easters at the Cape, they raise stifling clouds of dust. During 
part of the time we remained here, indeed whenever it did 
not blow hard, the weather was extremely pleasant, and the 
air singularly clear and pure. The sunsets were often strik- 
ingly beautiful, the western sky being all in a glow of the 
deepest and clearest gold or orange, while the light clouds 
opposite ,to it were tinged with an exquisitely pure rose 
colour. 

The elevation of Graham^s Town is said to be nearly one 
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thousand feet above the sea levels and of course its climate is 
considerably colder as well as dryer than Cape TowBj but 
there was no frost during the period of my stay, 

April 39, — After remaining about a fortnight at this place 
we set out for Cafferland on the 29th^ and journeying east- 
wardj over a high and open country, reached Fraser^s Camp, 
a small military post about twenty-five miles from Graham^s 
Town and six from the Great Fish River, From the highest 
hill on our route, called the Governor's Kop, we had an 
excellent view of the mountains of CafFerland and the Ceded 
Territory, some of which are supposed to exceed six thousand 
feet in height, 

Fraser’s Camp, where we passed the night, had been a 
little before this the scene of a tragical event. Some soldiers 
of the Hottentot corps, or Cape Rifles, who were quartered 
here, mutinied, at the instigation, it is supposed, of the Caffers, 
and fired into a hut where a party of officers were sitting, 
killing one of them, a Mr. Crowe. The mutineers were how- 
ever disarmed by the other troops, and being tried by a court- 
martial fourteen of them were sentenced to death ^ the Go- 
vernor caused only two of these to be executed,- some who 
were least guilty were pardoned, and the rest sent to work in 
chains on Robben Island. If credit could be given to the 
confession made by one of the criminals, this abortive out- 
break was connected with an extensive conspiracy, of which 
the Gaffer chief Umkai, of the Tslambie tribe, was the prime 
mover. The Gaffers, aided by the Hottentot mutineers, were 
to have seized on the military post of Fort Peddie, on the 
other side of the Fish River, marched upon Graham^s Town 
by night, surprised the 72 nd regiment in the barracks, and 
fired the town,- indeed, according to the same authority, they 
expected no less than to be able to drive the English back to 
Cape Town, and to partition the colony between them. There 
is little doubt that Umkai had been in correspondence with 
the' mutineers, and had secretly instigated them to violence, 
probably hoping that such a degree of confusion might be 
created, as would give him an opportunity of breaking into 
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the province of Albany and sweeping it of cattlej which are 
the grand objects of Gaffer warfare. But it may very well be 
doubted whether this crafty chief had ever really entertained 
a design so extravagant as that mentioned in the confession, 
April 30. — Leaving Fraser^s Camp, we crossed the Great 
Fish River at Trompeter's Drift, and proceeded to Fort 
Peddie, which is situated on an elevated grassy plain near 
the little river Chusie or Clnsie, about twenty miles from our 
last station. The Fish River Bush is less broad in this part 
than in many others, probably not extending more than six 
miles on each side of the river ; but it is of most intricate and 
formidable character 5 the hills of very considerable height 
and tremendously steep, but of a remarkable uniformity of 
shape. They might be compared to inverted sarcophagi. 
At Trompeter^s Drift there is a small military post, in a 
most burning spot. The officer who commanded here at this 
time had adorned his hut with various spoils of the chase, in 
particular the skull of a hippopotamus, the skin of a leopard, 
heads of baboons and wild boars, horns of the buffalo and of 
several kinds of antelope ; all which animals he had killed in 
the neighbouring bush. The Great Fish River, where we 
crossed it, did not appear to me to be wider than the Wye at 
Monmouth, and had but little water in it, except in some 
peaces where it formed deep pools among the rocks,’ between 
these hollows its stream was rapid and shallow, with a hard 
rocky bottom 5 its banks beautifully fringed with the weeping 
willow (Note B) and other trees of a like graceful character. 
This river is subject, at uncertain times, to violent floods, and 
has been known to rise as much as seventy feet above its 
ordinary level ; sometimes, on the contrary, it is so far dried 
up as to become a mere string of pools, without any current 
■at'^alL''; ■ 

May 1st. — The next day we rode about six miles farther 
eastward, to a missionary station at the head of the Beeka 
River, where the Gaffer chiefs of the tribes Congo and 
Tslambie had assembled to meet the Governor* There were 
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presentj of the former tribe^ the chiefs Cobus Coiigo^ Pato, 
and Kama^ of the latter^ Umhala^ Umkaij Gazala^ and 
Noneebe the widow of Dushani^ and about three hundred 
Gaffers of inferior rank. The chiefs were in English dresses^ 
mostly old uniforms which had been given them by the Lieu- 
tenant-governor and other authorities on the frontier^ and 
which did not become them at all; but the multitude^j in 
their national dressj with their cloaks either wrapt round 
tliem^ or hanging in loose folds over one shoulder^ so as to 
expose the greatest part of their athletic figures, had a most 
picturesque appearance. The conference took place in the 
church; the Governor, Lieutenant-governor and their party 
occupying a platform at one end of it, while the natives filled 
the rest of the building. It was a curious and striking sight, to 
behold these dark warriors, some wrapt in their cloaks, others 
naked, but armed with their clubs or khrm^ sitting in pro- 
found silence, and in attitudes of earnest attention^ with their 
intelligent countenances and keen eyes turned towards the 
speakers, whom they never interrupted. I certainly never 
saw a public meeting in England half so orderly. I w^as re- 
minded of the accounts that are given of the North American 
Indians, and of their demeanour on occasions like the pre- 
sent, Several of the chiefs spoke, but not at any great 
length, all professing the greatest aversion to war, and the 
utmost satisfaction at the pacific and friendly language used 
by the Governor. The principal topic of discussion was the 
charge against Umkai, of instigating and abetting the meeting 
in the Cape Corps, He defended himself with considerable 
art and ingenuity, but by no means satisfactorily. The con- 
ference, however, ended very amicably. After it had broken 
up, when the Caffers had resumed their assagms^ and were 
standing or lounging about in knots and groups in the open 
air, I was struck more than .ever with the picturesque and 
■noble appearance, of these fine barbarians, whose tall and well- 
propor%ned'';figures, with the unstudied grace and ease of 
their attitudes, and, the disposition of their scanty drapery, 
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wouk!^ I tkirikj have delighted a painter. Yet the conference 
at Block Drifts three days afterwards, presented a scene still, 
more interesting than this. 

There were no CafFer women present on this occasion^ ex- 
cept the Queen Noneebe and her attendant, who wore 
European dresses. As we were riding back to Fort Peddie, 
these two ladies passed us on horseback, riding astride, 
with their petticoats up to their knees, and trotting along in 
gallant style. 

From Fort Peddie to Block Drift on the Chumie, the 
country is beautifully varied with hill and dale, wood and 
pasture 3 and in many i^arts the broad grassy lawns, dotted 
with trees and clumps of shrubbery, give it quite a park-like 
character. The variety of surface and the richness of the 
verdure, made it very superior to anything I saw within the 
bounds of the colony, and the broad, open, elevated ridge 
along which we travelled, gave us a good commanding view. 
The direction of our journey was, to the westward of N, 

May 2nd.— On the 2nd, after travelling a distance which 
was variously estimated at fifteen, twenty, and twenty-two 
miles, we pitched our tents in a very pretty wooded valley, 
near the deserted post of Fort Willshire, on the Keiskamma, 
Here we passed a miserable night, for a bitter wind blew 
with such fury, that it every minute threatened to overturn 
the tents, and the cold was so intense that it was impossible, 
for me at least, to sleep at all. 

May 3rd. — During the whole of the next day, the wind con- 
tinued to blow with such violence as to rival the terrible vent de 
bise of the South of France, and to make our journey very 
unpleasant. We arrived, early in the afternoon, at the house 
of Mr. Stretch, the political agent or resident of the British 
government, near Block Drift. Here we were very hospi- 
tahly entertained, but as there was not room in the house to 
lodge any besides the Governor, I passed the night in one 
of the waggons, where I found myself more comfortable than 
I had been in the tent. 

On the following day, the Governor held a conference wkh 
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tlie chiefs of the Gaika tribe^ of whom the principal were 
Macomo^ Tyali^, Botma, and Eno. This was a still more pic- 
turesque scene than that at the Beeka^ for the meeting was 
held in the open air^ in a wide green meadow, dotted with 
fine acacia-trees. The principal Caffers seated themselves 
on the grass in a semicircle, around the little group of 
English who attended the Governor j the rest stood on the 
outside, and the rich uniforms, the scarlet and gold, and 
swords and feathers of the ofiicers, made a striking contrast 
with the dusky and naked savages. What added, perhaps, 
to the exciting interest of the scene, was the feeling that wp 
were quite in the power of these people, who being between 
three and four hundred in number, and all armed, could, in 
all probability, easily have overpowered the little handful of 
Europeans ; and though, in point of fact, there was no rea- 
son to distrust them, one could not but reflect that they 
might, if they chose, cut off at one blow the Governor and 
Lieutenant-governor of the colony, and the Commandant of 
the frontier. The discussion, though it ended peaceably, was 
much more animated than on the former occasion ; many of 
the Caffers speaking with much vehemence and warmth of 
manner, and with great fluency of language; and even through 
the medium of an interpretation, it was impossible not to be 
struck with their art and address in debate. All the speakers 
professed, whether sincerely or not, an aversion to war, and 
a desire to remain on good terms with the English ; but they 
complained of the insuSicient extent of their territory, and 
dwelt much on the injustice done to Gaika by a former go- 
vernment, in depriving him of a part of his country, the Kat 
River settlement, after professing to look on him as a friend; 
they asked why, when the greater part of their territory was 
restored to them by the last treaty, which professed to re- 
dress all their wrongs, this was not restored likewise ? This 
was evidently a sore point with them, and some of their 
speakers dwelt upon it with great force and pertinacity. It 
was urged particularly by Macomo, and by one of Gaika’s 
old captains, a man of most noble appearance. When this 
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man stood up with his staff in his hand^ and harangued with 
a grave earnestness of manner^ and with much but not extra- 
vagant gesticulation^ throwing back his cloak;, and displaying 
his naked and statue-like figure, I thought that a finer speci- 
men of uncultivated human nature could hardly be conceived. 
Much being said concerning the depredations committed within 
the British frontiers by the Gaffers of this tribe, the chiefs 
disclaimed all participation in these practices, professed great 
indignation against the thieves, and urged the colonial aa« 
thorities to punish without mercy all whom they could de- 
tect 5 but an old man, who spoke subsequently, declared 
very frankly that in the matter of thievery they were all 
alike, chiefs and people, and illustrated his meaning by a 
metaphor more forcible than delicate, I remarked that in 
general, on this as well as on the former occasion, the Gaf- 
fers behaved with great decorum, and were very careful not 
to interrupt any of the speakers. Their language seemed to 
me soft and agreeable to the ear; they spoke very distinctly, 
and in general slowly, with much emphasis, and with more 
or less of a peculiar cadence, which in some cases sounded 
almost like singing, without any of the strange gobbling sound 
w^hich I have often remarked in the speech of the negroes. 
In their language, as in that of the Hottentots, many words 
are pronounced with a certain click of the tongue, which is 
difficult to imitate ; yet this peculiarity was but slightly per- 
ceptible in the pronunciation of the speakers whom I heard 
at the two conferences. It is said to belong, among the 
Gaffers, only to the Amakosa, who inhabit the country be- 
tween the Great Fish River and the Bashee, and who are 
supposed to have borrowed it from the Hottentots. 

The celebrated chiefs Macomo and Tyali, who took the 
most prominent part in the late Gaflfer war, dined with us at 
Mr. Stretches, and behaved quite like gentlemen, seeming 
quite accastomed to European habits, and perfectly at their 
ease. We had much conversation with them by means of an 
interpreter. They showed a quickness of repartee, and a 
tact and dexterity in conversation, which would have done 
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credit to civilized men. Macomo is of shorter stature than 
the generality of the Caflers^ with a very keen, shrewd, intel- 
ligent countenaiicej though he is said^ unfortunately for him- 
self, to be excessively addicted to drinking. Tyali, his bro- 
ther, is considerably taller and handsomer, but does not look 
equally clever. 

It is now pretty generally admitted that the Gaffers belong 
to the negro race of mankind, but the characteristic pecu- 
liarities of that race, with the exception of the woolly hair, 
are less strongly marked in them than in the natives of 
Guinea or Mosambique ; the lips are less thick, the nose 
less flat, the lower part of the face is not remarkably promi- 
nent, and the forehead is often as high and as amply deve- 
loped as in Europeans, (Note C). The colour of the skin 
appeared to me, in most of the individuals I saw, to be a 
dark umber-brown, frequently approaching to black, while in 
others it had a tinge of yellow or red ; but the skin is so often 
smeared with red ochre, that it is not easy to judge accu- 
rately of its real native tint* The Gaffer men are in general 
tall, though not gigantic, and extremely well proportioned; 
indeed their fine forms and easy attitudes often remind one 
of ancient statues ; but they are more remarkable for activity 
than for strength, and it is said, have generally been found 
inferior in muscular power to British soldiers. They wear no 
clothing except the skin cloak or karassy and this is worn 
only as a protection against weather, not with tlie view of 
concealing any part of the body. The skins of which these 
cloaks are made, are dressed in such a manner as to be as 
soft and pliable as glove-leather, and acquire a red-brown 
colour, which is not at all un pleasing to the eye. Many of 
the chiefs wear mantles of leopard’s skin, prepared with the 
hair on. They ornament their hair, on great occasions, with 
red-ochre, which is applied in a very elaborate manner, the 
hair being twisted up into a multitude of little separate knots 
or lumps, and every knot carefully covered over with grease 
and ochre. This process, which is performed by the women, 
is said to be very long -.and tedious; but the appearance 
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which results from it, though whimsical in on? eyes, is consi- 
dered by them as highly ornamental. In truth, I do not see that 
this practice is in any degree more barbarous or irrational than 
that of covering the hair with white powder, which not long 
ago was so fashionable in the most civilized parts of Europe. 

The Caifer women, of whom I did not see a great many, 
are not so well shaped or so good-looking as the men, but 
have very good-humoured countenances. The chief distinc- 
tive peculiarity in their dress is that they do not go bare- 
headed like the other sex, but wear a cap of dressed leather, 
shaped a little like a turban, and decorated with beads and 
brass buttons. Their cloak, which is generally much orna- 
mented with these same articles, is arranged more decently 
than that of the men, being in general wrapt close round 
them, and covering them from the throat to the ancles ; but 
the unmarried women sometimes fasten it round the waist 
ill the manner of a petticoat, leaving the upper part of the 
person exposed. Beneath this garment they wear a diminu- 
tive apron of the same material, covered with beads. 

Among the CalFers who assembled at Block Drift, was a 
very strange-looking personage, a son of the chief Eno. His 
form and features were like those of the other Gaffers, but 
the colour of his skin a disagreeable reddish- white, not like 
the ordinary complexion of Englishmen, but with a stronger 
and more uniform tint of red, so that he looked somewhat as 
if he had been scalded or half-flayed, and had certainly a 
most repulsive appearance. His hair was of a sandy-yellow 
colour, but as woolly as that of his countrymen. He was 
tall and robust, and was considered as a bold and able war- 
rior, though said to share in the weakness of sight which has 
often been remarked in Albinos. 

Another remarkable personage present at the conference 
was Sutu or Sootoo, the chief widow of Gaika; her bulk was 
immense, and her figure most extraordinary, the projection 
behind rivalling that of the famous Hottentot Venus. This 
truly marvellous accumulation of fat in the rear is, as it ap- 
pears, not quite confined to the Hottentot race, for Sutu is a 
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Tambookie CafFer^ as the great wives^^ of the chiefs of the 
Amakosa are most usually. It is very possible^ however^ 
that she may have some Hottentot blood in hen 

All the CafFers at Block Drifts with the exception of their 
chiefsj, were armed with their national weapon^ the light spear 
or javelin^ which they themselves call Vmhonto^ but to which 
the colonists have given the name of Assagai. It lias a slen- 
der shaft about five feet long, made of the very tough and 
elastic wood which the Dutch call Assagai-hout, and an iron 
head or blade, somewhat like that of a lance, generally with- 
out any barb, but sharp at the edges as well as at the point. 
The whole thing is very light, and is but a paltry weapon 
against European troops ; it can be thrown fifty or sixty yards 
with effect, but beyond that distance they have no certainty 
of aim. Another weapon used by the Amakosa is the Kirrie 
ov Keerky which is simply a thick stick of a very hard and 
heavy wood, with a knob at one end } this is likewise used as 
a missile, and it is said that they can hring down birds on the 
wing with it. A considerable number of these people are 
now provided with fire-arms, and though, as yet, few are ex- 
pert in the use of them, there seems to be no reason why the 
Caffers should not in time become as skilful marksmen as the 
North American Indians. They will in that case be truly 
formidable enemies in the bush. Macomo, I have been told, 
is a good shot. The frontier colonists, notwithstanding their 
dread and hatred of these people, have been induced by the 
allurements of gain to supply them with muskets and ammu- 
nition, and it is said that an active contraband trade in 
these articles has been carried on in spite of tlie military 
posts. 

Whether the Amakosa can be called a brave people, may 
admit of doubt ^ certainly the mode in which they carry on 
their warfare, at least against the English, does not exhibit 
this quality, if they possess it. Their practice is td avoid 
open encounters as much as possible, and not to attack in a 
body unless they have an immense superiority of numbers. 
They lurk in the bush, hang; on the flanks and rear of the 
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hostile troopSj throw their assagais from behind thickets and 
rocks, and disperse and creep away under covert if attacked* 
Their desperate assault on Graham’s Town^ in 1819^ was the 
most remarkable deviation from this system^ and their disaster 
on that occasion has probably deterred them from repeating 
the experiment. Accordingly, in the last war, they inflicted 
but little loss on our troops, and as far as could be ascer- 
tained, did not suffer very much in return. Nor can they, 
with any reason, be blamed for avoiding open encounter with 
men whose superiority of weapons and of skill they have ex- 
perienced, or for carrying on the war in the manner most 
safe and advantageous to themselves. 

These people are, I am told, remarkably tenacious of life, 
so that hardly any wound which is not immediately fatal, 
will prevent them from effecting their retreat^ and often, 
when mortally hurt, they will run like deer for miles before 
they drop. Living in a peculiarly fine and healthy climate, 
subsisting chiefly on milk, and neither wasted by toil nor 
pampered with indulgence, they are subject to few diseases. 
But many of them, especially the chiefs, have suffered much 
from the introduction of spirituous liquors. The late Gaika, 
of whom there is an interesting account in Barrow’s Travels, 
is said to have perished mainly from this cause. 

May 5th, — I now return to my narrative. Leaving Block 
Drift very early in the morning, we travelled over a beau- 
tiful, verdant, hilly country, with much wood, to Fort Arm- 
strong on the Kat River. It is surprising how superior the 
country beyond the Great Fish River is, in point of beauty, 
to that on the colonial side of the stream 3 and it is said to im- 
prove still farther after you cross the Keiskamma. But this 
fine territory is not considered so valuable for grazing, as 
much of that within the colony, for the grass is in general 
what is called sour that is, rank and unwholesome for 
cattle, 

Leaving behind us the rich and picturesque basin of the 
Chumie, and takinga direction about N.W., we passed under' 
the brow of the Katberg, a fine mountain-range clothed with 
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woodj and descended to the valley of the Kat River^ wliieli 
is one of the principal tributaries of the Great Fish River. 

The situation of Fort Armstrong is remarkably picturesque. 
The river comes winding with a graceful sweep round the 
high tongue of land on w'hich the fort is built^ and the hills 
on the left bank rise steeply from the water's edge, in parts 
covered with thick woods of Euphorbias and other strange 
treeSj in others showing bold escarpments of sandstone rock, 
half mantled with creeping evergreens. At some distance, 
on the N. and N.W., are high and picturesque mountainS|, 
among which the craggy peak of the Didima is the most 
conspicuous. The cliffs near the river are stratified with re- 
markable distinctness, in thick horizontal beds, which are 
divided by vertical fissui*es into regularly rectangular blocks, 
so as to give to the whole a striking resemblance to the an- 
cient Etruscan walls of Cortona and Fiesola. 

We remained here the whole of the 6th, The cutting wind 
from which we had suffered two or three days before, had 
died away, and the severe cold was succeeded by %"ery great 
heat; such are the rapid alternations usual in this climate, 
which is nev'Crtheless extremely healthy. Fort Armstrong, 
standing on a naked rock, and half surrounded by steep hills 
which reflect the glare of the sun, is extremely hot, nor is it 
considered by the officers as an agreeable quarter. 

At this place I saw a young gnoo, which belonged to an 
officer of the 75th Regt., and was so tame and fearless that it 
took food from off the breakfast-table, and could hardly be 
driven av/ay. In the structure of this animal there is, a cu- 
rious mixture of the characters belonging to the bufialo and 
to the antelope tribe ; the former predominating in tlie shape 
of the head, the horns, and the neck, the latter in the slender 
and flexible limbs, while the thick mane standing upright 
along the ridge of the neck, and the flowing tail which resem- 
bles that of a horse, complete the singularity of its appear- 
ance. ; In. their wild state, as I have been told, when chased 
;or .alarmed, the gnoos alw^ single file, one follow- 

ing another, often to the number of several hundreds, l)iR> 
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ting with their heads and kicking up their heels as they go. 
The young one that I saw seemed good-natured^, though very 
boMj but the full-grown untamed animal is fierce and dan- 
gerous. 

The next day^ turning towards the S.W.^ we proceeded 
along the green valley of the Kat River, between very high 
and steep hills, indeed almost mountains, which are partly 
covered with thick wood, and partly with a kind of open 
shrubbery of acacias. The hills, throughout this part of the 
country, have a general tendency to the flat-topped or table 
shape. We repeatedly crossed the river, which flows in a 
very tortuous channel, deeply sunk between steep banks, and 
overhung and almost concealed by a thick growth of weeping 
willows and other trees. Our day’s journey, of about twenty- 
seven miles, ended at Fort Beaufort, where, as everywhere 
else in this frontier tour, I met with the greatest hospitality 
and kindness from the officers. This military post is situ- 
ated on a somewhat elevated platform or peninsula, almost 
encircled by the Kat River, which is rapid and muddy, but 
neither broad nor deep, and is confined between very high, 
almost precipitous, thickly-wooded banks. 

May 8th.' — -We spent the 8th at Fort Beaufort, from 
whence two days^ journey, in a direction somewhat to the 
westward of S., brought us back to Graham's Town. We 
passed the intermediate night atTomlinson^s Inn, on the banks 
of the Koonap, not far from its junction with the Great Fish 
River, and next clay forded the latter stream near Fort 
Brown, where it is much less considerable than at Trom- 
peter’s Drift. The country between the two rivers, and 
southward to within five or six miles of the town, is ex- 
tremely rugged, and covered ■ with ■ thick bush.: , From Fort 
Beaufort to Graham's Town is a journey, not including stop- 
pages, of fifteen hours in an ox- waggon, and may thence be 
estimated at about forty-five miles. 

We were escorted in this little tour by detachments of 
the Hottentot cox’ps, or Cape Mounted Rifles, who are, or 
^ were at that time, the only cavalry in the colony, and seem 

IT 2 
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well suited for the frontier service. The officers are Englisbj 
the men partly of mixed breed and partly genuine Hotten- 
tots. These latter people, of whom I saw a considerable 
number in Graham’s Town and its neighbourhood, have a 
most peculiar and repulsive physiognomy. The form of the 
face is singularly angular, owing to the excessive projection 
of the cheek-bones, the shrunk and pinched appearance of 
the lower part of the cheeks, and the sharpness of the chin ; 
the mouth is prominent and the lips thick; the eyes very 
small and narrow, and rather obliquely placed ; the forehead 
depressed; the nose flattened in a remarkable degree, so 
that the upper part of it appears to be quite obliterated, 
while the nostril-s are large and wide. The colour is a light 
and slightly yellowish brown, very like that of a dead oak- 
leaf. The plates in Le Vaillant’s Travels do not at all exag- 
gerate the usual ugliness of this strange race; but whether 
his account of their moral character is correct, I cannot tell. 
I never saw any of them in their original state of wild inde- 
pendence, and if they ever were such as he describes them, 
they have sadly deteriorated by the contact of civilized 
man. 

The Hottentots are mostly of small stature; the majority 
of those in the Cape corps, at least of the new levies, are 
under five feet high, and they are possessed of very little 
muscular strength. Their hands and feet are small and 
delicate, in which particular they differ very remarkably from 
the negroes. 

The number of genuine Hottentots within the colony at the 
present day, is small compared with that of the mixed breeds, 
or Bastaards as they are called, in whom the blood of the abo- 
riginal race is crossed with that of the Dutch, the negro, or 
the Malay. The Bastaards are much superior in size and 
strength to the Hottentot race. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER IV, 


(A) The following list contains the most remarkable plants which were in 
blossom in the wooded dells or kloofs near Graham’s Town, daring the months 
of April, May, and June : 


Anemone Caffra* 

Eugenia Zeyhetiy Harv. 
Ficus ^ sp. 

Rhus^ 2 sp. 

Brachyltsna dentata^ De C. 
Euryoys spathaceus^ De C. 
Uamolepis curyopoides, De C. 
Burchellia Capensis. 
Bimhuria ellipticay Harv, 
Niehuhria venosa (new sp.) 
Testudinaria sylvatica. 


Pelargonium zonale* 
Podalyria lancifolia^ E. et Z. 
Dolichos. 

Ochna arhorea, 

Halleria lucida, 

Strepiocarpus R€a;iu 
jrusticia, 2 sp. 

Plectranthus^ 2 sp. 

Thuia cupressoides. 

Clematis hrachiata* 
Myroiphyllum asp aragoi des. 


Among rocks, in more exposed and sunny situations, I noticed particularly s 


Crassula lycopodioides^ De C. 

C.falcatai and Other sp. of the same genus. 
Mesemhrianthevvum tigrinunij and several other sp. 
Senecio suhnudus^ De C, 

Cineraria saxifraga^ De C. 

Euryopis A Igoensis^ De C, 

Tephrosia grandidora, 

Psoralea hracteata, 

Eidigoferay Sp. * 

Acrostichum, sp. 

Pteris Calomelanos. 

Aspidium coriaceuin. 

And on the grassy hills : 


Heliophila virgata. 

Iderniannia plicata, 

H, poh/niorphaj E, et Z. 
Struthiola iornentosa. 

Baisy 2 sp. 

Helichrysum anomalumy De C, 
H. subglomeratumyB^Q^Cx, 

H. squamosum, Th. 

PL cephaloideumy De C. 

H. nudifolium, De €. 
if. teretifoUum, De C. 
Gladiolus JlorihimduSo 
TriUmia securigera (7) 


Tricho7tema toscum, 

Dolichos Capensis. 

Cluytia e7’icoides. 

Monsonia ovata. 

Poly gala simplex, 

Senecio concolor^ De C, 

S. iriplinerviSy De C. 

S. pinifoHm, 

Kohautia AmatymUcay E. ei Z. 
Cheenosioma polyanthum, Benth. 
Nycterinia Cape^isis, Benth. 
Goniphocarpus crispus. 

Eiica €%rviJlo 7 'a^ 
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Tlie plants common to the neighbourhood of Gape Town and that of Gra- 
ham's Towoj are not numerous. The following list contains those which 
r observed: 

Pi’Otea cyniiroides. 

Fiisanus compressus, 

Frica ce^'inthoides, 

Tarchonanthus camphoratv^, 

Qalla J^thiopica, 

Lobelia r.oronopifolia^ 

Woilea AfTicana. 

The Heaths and Proteas are comparatively rare in this part of the colony ; 
so likewise are the Pestiacecei which are the most abundant of all plants in the 
south-western districts, but which are here, in great measure, superseded by 
real grasses. On the other hand, certain tribes of plants, which are almost or 
quite wanting in the western districts, are represented in the eastern by several 
species ; such, in particular, are the Acanthaceee^ Apoeynaeece^ Bignoniacew^ 
Ituhiace(E^ and Capyaridece, It is remarkable, also, that these are groups which 
belong chiefly to tropical regions ; and that the Flora of the eastern part of 
the Cape colony thus seems to approximate more to that of the tropics than 
does that of the western part, although the temperature of Albany is not higher 
(indeed, if anything, rather lower), than that of the Cape district. From what 
little we know of the plants of the Natal coast, it would seem that the tropical 
character there becomes more decided, and that the peculiar vegetation of tbe 
Cape is gradually shaded off, as it were, into that of equinoctial Africa.’’^ 

Three large species Aloe are very common in the environs of Graham’s 
Town, where their tall and stately spikes of glowing red flowers form the most 
striking ornaments of the rocks and ravines. The tallest kind, which fre- 
quently grows to the height of fifteen feet and even more, is the AIoq arbores- 
cenSf pretty well represented in Redout^’s “Plantes grasses.” A second is 
the same which I have mentioned in note D to the preceding chapter, and which 
I suppose to be Aloe ferox* Of the third I can find no figure; it is perhaps Aloe 
of Haworth, and of the 2nd edition of “ Hortus Kewensis,’' but the 
very brief and unsatisfactory character of that genus is not sufficient to identify 
it. The flowers of this third kind are exactly like those of A, arhormenss but 
the stem is seldom more than five feet high, and remarkably thick; the 
leaves are much shorter than those of the above-mentioned species, straight, 
not recurved, flat on the upper side, moderately convex on the under, edged 
with short, close-set, reddish-brown prickles ; their colour is a deep green, 
and they are marked with numerous, longitudinal, straight veins or ribs, which 
as far as I have seen, are peculiar to this species, and seem w entitle it to the 
name of iineata, 

(B) The weeping willow which abounds on the banks of the Fish River, Kat 
River, and other streams of the Caffer country, is not the true Babylonian Wil- 


Psoralea pinnatn. 
Tephrosia Capensis. 
Chironia haecifera. 
Myrnne^ Sp. 

Cliffbrtia st7'ohilifera. 
MesembryanthemAim eduk. 


* See Harvey’s Genera of South African Plants. 
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lowj commonly cultivated in England, but a distinct speciesj very similar in its 
mode of growth, and almost equally beautiful. 

(C) I must say, that I never saw a Caflfer resembling the portrait which is 
given in Dr, Pritchard’s work on the History of Mankind (ed, 3, vol. 2, plate 5) ; 
it may have been like some one individual, but it is by no means a characteris- 
tic specimen of the race. 

It is a curious fact, stated in that work, that the CaflFer language resembles 
the Coptic, in forming the tenses of verbs, and the numbers and cases of nouns, 
by prcJiwM syllables, not by changes of termination as in the European lan- 
guages. The prefix Ama^ in the Caffer tongue, marks the plural number, as in 
Amokosah the plural of Kosah; and they have a great variety of other prefixes. 


BOTANICAL INFORM ATION. 


Bioan River Botany, 

The late letters from Mr. Drummond have brought the 
following information respecting Swan River Botany. 

“ By a ship now about to sail (January IGth^ 1843);, I send 
two fine species of AnigozanthuSy collected by my son in the 
vicinity of the Moore River. Of the golden-flowered kind 
I gave some account before 5'^ it is highly beautiful; and^ 
though approaching A, flavida in character, is readily distin- 
guishable from all the varieties of that truly protean plant; by 
its sickle-shaped; hairy leaves. The dark-flowering one; of 
which but two specimens have ever been found in bloom, is 
a real mourning -flotoer ; the upper portion of its stem and 
lower portion of the corolla being covered as with a black 
velvet ; the corolla is deeply cleft and expands about 2 inches. 
This species is not allied to any other yet dis- 

covered in the Swan River settlement. 

During ray journey to the South; it came to my knowledge 
that the natives use the tuberous roots of Anigozanthns flavida 

See vol. i, p. 627-8, for a description of this and several other beauti- 
ful species of Aiji/ozatjMws. 
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for food, selecting such as are going to flower following 
year. The terminations of the roots of such plants arC: about 
the same sisje as those of the Florentine Iris^ and when in the 
state above specified, contain much starch,* the natives call, 
them CattitciL Along with the Anigozanthiis^ you will find a 
few seeds of the beautiful Boronia^ detected by Mrs. Molloy, 
and which I have named B. MoUoy<je\^^ 


April 26th, 1843. 

I feel anxious respecting the safety of two boxes which 
were despatched to you in January last. They contain about 
five hundred species of plants^ not sent to you before, among 
them three or four new genera of Proteacece and two most 
beautiful species of Anigozantlms ; the yellow-flowered one I 
consider to be the very loveliest plant which this country can 
boast. There are also several letters and journals of mine in 
the box. 

I have lately obtained another species of Bryandra^ or per- 
haps Hemiclidia^ for it answers to the character of that 
genus in possessing a seed-vessel^ densely covered with long 
ferruginous hairs, its substance thin and opening at the top 
and sides 5 the seeds are wingless ; but it differs by bringing 
sometimes two seeds to maturity, and in other charac- 
ters. 

The plant has the true habit of Btyandra; it is a low, 
much‘-bi*anchecl shrub, and the flowers, which I have only 
seen in a withered state, are produced on the old stems i the 
style appears very long in proportion to the size of the inflo- 
rescence, and is villous, with long hairs at the lower part. 
The discovery of this shrub is due to my youngest son, who 
gathered it in the Moore River district. 

In my former letters I mentioned to you Mrs. Molloy as a 
most ardent botanist, who had detected many of the finest 
productions of this country, and both cultivated them herself 
in her garden in Vase district, and sent seeds to Captain 


* See vol. ii, p. 169 and jyi. 
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Mangles^ thus introducing them to England, I am sorry to 
tell you that I have just heard of her decease^ in the prime, of 
life. This melancholy event frustrates the hopes I had enter- 
tained of her transmitting to you a particular aceount of the 
plants in her neighbourhood, which she had purposed doing y 
hut Providence has willed it otherwise. 

We have a most curious little plant, nowin blossom, which 
I suspect to belong to Cyperace(B^ but cannot refer it satis- 
factorily to any of Mr. Brown’s genera. It covers a larger 
portion of the virgin pastures in Australia than perhaps any 
other production whatever, being equally abundant on clay, 
sand, and loam, and growing wherever there is grass, except 
on the alluvial flats. It springs up in dense patches, from 
one or two inches to as many yards in diameter, the larger 
clumps having, no doubt, taken ages to acquire such a size* 
To me its affinity seems between the Cyperacea and the true 
y7^asses $ the leaves are grass-like, and about four inches high, 
somewhat hispid, and having broad, membranaceous, sheath- 
ing bases, which inclose the young shoots and the flower- 
stalk, itself about half an inch high. Immediately below the 
flowers are three bracteas, analogous to the involucral leaves 
of the CyperuSy and above these are five or six glumaceous 
bracteas, of a green colour on the hack, but their edges are 
white and membranous, sometimes tinged with purple ; in 
each of these bracteas there is a germen, crowned with a style 
about three-quarters of an inch long, white or rose-coloured, 
villous, and cleft nearly half-way down into three or four 
parts 5 the anthers are three or four in number, two lines 
long, and borne on filaments measuring an inch in length. 
This little plant, as you will perceive by the specimens sent 
home, is individually quite inconspicuous, and yet it is very 
remarkable, for in some cases, when in a flowering state, 
the anthers are so numerous as completely to hide the leaves, 
giving its tufts the appearance of golden cushions/^ 

September 1843. 

I have now the pleasure of sending a box of seeds for the 
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Royal Gardens at Kew, and only regret that the number of 
species is not so great as I could wisli^ owing to the impossi- 
bility of collecting largely during a journey made with 
loaded pack-horses^, except near the places where we stop for 
the night. There are a number of small sets of seeds which 
I should wish to selb if you can obtain me any purchasers of 
them ; in alb even the smallest^ of these collections there are 
abundance of seeds of the splendid Boronia Molloy (B^ th.Q yel-* 
low Anigomnihus^ and several other new and interesting 
plants. 

I also transmit a series of letters on the Botany of our 
colony^ published in the Enquirer/^ a Swan River news- 
paper; and though incomplete^ for some of them are missing, 
they contain the fullest information I have been able to give 
of those plants used for food by the natives. There are also 
five or six sheets of notes, descriptive of those plants which I 
have sent you, especially the Cryptogamia ; of the latter tribe 
there are upwards of three hundred species in the different 
boxes, which afford a fair idea of the productions of our 
colony in the way of Mosses^ &c. If any of the purchasers 
of my Phenogamous plants should be desirous of having the 
Swan River Cryptogamia also, I shall he happy to supply 
them, and will take care to procure the sea-weeds^ which the 
distance of this place (Hawthornden) from the coast has 
hitherto prevented my collecting/^ 

James Dbummond. 


The Bermuda Cedar. 

The following interesting observations on the Bermuda or 
Pencil Cedar ^ figured and described at Tab. I, p. 141, of 
the last volume of this Journal, have been kindly communi- 
cated to the Editor, by his Excellency, Colonel Reid, the 
Governor of that colony. 

The inhabitants of Bermuda are not aware what the dis- 
tinctions may be which have induced botanists to class the 
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Bermuda Cedar as a separate species, and they believe it to be 
no other than the Virgiman Cedar ^ altered and improved by 
soil and climate. This opinion is notj however^ based on exact 
observation^ though' attention- has recently been directed to 
this question^, in the hope of solving it, by comparing speci- 
mens of the two trees. 

Neither do they consider the Bermuda Cedar as the wood 
fhow. used in the manufacture of pencils in Great Britain | for 
it is not an article of exportation intended for this object, 
and it is both harder and of a darker colour than pencils 
usually are. 

Wherever cultivation is neglected, the Cedar springs up in 
Bermuda, and it comes to maturity in about thirty or forty 
years. Looking from the tops of the hills, the central and 
widest part of the islands has the appearance of an uninter- 
rupted forest. Though the trees seldom square to more than 
eight inches, and work with these dimensions to twenty or 
thirty feet long, yet the timber is of great value, particularly 
in ship-building. When felling it for this purpose, part of 
the root is cut out along with the stem of the tree, and the 
degree of curvature required for the timbers of a ship is given 
to it by the angle which the root and the stem form with each 
other. By this mode, the grain of the wood is never cut cross- 
wise. It does not shrink, and requires no seasoning, but is 
built into the ships fresh from the forest. Owing to this 
quality, the Bermuda trading-vessels are drier than any 
others, and thus possess a great advantage in the carrying- 
trade of provisions for the supply of the West Indies, 

Small as the islands are, they afforded timber enough for 
the construction of many small vessels for the Eoyal Navy 
during the war ; and although all their merchant-vessels are 
cedar-huilt, there now, in 1843, remain in the woods trees 
about to go' to decay, ' / ' : 

Bermuda is sometimes exported to the West In- 

dies for the construction of buildings, as tho toMie mts 
rarely touch it^ 

* So in England^ chest lined with cedan preserves furs or woollen 
articles from the attacks of moths. 
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The basis of these islands under water must be only mat- 
ter for conjecture* The coral insect is at work in the sea 
around them^ but the land itself is chiefly formed of sand^ 
composed of finely broken shells and corals^ first cast on 
shore by the waves during storms^ and then arranged into 
little hills by the winds. Saline particles seem to form a crusty 
which new storms again cover with fresh sand, and thus are 
the hills formed into laminated rock, none of the layers, how- 
ever, lying steeper than the sand would roll to. In higher 
latitudes, frost would annually break up the formation and 
destroy it ; but at Bermuda, water does not freeze. The win- 
ters of Virginia are comparatively very cold, and this may 
perhaps be the reason for a dilFerence in quality in the cedars 
of the two countries. The softest of the Bermuda rock is 
cut for building purposely by the carpenter^s cross-cut saw, 
and the finest roots of the cedar-trees are often found to have 
grown through this soft building-stone. The dark hue of 
the Cedar bestows a sombre appearance on the landscape of 
Bermuda, yet it is a very valuable gift of nature to the islands. 
Besides its worth as timber, being an evergreen of the earliest 
growth, it is admirably well adapted to form shelter against 
high winds, which, of all lands, small islands, lying in mid- 
ocean, require the most. Under the shelter of the Cedar ^ 
the little vallies between the undulated hills, are capable of 
forming the finest orange-groves 5 for the Bermuda orange is 
of large size and of excellent qnality- 

The Bermnda Cedar^ where it has room enough to expand 
itself, is of a conical shape, with wide* spreading branches at 
bottom, and when healthiest, with a slender-pointed top. 
If neglected, the trees grow close together, and their slen- 
der summits striking against their nearest neighbours in 
storms of wind, become broken, to the great injury of the 
trees. In a young state, they may be trimmed and clipped, 
as the yew tree, and, like it, formed into a very close hedge. 
They are difiiculfc to transplant, except when very small, and 
■ the , entire ;tap-root taken up uninjured, along with a sod or 
ball of earth. 
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The West India Islands have been proved to be too hot 
for the Bermuda Cedar ^ at leasts in St Tincent^ it is but a 
stunted tree/^ 

W/R. 


B01SSIEB3 Botany of Spain and of Greece. 

Our readers will be glad to be furnished with the following 
intelligence^ communicated by M. Boissier. 

“ Our late political disturbances have caused my correspond- 
ence to fall much into arrears. You are perhaps aware that 
I received a wound during these commotions^ and though 
happily not in itself severe^ the consequences of this accident 
have kept me long indisposed. 

My work on Spain is immediately to be resumed, and I 
trust quickly completed ; for all the plates, except four or five, 
have already appeared, and I have only to give a few general 
remarks on Botanical Geography^ and some additions and 
corrections. 

You do me much honour in asking for some particu- 
lars respecting my last journey, with a view to their inser- 
tion in your Journal of Botany ; but hitherto I have been 
unable to comply with this desire. The expedition in ques- 
tion was of too rapid and, if I may so express myself, too su- 
perficial a nature, to allow of my making many connected 
observations ; but you may rest assured that I will, if possible, 
during the approaching summer, draw up a sketch, at least, 
of the vegetable productions and botanical aspect of the coun- 
tries which I visited. As regards my collections, I was suc- 
cessful in procuring many fine plants in Greece, where I 
spent April and the early part of May, botanizing, to my great 
delight, over those classical localities whose names are full of 
stirring associations. Mounts Parnassus, Hymettus, and 
Pentelicus were explored, and Taygetus 5 the latter, indeed, 
still much covered with snow. In spite of the noble Flora 
Grmca^ published by Sibthorp and Smith, much yet remains 
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to be discovered in Greece^ and many of the commonest plants 
are very imperfectly known. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the enormous cost of the Flora Graci? should neces- 
sarily limit its difFusioUj and together with the worthlessness 
of the diagnoses in Prodromus^ render it impossible to 
make out the species without consulting the beautiful plates. 
At Geneva this disadvantage is severely felt, and 1 daily regret 
it when pursuing my labours. 

From the end of May to the middle of July, I spent my 
time in exploring the environs of Smyrna, the valley of the 
Meander, part of the plains of Caria, and many of the 
loftier hills in the districts of Cadmus, and Sypilus, The 
vegetation there was highly interesting, as it presented a 
transition between the Mediterranean Flora and that of Asia 
and the Levant, which latter continued to prevail and to gain 
the ascendancy. It is remarkable that a country of such 
easy access should be so imperfectly known as to its botany ; 
most of the species which I gathered are undescribed, if I 
may judge of the whole from those families which I have 
hitherto investigated. My excursions were terminated by 
Constantinople, Broussa, and the Olympus of Bithynia ; on 
tbe latter I encamped for a week, and found there all the 
species enumerated by Sibthorp, with others which he does 
not mention. Towards the close of this summer, I trust 
that my plants will be arranged and examined, and I shall 
then feel great pleasure in putting aside a set for you.^' 


Botany in Russia. 

Ewtract of a Letter from Dr. Von Fischer, of the Imperial 
Gardens of St. Petersburg, 

March 24j 1844, 

have not much botanical news to give you. It is 
probable you have already heard that Trinius, so well known 
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by his labours among the Grasses^ after much and protracted 
suffering has quitted this world for a better life. His va-- 
luable Herbariumj exclusively Gramine^ef he had presented 
some years ago, to the Imperial Academy of Science i mA. 
Dr. Ruprecht, (author of a Monograph of the BambuseiB)y h 
now working upon it, Trinius" post at the Academy is not 
yet filled, but will probably be given to Dr. C, A, Meyer, my 
assistant and former fellow labourer with Ledebour ; it will be 
an excellent choice on the part of the Academy* and if Dr, 
Ruprecht, who is clever and well understands his bu- 
siness, should be nominated as Meyer^s assistant, it would 
be well; at present he is only Keeper of the Botanical Mu- 
seum of the Academy. 

Dr. Meyer has begun and nearly completed a Monograph 
of the Brazilian species of Erythro^ylon ; he has got the 
Berlin and Vienna collections for examination and I expect 
you will consider the work well done. He is now about to 
finish, with me, the third Enumeratio of Schrank’s plants, 
which you shall receive as soon as complete. We look for 
the return of Schrank to St, Petersburgh towards the end 
of the coming summer. I made him promise to penetrate 
the Trans^Uralian South West Steppes, before leaving Si- 
beria altogether, in order to search for Pugionium cornutim, 
that most interesting and puzzling species, which Bunge 
transforms, at a touch, from a Cruciferous to a Chempodia-- 
ceous plant : — a bold stroke, is it not ? If found any where 
in Russia, it must inhabit those parts of the Western limits 
of Siberia, As soon as Schrank comes back, bis plants will 
be distributed, and you may depend upon receiving a good 
set. The most interesting production which rewarded his 
researches last summer, not far from the borders of Lake 
Balkhash, was unfortunately so rare that he only found 
four or five specimens : it is a Cymmoriim^ (probably grow- 
ing on the roots of a Chempodiaceous plant) ^ and. i^ nearly 
related to Ggn. coccineum. Many of Schrank^s species have 
been gathered likewise by M. Karelin, who travelled at the 
expense of the Moscow Naturalists^ Society. I suppose you 
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have already received a collection from that Society^ for I 
know it was their intention to send you one.. 

Professor Bunge of Dorpat is very busy describing the 
collections which the late Dr. Lehmann made during his 
journeys to Bokhara and Samarcmid: there are several 
coincidences between them and the plants found by Karelin^ 
Sclirank and Bruner (?)j but the greater number are new ; 
his observations will hardly be ready for publication before 
next autumn. 

Steven is overwhelmed with administration business and 
can hardly do any thing for Natural History; he intends 
disposing of his valuable collections, botanical and entomo- 
logical, and his library too. 

Ledebour^s Flora is a most meritorious undertaking and 
a difficult task ; but for the assistance of Government he 
never could have ventured upon it. 

Professor Trautvetter of Kiew, who was formerly as- 
sistant at the Botanic Garden here, has begun publishing 
leones Plantarum Florm Rossieesy in conjunction with Lede-* 
hour, who superintends the engraving of the plates at 
Munich. 

Turchaninoff intends leaving Siberia to settle in the 
South of Russia, 

Professor MiddendorfF, sent out by the Academy of Science^ 
has accomplished the most hazardous journey ever under- 
taken; he started from Turnkhausk on the Yeriissey, cross- 
ing the Tundra^ (you are aware the Tundra is the range of 
snowy deserts towards the Frozen Ocean, where there is no 
growth of trees whatever), to the Tiinura (or Tymurah) 
River. There, in the end of April, the thermometer of 
Fahrenheit indicated 3d degrees below zero. He fortu- 
nately reached the sea in August, but the ice prevented 
farther progress, and, in returning, he barely escaped with Ms 
life, his boat being shattered by the ice. By the end of 
August, . the temperature was again 12 degrees below zero, 
and heavy snow-storms came on; so that feeling too . ill to 
^proceed, he was compelled to sen^^ away his companions to 
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seek for assistance^ the Saraoyedes never going so:Ar Nortli, 
because of the absence of those lichens which are necessary 
for the support of their rein-deer. So our poor traveller was 
left alonej his only shelter being a kind of hole, formed by 
the snow, and his sole subsistence a portion of his dog, which 
he had been obliged to kill and divide into five pieces for 
himself and his companions, together with a snow-grous, 
which he was so happy as to capture. Thus, solitary and 
seriously ill of fever, did eighteen long, apparently never- 
ending days pass over him ! At the clo^ie of that period, he 
bethought himself of some zoological specimens in spirits, and 
having drunk the liquor, he felt sufficiently revived to stir ; and 
reaching an eminence, perceived a moving object on the 
horizon, which proved to be his companions in search of 
him, accompanied by some friendly Samoyedes. God^s pro- 
vidence thus spared his life ! Dr. MiddendorfF is now 
recovered and gone to the East, to make new observations. 
He is a most energetic, undaunted traveller, as these inci- 
dents prove, and a very learned and talented naturalist. 

Dr. Kolenati, from Prague, is now in Russian Armenia, 
whence he has sent home many interesting botanical and 
zoological objects. 

Professor Koch of Jena has just returned from Koordistan, 
and is at Tiflis, whence he means to visit several hitherto 
unexplored parts of that and the neighbouring provinces. 

This is nearly all I have to tell of botanical informa* 
timi. Ere long you will receive our seeds and the catalogue, 
with some trifling observations. 

Your sincerely devoted 
Fischee.^^ 


Floea Azorica. 

We are happy to be able to state that a Floi^a of tlie 
Azores is preparing for publication in Germany. Our friend, 

VOL. TII. X 
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Mr* H*C* Watson^ visited that group of islands in the sumHier 
of 18425 and published his very .valuable remarks on their ve- 
getation in the pages of the present Journal.*^' Four years pre- 
viouslyj Messrs, Hochstetter and Guthnick spent some time 
in making botanical researches in the Azores^ and the former 
of these gentlemen, in conjunction with M. Seubert, has been 
employed on the collections thus formed, and is preparing a 
work under the title of Flora Azorica, quam ex collectioni- 
bus schedisqueHocHSTETTERipatris et filii elaboravit et Ta™ 
bulis XIV. mneis illustravit Mauritius Seubert/^ It is 
said that it would appear in Germany about Easter, and we 
trust it will soon arrive in England. 


Botany of the Antarctic Voyage. 

At page 247 of the last volume of our Journal, will be 
found some particulars of the Voyage of Her Majesty's dis- 
covery ships, Erebus and Terror, in the Polar regions of 
the southern hemisphere, and of the general results in refe- 
rence to Botany. The several places touched at, and more or 
less explored, are mentioned, until the return of the vessels 
to the Cape of Good Hope in the month of April 184S, after 
spending three summers in the fruitless attempt, notwith- 
standing the skill and valour of the commanding ofHcer and 
the courage and bravery of the crews, to reach the South Pole. 
Still, the shores of a great continent, Victoria Land, clothed 
with everlasting ice and snow, were discovered and traced for 
upwards of three hundred miles. These exhibited a mountain 
region of great elevation, from 9,000 to 12,000 feet, (one of 
these mountains an extinct volcano), and the latitude of 77i 
was attained, several degrees beyond what had been reached 
by any other navigator. Captain (now Sir James Clark) Ross 
brought his ships home in safety in October 1843, after a 
four years^ absence, and the collections of Natural History 
were all deposited in the British Museum, where it was our 

* See ii, p, 1, p, 125, and p, 394, 
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privilege to see them. Without such an inspection^ it would 
be difficult to form an idea of their extent and value: they 
reflect the highest credit on the officers of the ExpeditioTi* 
No small part of these collections is constituted by the Her- 
barium; and so numerous are the species^ and such is 
deemed their interest to the cause of science^ that upon 
a representation being made to Sir Robert Peel by the Lords 
of the A-dmiralty, supported by a powerful recommendation 
from Mr. Brown and Dr. Buckland^ that distinguished indi- 
vidual caused a grant to be made from the Treasury in aid of 
the publication of such portions of the Herbarium as are 
considered the most valuable; and the Botanist of the Expe- 
dition^ Dr. Joseph Dalton Hookerj is charged by the Admi- 
ralty with the superintendence and preparation of the work. 
Messrs. Reeve, Brothers^ Lithographers in Natural History, 
and Publishers, King William Street, London, authors of 
a very beautiful work on Shells, undertake the publication, 
which is to appear in monthly parts till the whole is com- 
pleted in 5 vols. royal quarto, with 500 beautifully executed 
lithographic plates of new or imperfectly known species ; co- 
loured and plain. The liberal assistance of government 
enables the uncoloured copies to be offered at the very low 
cost of 5^. each part, (8 plates and 2 sheets of closely printed 
letter-press) ; and even the illuminated copies [coloured from 
drawings or notes made on the spot), at the scarcely less 
moderate sum of 8s, each number. 

The Floras of many of the continents and islands visited 
are too well known to require that they should be even 
noticed here. It has been thought better to render those of 
the less explored regions as perfect as the present know- 
ledge of their Botany will allow : — and to divide the publica- 
tion into three separate and distinct portions, each complete 
ill itself; as follows : 

Part L Flora Antarctica. 

This is intended to embrace a complete history of the 
Vegetation of the Antarctic Regions, namely, such lands as 

X 2 
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are situated between the parallels of 50'* and 78^ south, the: 
utmost limit that has been attained by navigators. It will 
comprise an account of the plants of Lord AucHand^s 
and CampbelFs Islands,, of Kerguelen's and the Falkland 
Islands, of Tierra del Fuego, and of all the south circumpolar 
regions. Amongst other novelties will be included accounts 
of the of Kerguelen^s Island, a plant entirely new to 

science, though discovered and beneficially used during Cap- 
tain pook's voyage 5 the Tussao and other grasses of thfe Falk- 
landsj the Beech-treeSy evergreen and deciduous, of Cape 
Horn, and many productions of great botanical interest. 

In addition to the extensive collections made by the officers 
of the Erebus and Terror ^ during three years spent in high 
southern latitudes, the still unpublished Herbaria formed by 
Sir Joseph Banks^ F^^ in Cookes Voyage, 

and Menzies in that of Vancouver, all deposited in the 
British Museum, are placed at the author^s disposal by the 
kindness of Mr. Brown, as are also the plants of Captain 
Fitzroy’s Vo 3 ’’age, by Mr. Darwin and Professor Henslow. 
These materials, together with species from private Herbaria, 
especially that of Sir William Jackson Hooker of the Royal 
Botanic Garden at Kew, will enable the author to make a very 
important addition to the extra-tropical botany of the South- 
ern Hemisphere. 

No, I. of the Flora Antarctica will appear on the 1 st of June 
of the present year, and will be completed in 20 Parts with 1 60 
Plates; and subscribers are requested to send their names 
to Messrs. Reeves, No, 8, King William Street, Strand, This 
will be succeeded by : 

Part IL Flora Novjs ZEALAN,DiiE; 

or, the Botany of Nevv Zealand; and will contain not only all, 
the plants collected by the author in the Northern Island, 
but wiU include brief characters and more or less full descrip- 
tions, and remarks upon all that have been discovered by 
other voyagers, especially Sir Joseph Banks, Forster, Men- 
zies, (from the Southern Island), Allan and Richard Cunning- 
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lianij DiefFenbach, Mr. Bidwill^ Dr. Edgerley^ Dr. Logan^ 
Dt. Smclaiij and thougb last^ not least in point of import- 
ance^ tlie ricb collections’ recently sent to Sir W« J. Hooker 
by Mr. Colensoj several of whose new species have been 
already figured in the leones Plantarum.” During the year 
and a half that must elapse^ previous to printing this part of 
the general work, it is hoped that many novelties will be re- 
ceived from the middle island, which has as yet been but 
partially investigated ; and we earnestly invite those who may 
have it in their power to aid in rendering the Flora of New 
Zealand as complete as possible, that they will kindly do so, 
by the communication of good specimens. Even in the North- 
ern Island, the lofty mountains have been by no means inves- 
tigated as they deserve; yet we are well aware that the hasty 
visits paid to these elevated regions by Dr. DiefFeiibach, Mr. 
Bidwill, and Mr. Colenso, have been productive of several 
new and very remarkable plants. It has been already men- 
tioned in this Journal that four distinct species of Beech have 
been detected, inhabiting the mountain regions, or the south- 
ern extremity of the group ; and it is probable that they may 
be found sufficiently hardy to bear the climate of Britain. 
One of them {Fagusfusca^ Hook. Ic. Plant. Tabs. DCXXX, 
DCXXXI), is already in cultivation in the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens of Kew, but it is as yet too young to be planted abroad 
with a prospect of success. The Flora Novm Zealandiee will 
form 1 voi with 140 plates ; and will be succeeded lastly by : 

Part III, Flora TasmanioA; 

or, the Botany of Van Diemen^s Island, in 2, or probably 
3 volumes, illustrated with 200 plates. This will in itself be 
a Herculean task, and the author would shrink from the per- 
formance of it, were it notfor the aid which has been or will 
be afforded by his friends, whose names will be more' parti- 
cularly mentioned in the work itself; but it would be unpar- 
donable not to mention on the present occasion the valuable 
assistance and encouragement already experienced from Ro- 
nald Gunn, Esq,, the then Private- Secretary to the ^excel- 
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lent Governors Sir John Franklin^ who facilitated his re- 
searches in a way which no other person could have doncs 
and whose communications of new and rare species from dis- 
tricts never before trodden by the foot of a botanist^ have 
enriched Dr, Hooker^s Herbarium no less than that of his 
father. To Mr, Gunn we shall be indebted for the catalogue 
of Tasmanian plants being more complete than could other- 
wise have been expected^ considering the nature of the conn- 
try^ and the many portions yet unknown to the European, 


Hooker^ Species or Descriptions of all known 

Ferns, Part IL 

The Second Part of this work^ as promised at an early 
period in the number of our Journal for March^ has appeared 
with its accompaniment of 20 plates^ representing no less 
than 64 species. Of the letter-press the genus Dicksonia 
(including Balantium, Kaulf. Culcita^ Pr, Leptolsenna^ Pr, 
Cystodiumj J. Sm, and Patania^ Pr.)^ is concluded, and 51 
species, including dubious ones, enumerated, Cibotium, 
Kaulf, (Pinonia, Gaud,), has 6 species ; Deparia^ Hook, 2, 
Loxsoma, Br, 1 5 Hymenophyllum, Sm. 83 species ; and Tri- 
chomanes includes nearly the same number^ but will not be 
concluded till the following Part. The plates (partly illus- 
trative of the preceding number) contain 3 species of Wood- 
sia^ 20 of Dicksonia, 4 of Cibotium, 1 of Deparia, 29 of Hy- 
menophyllum, and 7 of Trichomanes. Part III of this work 
has been announced by Mr. Pamplin to appear in July, 


Hymenophyllacejs I Fine botanische Ahhandlnng von 
Prop, Dr, Karl B, Presl, Ato, with 12 Plates, Pi'ague^ 

. 1843 , 

Our own MS. of the species of the Genera of Hymeno- 
phyllum was scarcely a fortnight in the printer's hands, 
when we received the work just mentioned, from the able 
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pen. of Professor Presl, in which he describes the 
pftyllacem a natural order^ distinct from Filices. The work^ 
a pamphlet of 70 pages^ is^ however, chiefly occupied with 
the genera, into which the author has deemed it proper to 
divide this group. We had found it difficult to define with 
anything like precision the two genera Hymenophyllum and 
Trichomanes of Sir James Smith, but our author goes much 
farther. He divides the order into two Tribes, Trichoma- 
NOiDEiE (Trichomanes, Sm.), and Hymenophylloidejs 
(Hymenophyllum, Sm.). The first of these (Trichomanoideee) 
is again formed into two sections: L TRiCHOMANEiE, In- 
dusii limbus integer, patens v. erectus, truncatus v. repando- 
crenulatus 5 including 10 Genera : 1, Feea, Bory. 2, Hyme- 
nostachys, Bory. 3, Lecanum, Pr. 4, Cardiomanes, Pr. 
5, Trichomanes, Pr. 6, Ragatellus, Pr. 7^ Cephalomes, Pr. 
8, Neurophyllum, Pr. 9, Microgonium, Pr. 10, Abrodictyum, 
Pr. Sect. II. DiDYMOGLOssEiE. Indusii limbus bipartitus ; 
including 3 Genera: 11, Didymoglossum, Desv, 123 Merin- 
gium, Pr. 13, Hemiphlebium, Pr. And Tribe IL Hymeno- 
PHYLLOiDE^ is divided into 6 Genera, viz: 14, Leptocronium, 
Pr. 15, Myrmecostylum, Pr. 16, PtycophyUum. 17, Hymeno- 
phyllum, Pr. 18, Sphserocionium, Pr. 19, Hymen oglossum, 
Pr, The work is illustrated by characteristic figures of the 
new genera \ and here, as well as in the author’s Pteriio- 
logiai'' very slight difi’ereiices in the venation, as well as in 
the several parts of the fructification, involucre, receptacle, 
capsules, are employed in the formation of generic characters. 
An Appendix contains diagnoses of several Hymenophyl- 
lacese, many of which I think will be found under other names 
in our Species Filicum; and although it is not too late to 
give extracts of the characters as a supplement at the con- 
elusion of the genus Trichomanes in our next part, yet I fear 
it would rather add to than diminish the difficulty of study- 
ing the species of this most lovely portion of the Ferns. If 
our views of what should constitute distinguishing characters 
in Q, Gems are at variance with those of this acute author, 
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they would appear to be equally so on the subject of Species ; 
so that could I clearly understand his species and refer them 
in my judgment to those previously described (as probably 
must be done in many instances), it would only serve to mul- 
tiply the synonyms, already sufl&ciently numerous. Another 
source of confusion will arise from the fact that several of Mr. 
Cuming’s species from the Philippine Islands are here de- 
scribed, which the author is aware were named in the 2nd 
vol. of the Journal of Botany, published in May, 1841, by 
Mr. John Smith; but which he acknowledges he had not 
seen. Respecting these, I may just remark en passant, that 
the Trichomanes asplenoides, Pr. is T. curvatum, J. Sm. ; 
T. dimidiatum, Pr. is T. dissectum, J. Sm. ; T. saxifragoides 
Pr. is T. parvulum, Poir. and J. Sm. ; T. palmatura, Pr. is T. 
proliferum, Bl. and J. Sm. ; T. Luzonicum, Pr. is T. humile, 
Forst. and J. Sm. ; T. acutura, Pr. is T. glauco-fuscum, 
Hook.; T. millefolium, Pr. is T. achilleifolium, Willd. and 
J. Sm. ; T. apiifolium, Pr. and T. eminens are both T. mei- 
folium, Bory, and J. Sm. ; Didymoglossum serrulatum, 
Pr. is Hymenophyllum bivalve, Forst. and J. Sm. ; and D. 
longisetum is Trichomanes obscurum, Bl. and J. Sm. 


De Candolle’s Prodromus, Vol. VIIL 

In our Number for March of the present year this volume 
was announced as daily expected to arrive in England. It has 
come, and by this time many of our readers are doubtless in 
possession of it. The general nature of its contents was there 
alluded to, and we need only further add, that the son’s name 
which stands in the present title-page, does credit to that of 
the father. The volume is most appropriately dedicated to 
that illustrious parent : “ Memoriae suavissimm Parentis Op- 
timi Alphonsus filius Patria vestigia passu licet non aequo 
persequutus pio animo dedicabat.” 
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Bentham^ Botany of the Voyage of H. Mf 8. Sulphur. 

We have just received the Second Part of tins valuable 
workj which brings the Californian collection down to the 
Chempodiacem^ and it contains some new genera. For ex- 
ainple 3 a new genus of Phytolacceae, Stegnosperma {Tab. 12 .) 
Among CompositaBj Helogyne (Tab. 14) ;=^Perityle (Tab. 15) ; 
Coreocarpus (Tab, 16)5 Acoma (Tab. 17), and Amauria. 
Figures are also given of Calliandra Californica^ Benth. 
tab. 11 ; Hedyotis asperuloides^ Benth. tab. 13; Metastelmon 
Californicum^ tab. 18; Antirrhinum cyathiferum, tab. 19 | 
Hyptis lanifloraj tab. 20 ^ (all new species). 


Sertum Plantarum^ i?/ H. B. Fielding^ Esa. awe? 

George Gardner, F.L.S. Part 11. 

We had occasion to speak favourably of this useful work 
in a late number of the Journal on receiving the first part of 
it and we are happy to see a manifest improvement in the 
present portion, not only in the execution of the plates, 
as might be expected from the greater experience of the fair 
artist, but in the subjects also. Tab. 26 is Aplotaxis Simp- 
soniana, a fine Composita from the Himalayan Mountains ; 
t. Fuchsia pilosa ^ t. 28, F. confertiflora, both from Peru^ 
and t. 2.9, F. Caracensis from Caraccas ; tab. 30, 31, Poly- 
botrya apiifolia, J, Sm. from Luzon ; tab. 32, Asarum 
Hookeri (A. Canadense /3. Hook.) from N. W. America, 
and no doubt a distinct species ; tab. 33, Androstemma jun- 
ceum, Lindl. Swan Biver; tab, 34, Gomphia rotundifolia, 
Bahia; tab. 35, Gomphia Fieldingian a, Gardn. Pernambuco; 
tab. 36, Agaricus Gardneri, Berk, from Goyaz :— this is the 
curious phosphorescent Agaiig discovered by Mr. Gardner, 
of which there is an account in the Journal of Botany, vol. ii, 
p. 427« The whole plant gives out a bright phosphorescent 
light, somewhat similar to that emitted by the larger fire- 

* J^logijne, 'Nnit. Am. Phil. Trans, v- 7, p. 449, which, ho wever^ be- 
long to the same groups of Compositas as Mr. Beutham’s. 

, . VOL. III. - ■ T 
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flies, having a pale greenish hue* From this circumstance 
and' from growing on a palm^ it is called by the inhabitants 
^"^ Flor de Coco.^^ The plate of this is particularly well exe- 
cuted in chalk-lithographic (the others are done in line) and 
we almost regret it is not coloured. Tab. 37> Ciomeno- 
coma montana, Benth. from Guatemala. Tab. 38, Caly- 
cothrix flavescens. A, Gunn, from Swan River. Tab. 39, Tro- 
paeolum Bridgesii, from Chili. Tab. 40, Pozoa hydrocotyli- 
folia, Bridges, Chilian Andes. Tab. 41, Allamanda violacea, 
frona Ceara, Brazil, a splendid species with rich violet- 
coloured flowers, called Guatra patacas’^ by the Brazilians, 
the root, which is powerfully cathartic, is extensively em- 
ployed by them in malignant fevers. This is an excellent 
figure. Tab. 42, Chuquiraga chrysantha. Chili. Tab. 43, 
C. ruscifolia. Gill, from the same country. Tab. 44, Aristo- 
lochia truncata, Peru, Tab. 45, 46, Mutisia Candolleana, a 
splendid species from Bolivia. Tab. 47j Hoskinia montana, 
Gardn. Organ Mountains, Brazil. Tab. 48, Primula Si- 
mensis, Hochst. from Abyssinia. Tab. 49, Ornithopus co- 
riandrinus, Hochst. and Steud., Abyssinia. Tab. 50, Ver- 
nonia argyrophylla, Less. Goyaz, Brazil. 


Monographie des Malpighiacees, ou 'Exposition des carac- 
teres de cettefamille de Plantes^ des genres et esphces qui la 
composentp accompagnee de 23 planches^ par M. Adrien de 
Jussieu, PariSy 1823-4, 4/o, 

It is with great pleasure we announce the completion of 
this laborious and important work, from the able pen of 
Adrien de Jussieu. It is a model for a Monograph and is 
divided into Two Parts ; the first of which appeared last 
year, and commences wdth a Resume historique’^ of the 
family^ and then proceeds to Considerations upon the flower 
in general ; then to the different parts of the flower, calyx 
and ' its , glan^ stamen.s, pistil, fruit, ovule, seed, 

embryo, monstrosities, abnormal flowers, infloreseence, leaves, 
glands, epidermis, hairs, root, stem, stems of the climbing 
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slirubs Lianes^^), of which the internal structure is lui- 


mutely described. After the different organs of the 
ghiacem miA their modifications have thus been detailed, the 

author proceeds to consider the characters to he derived from 
them and their relative value in determining the genera } he 
passes in review their affinities and concludes the first por- 
tion of the work with some valuable remarks on their geogra- 
phical distribution 3 the result of which is given in the fol- 

lowing table 


Old World, 55 species. 


Africa, western intratropical 

. 0 

„ Oriental intra- and extratropical 

5 

Madagascar « . • « 

. 11 

Arabia . . 

. 2 

India, Ceylon .... 

14 

China, Cochin-China 

2 

Isles of Sunda, Philippines . 

9 

Polynesia • . . • . 

. 3 

New World, 523 species. 


West Indies • , . 

. 56 

Mexico . ... 

. 61 

Columbia, (and Trinidad) 

. 45 

Guiana ..... 

. 42 

Peru ...... 

. 31 

Brazil ...... 

. 290 


580 


The three plates given with the first part represent^ 
Tab. 1 3 Arrangement of the parts of the flower together with 
its development and that of the ovules. Tab. 2 ;, Structure 
and anatomy of the hairs^ glands and leaves. Tab. 3^ Anatomy 
and transverse section of different climbing stems (lianes) 
of this family. 

The Second Part, which has just appeared^ is devoted to 
the characters of the natural order, sections, genera and 
species, and they are thus divided, 

Y 2 ,, 
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L Malpigeiacejs Dipldstemones. 

§ I. APTERYGIEiE Seu MALPIGHIEiE. 

1-, Malpighia, 20 species. — 2. Byrsonima^ Bur- 

dachiag 2.^ — 4. Coleostachys^ 1 . — 5. Lophantliera, L — 6, Pte- 
randrajS,— 7- Verrucularia, L— 8. Galphiraia^lO. — 9. Spachea^ 
6. — 10. Buncliosia^ 23. — *1 1. Echinopterys^ 1.— 12. Dicella, 4. 
— 13. Heladena^ 4. — 14. Thryallis^ 3. 

§ IL NoTOPTERYGIEiE SeU BANISTERIEiE. 

15. Lopliopterys^ 1. — ^16. Bracliypterys, 2. — 17. Stigma- 
pliyllon, 48, — 18. Ryssopterys, 6. — 19. Banisteria^ 5,9. — ■ 
20. PeixotORj, 11.— 21. Heteropterys^ 81.— 22. Tricomaria^ 1. 
—23. Acridocarpiis^ 13. 

§ III. PlEGROPTERYAGIE^ seu HlREiS. 

24. Tristellateia^ 8. — 25. Hiptage^ 6.-26. Triaspis^ 4.—* 
27. Aspidopterys; 11. — 28. Triopteris, 3. — 29. Tetrapterys^ 
51. — 30. Hireeaj, 52. — 31. Diplopterj^s, 1.— 32. Jubelina^ L 
— 33. Dinemandra, 2. — 33 his^ Dinemagonium, 1. 

IL MALPiGHiAGEiE Meiostemones^ seu Gaubichaudie^. 

34. Gaudichaudia^ 15. — 35. Aspicarpa, 2. — 36. Camarea^ 7- 
37- Janusiaj 4. — 38. Schwanaia^ 6. 

Genera non satis nota. 

39. Caucanthus, 1.— 40. Platynema^ 1. — 41. Bembax, 1.’^' 
An Analytical Table of the Genera completes this work. In 
this Second Part are given Plates IV — ^XXII^ illustrating 

^ It will be seen/ M. A, de Jussieu observes, ‘that the numbers of 
the species according to the Table in the geographical distribution, do not 
correspond with the number here enumerated (549)., of which 53 are from 
the Old World, and 496 from the New. The differences arise, on the one 
hand, from the species common to several countries, being reckoned over 
again in each of the countries to which it belongs; and on the other 
hands from the fact that they do not come into the calculation, becauae 
their country is not correctly determined. 
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tlie generic characters of all the Genera^ and Tab. XXIII is 
devoted to a Map of the Genera, arranged according to their 
afiSnities, and according to the relation they bear to allied 
natural families; viz.: Acerineoe, Hippocastaneee^ Dodoneae, 
Sapindaceae, Erythroxyleee. 


Jaubert and Spach, Ulustrationes Plantarum Orientalium^ 

Livraisons 7 — 10 inclusive, of this important work are now 
published, and we hasten to lay before the public a list of 
their contents: — with the exception of Part VIII, which 
again by sonae mistake has not reached our hands. 

Tab. 58. Quercus Aucherii, n. sp. ; t, 59, Argyrolobium 
crotalaroides, n. sp. (accompanied by a Conspectus of the 
species of the northern hemisphere) ; t. 60. Argyrolobium 
trigonelloides, n. sp. ; t. 61. Taverniera gonoclada, n. sp. ; 
t. 62. T. ephedroidea, n. sp. ;t. 63. Botryolotus, (anew genus, 
allied to Melilotus) Persicus, n. sp.; t. 46. Sphserophysa micro- 
phylla; t. 65. Stechmannia Stsehelinm, DC.; t. 66. S. ramo- 
sissima, J. et Sp. [Jurinea^ DC.) ; t. 67* Derderia (new genus of 
Compos.-Cynarese), raacrocephala, J. et Sp. [Jurima^ DC.); 
t. 68. Outreya, (new genus of Compos.-Cynar.) carduiformis, 
11 . sp. ; t. 69. Lonicera Persica, n, sp.; t. 70. Lonicera nummu- 
lariaefolia, J. et. Sp. (Xylosteum arboreura, Webb, It- His- 
pan.) ; t. 71. Lonicera orientalis, Lam. ; t. 72. Lonicera Cauca- 
sica, Pall, ; t. 7-^* L, Aucherii, n. sp. ; t. 74. Gaillonia Olivierii, 
A. Rich, (with a Conspectus of the species) ; t. 75. Gaillonia 
Richardiana, J. et Sp. (G. Oliverii, A. Rich.) ; t. 70. G. in- 
cana, n, sp.; t, 77* T, Bruguierii, A. Rich.; t. 7B. G. eriantha, 
A. Rich.; t. 79. Gaillonia hyraenostephana, n. sp.; t. 80. 
Gaillonia calyeoptera, n, sp, ; t, 81. Gaillonia crucianelloides, 
n. sp. ; t. 82. A. Asperula azurea, n. sp. (wil h a Conspectus 
of the species of the sub-genus Sherardiana) ; t. 82. B. As- 
^^erula setosa, n. sp.; t. 89. Statice Androsacea, ii. sp. (with 
a Conspectus of the species) ; t. 90. Statice Tournefortii, J. 
et Sp. ; t, 91. Statice glumacea, J. et Sp. ; t 92, Statice Ho- 
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henacherij X et Sp« (S. Echinus^ Holien,—- S* acerosa^Bieb.); 
t® 93, Statice Olivierii, n. sp. 

We cannot too highly coinraend the beauty of the plates 
of this workj nor the labour and pains bestowed on the de- 
scriptions, The Staticesy all belonging to a very distinct 
group and section {Armeriastrum) are peculiarly interesting^ 
and it were much to be wished they could be introduced to 
our gardens in a living state. 


GeisebacHj Spicilegium Flora Rnmeliea et Bithynica, 

The First Part of this work, announced at p. 124 of the 
present volume^ has soon been followed by the Second and 
Third Parts, together comprising the first 46 Orders of Dico- 
tyledonous plants, terminating with Ericea, The author has 
here displayed the same talent for discriminating and cha- 
racterizing genera and species which is so conspicuous in his 
work on GentianecBj as well as in his Malpighiaceamm Bra- 
siliensium Centuria,'’ published in the Linnaea^ voL 13. 
Many new species are described | yet not so many as we 
should have expected, considering the nature of the country 
and its numerous mountain districts. But the German and 
Russian botanists, it must be acknowledged^ have been inde- 
fatigable in their researches in the alpine regions of the ex- 
treme south of Europe, and the time is now arrived when 
something like a complete Flora of Europe may be under- 
taken: and this we are happy to say is already announced 
by Dr. Grisebach, under the title of Synopsis Plantarum 
Europse,^^ and on which he has already for many years been 
engaged. We trust that this announcement will accelerate 
the progress of a work on the Plants of Europe by a veteran 
Botanist of our own country, Mr, Joseph Woods, which we 
know he has long had in contemplation, on which he has also 
been for several years engaged, and towards the furtherance of 
which he has made many journies* Noi;,will these two publica- 
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tions in any way interfere, for while , the latter-mentloned 
work is to be a detached account, if we understand rightly, 
of the vegetation in the more frequented parts of Europe, 
such as are generally visited by tourists, that of Dr. Grise- 
bach will embrace all the plants of every part of Europe. . 


Dietrich (Dr. D.), Beutschlands KryptogamiscJie Gew'aclm^ 

Oder Deutschlands Flora, Qter Band. Kryptogamie. 

By the term 6ter Band/^ on the title page, we are led 
to infer that this is a continuation of some publication on 
other plants of Germany. If so, the earlier portion has 
not come under our notice ; nor can we say much in appro- 
bation of the present undertaking as far as can be judged 
from the three Numbers now before us. It contains brief 
generic and specific characters and coloured figures of all the 
known species of Germany, without any history, or diag- 
nosis, or synonymes, further than the initials of the author 
whose name the German species bears, The First Number is 
devoted to the Ferns, and gives tolerably accurate, but in- 
differently executed figures of the several species, with very 
imperfect analyses of the fructifications. The Second and 
Third Numbers are devoted to Mosses, and include the 
genera Hypmm^ Leskea^ Glimaomm^ Neckera^ Fontinalis^ 
Bartramia^ Gymnocephalus^ and part of Bryumi and if we 
cannot say much in praise of the Ferns, still less can we 
commend this portion of the work, which would scarcely 
have done credit to the author or to the artist a century ago. 
What a contrast with the Bryologia Europma'^ of Bruch 
and Schimper, and Giimbel ! one of the most learned and 
beautiful works on the subject that has ever appeared, and 
which we trust to notice more fully ere long, if our leisure 
will permit us. 
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The London Catalogue of British Plants ; puhlished 
under the direction of the Botanical Society of Lon- 
don : adapted for an Index to British Herbaria \ for marking 
desiderata in exchanges of specimens; for indicating the 
species of local districts; and for a guide to botanical co/- 
lectorSy by showing the comparative rarity or frequency of 
the several species » London^ Pamplin, 

For several years past various Catalogues of British 
Plants^^ have been issuing from the press^ chiefly with the 
object of facilitating exchanges of specimens between stu- 
dents of indigenous botany. The general plan has been that 
of giving a full list of the phmnogamous plants and feriis^ in 
such form as could be transmitted by post. In using the 
Catalogues, botanists could readily convert them into lists of 
their own desiderata^ by attaching some mark to the names 
of species required. The usefulness of such Catalogues is 
apparent enough, not only in effecting exchanges, but for all 
purposes in which lists of species are required. Seven or 
eight different forms and editions have been printed, and 
perhaps several thousands of copies have been advanta- 
geously dispersed, 

A Catalogue of British Plants, arranged according to the 
Natural System, with the Synonyms of De Candolle, Smith, 
Lindley and Hooker/^ published by Prof. Henslow, in the year 
1829, was probably the first of the lists. But this one being 
printed as a volume of several sheets, and designed for diffe- 
rent purposes, it can scarcely come into the same category 
with the catalogues for facilitating exchanges. The first of 
these minor lists, in a post form, appears to have been 
printed by Mr. H. Watson, in 1832, for private use only; 
its object being to assist that gentleman in obtaining 
information, by local lists and specimens, for his admirable 
works ou i\x^ Geographical Distribution of Plants* Other 
similar ' Catalogues shortly afterwards appeared, including 
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the first edition of one published under the sanction of the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 

In all these earlier Exchange Catalogues^ the arrangement 
of the genera was alphabetical^ the names corresponding with 
those employed in the British Flora, The same noroencla- 
ture still appeared in “ A Catalogue of British Plants^ in- 
cluded in Voh I. of Hooker^s British Flora^ 3rd edition/^ 
which was published by Mr. Francis, who substituted the 
Linneean method in place of an alphabetical arrangement. 
The natural system, however, was adopted in an ably compiled 
Catalogue, published anonymously soon after, and which 
contained the synonymes of several authors. 

In 1841, the Botanical Society of Edinburgh issued a 
second edition of their Catalogue, much changed, and on 
which no little trouble had been bestowed by the compilers ; 
three of whose names appeared on the title-page of the one- 
sheet pamphlet. The alphabetical arrangement of the genera 
was still retained ; but being accompanied also by many 
alterations in the generic (equally as in the specific) names of 
the plants, the alphabetical arrangement was thus rendered 
exceedingly inconvenient in use. Like all the preceding Ca- 
talogues, also, the second edition was not truly a list of British 
plants; but an enumeration of nearly all those species which 
had been so reported ; without any distinction between indige- 
nous and introduced species, between the rare and common, or 
between those still found by botanists of the present age and 
other species which are now vainly sought in the localities 
assigned for them. Thus, it unavoidably led to much disap- 
pointment when used as an exchange catalogue, more parti- 
cularly with foreign botanists, who naturally supposed that 
their correspondents in Britain took little trouble to procure 
specimens of the species marked by them, the true reason 
being unknown, namely, that the plants were either very 
local or not found at all in Britain, Nevertheless, as 
being the fullest Catalogue of British Plan ts^^ extant at the 
time of the publication of the 5th edition of the British 
Flora, the author of that work deemed it entitled to quo- 
tation among the synonymes, one in which especial pains 
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appear to have been taken to form a complete list of the native 
flowering plants and ferns of Great Britain/’ This little 
compliment^ paid to the labours of those who compiled, the 
Catalogue^ has been strangely made the subject of censure in a 
recent number of the Phytologist/^ (a work not always dis- 
tinguished by courtesy of style) 5 where^ after speaking of the 

Nomenclature’^ of Mr. Edward Newman^ as employed in 
the first edition of his History of British Ferns/^ and pro- 
mulgated in ] 839-40^ — the reviewer assures usj there was 
a general denunciation of changes so radical and so complete 
but^ after the appearance of Mr. John Smithes paper on the 
same subject^ Botanists^ who one month proclaimed the 
absurdity of Mr, Newman^s innovations, were seen the fol- 
lowing month bending the supple knee to the same innova- 
tions]” and Dr. Balfour and Mr. Babington, by adopting the 
alterations, were the means of disseminating them from John 
O’GroaPs to the Landes End.^’ It seems the author of the 
British Flora did not bend the supple knee to the innova- 
tions^ and the reviewer proceeds : But in the midst of its 
successful career, the new nomenclature met a most decided 
check in the publication of the fifth edition of Sir W, J, 
Hooker’s British Flora^ wherein we were astonished to find 
the changes introduced by Mr. Newman, not only fathered 
upon the authors of the Edinburgh Catalogue^ but the new 
names given as syiionymes, and the old nomenclature restored 
in all its glory 

^ It is far fom being our general intention to notice remarks made in 
rmewofBooksi but the Editor of this Journal, as the Author of the 

BrUish Fiora/^ must in justice to himself declare that he is not aware 
that he has in any way acted unfairly by Mr. Newman. He presumes 
by the expression of '^fathering the changes introduced by Mr. Newman 
upon the authors of the Edinburgh Catalogue,'^ it is meant to imply that 
he has given to those gentlemen a credit for names (*'a nomenclature”) 
which is due to Mr. Newman alone. But surely no one will consider 
that to he the case, who has seen the little explanation in the preface to the 
Briiish Flora, i^d, 5, p. viii.) It was never meant to imply that the Editors 
of the Catalogue were the of those names : and really upon looking 

at the places among the Ferns where the Caf.” is liuoted, the 

difference of names is so triiling that it is marvellous how such a charge 
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But to return to a more agreeable subjects The London 
Catalogue/^ Apparently, it is now the object of this work 
to supply an equally complete list of the plants reported to 

could, in fairness, any way be made. One would suppose that by the old 
nomenclature being restored in all its glory,” that the author had gone 
hack to the days of Dillenius or Ray ; but, so far at least as the Edin- 
burgh Catalogue is concerned, the difference of names, fathered” upon 
the Edinb. Cat., which Mr. Newman’s reviewer claims for him, and in the 
British Flora, amounts to these. In the latter work, the genus Aspidium 
of Swartz is divided into two sections; 1st. those species with orbicular 
involucres, fixed by the centre {Asjpidium, Br.), and 2ndly. those with reni- 
form involucres, fixed by the sinus, {Nephrodium, Rich. Br.) The first 
are called Polysfichum in the Edinburgh Catalogue, while the latter are 
called Lasfrcea ; and in the genus Asplenium, as defined in British Flora, 
2 species {A, Filix fcemina, and A. fontanum,) are, in the Edinb. Cat., 
called Athyrium, Cryptogramma of Brown and Hook, is called Allosorus 
in the Ed. Cat. ; Blechnum horeale, Sw. is called Lomaria Spicant, and 2H- 
chomanes hrevisefum, Br. and Hook, is the T, speciosum in Ed, Cat, Now 
the whole of these changes (we are not discussing the merits or correct- 
ness of the names) no more originated with Mr. Newman, they are no 
more his original '‘nomenclature,” which is declared “ to be toto mlo at 
variance with that so long in use,” than they did with the authors of the 
Edinburgh Catalogue, The genus Polysiichum was invented by Roth in 
the year 1800, and is absolutely identical with Aspidium, as it stands in the 
British Flora ! including both PolyStichum and Lastrcsa of the Edinburgh 
Catalogue. Lastrm originated in M. Bory de St. Vincent in 1824, and 
was formed to include the Polypodia- Oreopteris, Thelypteris and 
turn, Presl in 1836 altered the character, to make it comprise certain 
Aspidiaceous plants, banished all Bory’s species, and was the author of 
the names of the Lasircsa as they stand in the Edinb. Cat, Athyrium 
also is a genus of Roth, (1800), (adopted in part by Presl), and the 
species above mentioned are of the same antiquity. We are well 
aware that Cryptogramma crispa, Br. is the Allosorus of Bernhardi, 
;T806) ; but the Cheilmtlm oofom, Sw. is the plant which Bernhardl 
seems to ha’ve had in view in constituting that genus; and Presl has 
not improved the genus by the heterogeneous species he has mixed up 
with it, and which have little in common with the plant in question. 
So long ago as 1810, Mr. Brown expressed his opinion that 
horeah might perhaps be referred to his Btegania (l/omana, Willd.) ; 
and in 1811, Desvaux named it Lomatda Spicant. Our view of the fruc 
tification differs from that of these authors, and we have not preserved 
the name of Swartz without stating reasons for it, and giving a figure 
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have been found in Britain, and to avoid the more promi* 
nent inconveniences of the Edinburgh Catalogue, The 
Natural System is here employed in place of the alphabetical 

which in our mind^, at least, confirms those viewS;, (see Brit. Fh ed. 5, 
Tab. X. f. 10.) With regard to Mr, Browhs name of Trichomanes Sre- 
mseium, we may here extract what is hut just printed respecting it in the 
Specks Filicum/^ p, 126, where the author expresses his regret that 
he was under the necessity of occupying so much space in his attempt to 
unravel the difficulties which have always attended the synonomy of this 
plant, and respecting which Sir Jas. E, Smith (whose writings on the 
Ferns the reviewer, in the Phytologist,” treats with marked contempt), 
said, nearly thirty years ago, that ** few plants of almost any country 
have caused more enquiry, or more diversity of opinion, than this Fern.'* 
Unquestionably the T. speciosum of Willd. is the same species as our T. 
hrevisetum, though a native of Teneriffe ; and, as such, the name has the 
right of priority over that of Mr. Brown : but after a most careful investi- 
gation of other specimens of Trichomanes, and especially the T, radicals of 
Swartz, from Jamaica, we must declare ourselves at issue with the re- 
viewer in question, who, notwithstanding that ''Mr. J. Smith had la- 
belled a var. of the Irish T, speciosumt lately discovered by Mr. Andrews, as 
radicans, Sw. f * nevertheless "thinks Mr. Newman has exercised a 
sound discretion in keeping the name of T. radicans quite out of view." 
The author of the " Species Filicum"^ has come to a difierent conclusion, 
and having satisfied himself of their identity, ventures to retain the name 
of radicans. It might be supposed the reviewer was of the same mind 
when he says, (Phytoh p. 956), "it was held to be impossible that a 
tropical plant should exist in Ireland.** He surely does not take Teneriffe 
and Madeira, the recorded habitats of T. speciosum, to be within the 
tropics. Let it be observed that Mr. Newman gives no authority for the 
gemvsi Polj/siichum and Lastrma in his Synoptical Table of British Ferns, 
p. 6, but he informs us (p. 8) that these " have not been employed by any 
previous writer on the British Ferns.'* 

One word on another remarkable passage of the reviewer, who pro- 
nounces Mr. J. Smith’s Arrangement of the genera of Ferns as "perhaps 
the most profound and useful treatise ever presented to the Linnicaii So- 
ciety.** Knowing, as the Editor of this Journal does, the character of 
Mr. J. Smith, and his love of truth, he hesitates not to say that such an 
overstrained compliment will be far from gratifying to him. Of the merits 
of his Memoir, the Editor entertains a very high opinion, and of his 
judgment in discriminating types of genera or sub-genera, and it has been 
held a privilege to afford publicity to that very paper in the pages of this 
work ; and further, to give figures of Mr, Smith’s new genera (see " Genera 
FilkumP passim) : but great as is his merit in the " Arrangement," now 
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arrangemeiit* The older and better known , names are re- 
stored to many of the plants 5 and though no single work is 
followed in this respect^ the nomenclature is generally the 
same as that of the British Flora. The general list includes 
only native and naturalized plants ; the latter being distin- 
guished by a different type. A separate list is appended^ 
including upwards of a hundred excluded species/^ being 
those not recently found in the localities indicated for 
them^ erroneously introduced into lists of native plantS;^ or 
not sufficiently naturalized.” 

Differences of opinion will doubtless be entertained about 
the correct allocation of certain plants among the native^ the 
naturalized^ or the excluded; but there is an obvious conve- 
nience in making such distinctions. Still more diversity of 
opinion may be anticipated in regard to the limits drawn 
between species and varieties ; many appearing only as va- 
rieties in the London Catalogue^ which have been described 
as species by authors. Here the discrepancies between the 
Catalogues of the two Societies, those of Edinburgh and 
London^ are very wide. The species of the Edinburgh 
Catalogue exceed those of the London Catalogue by one 
hundred and ten ; but as a set-off against this^ we find the 
latter enumerating nearly five hundred named varieties^ more 
than double the number of varieties included in the Edin- 

mentioned, it rises much, higher in our esteem on account of the candour 
V7ith -which he speaks of his predecessor in the same line ; and it detracts 
nothing from Mr. Smith’s merit that Presl was his predecessor in these 
innovations, for the two writers worked wholly independently of each 
other. had nearly/” says Mr, J. Smith, '^completed my arrange- 
ment, when I received a copy of Presl’s ^Tentamen Pteridographise/ a 
work published at Prague in 183d, but not seen by me till 1838. That 
author’s opinions so nearly coincided with mine, that it might seem as if 
a communication of ideas had passed between us j but, after allowing him 
due credit for his labours, I must still continue to differ from him in a 
number of important points ; yet in order to avoid adding synonymous 
generic names, I have revised my^ original ones, and in all cases, where 
PresFs character of his genera are conformable to my view,! have adopted 
his names/” 
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burgh Catalogue. The uumber of species and farieties is 
thus summed up in the London Catalogue s 


Indigenous species 

. 1305 

Naturali25ed species 

132 

Excluded species 

- , . 102 

Varieties • . • . 

. . . 495 


2034 


Probably the most useful and novel feature of the London 
Catalogue, both to collectors of specimens and to botanists 
who study the geographical peculiarities of plants, will be 
found in its indications of the rarity or frequency of the 
several species- This is done by a scale of twenty figures, 
denoting the number of local floras for small tracts of 
Britain, in which each species respectively is included. Al- 
though this test may not prove exact in every instance, yet, 
as a general rule, we may conclude that the more common a 
species is, the more of such local works will it be included in. 
Through means of this scale of prevalence, assisted by the 
distinctions made between the truly and doubtfully British 
plants, the Catalogue is rendered a complete statistical sum- 
mary of the Vascular plants of Britain, in addition to its 
more immediate purpose for facilitating exchanges of spe- 
cimens. 

Although no name is given on the cover of this Cata- 
logue/’ we think we discover the masterly hand of Mr. 
Hewett Watson, to whom British Botany is much indebted for 
the state of perfection to which it has arrived j for the care 
with which he has studied our plants in their native wilds 
and in cultivation, so as to determine more accurately the 
limits of species 5 for the ability he has employed in clearing 
up doubtful synonymes, retaining or rejecting dubious species^ 
and above all for his writings on the geographical distribu- 
tion of British plants, which have stamped his name among 
the first in this interesting branch of seienee. 

The Catalogue (defaced perhaps by a few typographical 
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inacctiracieSj chiefly in the omission of single letters from 
words ; and^ as authors, we cannot but think leniently of such 
errors) may be had in the form of a pamphlet of sixteen 
pages, or occupying one side of a large sheet 5 so that all 
the Orders, Genera and Species may be seen at a glance* 
Such an undertaking cannot but assist materially all those 
m^ho study our native plants, and we shall be surprised if it 
does not obtain the circulation it so well deserves* 


Flora of the Shetland Isles, 

Mr* Thomas Edmondston, Jun., a most zealous Botanist, 
of Baltasound, Shetland, and the son of an accomplished 
Physician, and Naturalist, of that country, has announced a 
Flora of this Ultima Thule of the British possessions, com- 
prising a Topographical distribution of the plants ; descrip- 
tion of the country ; the geological and geographical distribu- 
tion of the plants 5 comparative lists \ a full catalogue of the 
flowering and cryptogamic plants of Shetland 5 their verna- 
cular names 5 habitats of the less frequent species, and occa- 
sional remarks on their domestic or medicinal uses ; and 
critical afiinities/’ 

Mr. Edmondston made himself known at a very early age, 
by his discovery of Arenaria Norvegica in Shetland, an en- 
tirely new plant to Britain ; also by drawing up a Catalogue 
of the Plants of the Island of Unst, Shetland, when he was 
only eleven years of age, and which was printed in the late 
Dr* W. D* Hookeris Notes on Norway.” 


Vegetable Organography, or <m Analytical Description 
of the Organs of Plants^ by M.* Aug. P. De Candolle^ 
translated by Boughton Kingbon. Ed. 2, 8vo. 2 vols. 
with 25 Mho graphic plates* 

Although printed three years .ago (1841), this second edi- 
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tioTi of De Candolle-’s Vegetable Organography translated 
by Mr. Bongliton Kingdon, has only now fallen into our liands^ 
otherwise we should ere this have noticed it in our JouinaL 
We now do so with much commendation, as a faithful tran- 
lation. of one of the most important of the many valuable 
works of the distinguished author : and we are therefore glad 
it is made so generally accessible to the English reader. 
The plates too are well executed, in lithography, and are ac- 
curate copies from the original ones. 


Novarum et Minus Cognitarum Stirpium Pugil- 

Lus Ogtavus. J. C. Lehmann, 4to. 

This is the 8th Part of a series of descriptions of new and 
rare plants (by the bye, we regret to learn that the copies of 
the first seven were destroyed by the great fire at Hamburgh), 
from the pen of Lehmann, They have been distinguished 
for the accurate descriptions, among other plants, of a great 
number of Hepaiic<B^ especially of Jungermanni(B\ and these 
are continued in the present Pugillus,” There are besides, 
in this Part, under the head of ^^Novitiae Floree Novae Hol- 
landiae/^ several new genera and Species from the Swan 
River Herbarium of Preiss, among which are nine Droseras^ 
some of which, we think, will be found described in Dr, 
Lindley’s Swan River Botany 3’' a work, which from not 
being ever mentioned by our author, we fear is not known 
to him. 


Synopsis Hepaticarum. 

We have before us a few pages and preface of a new work, 
bearing the above title, and which, if it may^ be judged 
from the preface, is mainly from the able pen of Dr, and 
Professor Nees von Esenbeck, We shall rejoice to see the 
continuation of it. ’ 
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Plant ARUM Vasculaeum Genera eorumque Characteres 
et Affinitates tabulis diagnosticis ewposita et secundum or- 
dines natur ales digest a ; auctore C. F. Meisner, M.D. — - 
CoMMENTARius esollibens prcBtcT adnotationes utque 
eoeplicationes varias Generum synonyma et indicaiionem li- 
brorum in quibus descriptiones fusiores iconesqiie necmn 
specierum novarum diagnoses etc, inveniuntur. 1 vol. foL 
Basle. 

This excellent book, which was commenced in ISSG^isnow 
finished^ and the botanical world is greatly indebted to its 
talented author for having arranged all the known genera 
according to their natural affinities, in a tabular form, similar 
to what has been done by Mr. Brown on Asclepiadem^ by Adr. 
de Jussieu on and Martins on Amarcmthaceds, The 

above title amply explains the nature of the work, and the 
various parts have been so long and justly estimated by 
the public, that it needs no further commendations on our 
part. But we heartily congratulate the author on his having 
brought this valuable and laborious task to a conclusion. 
The remarks in the Commentarius^’ are peculiarly im- 
portant. 


Verhandelingen over de Naturluke Gbschiedenis der 
Nederlandsche overzeesche bezittingen^ door de Leden 
der Naturkimdige commissie in oost-'Indie en andere schrij^ 
ve7^s. Botanic 5 by P. W. Korthals, fob ^0 coloured 
plates. 

This beautiful work, being mostly in Dutch, the historical 
part of it is, we regret to say, very much a sealed book to 
us : but the generic and specific distinctions and sometimes 
the descriptions are in Latin, and the plates are so beautiful 
and satisfactory as fully to explain themselves as to structural 
characters. It would seem to be the botanical portion of a 
work on the Natural History of the Dutch East Indian pos- 
VOL. iin z 
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sessions : in which certain orders or genera^ remarkable for 
their beauty or structure^ or some interesting circumstance^ 
only appear to be described. Thus we have : 1, a, Memoir 
on 9 species of the curious genus Nepe^ithes^ with many ad- 
mirably illustrative figures (similar illustrations accompany 
the rest of the Memoirs). 2. On Dipterocarpem (one speciesj 
the Dryobalanops Camphor yields the famous and costly 
camphor of Sumatra). 3. OnBauJiinian 4. On 
5. On Nauclea and its allies^ (one of which^ Uncaria Gambir^ 
produces the gamhir or gambeer of commerce). 6. On Cratoosy’- 
Ion and Tridesmis, 7 - On Salacia and Hippocratea. 8 . On Para-- 
vinia and Omphocarpus ; two new genera^ the former belonging 
to Puhiacem^ the latter allied to Grewia and Microcos. 9, On 
the Oaks of the Indian Archipelago ; (and some remarkable 
ones are figured and described). 10. On Indian Melasto-‘ 
with very numerous figures; and 11, On 
tera (a new genus of Rubiacem) ; BoscJiia^ (ditto of Stercvr 
liacem]^ and MarantJies^ Bl. The general style of the work 
is similar to that of Blume^s Flora and Rmnjfia/^ 

and no way inferior to them in point of execution ; it ap- 
pears to be closed with the last number of the volume, and 
very useful it will be to those who study the Botany of the 
Malay Archipelago. 


MATEBiiE, MnniCiE Vegetabilis Brasiliensis, 
composuit Car. Feid, Phil., .be Martius. LeipsiCj 
1.8435 8vo. 

This is^ strictly speaking, a medical book; but coming 
from the pen of so distinguished a Botanist as Dr. von 
Martins^ it deserves a notice in this place. It is indeed a 
most valuable history of .all that is knowm of the medical 
properties of the plants of Brazil, arranged under the 
following heads. Glassis I. Amylacea. II. Mucilagimsa. 
III. Pingm-oleosa, IV. Saccharina, V. Adda. VI. Amara. 
'Vlly Ylll. Acria. IX. JEtkereo-^ oleosa,- X, 
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Mesimsa et Balsamica. XI. Narcotica. Appendix^ Tingentia^ 
A Tabula concors Plaiitarum quse usu medico 'nuncupantur 
in Europa et in Brasilia/^ is appended; and it surprizes an 
European to see how many Brazilian plants are employed as 
substitutes for vegetable substances long used in the Old 
World. The work must be a highly important one to every 
medical student. We find the same use made of the Papaw 
tree [Carica Papaya) in Brazil^ for w^hich it has been cele- 
brated in the West Indies; the leaves are employed to make 
old and tough meat tender, quam ob causam vidi aviculas 
e. g. psittacos, priusquam coquo traderentur, in Papayas folia 
involutas.” Martius observes that a similar property is at- 
tributed to the Wallnut [Juglans regia) in Europe. 


Herbarium of M. Delessert, 

M. Lasegue, Curator of the Herbarium of M. Benjamin 
Delessert at Paris, is preparing a detailed notice of the rich 
botanical collections which it embraces, which cannot fail to 
be of considerable interest to the scientific world, containing, 
as it does, such a number of authentic plants from various 
sources. There will also be given some remarks on the 
Herbaria appertaining to the principal public establishments 
of Europe, as well as the more extensive ones which belong 
to private Botanists. 


Herbarium of the Dublin College. 

It is perhaps not universally known that the late Dr. 
Coulter, a pupil of De Candolle’s, who distinguished liiaiself 
in his early career as the author of an excellent dissertation 
on in 1823, and afterwards by his travels and col- 

lections made in Mexico and California, held the appoint- 
ment of Curator to the Herbarium above-raentioned in 
Trinity College, Dublin, for some years previous, to hi 

z 2 
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deathj, which event occurred, last year. It will interest all 
lovers of Botany to know that Mr. Harvey, the able author 
of the Genera of South African Plants/* and of many 
writings on Algm (in which department of Botany lie un- 
questionably holds the first rank), has recently been ap- 
pointed his successor : and we are sure, if properly supported 
by funds from the college^ and with his facilities of making 
exchanges, he will soon raise the value of the collection, so 
as to entitle it to a name among the most useful of European 
Herbaria, and to a place in some future edition of the work 
mentioned in our last article. 


Extracts from letters of Mr. Jas. Drummond, relating to 
Swan River Botany, 

Hawthornden Farm, Toodja}’ Valley, 

Sept. 1842. 

In an account which I lately sent you, of a journey to the 
south of the Vasse River, you may remember my mentioning 
a tract of grassy country which was discovered by us about 
fifty miles north of this place. My sons have now two sta- 
tions for their sheep there, and being told by the natives of a 
river and lakes of water two days^ journey farther north, 
they determined to explore the country in that direction, and 
set off to do so, accompanied by Capt. Scully, the Govern- 
ment-Resident of this district. Some gentlemen, among 
whom was Mr. Gilbert, the Ornithologist, (I have formerly 
mentioned him to you, he has lately come out again to Swan 
River), intended to have joined the exploring party. They, 
however, arrived too late, as was the case with myself, so that 
my remarks must chiefly be confined to what fell under my 
own and Mr, G^s observation- 
We left Hawthornden on the 22nd of August, and tra- 
velled about twelve miles to Captain Scully^s residence, and 
on the following day accomplished five or six miles more in a 
northerly line, examining on our way some large masses of 
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granite rocks covering several acres^ where^ in pools of rain- 
water among the hollows, Mr. Gilbert discovered a small 
but curious fresh-water sAeZL I gathered a small species of 
lidiwn and a remarkable dioecious shrub with pinnate leaves, 
also new to me. The beautiful lace- like kind of Reindeer 
moss grows plentifully on these rocks, [Cenomyce retiporay 
Hook. Lond. Journ, of Bot. vol. L Tab. X.) 

At the distance of about ten or a dozen miles from Cap- 
tain Scully’s residence we reached a permanent spring, 
called Yoolgan by the natives, where there is excellent grass, 
of which we took advantage for the horses, while we halted 
and refreshed ourselves. On pursuing our journey, we found 
the way, as far as the Moore River, distinctly tracked by the 
carts and horses of my son’s party, which had preceded us. 
Soon after leaving the spring we met two gentlemen, returning, 
for they had been a day too late to join the others, so we knew 
it was useless for us, still farther behind, to hurry forward. 
Ten or twelve miles farther, we came to a Tea-tree swamp, 
called Yeinart^ where good grass and water are to be found 
all the year round, and here we encamped for the night. 
Rain came on, but, fortunately, not heavy till daylight, for 
we had been too tired to do much in the house-building way 
in the evening, but the weather becoming decidedly wet, we 
quickly erected a shelter, which w^e covered with Tea4ree 
bark and rendered it waterproof, for nothing can be accom- 
plished in collecting during rain, and provisions are sure to 
be spoiled by exposure to it. In the afternoon we visited a 
swamp, where one of my sons had shot several specimens of 
a small and beautiful Kangaroo^ the native Marmine ; its fur 
is dark and tipped with longer silvery hairs. We saw plenty 
of its marks, but could not detect a single animal. On the 
top of a hill grew two very distinct species : Brydndray 
new to me. The first, (No. 41 of my collection), has acerose 
leaves about f of an inch long, and generally undivided, but 
in young . and luxuriant plants they sometimes have one or 
two recurved teeth. This shrub generally grows 2 or 3 feet 
high; its many branches forming a sort of level top. The 
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flowersj tliough much advanced, .were not fully expanded; 
they were each surrounded by a handsome circle of leaves 
and many narrow ciliated scales, and I observed small tufts 
of these same scales in the . axils of the flowering_ branches. 
The second species is equally distinct, it grows in large 
patches, and apparently creeps at the roots, throwing up 
several branches two or three feet high, which do not divide 
again, except to produce flowers, these are often borne close 
to the ground, and in circles all the way up the stem, at the 
distance of eight or nine inches from each other, The foliage 
is circinnate, rigid and glaucous, beautifully reticulated above 
and somewhat ferruginous beneath, each leaf six or eight 
inches long, linear, strongly serrated for about two thirds of 
its length, but without teeth near to the stem, where it is 
ciliated and hairy, this portion being permanent, and re- 
maining on the plant as long as it lives. The flowers of this 
species, judging from the old ones which I saw, are small, 
closely enveloped in numerous ciliated downy scales, with a 
chaffy receptacle, but apparently destitute of woody fila- 
ments. In both these species of Dryandra, the seeds are 
furnished with a woody dissepiment. 

On the same hill I gathered the beautiful and curious 
calyptuSy (No* 49), of which I sent you seed-vessels and 
flowers; the inflorescence is rose-coloured, and as large as 
that of E, macwcarpa I still it is readily distinguishable, as a 
species, by its less glaucous and petiolated leaves, with the 
lengthened recurved footstalks of the blossoms and fruit; but 
I find that the winged seed-vessels and twin-growth of the 
flowers do not afford dependable characters. 

We returned to Yeinart, and slept in mr Yumback house, 
and the next day proceeded northerly on our journey. Soon 
after starting, we came to two Acacias that I had not met with 
before: one is strikingly beautiful, but very thorny, (No. 85), 
its stems elegantly striped with alternate green and glaucous 
lines, all the branches terminating in thorns and likewise 
armed with thorns, standing out at right angles, so as almost 
.to Tender any touching of the plant impossible. The .second, 
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(No. 84)^ is thornless^ and about two feet higlij, it has short 
truncated leaves and sulphur-coloured flowers. 

We mistook our roadj and found ourselves at our old 
tion of Badgee-Badgee* On the way^ I picked up a Legimi-- 
nous plants (No, 80)5 apparently of a genus that had not 
come under my notice ; the leaves are narrow, lanceolate, and 
terminating in a prickly point, each furnished with two 
strong decurved prickles, which seem to serve as stipules ; 
the flowers are large and showy, but I looked in vain for 
seed-vessels. We had stopped to dine and feed our horses 
at Badgee-Badgee, and in some pools of water among the 
rocks I gathered several curious aquatic plants 5 one re- 
sembling a Zostera^ the male flowers borne in the axils of 
the lower leaves, and the female ones on elongated foot- 
stalks springing from the axils of the upper leaves. There 
was a plant with leaves floating on the surface of the water, 
like a Callitriche^ (99), and a blue-flowered creeper^ ( 101 ), 
apparently belonging to the genus Elatine. From this place 
it was very difficult to trace our road to our new station on 
the Mouran Pool^ the cart-marks being almost obliterated by 
the trampling of sheep. On our arrival there, we ascer- 
tained that the exploring party had returned, and that one 
of ray sons and Captain Scully had started on their home- 
ward way only half an hour before we came. The mutilated 
specimens of some plants which my sons had brought, to- 
gether with a report of others which had been forgotten and 
left behind at one of the bivouacking places, stimulated my 
curiosity so much that I decided on visiting the newly-dis- 
covered river myself. We stopped, however, one day at 
Mouran Pool, examining the hills in the vicinity, where grew 
a fine glaucous-leaved species of Anadenia, whose abrupt 
foliage ends in teeth of very various breadth. 

; A kind of Rat^ very like the Norway rat, but ■smaller, in- 
habits this part of the colony, and commits great' ravages 
among provisions, by getting into the huts, and gnawing 
holes in the bags of flour, &c. My youngest son and 
Gilbert succeeded in catching seven or eight of these animals 
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in a common rat-trap baited witli bread-and-butter* Mr<. 
Gilbert obtained specimens of sCTeral small animals^ about 
the size of rats and mice^ which were brought in by our 
shepherds and by the natives. There appear to be many 
nondescript creatures of that kind here^ some bearing tbeir 
young, to the number of eight or ten, on the outside, like 
the Womhaty and others in the same way as the rat of our 
country;, making nests in the ground, where they deposit 
their progeny. 

On the 27th, having procured two natives to accompany 
us, one of whom, named Cabbinger, had been with the party 
to the new river, we started 5 but as the day was rather ad- 
loanee d ere all our preparations were complete, we travelled 
only ten miles, and slept at a place called Boorbarna. I 
found a legumimm plant new to me, and apparently belong- 
ing to the same genus which is so fatal to sheep and cattle 
also a fine Conospermum with filiform leaves, growing close to 
the ground, and long panicles of blue flowers, varying to 
white. A GremZfefls, with scarlet flowers, (30), supposed 
to be an undescribed species by my sons, seems to me 
though much larger, scarcely distinct from one which I 
sent in my last collection. On the top of a stony hill, 
north of the spring, grew an interesting plant, belonging to 
Scroplmlarineoi^ (66), with much affinity in its habit and fo- 
liage to the common Horehoundy the leaves are smaller, and 
the flowers are scarlet tubes about an inch long. I gathered 
a species of Manglesia^ allied to M, tj'identiferay from wdiich 
it differs by the' more divided leaves and creeping roots, 
the plant only,, attains a height of two or three feet; 
whereas the M, tridentifera^ {Grevillea Drummondii of Preiss, 
who so named it from a specimen he saw in Baron Liidwig'’s 
garden at the Cape, when he was coming out to Swan River), 
is as large as a middling- sized Hawthorn, with no tendency 
to creep at the roots. It is now in full flower 011 all the 
grassy districts, and is called by our settlers ^^the Swan Rwer 
Hawthorn^' its numerous snow-white blossoms conveying, 
as .seendn the distance, a reminding resemblance to the fa- 

See p. 630, vol. 1, of this JoumaL 
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vourite Eiiglisli Hawthorn, A lovely creeper, a species of 
Promya^ was running over the bushes at the top of this hill, 
but though more luxuriant, I hardly consider it distinct from 
a species I formerly sent home. 

On the 28th, soon after setting off on our journey, I met 
with two splendid plants, belonging to Com;posit(B and the 
tribe of Everlastings. One has beautiful golden yellow 
flowers, in heads, little resembling any genus with which I 
am acquainted in this extensive family, it also occurred with 
white flowers ^ the other other bears blossoms of a lovely 
pink, and has lanceolate leaves, growing about two feet high, 
and bearing a general similarity to Bhodanthe Manglesi% or 
Lawrencella rosea^ but if possible, finer than either. I can- 
not doubt that when these two plants become known in 
England, they will gain equal favour with any of the annuals 
now in cultivation. 

Ten or twelve miles from our sleeping-place, we reached 
a curious kind of country, covered with what my sons had 
imagined to be flint ; but as this mineral is unknown in a 
primitive country, I concluded it to be a variety of quartz : 
it breaks with a con choidal fracture, and exhibits much simi- 
larity to flint. Ill many places the pieces are large and sharp 
angled, which was supposed to be the cause of our horses^ 
feet becoming sore; but when we alighted and led the 
animals over the worst places, they did not appear to be in- 
convenienced by these stones. This remarkable district pro- 
duces many fine plants, a Calothammis^ (54), with filiform 
leaves, nine inches in length, and large showy scarlet in- 
florescence, now in perfection ; a dark red Drosera^ of which 
the calyx is wider than the corolla ; this was apparently very 
rare, though I have seen it before; and another species, 
to stohnifera^ (112), probably new. My sons had 
seen here a resembling which they 

thought new, and yet had unfortunately secured no spe- 
cimens, and I sought for it in vain. 

Before reacliiiig the river, we passed over an extensive flat 
of stony clay land, covered with Eucahjpius mmo re- 
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markable species of Acacia^ and about two miles from the 
main branch of the river, came to a considerable brook, 
ranning strong to the west. Here we stopped to refresh 
ourselves and our horses, at a spot called Murarine by the 
natives, and I was struck by a splendid plant, which my sons 
had described to me and' they supposed it to be a Lasiope- 
talumy while to me it looked more like the genus Solmumy 
though I have never seen the fruit, which they tell me is a 
four-celled capsule. The flowers measure an inch and a half 
across, and are of a beautiful purple, and the calyx, which is 
smaller than the corolla, partakes of the same hue, resem- 
bling velvet in texture. The leaves are acuminate and more 
than an inch wide at the broadest part, covered, especially 
the young ones, with rusty downi the blossoms are pro- 
duced singly near the ends of the branches, and the whole 
plant grows from one to three feet high, and has stems 
armed with slender thorns. Whatever be its genus, this is 
one of the handsomest productions of Australia. 

About four miles north of the river, we came to two lakes, 
called Maradine and JDalarn by the Aborigines, and between 
these we fixed our encampment. Thousands of Bucks 
swimming on the water, and such numbers of the Water-Hen^ 
which once visited Swan River, that Mr. Gilbert killed three 
or four at a single shot. The large white-necked Crane W’'as 
also abundant here, but we only saw a single pair of Black 
Swans, A species of Coot^ with a bald face, resembling the 
European bald-faced Cooty inhabits these lakes, and also 
the lakes nearer Perth. A species of Halmt, (18), with 
very narrow foliage and boat-shaped seed-vessels, is found in 
this district, but I doubt of its specific distinctness from one 
that occurs near Guildford. Near the lakes grew an annual, 
apparently belonging to Composit(By with oval leaves, and a 
beautiful Bmckeay attaining a height of twelve to fifteen feet, 
which I had never seen before. 

On the 29th we returned about six or seven miles on our 
tracks, and then ascended the brpok which I have mentioned 
as pursuing a westerly course* Our . route lay south-east ; 
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soon after quitting our old line, we entered on a grassy 
country, and stopped to' dine three or' four miles up the 
brook, and while thus engaged, a pair of beautiful falcons, 
the Falco hypoleucus of Gould^s Australian Birds^ were ob- 
served hovering over us, and Mr. Gilbert succeeded in 
shooting one of them. Proceeding in the same direction for 
about ten miles, we crossed, at a place called Mugadrinehj 
the natives, the tracks of my sons and of Captain Scully. 
They had gone about ten miles up the main branch of the 
river, but had seen little grass on its banks ; in proceeding, 
however from thence to our station on the Moore River, they 
had passed over an extensive portion of grassy land- After 
quitting their traces, we pursued the same course for six or 
eight miles, which led us to a charming grass-clothed country, 
where we met with a large tribe of Aborigines, many of whom 
had never seen a white man, but were very friendly. They 
made so much noise in testifying their surprize at beholding 
such a strangely-coloured variety of their own species as 
ourselves, that we tried to remove to some distance, in hopes 
of obtaining a quiet night; but ah in vain, they chose to 
follow us. Many of the single men slept by our fire, the 
married ones retiring a little. Our guide, Cabbinger, recog- 
nized among this party, a young girl, ten or twelve years 
old, whom her parents had destined, from her birth, to be- 
come one of his wives, and he introduced her to us with a 
vast deal of ceremony. The poor child was very bashful, but 
after much persuasion, was induced to come to our fire, 
where she took care to keep Cabbinger between herself and 
the white men. We gave her some tea, well sweetened with 
plenty of sugar, and her future husband assured her that 
this should be her constant beverage when she was old 
enough to leave her mother and come to live with him and 
the white people. 

On the 30th, at daylight, we proceeded to the top of a 
hill near our sleeping-place, called Margion by the natives, 
whence, far as the eye could reach, a splendid .grassy country 
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stretched in every direction. Our guides had promised to 
lead us to a hill inhabited by a species of Kangaroo^ to which 
the Swan River people give the name of Bainer^ and of which 
my sons had shot several about a day’s journey east of our 
station on the Moore River ^ but on arriving at this place^ 
they declared our supply of Sour to be altogether inadequate^ 
and stated their intention of returning straight to the Moore 
River, so being unable to help ourselves, we were reluctantly 
obliged to yield. For almost the whole day, the same Sne 
country was around us, intersected by streams of running 
water, and bounded by hills equally clad with grass, where 
also grew the lovely yellow-flowered Everlasting^ already de- 
scribed, a plant apparently confined to the richest land^, 

When we had gained the station, a day was devoted to 
drying the plants had collected. One of my sons brought 
me the foliage of that Anigozanthm^ (^7)^ of which I for- 
merly sent you the flowers; the leaves are a foot long, co- 
vered with clusters of white hairs, and afford a distinct 
character from A. flavida^ the only described species that 
resembles it. He also pointed out, on an adjacent bill, a 
splendid new Dryandra^ (42), called by me, in allusion to its 
profusion of bloom, D, floribunda ; it grows nearly fifteen 
feet high, with very narrow smooth leaves, and small golden 
yellow flowers, so abundant as almost to hide the foliage of 
the plant. I have only seen it on one hill, where it occurs in 
such quantities, that from a distance of some miles, the 
colour is as plainly descried as Furze or Broom on a hill- 
side in Scotland. A small annual (103), and a 

glaucous Acacia^^ (82), allied to the native Maima, were in 
blossom in the same habitat. 

We reached the Moore River by the way we had before 
travelled, and I only observed one new Acacia^ (83), with 
curious triangular stems and subulate recurved leaves, form- 
ing thick bushes two or three feet high. Near the residence 
of Mr. Phillips, growls a second indigenous kind of Dock ; it 
has long: and narrow broadly-auricled leaves, while in the 
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other native species the foliage resembles that of the English 
Fiddle-Dock^ Of this pernicious genus of weeds^ several 
foreign individuals are now naturalized here. 

P.S. — From the aspect of the Lakes Dalarn and MaradinC:) 
and of the plants inhabiting their vicinityj among which I 
noticed several, as the Red and Yellow LesckenauUiay which 
are confined to the coast, 1 conclude that these lakes are 
near the sea, and that the Darling range of hills, hitherto 
supposed to terminate in Morseby^s Flat-topped range, do 
not extend so far to the north as these lakes, which cannot 
be more than one hundred miles north of Freemantle. Some 
natives, whom my sons saw near this piece of water, informed 
them that by travelling westerly, tbe sea- shore would be 
reached long before sunset. I do not know, at this moment, 
how the coast trends to the north of Freemantle. Our 
course, by compass, had been from Hawthornden several 
points to the west of north, and Hawthornden lies from 
Perth north-east by north, nearly fifty miles, 

Jas. Drummond® 


Hawthornden, Farm, Toodjay Valley. 

Oct 1842. 

A month ago I wrote to you a long letter, containing a 
kind of Journal of an Excursion I had made to the north, in 
company with Mr. Gilbert. Since that time, I have taken 
another journey, of about fifty miles, in an easterly direction, 
and have put up a box, containing one hundred and thirty 
species of plants, to be forwarded by the first ship for Eng- 
land : but I fear the despatch of it must be deferred till I 
return from an expedition on which I am going, aceom- 
panied by Mr. Gilbert, and which will take me towards King 
George^s Sound, and perhaps keep me absent till near the 
beginning of next March. ■ ' The box is chiefly filled with the 
produce of what I saw during my two last journeys. No. 9, 
is that remarkable pear-shaped Hakea figured in jour leones. 
Planianim^ Tab. CDXXXIII, in flower. It was plentiful 
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in one spot about thirty-six miles to the north-east ; witliit 
grew the two GreviUeas^ (Nos. 2I> and 26)* No. 28j is dis- 
tinguished by its strong smell of woodruff when drying. But 
No* 23 is one of the most striking protemmm plmts I have 
met with : it grows nearly fifteen feet high;, and produces most 
beautiful foliage^ resembling FranMandiafucifoliay and flowers 
of a deep rose colour, inclining to orinison, which terminate 
the branches with their lovely spikes, four inches long : the 
seed-vessels, which are somewhat like those of a GrevilleUy 
have from one to three peculiar, large, eye-like glands : there 
appears to exist some connexion between these glands and 
the young embryos, but for what purpose I am unable to 
determine. No. 37 seems to me to form, in connexion with 
the heterophyllous, striated-leaved, GrmV&a-like plant of 
which an account is published in a late number of the 
Journal of Botany yd. new genus, distinguished from Gre- 
villea hY iJxt long narrow neck to the capsules and the short 
regularly divided corolla. The leaves on the narrow branches 
of this second species are ovate, and those on the flowering 
branches obcordate ; both species coincide in their upright 
habit and naked compound spikes of inflorescence. Nos. 
33 and 35 are splendid Conospermas; 50 and 51, beautiful 
crimson and yellow-flowered Eucalypti i 52 is a CalothamnuSy 
attaining the size of a small tree, and highly ornamental; 
53 belongs to the same genus. 

I have just put corresponding numbers over the most re- 
markable plants, noticed in a journal of the first excursion to 
the north, which you will find enclosed in the box with the 
specimens. No. 47 is an undescribed BryandrUy distin- 
guished by its glaucous powdery foliage. I perceive that the 
name I had given to 42 is pre-occupied. Nos. 43 and 44 
are closely allied, the principal difference lying in the form of 
the leaves ; their habit and place of growth are alike, they 
are found in the same situations, on the top of ironstone 
hills ; I have sent both to you before, but without flowers; 
the first (43) seems only to occur near the Moore River. 
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No* 130 is a most peculiar plant; its two seeds unite in the 
middleg where they are attached to the parent plants and 
when they drop off in pairs, they present, a striking resem- 
blance to an axle-tree, with two wheels. No* 106 is very 
curious, being a small and succulent tetrandroiis plant, 
covering acres of the bottom of salt lakes when the water 
dries up. No. 114 resembles a small Myosotis^ and has 
prickly seed-vessels. I am unable to ascertain its genus. 

The extent of our journey to the north-east was about 
fifty miles, we visited a hill, called by the Aborigines, Wangan 
Catta^ one of the principal objects of my son and of Mr. Gil- 
bert, who went with us, being to obtain the eggs and see the 
nest of an extraordinary Gallinaceous bird which breeds there. 
The natives give it the name of Knau\ it raises large mounds 
of gravel, earth, ironstone and vegetable matter, wherein it 
deposits eggs, and leaves them to be hatched by the heat 
generated in the fermentation of the vegetable matter which 
the birds collect. We found four recent nests, but only 
procured five eggs, the season being rather too early. The 
bird is the size of domestic fowl, but its eggs are extremely 
large in proportion, weighing about half-a-pound each : it 
would be most desirable to introduce this creature into 
England. 

The HaJcea^ (No. 13)> is very striking, it forms dense 
bushes, three or four feet high, and its strong coriaceous 
prickly leaves and branches are so closely set, all round, that 
scarcely any thing can penetrate them : this species abounds 
in open flats, near the bed of a sort of brackish river, which, 
even at this early season of the year, is quite dried up in this 
inhospitable country. 

In the box you will find two or three curious Fungi ; one of 
them, found by my daughter, spreads by spawn underground 
like the common Mmhroom. In a full-grown state, it is about 
the size of a musket-ball and quite round, when the sort of 
outer covering with which it is furnished, expands into ten 
or more very elegantly formed teeth, which, as they open, 
throw the plant above the surface of the ground ; there is an 
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irmer coveriBg to tlie seed, and this, in the species found by 
niy daughter, is beautifully marked with teeth, similar in 
appearance to the peristome of a Moss. Another kind, also 
in the box, differs in wanting the impressions of teeth ; and 
another, larger, is altogether destitute of the covering or en- 
velope to the seeds, I send a single specimen of a peculiar 
fungus, which looks as if covered with brown sand-paper ; 
I had given you some account of it in a former letter ; the 
ignorant people of the country call it a Kangaroo^s egg, and 
when they can detect one, always send it home as a vast 
curiosity. 

There are five sorts of small animals, like rats and mice, in 
the box, and two specimens, (a pair), of the native Wom- 
bats, 


Perth, Western Australia, 
January, 1843. 

Some months ago, I informed you of my intention to set 
off on an exploring journey, to the hilly country lying be- 
tween the Beaufort River and King George's Sound, In 
the accomplishment of this object, I was joined by Mr, 
Gilbert; we wished to cross the country from the mouth of 
the Blackwood to Mount Parker, taking Mounts Roe and 
Mitchell on our way; but our intention was defeated by the 
impossibility of getting over the Scot River and the swampy 
district in which it rises, when travelling with pack-horses. 
Nevertheless I was fortunate in procuring plants, and shall 
be able to transmit five hundred species, none of which were 
in the collection sent home by the Shepherd,'-’ which I 
hope has arrived ere now in good order. 

We visited Mount William on our way to the south, and 
I had hoped to obtain some interesting species of . Mosses 
there ; but 1 am sorry to say that I am much disappointed 
in this mountain, which, instead .of ' having an elevation of 
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85600 feetj as stated in the recent map by Arrowsmith^ only 
rises to 1 3680. I had indeed been convinced from the as =• 
pect of plants gathered there^ that the height of Mount 
William was over-estimated, and on enquiry of Mr. Roe, the 
Surveyor-General, that gentleman showed me the measure- 
ment lately taken by Captain Stokes of the Beagle,*^ who 
makes it only 1,630 feet. On our journey we gathered some 
good plants, between the gorge of the Murray River and 
Mount William. A Bryandra^ with the foliage very similar 
to the iMCComhe Oak^ [might be appropriately called D. quer- 
eifolia. There were several beautiful Legmninosm^ one of 
the finest among them, a Sphmrolohium, has large crimson 
flowers. 

We crossed eight or nine running streams between the 
Murray and Mount William, several so broad that we were 
obliged to unload the pack-horses to get them over. The 
very summit of Mount William is covered with large MaJio-^ 
gany and Red Gum Trees^ and a grove of the common Xan^- 
thorrma. My Hovea grandiflora grows in great plenty and 
high beauty, on this mountain. I found a curious little Fern 
on the bank of one of the brooks, its barren leaves resembling 
grass I it is numbered 225 in the box now sent. 

Some months ago I made some observations in a letter 
to you on the country between this place and the Vasse 
River. I there gathered ripe seeds of Franklandia fucifolia ; 
it has a trifid awn-like crown to the seed, four inches long« 
A beautiful proteaceous plant is numbered 5, its long panicles 
of white flowers vary to rose colour : if it be not a Sympho- 
nema, it may constitute a new genus. Nos. 8 and 9 are, 
I suppose, species of Agastachys, their seeds being small 
berries, with a very thin covering 5 2/ is an arborescent 
hertia^ and 25 a remarkable mhabiting Gape 

Lewin. There are two species of my Dasypogon Hookeri in 
the box; 31 is a fine Composite from the Vasse Inlet, and 
37 a beautiful Calothamnus from Scot River, the gouty-like 
swellings on the stem, whence the flowers are produced, 
often appear several years before the flowers come out. 

VOL. Ill, 2 A 
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Bofonia MoUoyi is also sent, and two remartable varieties of 
the same, one with pink or rose-coloured flowers, hairy 
leaves and an upright mode of growth; the other is droop- 
ing, and has smooth foliage and flowers, which sport into 
endless gradations of deep purple, rose and crimson, and 
shading off to snow white ; occasionally the extremes of deep 
purple and white being seen on one plant, and even in the 
same blossom ; for instance, half white and half crimson, or 
snow white just tipped with purple. Few plants will be so 
much admired in England as my Boronia MoUoyi^ as no per- 
son can be more deservedly regretted than the amiable lady 
whose name it bears. 

Nos. 97 and 98 I suppose to be new species of the 

leafless one, 98 , has a curious twisted permanent style. 
No. 100 belongs to the Legiiminosce^ and in my opinion con- 
stitutes a totally new form of that order, belonging to it in 
the same way as CJiorilcena and Diplolcem do to Rutacem. 
Should it prove a new genus, as I anticipate, I would request 
that it may be called Huttia qmdrifiora^ after our present 
Governor, who is most kindly willing to promote the views 
of those Naturalists who desire to explore the colony. 

Jas. Drummond. 


Litanthus, a neio Gemis of Asphodelea^i, from South 
Africa; byW. H. Harvey, Esq. 

(Tab. IX.) 

Litanthus, Harv, 

Gen Char. Beriantlimm tubulosum cylindricum, limbo 
erecto, equali, breviter fl-fido. Stamina 6 , fauci inserta, in- 
clusa; filaraenta brevissima. Ovarium triloculare, pluri-ovu- 
latum, filiform! s ; stigma tridentatum. Capmla — } 

—Herba Capensis perpusilla ; radice bulbosa^ foliis [ignotis) 
post anthesin evolutis ; scapo setaceo unifloro^ hracteis duabus 
oppositis membranaceis medio afiwis. 
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L.pusiilm^ Harv. (Tab. IX.) 

Shady places in the woods by the Zwartkop’s Eiver^ UiteE” 
hage^ Cape of Good Hope. C, Zeyher. — Drege^ Herh. Cap. 

: 11 . 85l4j c« , 

This is perhaps the smallest individual of the Liliaceous 
group. The bulb is scarcely larger than a good sized pea* 
The scape-, no thicker than a bristle^ and scarcely two inches 
highs appears before the development of the leaves, and bears 
a solitary nodding greenish- white flower, little more than a 
line in length, and a third of a line in diameter, subtended 
by two minute opposite bracteae, which are fixed to the 
scape by their centres, and are free and patent both at base 
and apex. The flower is succeeded by an erect capsule, but 
we have not seen it in a ripe state. — As a genus, it will stand 
near JJfopttalimy from which it differs in habit and in the 
form of the corolla. 

W. H. H. 

Fig. 1, A flower laid open; magnified. 


Brief description of a new Notylia 5 % W. J. H. 

(Tab. X.) 

Notyuia muetiflora^ Hook, (not LindL) 

Racemo pendulo multifloro, labello trulliformi ecalloso, se- 
palis petalisque acutis. (Tab. X.) 

Hab. Mexico ? 

Flant(B epiphytic, ceespitosm. Caulis subnullus, squamis 
laxis membranaceis tectus. Folium solitarium, obloiigiim, 
subcoriaceum, acutiusculum, venis obsoletis, Peduncuim 
radicalis, simplex, racemosus, pendulus. Macemus 4-5 uncias 
longus, multiflorus. Flores parvi, albi^ sparsim flavo'^macu- 
lati-, basi minute braeteati. lato-Ianceolata, paten tia, 

acuta j 2 lateralia fere ad medium connata. Petula sepalis 
conformia, patentia. Labellum trulliforme, seu deltoideo- 
acuminatum, planum, ecallosum, basi breviter unguiculatam* 

2 A 2 
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Columbia teres» Antliera ovata^ obtuse subaciiminata^ dor«» 
salisj unilocularis« Pollinia duo, ovata, seu potius oboYata ; 
caiidiciila eloiigata, glandula minuta. 

This is believed to be an inhabitant of Mexico, and is 
drawn from a living plant at Kew, which formed part of the 
collection of the late Duke of Bedford. Besides the two 
species of Dr. Lindley in his Gen. et Spec. Orchid.^^ there 
are several described by the same author in the Appendices 
to the Botanical Register; but the present does not appear 
to accord with any of them. 

It was quite by inadvertence that the specific name of 
muUiflora was given to this plant by me and written upon 
the plate : for there is a Notylia multiflora of Dr. Lindley 
in Bot. Reg. sub tab. 930, and kept up in the Gen. et Spec. 
Orchid. As however that plant is avowedly the PleurothalltB 
sagittifera of Humboldt, and as our species bears more nu- 
merous flowers, the prior name of sagittifera had better, per- 
haps, be restored to Dr. Lindley^s N, multiflora. 

Fig. 1, Flower; /. 2, front view of the column and lip (the 
latter forced down) ; /. 3, lateral view of the column and lip ; 
/. 4, inner view of the anther-case. — magnified. 


On a new Genus of FLACOURTiANEiB, recently detected by 

Mr, Purdie in Jamaica ; by W. J. H. 

Among several interesting plants, of which dried speci- 
mens were sent home from Jamaica by Mr. Purdie, collector 
for the Royal Botanic Garden of Kew, is the one here re- 
presented, and of which I proceed to give a description funder 
the name of Lunania, in compliment to Mr. J ohn Lunaii,'^ 
author of the Flora Jamaicensis, It appears evidently to 
belong to the family of Flacourtianeces yet to differ in so 
many points from any described genus, that I shall not at- 

* LunanEa of De Candolle, the '' Bichy^^ of the negroes, introduced by 
them to the West Indies from Guinea, is 
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tempt to offer a comparison : nor indeed do I possess 
materials sufficient for that purpose. Mr. Purdie speaks of 
it as a large forest tree^ having a singular appearance.^’ 

Lunania, nov, Gen, 

Calyx di sepalus^ sestivatione valvatus j sepalis ovato-rotun« 
datis, concavo-ventricosis^ niembranaceiSj patentibusj et^ ut 
videtuFj persistentibus. Corolla nulla, Bisciis hypogynus 
staminifer^ magnusj basin ovarii cingens^ cyathiformis^ per- 
sistens, d-dentatus^ dentibus acutis cum filamentis alternan- 
tibus. Stamina 6. Filamenta subulata^ ad marginem disci 
inserta^ erecta^ sequalia. Anther m oblongo-ovatse^ basi 
biloculares, marginem versus longitudinaliter antrorsum 
deliiscentes. PistiUum I. Ovarium ovatum, basi constric- 
tum et quasi brevissime stipitatum^ unilocularej placentis 
tribus parietalibus ovuliferis ; ovulis numerosis. Stylus 
crassiusculus, apice trifid us. Stigmata truncata, obtusa, 
Fructus immaturus ut in ovario, basi sepalis disco hypogyno 
filamentisque persistentibus instructus. 

Arbor grandis insulce Jamaicm, Rami divaricati^ gy'aciles^ 
lignosi^flexuosi^corticepallide einereo tecti, FoYm alternayTe- 
mota^ majnsculay 4-5-uncialiay ovata^ acuminata^ nunc inf erne 
subobliquay petiolata^ subcoriaceo-membranacea^ omnino inte-^ 
gerrima^ glaberrima^ suhtus paUidiora^ e basi 3- rarius sub-- 
quinquenervia^ nervis venis traTisversalihus connexis^ et sub lente 
ubique tenuiter reticulata, Petiolus teres^ gracilis, Stipulee 
nullce. Flores racemosi. Racemi longmimi^ filiformes^ penduli^ 
pedales et ultra simplices v. ramosi^ terminates vel ,ple^ 
Tumque later ales ^ e ramis vetustioribus aphyllis^ breviter pe- 
dunculotL Flores parviy sparsi^ rarius subaggregati^ ■ brevis- 
sime pediceUatin Pedicelli quasi in ruchm articul&tip basi squa- 
mulis minutissimis subulatis bracteatL 

Jjxm.BmR racemosa, (Tabs. XI, XII.) 

Hab. Woods above Rio Manna/ St. Mary’s^ Jamaica, Mr. 

JVm. Purdie, 

Mr. Purdie does not appear to have met with the ripe fruit 
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of this plant. The most advanced state (represented at otir 
fig. 5 ,) was scarcely altered in appearance from the ovary. The 
plant is certainly a very remarkable one, and appears to be 
quite overlooked by previous travellers 5 and is probably 
confined to the district just mentioned. In some respects 
the flowers seem to approach the PassifloretB^ and Mr. Ben- 
nett (Plantm Javanicse Rariores, p, 189) observes that ‘^Hhe 
intimate relation of Flacourtianem (or ProcMacem) with Pm-- 
nflorem^ Homalinece^ and SamydecBj is sufficiently obvious." 

Fig. Flower ; /I 2, hypogynous disk or cup laid open to 
show the pistil • / 3, transverse section of the ovary ; /. 4, 
stamen; /. 5, immature fruit — magnified* 


On the Cuticle of Plants; by Prof. Hugo Mohl, Translated 

from the German in Linneea^ voL IG, p* 40B % Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley. 

(Tab. XIIL) 

Amongst those organs of plants, which as regards struc- 
ture and development are still extremely obscure, is that 
called the cuticle. After the notion, which resulted from the 
inquiries of the preceding ten years, that the epidermis of 
plants is a layer of cells and not a simple meinbrane, was 
universally esteemed true. Ad. Brongniart (Ann. des Sc. Nat. 
S^rle I, 65) showed unexpectedly that an liomogeneous 
or granular membrane was separable by maceration from the 
upper surface of the epidermis,'^ which was distinct from the 

* Link (Element, pliil, bot. Ed. 2. 1. 83) refers the discovery of the 
cuticle to Ludwig. It is true that by maceration Ludwig separated a 
membrane from the surface of plants, in which he could find no cells. 
This, however, was the whole of the knowledge he possessed on the sub- 
ject. He was not acquainted with the true epidermis, for he says, (instit, 
regni veg. Ed. 2, § 345), that the bark consists of cuticle and pareuchym ; 
his view is also fimdamentally the same with that of the many early phy- 
totomists, that the outer coat of plants is a simple membrane. The differ- 
ence between cuticle and epidermis Was established by Brongniart. 
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walls of the cells of the epidermis^ "running without interrup- 
tion over their commissures, clothing the whole plant with 
the exception of the spongioles of the roots and most stigmas, 
but pierced at the stomata. In later treatises this membrane 
has received the name of cuticle. 

Treviranus (PhysioL I, 448) confirmed the existence of 
this outer membrane, though he did not regard it as a pe- 
culiar membrane, but considered it attributable to a conti- 
nued deposition of a coagulable substance from within or 
from without. 

I must myself plead guilty of another explanation of its 
origin, namely, from the expansion of the intercellular sub- 
stance over the upper surface of the epidermal cells* I look 
upon this notion now as altogether erroneous, notwithstand- 
ing the support which it has received from Valentin (Reper- 
tor, fiir Anat. u. PhysioL 1. 100.) 

Link (phil. hot. edit. 2. 1. 85) follows the view of Bron- 
gniart, and says expressly that the cuticle can neither be 
regarded as the confluent outer walls of the epidermal cells, 
nor as a deposition of coagulable matter, relying on the 
distinctly defined separation between the cuticle and sub- 
jacent cells, as also upon the difference of colour in the parts 
exhibited by some plants. 

Meyen (Wiegm. Archiv. 1837- L 22L PhysioL I, 176) ar- 
rived at a totally different result in his inquiries regarding 
the cuticle as nothing more than the incrassated outer wall of 
the epidermal cells. 

Schleiden now opposes this explanation, and with Trevi- 
ranus regards the cuticle as a mass secreted by the epidermal 
cells (Grundziige d. Wiss. Botanik. I* 288.) He says that a 
gelatinous substance appears in the interstices between the 
individual cells which hardens and forms a network ; at a 
later period the whole cell is covered with a similar layer, 
which unites with the network, and is quickly indurated ; 
then the epidermal cells secrete on their upper surface a 
less firm, and thick substance which raises up the earlier 
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layer with the incorporated network^ and increases to a con- 
derable thickness. 

This diversity of views led me to institute a series of ob- 
servations on the subj ect, the result of which is exhibited in 
what follows i 

If a transverse section of epidermis be treated with iodine, 
in most cases the walls of the epidermal cells remain unco- 
loured, and only in particular instances, as in the leaf of 
Cycas revoluta, Hakea pachyphylla, Elymus arenarius, they 
assume a more or less deep yellow tinge 5 the coat, however, 
whether thin or thick, which covers the surface of the epi- 
dermis, becomes under the same treatment, deep yellow or 
brown* If the epidermis thus treated with iodine be now 
placed in sulphuric acid, the portion of the cells which before 
remained colourless dissolves, and in so doing, in many cases, 
assumes a fine indigo 5 the yellow outer coat or cuticle, on 
the contrary, remains undissolved. This latter phenomenon 
is not however exhibited precisely in the same way by all 
plants 5 in most cases, the sulphuric acid has no influence, in 
other cases the cuticle is changed into a dark brown, which 
often fades after a certain time 5 in other cases, the cuticle 
becomes somewhat loose, without any real dissolution, while 
commonly many little air-bubbles are developed in its sub- 
stance, doubtless in consequence of the decomposition of the 
contained carbonic-acid salts. 

On examining delicate transverse sections of soft organs, 
which are not coated with a leather-like epidermis ; as mem- 
branous leaves, herbaceous stems, petals, stamens, ovaries, 
we find commonly the outer layer, which is coloured yellow 
by iodine, very thin. The coats of the epidermal cells are 
either all of tolerably equal thickness; e. g. Elymus are- 
narius, (fig. 1), Vanilla planifolia, Helleborus fcetidus, (fig. 2); 
or the outer wall of the epidermal cells is decidedly thicker 
than the lateral and inner walls ; e. g, in the leaves of Iris 
fimbriata, (fig. 4 ), Dianthus plumarius, (fig, 3), and the sta- 
mens of Tulipa Gesiieriana, (fig. 5). 
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The cuticle in all cases appears to be a continuous membrane 
in which at the commissures of the subjacent epidermal cells 
there is no evidence that it is composed of single pieces which 
correspond with the outer walls of these cells* The outer sur- 
face of the cuticle is either perfectly smooth or distinguished 
with straight (Rumex Patientia) or irregularly branched (Hel- 
lehorus foetidus) raised lines^ which frequently run uninter* 
ruptedly over the commissures of the cells ^ or it is studded 
with smaller or larger granules^ as is the case with many 
hairs, e. g. in those of Campanula Medium, many Boragine^, 
&c. These granules exhibit frequently on the hairs a spiral 
arrangement, and not unfrequently on the lower portions of 
the hair pass by extension into obliquely running streams 5 
whence it appears clearly that the raised lines and the 
isolated granules are formations of the same kind, and differ 
from one another only in form. In a transverse section of 
the leaf of Helleborus foetidus and Dianthus plumarius, it is 
clear that these raised stripes are indicative of so many folds 
in the whole membrane. 

The epidermal cells are often dotted 3 commonly, as in 
Vanilla planifolia, only on the lateral and inner walls ; more 
rarely, as in Cycas revoluta and Elymus arenarius (fig, 1), on 
the outer wall also. In those cells in which the outer wall 
is thicker than the lateral walls, the deposition of secondary 
coats, on which the incrassation of the outer wall depends, 
seems not to take place in all cases in the same way. In 
many plants, as Dianthus, the secondary coats of the lateral 
walls evidently are continuous with those secondary coats 
which in the outer wall of the ceU lie immediately beneath 
the primary membrane, and there are found on the outer 
wall under the above noted coat still more interior coats, 
which are not continued upon the lateral walls, or of which 

* In consequence of the generally toothed commissures of the epidermal 
cells in grasses, a peculiar crossing of the canals of the dots which lie in 
the angle of these walls with those of the proximate cell takes place in the 
point of juncture of the outer and lateral walls. 
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the continuation running oTer the lateral walls is so tliin that 
it cannot be demonstrated. In other plants^ on the contrary, 
as in Tulipa, the secondary coats of the lateral walls pass 
into the inmost coat of the outer wall 5 and beyond this a 
number of layers are found, which are deposited merely on 
the outer wall, and not on the lateral walls. This latter for- 
mation might easily induce one to believe that the epidermal 
cells consist only of the inmost layers, which surround 
their cavity, and that all the coats deposited upon their outer 
surface do not belong to the wall of the cell itself, but are 
coats secreted upon the outer surface of the epidermis. The 
observation, however, of the forms to be adduced presently, 
e. g. Hakea pachyphylla will prove the wrongness of such an 
explanation, and show that all the secondary coats are de- 
positions in the hollow of the cells, 

A structure apparently essentially different from that hi- 
therto noticed is found in the epidermis of many thick fleshy 
or coriaceous leaves. Here we find the outer wall of the 
epidermal cells proportionally surprizingly thick as compared 
with their other walls, and on treatment with iodine, not 
merely a thin membrane seated upon the epidermis becomes 
quite yellow, but almost the whole mass of the outer epi- 
dermal wall assumes this colour, and all this thick coat 
resists the agency of sulphuric acid. The real difference 
however of the cuticle of these leaves from that of thin leaves 
consists not in its mass, but in the circumstance that instead 
of forming an homogeneous coat, it exhibits a compositioia 
of difihrent parts. We see, for instance, in a thin and dean 
cross section of Aloe obliquaf' (fig. 7), the lateral walls of the 
epidermal cells continuous with the cuticle and pass into a 
membrane covering the epidermis on its outer side. There 
can be no doubt here that the cuticle, far from being an uni- 
form membrane deposited on the outer surface of the epi- 
dermis, consists of the combined outer walls of the epidermal 
cells and a portion of the secondary membranes deposited 
in their cavities, and that the chemical peculiarities of the 
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cuticle are ascribable to a metamorphosis of the cellular 
membrane^ which only takes place in the externally situated 
portions of the epidermal cells. 

Many slight deviations from this structure occur ; some- 
times the substance of all the outer wall and lateral walls as 
far as they lie between the secondary coat exhibits the cha- 
racters of cuticle ; e. g. Hoya carnosa ; sometimes a stratum 
of colourless matter (MembranenstolFes) lies on the inner 
side of the cuticular coats^ as far as they constitute the outer 
wall and a portion of the lateral walls of the epidermal cellsj 
as in Aloe obliqua ; sometimes the inner colourless stratum 
covers all sides of the epidermal cells, and seems at first sight 
to form the whole wall of the cells, as in Arbutus unedo, 
(fig. 6) ^ Cactus triangularis, and Viscum album ; sometimes 
the primary lateral walls of the cells are so far changed into 
the cutlcular mass, as they are covered with a yellow secon- 
dary coat, as in the Aloe obliqua ; sometimes this change in 
the primary lateral walls extends inwards further than that 
in the secondary coat, and therefore they enter between the 
uncoloured secondary lateral walls in the form of plates, as in 
Arbutus unedo. 

When the yellow mass which fills the outer portion of the 
cavity of the cell appears uniform, as in the cases just ad- 
duced, one is with difficulty convinced that one has to do 
with secondary membranes 5 on the contrary, especially when 
the uncoloured inmost coats form closed utricles as in 
Viscum, it is easy to imagine, that these unclosed membranes 
constitute the whole epidermal cell} and that the yellow or 
brown outer mass is a deposition external to the cells, ip 
accordance with the views of Treviraiius and Schleideo. 

In these cases a proof that the yellow coats are deposited 
within, and not externally to the epidermal cells, is found in 
the presence of the primary wall of the cell upon the outer 
surface of the cuticle, 'as also in the circumstance that the 
primary membranes of the lateral walls run through the 
cuticle to the outer coat. But inasmuch as this formation 
admits of another, though as I conceive a forced explanation, 
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it is necessary to search for examples which are less ambi- 
guous, Such are afforded by the following observations. In 
the epidermis of the stem of Kleinia nernfolia^ as in Hoy a 
carnosa^ the inner uncoloured coat^ which is so easily taken 
for the whole epidermal cell is wanting ^ and the incrassated 
outer membrane, which is turned brown by iodine^ is very 
clearly seen to be composed of many coats lying one over the 
other^ which are deposited on the outer wall of the cell 
within its cavity, and by which the continuation of the lateral 
walls to the outer surface, as one membrane is clearly proved. 
The same appearance is exhibited in the epidermis of the 
leaf of Hakea pachyphylla (in which the inner coat is really 
present, though like the true cuticle, it assumes a yellow tinge 
with iodine, and is proved by its dots to be a secondary 
membrane), if the epidermis is treated with sulphuric acid, 
(fig, 8), for the mass deposited in the cavity of the cells is 
then seen evidently to consist of coats. In the epidermis of 
Hakea gibbosa the laminated structure is not only clear with- 
out the application of sulphuric acid in the greatest part of 
this deposited mass, but there are found also in it a great 
number of radiating narrow dot-canals which leave no doubt 
as to its real nature. In many cases, as in Taxus baccata, 
the diflFerent colouring also which the inner and outer por- 
tions of the cuticle assume from the action of iodine indicate 
a similar lamination. 

If these cases shew with the most complete evidence, that 
the cuticle is formed of the outer thickened walls of the epi« 
dermal cells, in many other plants possessing a thick cuticle 
it is not easy to ascertain the fact, since the different parts 
which compose the cuticle are more or less perfectly com- 
bined into an homogeneous mass. 

We must distinguish here sonle modifications. 

A. In many plants, e. g. Sanseviera zeylanica, Nerium 
Oleander, Agave lurida, the primary membrane is recog- 
nisable as a distinct stratum, as also many layers of se- 
condary membrane on the outer wall, and the outer half of 
the lateral walls of the epidermal cells, of which the inner- 
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most is not coloured by iodine, while the more external 
layers become brown. Between these layers and the primary 
wall^ we find a more or less thick, light coloured homoge- 
neous stratum. If we compare this structure with the epi- 
dermis of Taxus baccata, it cannot be doubted that this middle 
homogeneous layer consists of the outer secondary mem- 
branes of the epidermal cells, which have contracted so 
intimate a union with one another, that the limits between 
the different cells are no longer visible. 

B. If in the preceding case, together mth a visible lami- 
nation of the wall of the cells, the)^ are combined laterally to 
such a degree as to lose all trace of their original division, 
in other cases, on the contrary, in combination with a dis- 
tinct preservation of the boundary lines between the different 
cells, we have a perfect amalgamation of the different yellow- 
coloured coats of the same cell, e. g. Phormium tenax. Aloe 
margantifera. 

C. Lastly it happens, that this intimate amalgamation, as 
well of the coats of each individual cell, as of the different cells 
one with another takes place to such a degree, that the cuticle 
forms one uniform mass. This intimate amalgamation takes 
place only in the outer layers of the cuticle, while, in the 
inner layers a distinction of individual cells and membranes 
is possible, as in Ephedra Distachya, Ilex Agnifolium i 
sometimes it is found in the entire cuticle, as in Phormium 
tenax, Lomatophyllum horbonicum, Euscus aculeatus, Cycas 
revoluta. 

With this last form we have arrived at a modification of 
the cuticle, which agrees in reality with the cuticle of soft 
herbaceous parts, with which we commenced. In either case 
the cuticle appears as an homogeneous membrane which 
invests the epidermal cells on their outer side, with the single 
exception, that in the thick coriaceous leaves of a Cycas they 

^ Though the leaf of this plant has no upper or under side j hut both 
surfaces of the leaves correspond with the under side in other plants^ the 
epidermis of either side is not exactly of the same nature. This observation 
applies also to many species of Iris. 
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form a thick stratum^ while in the thin leaves of a Dianthus 
they form a thin stratum, and that in the, thick leaves the 
cuticle generally gives rise to attenuated laminae, which make 
their w’^ay between the epidermal cells. If then, the obser- 
vations adduced, prove that the cuticle of coriaceous leaves 
is no distinct membrane ; but arises from the union of the 
primary cellular membrane with a greater or less quantity of 
secondary layers of the epidermal cells, W'e are compelled to 
allow the same mode of development in the thin cuticle of 
herbaceous leaves. 

In all the forms hitherto examined, the cuticle was situated 
on the outer side of the epidermal cells, or rather was formed 
through incrassation of their walls. The cuticle of the leaves 
of Billbergia zebrina and Bromelia ananas is an exception 
to this, for ill these cases the outer wall of the epidermal 
cells exhibits only a moderate thickness, while that of the 
inner wall is considerable, and at the same time the sub- 
jacent layer of cells possess thickened walls on their outer 
side, so that the cuticle thus formed lies between two rows 
of cellular cavities. 

The union of the cuticle with the other membranes of the 
epidermal cells is in leaves and stems very intimate. The 
case is quite different with the cuticle of the stigmatic papillae 
of many plants, since it possesses a gi'eater compass than the 
cells inclosed by it, consisting of secondary membrane, as is 
very beautifully seen in Coiivallaria multiflora, Papaver 
orientale and Glaucium luteum. According to the assertion 
of Hartig (neue Theorie der Befrucht. der Pfl, S* 23) in this 
ease the cuticle does not clothe the whole hair; but extends 
only to the point where the base of one hair is joined to 
that of another, over which it passes without interruption, 
and thus forms a common envelope. I am unable, how- 
ever, to confirm this, though in the above named plants, 
especially in Papaver orientale I have separated the papillae 
from one another, and seen merely the membrane distinctly 
surrounding the whole hair ’ under the form of a closed cell 
The interval between the outer thin membrane which is 
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coloured yellow by iodine^ and the inner thick secondary 
membrane, in general not capable of being so coloured, is 
filled with fluid, through which the pollen tube, after it has 
burst through the outer membrane, descends. 

Notwithstanding the perfect proof afforded by the above- 
mentioned facts, that the cuticle is formed of the outer coats 
of the epidermal cells, this inference for a long time ap» 
peared to me very doubtful, in consequence of the raised 
lines which are found on the cuticle of many plants passing 
frequently without any interruption from one cell to another, 
(compare the cuticle of the stem of Rumex Patientia with 
that of the leaf of Helleborus foetidus). This phtenomenon, 
independent of the structure of the individual epidermal cells 
appeared to shew that the cuticle ought to be considered as 
a distinct membrane. The alleged observations, however, 
contradicted this so strongly, that I was compelled to con- 
sider it erroneous ; and in point of fact, it appears that the 
continuation of the raised lines over the commissures of the 
cells on a closer inspection does not contradict the explana- 
tion given above of the origin of the cuticle. 

The examination of the epidermis in different periods of 
growth, shews that the epidermal cells of organs in an early 
stage of growth are perfectly smooth, and that not till after 
the deposition of secondary coats in the cells, and after the 
change of their upper surface into a characteristic cuticle, 
those elevations in the form of continuous lines or isolated 
granules are at all visible. Its production is a consequence 
of a partial growth in the outer layers of the epidermis, 
which takes place at a late period of its evolution. This 
growth, and the elevation of the outer surface into stripes, 
and papilla seems to stand in intimate connexion with the 
chemical metamorphosis which the cellular membrane un- 
dergoes in the course of its change into cuticle 5 at least, this 
view seems strengthened by the circumstance, that in many 
species of aloes, e, g. Aloe margaritifera, the inner side of 
-the cuticle is raised into warts similar with those on the 
outer surface ; while the innermost coat, which dissolves in 
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sulphuric acid^ and is not colourable by Iodine is perfectly 
even. Since the cuticle increases in thickness with age^ and 
this increase can only take place by the change of the coat 
which dissolves in sulphuric acid into the cuticular mass; 
this change appears to consist not merely in a chemical 
metamorphosis of the cellular membrane ; but also to be 
combined with a change of structure. The membranes 
changed into cuticle, appear in consequence of this meta- 
morphosis as a peculiar organ, distinct both as to substance 
and structure from the epidermal cells. The portion of the 
cuticle arising from each epidermal cell is in so intimate 
a connexion with the adjacent portions arising from other 
epidermal cells, that not only in many cases the eye cannot 
trace the commissures ; hut also the growth to which those 
raised lines over their origin is in common. Thus the 
cuticular membranes arising from different cells run together 
into a common compound organ, somewhat in the same way 
as the lateral walls of a long row of vascular cells after the 
disappearance of their dissepiments form one compound 
organ; viz. a vessel. This circumstance justifies us com- 
pletely in distinguishing the cuticle by a particular name as a 
distinct coat from the epidermis, though I hope the above 
observations have proved that it is formed of the outer walls 
of the epidermal cells themselves. 

Tubingen, July 1, 1842. 


Explanation of Plate. (Tab. XIII.) 


1. 

Epidermis of leaf of 

Elymus arenarius 

2. 

ditto 

Helleborus foetidus 

3. 

ditto 

Dianthus plumarius 

4. 

ditto 

Iris fimbriata 

5. 

ditto of stamen of 

Tulipa Gesneriaiia 

6 . 

ditto of leaf of 

Arbutus Unedo 

7 . 

ditto 

Aloe obliqiia 

8. 

ditto (treated with sulphuric acid) 

Hakea pachyphylla . 

9 . 

ditto of leaf of 

Phormium tenax 

10. 

ditto from the other side of the leaf. 
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We have only selected such of the figures as are abso- 
lutely necessary for the comprehension of the Paper. In the 
original there are 34 figures, filling two large quarto plates* 


Decades of Fuis^gi, 

Decade IL By C. Montagne, D.M. and the Rev, M. J, 
Berkeley, M.A. F.L.S. 

{mth Two Plates, Tabs. XIV. XV.) 

About the same time a small collection of Fungi made by 
Zollinger in Java was placed in my hands by Sir W. J. 
Hooker, and in those of Dr. Montagne by M. le Comte 
Jaubert; Dr, Montagne having written to me respecting one 
or two of them, but especially respecting a very interesting 
Hymenomycetous genus, and finding that I had already pur- 
posed describing the species in the London Journal of 
Botany, very kindly proposed that they should be published 
in our joint names. To this I most readily acceded, and 
must frankly own that I am indebted to him for some very 
valuable observations. The greater part of the species are 
quite distinct from anything that Junghuhn published in his 
paper on the Fungi of Java, a fact which makes it probable 
that the mycology of that country is very rich. To the 
species of Zollinger I have added a fine Hydnum collected in 
Java by Spanoghe, and to complete the decade two species 
sent by Schomburgk from British Guiana. 

11 . Hymenogramme, n. g. 

Hymenium lamellosum. Lamellm confertae omnium tenu- 
issim^ et angustissimse, vix nisi oculo armato conspicuae, 
loBgitrorsum flexuoso-parallelm, saepissirde furcatae atque inde 
spurie canaliculatae, juncturis obhquis aut transversaiibus 
anastomosantes, minutissime, forsan e conidiis, niveo-fari- 
nosae.-— Fungus lignatilis e mycelio floccoso fnimo) fiirms 
profimde intrante longe lateque diffuso mmpodtu%- 
rempmatus* GenuS' Agariceum Lenziti affine a quo mn 
solum hymenophoro floccoso lignum miro modo penetrante, nec, 

VOL. ITI. 2 B 
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mt ' in Lenzite^ mbereo 'nec. cormceoysed etiam lamellularam 
UfMcturd formdque differt, 

H. Javemsis^ Mont, and Berk. (Tab. XIV.) 

JaTa. , ZoUmger n, 

Effiised for several inches and forming a nearly uniiorna 
stratum about \ a line thick^ springing from a white floccose 
mycelium , consisting of intricate osculating' irregularly 
branched inarticulate threads, w'hich penetrate deeply into 
the substance, of the matrix, and- are quite confluent with its 
fibres ; margin distinct, not the least byssoid, slightly at- 
tenuated and elevated. Hymenium pale straw colour, con- 
sisting of extremely delicate linear lamellEe, which are fre- 
quently forked and connected by anastomosing branches so 
as to form parallel slightly sinuous elongated alveoli. In 
general it is at a considerable distance from the point of 
bifurcation that the gills begin to diverge, and consequently 
the edges appear canaliculated as in Trogia, though, they are 
not really grooved. ' They are clothed with a white farinose 
substance consisting of minute subglobose bodies which are 
either the true spores or coiiidia. In a vertical section there 
is a darker line corresponding with each gill, which seems to 
indicate that the plant is of slow growth. 

This genus is a nearer approach to the more perfect forms of 
Hymemmyceies even than Lenzites^ and is to Folygiorus what 
LenzUes is .to Dwdalea, The spurious canaliciilation of the 
gills is an exaggeration of the little groove which often 
appears at the commencement of the bifurcation of gills- or 
folds, as for instance in Cmitharelhis Aurantiacus. It. is 
possible that this may be the same species with what 
Juiighuliii has described under the name of Laschia Crus- 
tacea. Unfortunately the figure is .not contained in any of 
the copies of his memoir which we have seen, and there are 
certain difficulties about the description. But even should 
it be the same it wmuld be necessary to propose a new 
generic name as that of Laschia has been given by Fries 
to a different fungus. His second species of Laschia belongs 
clearly, to some other genus. 
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Tab, XIV. fig, 1. Plant nat. size. a. Hymenium of 
H. Javensis magnified 60 diameters- b. Vertical section of 
ditto magnified 50 diameters, c. Threads of mycelium highly 
magnified, 

^Schizophyllum Fr, 

Java, ZoUingei'^n. 519, 

12, Polyp or us (Mesopus) Schomburgkii^ Mont, et 
Berk.j, gracilis coriaceo-suberosus ; pileo orbiculari depresso 
umbilicato quandoque lateral!, fisso-lobato tenui rigidlusculo 
concentrice zonato radiatim ruguloso sericeo-striato fusco- 
umbrino intus stipiteque gracili flexiioso rugoso concolori ; 
hymenio concaviusculo sepiario 5 poris minimis rotuiidis;, 
dissepimentis tenuibus. 

British Guiana. Bchomhurglz, 

Pileus i-2 inches across, coriaceo-suberose rather rigid 
about a line thick orbicular deeply incised and lobato- 
crenate depressed umbilicate repeatedly zoned concentri- 
cally, with the zones waved from radiating slightly ru- 
gose lines, sericeo -striate, rather shining, but not the 
least laccate, of a brown umber as is also the internal 
substance. Stem l| inches or more high, | a line thick, of 
the same colour as the pileus flexuous marked with short 
longitudinal pits either perfectly central or lateral. Hyme- 
iiium sepia-browii approaching to black, slightly concave, 
even \ pores very minute, scarcely visible to the naked eye, 
about } of a line deep : dissepiments very thin. 

This species in some respects resembles FoL auriscalpium^, 
which has the stem occasionally central; but from an in- 
spection of authentic specimens of that plant, it appears that 
it' is a far more elegant and very distinct species. The pileuS: 
has not the slightest laccate crust, though this point is not 
always to be depended' on, ' ■ 

Poh mnthopi^s-^ Ft- ' 

. Java. ZoUmger^ n, 10S2, 

The stem in these specimens is not yellow, as is usual in 
the species, but of the same colour as the pileus. There is, 

2 B 2 
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however^ no other difference. In one indiyidnal the, stem is 
incUned to be' proliferous. ■ 

* Polj sangninem^ Fr. ' . , 

Java. ZoUinger^ n. 8. 

13, Pol. (A.pus) Mont, et Berk, minimus^ subim- 

bricatus lateraliter confluens durusj pUeo dimidiato porrecto 
semiorbiculari concbato^ supra subtilissime velutino minute 
coneentriceque zonato, hymenioque spadiceo-pulloj zonis 
teRnibus snbcristulatis | margine acuto scabriusculo, poris 
contextuque ferrugineo-fuscis minutis angulatis ore cinereis. 

Java. Zollinger^ n. 983. lOGD. 

Pilei snbimbricate laterally confluent dimidiate conchi- 
form or ungulate with the apex often elongate and then 
subtriquetrous hard of an inch broad, -I of an inch long, 
dark red brown very minutely velvety marked with fine 
concentric zones which are often slightly crested; margin 
acute slightly scabrous. Hymenium concave, cinereous or 
cinnamon ; pores proportionably rather long minute pun c» 
tiform slightly angular ferruginous within as is the substance 
of the pileus, not' properly stratose,. though a new layer is 
deposited from time to time on the old surface of the 
hymenium. 

A very curious little species allied to PoL spadicms^ Berk., 
Po/. tabacmuiy Mont, and Pol. pectinatus^ Klotzsch ; but 
distinct from all. The substance is remarkably hard, and of 
a less. yellow tint than in Pol. pectinatus. It is distinguished 
ftom PoL jpaiiceus by its whole habit and far harder sub* 
stance, and from all the three by many characters. 

14. Sistotrema Mont, et Berk, totus effusus 

resupinatus subiculo membranaceosuhtus tomentoso,'demum 
sicco fragilissimo ; ambitu indeterminato ; hymenio inequa- 
bili pallido ; lamellulis brevibus irregularibus poros spurios 
magnos formantibos. 

Creeping over red earth with a chalky substratum, Java* 

Zollinger^ m WiX 

Forming patches' two or more inches broad which follow all : ■ 
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the inequalities of the soil. Subiculnm thin membranaceous 
formed of delicate byssoid threads which penetrate here and 
there into the earth in little villous tufts in some parts 
loosely interwoven, but in other parts more compact, par- 
tially separable when fresh, but when dry very brittle. 
Border indeterminate without any byssoid fringe. Hyme-' 
nium uneven, following the inequalities of the soil irregular 
sprinkled with patches of short flat tooth-like processes 
which form more or less distinct but extremely irregular 
large pores, w’hich in the most highly developed portions 
of the hymenium are of a pale tan-colour. The internal 
tissue of the lamellar processes is remarkably complicated 
forming a net-work from the frequent anastomosing of the 
irregular flocci of which it is formed. The connexion of 
these with the fructifying surface, whose structure in the 
dry plant is very obscure, has not been ascertained satis- 
factorily. 

This is one of those species which it is difl&cult to refer to 
any genus j the structure of the present, however, appears 
to be exactly that of Sistotrema^ though it might with 
nearly equal justice be associated with Pol, radula^i aneirina^ 
Nothing can be more irregular than the disposition of the 
processes which though forming loose pores are from the 
very first toothed and irregular. 

15. sclerodontiwn, n. s. orbiculare totum effusum 

resupinatum; subiculo tenui laevi glaberrimo nitido ochraceo; 
aculeis sparsis rotundis attenuatis longissimis flexuosis rigidis 
hie illic divisis rufis. 

Java. Spanoghe ; on bark. 

Forming large orbicular patches S inches or more in 
diameter. Effused and perfectly resupinate. Subiculum 
thin adnate ochraceous very smooth and shining; margin 
white, extremely narrow and indistinct scarcely byssoid. 
Aculei scattered half an inch or more long round slightly 
attenuated acute flexuous rigid as thick as a bristle, here 
and there, but rarely divided, of a rich rufous, brown,. : The , 
subiculum sometimes runs up the base of the aculei for . 
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some distance and sometimes clothes the shorter ones 
entirely. 

This is a very fine and remarkable species resembling in 
some respects H. crinale^ but differing in its scattered aculei 
and in several other points. The aculei are in this species 
so large and distinct that it might almost be referred to the 
genus Clavaria^ so intimately are the genera connected in 
Hymenomycetous Fungi. 

16 . Irpex incrustans Mont, et Berk, pileo effuso-reflexo 
margine in lobos semiorbiculares diviso subcoriaceo to- 
mentoso albo-ochraceo^ subiculo tomentoso ; dentibus la- 
in elloso-seriatis incisis acutis ochraceis. 

British Guiana. ScJiomhurgh On dead sticks. 

Running for several inches over dead sticks which it com- 
pletely incrusts, spreading beyond them, and forming many 
semiorbicuiar lobes; thin of a soft but coriaceous texture 
indistinctly zoned above, pallid ochraceous clothed with 
short matted down. Hymenium consisting of flat acute 
slightly lobed teeth which are arranged more or less dis- 
tinctly in lamelliform series, of a more or less deep ochra- 
ceous tint. The lamelliform arrangement is very distinct 
towards the margin ; but as is usual parts of the plant 
exhibit more or less distinct pores which are, however, 
evidently not the normal structure. 

This species which illustrates admirably the genus Irpex, 
bears a strong resemblance to well-developed individuals of 
Hydnum, ochraceum, though the processes of the hymenium 
are totally different. 

17* Stereum. obliquumy Mont, et Berk, minimum coria- 
ceum pileo verticali elongate flabelliformi polito glabro sub- 
zonato sub lente sericeo-striato castaneo-badio ; stipite e basi 
orbiculari oriente erecto lateral! velutino cervino. Hymenio 
definite subcineieo iineolato. 

-■Java. Zoliinger ^ ii„ 9 SB» 

; . Whole . plant, not ^ exceeding li inch in’] ' height. . Pileus 
thin coriaceous elongated spathulato-flabelliform of a: 
chesnut brown inclining to bay, obscurely zoned' shining 
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but under a lens finely seriato-striate ; margin indistinctly 
fimbriate. Stem about | an inch highj, not | a line thick 
erect springing from a membranous orbicular base^ velvety^ 
of a yellowish fawn • colour. Hymenium distinctly fiefined ; 
often with a little raised border at the base springing from 
the edge of pileus ochraceous with a cinereous tinge subse™ 
tulose, distinctly though minutely marked with elongated 
sometimes branched lines, 

A very elegant species which cannot be confounded with 
any described species. It resembles^ perhaps, Thelephora au<- 
rantiaca more than any other Fungus ; but it is abundantly 
distinct. 

^ Stereum lohatum^ Kze. 

Java. Zollinger y n. ^1, 

^ Nidularia hyssisecla^ Jung. 

Java. Zollinger^ n, 201. 

Guepima^55fii. Berk. 

Java. Zollinger^ n. 123. 

Not so much divided as the original specimens in the 
British Museum \ but otherwise not different. 

18. Dothidea ewaminans^ Berk, et Mont, gregaria, 
erumpens, tuberculosa, nigra; tuberculis csespitosis depressis 
collapsis opacis intus unipluri-cellulosis. Sphscria exami- 
nans, Berk, in Hook. Lond. Journ. of Bot. vol. i, p. 1 55. 

On decayed sticks bursting through the bark. Java. 
Zollinger^ n. 520. 

Forming little gregarious scattered or seriate patches 
scarcely a line broad of an opake black. Patches tuber- 
culated ; tubercles depressed, excavated, as if collapsed, con- 
sisting externally of a cellular coat, which when viewed by 
transmitted light is of a deep blue, internally containing 
sometimes a single cell only; but more generally a large 
quantity of subglobose- cells without , any proper perithecium 
immersed in a cellular black- stroma. Asci short obtuse 
containing subcymbiform brown sporidia. The opacity ' of 
the outer " surface of the tubercles arises from the con- 
traction of the walls of the cells of which it is composed. 
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This 'species has exactly the habit of a Spheeria of the 
'Ceespitose tribe;' but there is ' no real perithecium^ and 
though the tubercles sometimes contain but a single celb 
there are generally a great many c^lls, and the species must 
therefore be referred to Dothidea. Dr, Montague had pro- 
posed for it the name of J?. psendo-$ph(BTia i the 

Philippine Island plant proved to be the same species^ the 
original specific name has been retained. 

19. Doth. Mont, et Berk, orbicularis^ str ornate 

epiphyllo atro-nitente^ cellulis minimis conico-hemisphsericis 
tectis aggregatis nitidis poro inconspicuo pertusis. Sporidiis 
oblongis fiiscis biloculatis. 

On living leaves. Java. Zollinger^ n. 308. (Tab. XV. B.) 

Forming on the upper surface of the leaf, exactly orbicular 
plane sometimes confluent spots i of an inch broad, of a shining 
pitchy black, and rough with the ostiola. Perithecia very 
small covered conico-hemispherical depressed shining 
scarce ^ of a Hue in diameter pierced above vdth a scarcely 
perceptible pore. Asci short obtuse containing eight bilo- 
cular oblong sporidia which are constricted in the middle 
and have a single oil-globuia in each division. These are at 
first hyaline but at length become brown and are twice as 
long as at first. Paraphyses linear slightly branched. Amongst 
the paraphyses are found abortive asci which present exactly 
the appearance of the young spores of b, Diplodia, On the 
under side of the leaf there is a little depression answering 
to each spot. 

This species which is a very beautiful one varies ex- 
tremely in 81236 . It is only in the- finest patches- that perfect 
asci have been found. . The same leaves are sprinkled with 
Mkrqpeliis appiumiay. Mont, in fine condition, a species 
found hitherto only in Cuba. 

Tab. XV. B.-Jig. a. paraphyses and abortive asci, with a 
portion of the cellular stroma ; 6. asci and sporidiaj ■ with 
paraphyses; c. tip of one of the asci, with,, sporidia,; 
spores in different stages, of BYolntioni highly mag-^ 
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' 20. Dotb. appendicuhsa^ Mont, and Berk, stromate sub- 
orbiculari piano epiphyllo fusco opacb ambitn ' breiriter et . 
nimiitissime fimbriato ; cellulis hemispbericis prominulis ; 
ascis brevibus 5 sporidiis oblongo-ellipticis basi appendi- 
culatis fuscis, sursum circumscissis. (Tab. XV, A.) 

On Hying leaves. Java. Zollinger^ n. 803. 

Forming epipbyllous^ scattered^ suborbicular^ opake^ brown 
flat spots about half a line broad, mixed with smaller spots, 
which contain a single cell only. Border shortly, but very 
distinctly fringed under the microscope. Cells hemispherical, 
for the most part projecting above the surface of the stroma, 
which is quite superficial, indistinctly perforated. Asci short, 
obtuse, containing eight brown oblong elliptic sporidia, fur- 
nished at the base with a little colourless papilla, in general, 
circumscissiie at the apex, though the division sometimes 
takes place nearer to the centre. The fimbriated margin 
consists of branched threads formed of short, generally 
nearly square articulations. 

This species is as to its stroma, an Asteroma 5 but it 
contains distinct asci, which enclose eight very curious 
sporidia, resembling in form the seeds of the Buck bean, 
being furnished with an appendage at the base, as in Sphmria 
Thyrsm^ Berk. In outward form it resembles somewhat 
Dothidea compurcata^ Berk.; but differs in the structure 
of the stroma, and if the minute elliptic bodies observed in 
that species be reproductive, most materially as to the spo- 
ridia. The stroma is so completely superficial, that there is 
no indication of the spots on the under surface of the leaves. 
Both in this and the last species, the fungus is accompanied 
by a species of Phyllocaris, which in Dothidea Zollingeri, 
sometimes overruns the spots. 

Tab. 'KV. fig. a, flocci, of which the stropaa is composed ; 
b, ascus, with sporidia ; c. sporidia ; highly magnified. 
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Emmeration of indigemm to Southern 

AsiAj Central, and Southern Africa^ by George 

Bbntham^ Esq*' 

{Coniim^dfromNA.l^^^ 

' XVIII. Listia. E. JIfe!/. 

The habit and most of the characters of the single species 
known of this genus are so exactly those of the section Poly-> 
olbium id Lot ononis p that it ought probably to be added to 
the latter genus as a mere section^ yet the singular manner 
in which the pod is folded is considered among Hedysarem^ 
for instancej as affording a sufficient character, and I have 
not observed any approach to it in any I am ac- 

quainted with. 

I. L. heterophylla (E. Mey. ! Comm. p. 81.)— Habitus Lo- 
tononidis trichopoda^ Flores subcapitato-racemosi, pedunculo 
communi foliis longiore. Calyx et corolla sectionis Poly^ 

lobiL . 

South Africa, to the north-east of the Cape Colony, on dry 
stony hills near Gaatje, and in the plain hear Wildshuts- 
hoet, Drege ! In the Stormbergspruit and on the Mooze 
River, Burke! also n. d BurchelFs Catalogue. 

XIX. Rothxa, 

This genus is again ;Compo^^ a single species, . the cha- 
racters and^ synonyms./ of . which are fully enumerated by' 
Wight and Arnott (Prodr. I, 'p. 195), to which' may be added 
that the pod usually opens out on the carinal suture oiily^ ,as-. 
suEiing much the appearance of the fruit of a Cleome> The 
habit of the plant is that of. the more slender ArgyroloMa^ ^oz , 
of some Lotofionides of the section Leptis. It is readily dis* 
tinguished from both genera by the keel petals scarcely co- 
hering to each other, or often entirely .free., ThC : flowers are 
very small 
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L R. Mfoliata (Pers, — W. et Arn, ! Prodr, p,^ 195 cum 
syn. omn,) 

Apparently a cdmiiion plant in the East Indian Peninsula 
but I have not seen it from any other locality. 


XX. Xbrocarpus, Guillem, et Perrott. 

Another single species, a small plant with the habit and 
all the characters of Motkia, excepting the pod, which, al- 
though it opens in the same manner, is very diiferent in 
form, 

1, 'Xn hirsutusy [GxDhem. et Perrott! FL Seneg. 1, p. I^O, 
t. 44.) 

Tropical Africa. Sandy hills near Kouma in the Walo 
country, Leprieur and Perrottet! Cordofan, Kotschy / n. 420, 

XXL Arovrolobium. Eckl. et Zeyh, — Chasmoney E. Mey^ 
— Triclimmay Gamochilum et Argyrolohiumy Walp. 

This genus, as limited by E, Meyer as well as Ecklon and 
Zeyher, and adopted by Meissner, Spach and others, is a na- 
tural one, and readily known among by the calyx of 

^ DicMlm with the corolla nearly that of Crot alarm and a 
pod not unlike that of Tephrosim. It has however 

been divided by Walpers into three, according to the depth 
to which the calycine lobes are separated, but this character 
does not appear to be in sufficient conformity with habit, nor 
even constant enough in the same species to be available 
even for sectional divisions.^ The Cape species have been 

regret much the differing so widely in opinion as to the circumscrip- 
tion of Leguminous Genera from Dr. Walpers, whose compilations, and 
especially his Repertorium, are of ■ so much use in abridging the labour of ' 
hunting out published species. Where we differ as to the synonymy of the 
distributed Cape colleetions, it may sometimes have arisen' from mistakes 
in the distribution of the specimens. Thus, wdien Dr. Walpers asserts that 
I am quite wrong vehementer errat”) in referring the higmhnmiarmm^ 
E. Mey. to for that it is nothing hvh Am'pfiithaha dema ; it is 

2 € 2 
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distributed by Ecklon and Zeyer according to their staturo 
and duration/ both very difficult to ascertain from dried spe- 
cimen E. Meyer has proposed a better arrangement de- 
rived from inflorescence 5 and Spach, in working up the 
north em species has proposed for almost every species 
separate sections founded on the slightest characters^ a pro- 
cess which^ if carried through the whole genus^ would not 
much facilitate the determination of species. To me it 
appears that the pod affords an important distinctive cha- 
racter^ separating the northern species and one Gape one 
(A, lanceolahm) from the remaining southern ones. Adopt- 
ing these two groups as sections^ I have followed E. Meyer 
ill the subdivision of his Chasmones according to their inflo- 
rescence, observing however that many of the species with 
pedunculate few- flowered racemes have often the earlier and 
lower flowers sessile and solitary, a circumstance which occa- 
sions some difficulty in determining the place of a few 
species of which I have not seen authentic specimens, and 
may have been the cause of repeating them under different 
names. 

Sect. L Chasmone. Legumen intus nudum^ valvulis con- 
vesis continuis. Species omnes Austro- Africanee. 

§ ' Spicaia* Caules e radice perenni virgatb simplices, 

Flores in spicam terminalem dispositi, 

!• A. criniium {Wdlp. Linnsea, p. 506),—Chas7none 
erinatay' M. Mey. Comm. p. 71- — This is only known to me 
from the description given by E. Meyer^ who doubts whether 
it may not prove generically distinct when the fruit is 
knomm, 

Trado in the Zwarteberg range, Drege. 

probable that the plant sent to Berlin by Drege as the Ingenhoussia rosea^ 
is by some' mistake,, the Jmphithalea densa, whilst my specimen, also re- 
/ eeived from Drege, as well as E. Meyer’s description, differ in several im»: 
portant points from . the genus Amphithaha, and especially in the striking 
pecaliarity of the having the leaves convolute and covered with 

close appressed , hairs 'on the upper side. It has also ' decidedly ' monadek 
phous.Btamens and the o.variam uniovnlate. 
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§ 2. Racemosa, Caules e radice perenni herbacei^ erecti. 
Flores in racemos terminales loiigiuscule peduncnlatos dis- 
positi, 

2. A. spedosum (Ecki et Zeyh. ! Enura. p- IS7) glau- 
cescens^ glabra v. sericeo-pilosa, caule erecto triquetro rigido, 
stipiilis ovatodanceolatis acutis superioribus petiolo longiori- 
bus^ foliolis obovatis oblongis v. foliorura snperioram laticeo- 
latis, racemo elongato^ calycis labio infexiore ad medium 
trifido, legumine sericeo. — Chasmone diversifolia, E. Meyl 
Comm. p. 71* 

Nortb-east of Cape Colony. Katberg and between Zand- 
plaat and Kouga^ Dr^ge I Winterberg, EcMon and Zegher ! 
Macalisberg, Burke ! 

8. A. baptisioides (Walp. Linnaeaj 13, p. 306), subsericeo- 
pilosa^ caule erecto ramoso, stipulis linearibus subulatisve 
superioribus petiolo brevioribus^ foliolis cuneato-oblongis, 
racemo laxo^ calycis labio inferiore tridentato. — Chasmone 
baptisioides^ E. Mey. 1 Comm. p. 71* 

On the Katberg, Dr^ge ! 

4. A. longifolium (Walp. Report. 2, 844)^ sericeo- villosum, 
caule erecto, ramis gracilibus tereti-striatis, stipulis lineari- 
setaceis petiolo abbreviato, foliolis elongato-linearibus lanceo- 
latisve, racemis remote paucidoris, pediceliis abbrei^iatis, ca- 
lycis labio inferiore quam supremum longiore incurYO triden- 
tato, legumine villosissimo. — Chasmone longifolia^ Meissn,! 
supra V. 2, p. 74. 

Summit of tbe Tafelberg near Port Natal, Krauss ! n, 214. 

5. A. inherosum (Eckl. et Zeyh. ! Enum. p. 188), glabrum 
V. tenuiter sericeo-pubescens, caule erecto gracile paruna 
ramoso superne triquetro, stipulis lanceolato-setaceis petiolo 
pluiies brevioribus v. raro longioribus, foliolis lineari-lanceo- 
latis V. infimis obovato-cuneatis, racemis longe pedunculatis 
laxe paucifloris, calycis sericei labiis . subsequalibus, inferiore 
tridentato, dentibus acuminafis, legumine demum glabrius-' 
culo,' — A. angustifoliuMy Eckl. et Zeyh, L c. — Ehasmone 
rosa^ Meissn. supra, v. 2, p. 73. 
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Uitenhage district and from thence to beyond the north- 
east frontier^ EcMon and Zeyher I Burke I also n, 4725 of 
ButcMUI 

§ 3, Fruticosa. Frutices ramosissimij floribus in racemos 
breyes terminales dispositis. 

6. A» pohjphyllum (EckL et ZeyhJ Enum* p/ 184)7 te™ 
uniter sericeo-pilosum, foliosnm^ stipulis lanceolato-setaceiss, 
foliolis Guneato- v. obovato-oblongis apiculatisj calycis sericei 
labio inferiore tridentato^ vexillo sericeo/legumine dense se« 
imto. —Chasmone cuneifolia^ E, Mey/! Comm. p. 7E 

To the north-east of the Colony ; on the Chumi and 
Winter Mountains, Ecklon and Zeyher ! On the Katberg 
and between the Keiskamma and the BufFel River, Drege I 

7. A. ci'assifoUum (EckL et Zeyh. ! Eiium* p« 184), sti- 
pulis minimis setaceis, foliolis obovatis obcordatisye supra 
glabris subtus ramulisque sericeis, calycis sericei labio in- 
feriore subin tegro V. breviter tridentato^ vexillo glabro.— 
DicMlus ai'assifolius^ E. Mey. Linn^ea^ 7:> P* ^^4. Chasmone 
ermsifolia^ E. Mey. Comm. p. 72. Chasmone goodioides^ 
Meissn. ? supra v. 2^ p. 7^* Argyrolobium incanum^ EckL et 
Zeyh. Enum. p. 185, teste Walp. 

Uitenhage district;^ and Zeyher /—This and the fol- 

lowing species are occasionally cultivated in our greenhouses. 

8. A. sericeum (EckL et Zeyh. ! Enum. p. 184), laxe ra- 
mosum, sericeo-villosum, stipulis setaceis petiolo plemmque 
brevioribus, foliolis late obovatis obcordatisve supra demum 
raro glabratis^ racemis ovatis plurifloTis, calycis dense sericei 
labio inferiore integro v. brevissime tridentato, vexillo glabro, 
legumiiie sericeo-villoso.; — BicMlus serkeuSi Fi, Mey. Lin- 
nma, 7> p- ^54. Chasmone holosericea^ E. Mey.! Comm, 
p. 72. GamocMkm smVera, Walp. Linnsea, 13, p. 510. 
Chasmone obcordata^ Fi.yie'j A Comm. p. 72. Gamochilmn 
obeonlatmi^ Walp. ? L c. GaJega trifoliatay Thunb. FL Cap. 
p. 600, is referred here with .some doubt both by E. Meyer 
and Ecklon and, Zeyher, but Thunberg expressly describes 
the stamehS'as.'diadelphoiis. ' 
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III ''Uitenliage near the Vanstaadens and Krom- Eiver^ 
EcMm md Zeyher ! Brhge! etc. also n. 4649 and 4775 of 
BurcheWs Catalogue. 

9. il. umbellaMm (Vog. ex Walp. Lirni^a^ 13, p. SOD)^ re- 
ferred by Walpers with the preceding one to his genus 
GamocMlumy is unknown to me, and from the description 
given appears to differ chiefly in having the flowers in a 
terminal umbeL 

§ 4, Brevipedes, Suffrutices. Flores solitarii v. gemini^ 
rarissimi plures, subsessiles, oppositifolii. 

10. A. stipulaceum (Eckl. et Zeyh, ! Enum, p, 187)? cauli- 
bus brevibus erectis longe pilosis, stipulis foliaceis ovatis v. 
ovato-lanceolatis foliola sequantibus, petiolo brevissimo, fo- 
liolis oblongis cuneatisve reticulatis subtus sericeis, pedun- 
culis brevibus subumbellatim 1-5-floris, calycis sericei labio 
inferiore tridentato, vexillo dense sericeo.— mrti- 
cillata^ E. Mey. ! Comm. p. *J2, 

On the Winterberg near Phiiipstown, EcMon and Zeyher I 
On the Katberg and between the rivers Key and Basche, 
Drbge I 

11. A, candicans (Eckl. et Zeyh. Enum. p* 186), humile, 
erectum, ramosum, dense serxceo-villosum, stipulis ovatis v. 
ovato. lance olatis nonnullis folibla Subasquantibus, petiolo 
brevi, foliolis obovato-cuneatis dense sericeo-villosis, floribus 
solitariis subsessilibus. — Chasmene sessiliflora^ E. Mey. i 
Comm. p. 72. 

On the Winterberg, EcMon and Zeyher, On the Wind- 
vogelberg, the Wittbergen, and at Moozplatz, Drege I 

12. A, collinum (Eckl. et Zeyh.! Enum. p. 186), humile^ 
erectum, subramosum, dense sericeo-villosum, stipulis lan- 
ceolato-setaceis, petiolo brevissimo, foliolis obovatis apicu- 
latis, floribus solitariis gemihisve subsessilibus, vexillo villo- 
sissimo, legumine sericeo-vfllosb.— Ctomawe apiculafd^ E. 
Mey.! Comm. p. 73- 

Uitenhage : Adow, / EcMon and near Bos- 

jesmans River and between the Zwartkop and Tanstaadens 
EcMon cmd Z^ . 
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13 ? A« abovatum (Eckl. et Zeyh* Enum.p» I85)«— 
obovaius^ E. Mey. Linnsea^ 7^ p, 1S4.— The short, character 
given of this plant affords nothing to distinguish it from A. 
coUimm. Walpeis places it amongst the long peduncled 
species : E. Meyer only describes the peduncles as shorter 
than the leaves^ but how much shorter is uncertain. It will 
probably turn out to be a mere variety of the preceding. 

Uitenhage : in Karroid places between the Kouga and 
ZoxiA'Sig^i'Sf^rs^ EcUon and Zeyher ! 

14. A. velutinum et Zeyh. Enum. p. ISG), ramosum^ 

undique sericeo-villosum, stipulis ovatis v. ovato-lanceolatis 
petiolo brevioribus^ foliolis obovatis oblongisve obtusis emar- 
ginatisve^ florihus solitariis geminisve subsessilibus, calycis 
labio inferiore tridentato^ vexillo villoso^ legumine sericeo- 
villoso. 

Sides of the Table Mountain^ Mmdt ! near Simonstowiij 
EcMon and Zeyher, 

15, K.petiolmre (Walp. Repert. 1^ p. 632), rigide ramosumj 
sericeo-velutinum, stipulis minutis^ foliolis obovato-oblongis 
petiolo rigido multo brevioribus, pedunculis unifloris petiolo 
brevioribus, calycis sericei labio inferiore tridentato^ vexillo 
piloso . — Chasmme petiolariSy E- Mey. ! Comm. p. 75. — Cro- 
talaria argentea^ Jacq. Hort. Schoenbr^ 2^ p. 50j t. 220, 

Hills near Uitkomst in Clanwilliam district; Drege I 

Jacquin^s figure is a very good representation of this very 
distinct species^ and the district where it was found by Drege^ 
is one from whence many of the earlier cultivated Cape 
plants were introduced. EcHon and Zeyher have however 
taken up' Jacquin’s name and .synonym for a Swellendaoi 
plant to which they have given the name of Argyrolohium 
mrgenteum. Not having seen the latter plant myself, and no 
character being assigned to it by Ecklon and Zeyher^ it is 
impossible to determine whether it be really the A. petiolare 
' or not* : ' " 

§ 5.. ,Pedwncularesn Sufifutices. Pedunculi elongati ■ v. 
folio parum breviores; uni-pluri-flori, ^ 

yl0. Ay (Eck^ Enum* p. 186)^ .tenuiter 
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sericeo-villosum^ stipulis parvis subulatis, petiolis abbreviatis^ 
foliolis linearibiis convolutis, peduncxilis foEo brevioribus 
subumbellatim 2“4‘floris5 calycis sericeo-villosi labio inferiore 
tridentato, vesillo sericeo-villoso. — Chammne angmtisdmaj, 
E. Mey,! Comm. p. 7^. Thunb. ? FL Gap« 

p. 600. 

Neighbourhood of Cape Town : Paarlberg, Brege / Doom- 
hoogde, Ecklon and ZeyJier. Hottentots-Hollands Mountains^ 
Thunberg. 

17. A. tenne (Walp. Report. p. 632)^ tenuiter seiiceo- 
villosunij stipulis parvis subulatis, petiolis brevibus, foliolis 
liiiearibus apiculatis convolutis inferioribus cuneato-oblongis^ 
pedunculis folio brevioribus 1-2-floris; calycis sericeO'puberuli 
labio inferiore brevissime tridentato vexiilo leguminib usque 
glabriusculis. — Chasmone tenuis y E. Mey. ? Comm. p. 75^ in 
adnot. — SulFrutex semipedalis, ramulis tenuibus teretibus. 
Petioli 1-2 lin. longi. Foliola 4-6 lin. longa^j apice subnncinata^ 
basi angustata, complicata v. convoluta^ foliorum inferiorum 
breviora latiora. Pedunculi ssepius uniflori. Calyx 4 lin. 
longus. Corolla calyce parum longior. Legumen junius 
sericeum, maturum fere glabrum^, 2 poll, longum; 2 lin, 
latum^ basi longe angustatum. 

Cape Colony, Rome ■ 

18. pauciflorum (Eckl. et Zeyh. Enum, p. 186). — Un- 
known to me, but from the character given is probably allied 
to A. tenne and A. rupestre^ but distinct from both. 

Amongst Acacm on the Stormberg near the ^sources of the 
Key River, EcMon and Zeyh&r. 

19. A. Tupestre (Walp, Linneea, 13, p. 508), diffusum ? ra- 
mulis tenuibus sericeis, stipuhs parvis ex ovata basi subulatis, 
foliis omnibus petiolatis, foliolis obovatis oblongisve subtus 
V. utrinque sericeis, pedunculis umbeUatim subtrifloris folio 
2-3-plo. longioribus, calycis sericei labio inferiore tridentato, 
vexiilo sericeo.: — CJiasmone rupestrky E. Mey- ! Comm. p, 74* 

Rocky situations on the Stormberg, Dr^^e / 

: 20, A. larbatmn (Walp. Repert, 2, p, M5,)—Chasmme 
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Meissn. supra v. 2^ p. 77* — Unknown to me^ but 
appeals -to be very nearly allied to A. strictmn if not a mere 
variety. 

Uitenbage on the banks of the Kouga Riverj Mrmss. 

:,:2L A^'Mrietum (Steud. Nom. Bot.'ed, 2, v. p. ISO), 
diffusum Y, suherectum, pilis longis sericeum, stipulis lineari- 
lanceolatis subulatisYe subfalcatis, foliolis obovatis oblongis 
lanoealatisve longev pilosis, pedunculis folio ,2-3-plof Ion- 
gioribiis 1-2-floris y. infimis rarius brevissirais, ealycis 
■pilosi labio, inferiore tridentato, Yexillo mimm.^-^-Chasmone 
striata^ E« Mey. ! Comm. p. 75. — Foliola quam in A. pimnlo 
majora, superiora angnstiora. Stipule 3-4 lin. longee. 

Near Graham^s Town, and to the nortliwaixl on the Mooze 
Eiver and Caledon River, Burke ! between the Klipplaat and 
Black Kei Rivers, Brege! also Burchell! n. 5035, and indi- 
cated by Dregs near Zwartbastkraai to the north of the 
Cape district, but these specimens, which I have not seen, may 
possibly belong to some other species. 

22, A»pmn%lum (Eckh et Zeyh. Enum. p. 185), humile, 
ramosissimum, stipulis parvis ex ovata v. lanceolata basi 
subulatis, foliis petiolatis v. superioribus subsessilibus, foliolis 
obovatis V. obovato-oblongis, pedunculis 1-2-floris folio bre- 
Yioribus longioribusve, floribus infimis raro subsessilibus, ea- 
lycis sericei labio inferiore tridentato, vexillo sericeo, legu- 
mine .sericeo-villoso. — Variat: !, ' foliolis supra glabris.* — - 
Chasmone pumilay Meissn. supra,v. 2,p. 77 — 2, foliolis utriii- 
que pilosis.--- argentea ^pilosUy E. Mey. ! Comm. 

' p. 75 3, hiRomm.—A7'gyrolobmm mmstumy Eckl. etZeyh. 
Enum. p. 185 4, erectiusculum, rigide ramosissimum. ' 

The above appear to me .to be mere forms of a very va- 
riable species, of some of tbem. however the specimens I 
have seen are not very satisfactory. Of Chasmone argent ea a, 
E.' Mey..;! have but a very bad specimen with apetalous 
flowers only, it may possibly belong to the same' species, but, 

' from E. M-eyer's having adduced the European 
; as a synonym,':it is probable that he included in Ms 
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Chasmone argmUa the A. lanceolatum which is the only 
Cape species known to me with the pod of the European 
ones. 

Uitenhage and neighbouring districts to the Gekau and 
Basehe Rivers to the eastward^ and Nieuweveld and Camdeboo 
to the northward^ Ecklon and Zeyker ! Drege 1 
Burchell I n. 3491, and the Gmritzhoogde^ Mundt ! 

23. A. bifiorum (EckL et Zeyh. Enum. p. 186). — Unknown 
to me^ probably a variety of A. pmnilum. 

Sides of the Winterberg near Philipstown^ Ecklon and 
Zegher, 

9.4, A. patens (EckL et Zeyh. Enum. p. 185)^ pumiluniy 
raraosissimum^ stipuHs parvis ex ovata v. lanceolata basi 
subulatisj folds subsessilibus foliolis cuneato-oblongis v. 
infimis obovatis plerisque acutis rigidulis venosis subtus cau- 
leque tenniter sericeis, pedunculis folio paiillo longioribus uni- 
floris, calycis sericei labio inferiore tridentato^ vexillo seiiceo. 

Cape Colony, Bowie I Uitenhage, in grassy pastures on the 
Zwartkop River, Ecklon and ZeyJier I 

25. A,moUe (EckL et Zeyh. ! Enum. p# 187)? laxe sericeo- 
pilosum;> ramis adscendentibus, stipulis lineari- v. subulate- 
lanceolatis petiolo brevi longioribus^ foliolis obovatis oblon- 
gisve venosis, pedunculis folio pluries longioribus umbellatim 
3-5-floris, calycis labio inferiore fere ad medium trifido, vexillo 
^eneeo,— Chasmone venosa, E. Mey. ! Comm. p. 73.-— This and 
the preceding species are remarkable for their strongly veined 
leaves. Chasnione venosa ^ obscura of E. Mey. from a poor 
specimen I have seen, appears to be a distinct species. 

Albany, Drege I on the Winterberg, Ecklon and Zeyher ! 

26. A. adscendem (Walp. Linneea, 13, p. 507), sericeo-pi- 
losum, ramis elongatis adscendentibus, stipulis parvis ovatis 
acutis, petiolo brevissimo, foliolis ovatis ellipticisve subaveniis 
sericeo-marginatis, pedunculis folio pluries longioribus um- 
bellatim l-3“floris, calycis labio inferiore profunde tridentato. 
—Chasmone adscenSenSy E. Mey. "! Comm, p, 73.^It appears 
that in some collections the lanceolatum hm by mistake 
been also sent under this. name.. 
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CafFerland^ between the Omcomas and the Omblas^ Br^ge ! 

27 . A. splendem (Walp. Repert. 2^ p. 8 - 15 ), — Chasmone 
splendem^ Meissii, supra, v. 2, p. 78. — This plant appears to 
approach on the one hand the A. adscendens^ on the other 
the A, lanceolatum, I have seen a small fragment whicli 
answers to Meissner^s description, except that the stipules 
are much smaller. 

On the Klein River mountains in Swellendam, Krauss ; 
Zuureveld, Gill ! 

28. A,pedunculare (sp, n.), laxe ramosum, sericeo-pilosum, 
stipulis lineari-subulatis subfalcatis,,. foliolis ovato-ellipticis 
subsericeo-marginatis aveniis lateralibus petiolo subbrevi- 
oribus, pedunculo longissimo unifioro, calycis labio inferiors 
tridentato, vexillo sericeo. — Habitus fere A. Andrewdani^ 
Ramuli tenues, elongati, paucifoliati. Stipulee 2-3 lin. longee, 
petioli 6-12 lin. Foliola in foliis majoribus lateralia 6*9 lin. 
longa, 4-5 lin. lata, terminale fere pollicare, foliorum infe- 
riorum minora, obovato-orbicularia, omnia utrinque pilis 
longis laxis hirsuta et pube brevi dense appressa marginata. 
Pedunculus in specimine S-pollieaxis, bracteola parva subulata 
auctus, Calyx4 lin, longus, Vexillum calyce subdiiplo longius. 
Alee glabree calycem paullo excedentes, Carina obtusa. 

Madagascar. Lyall ! 

29. (Steud. Nom. Bot. ed. 2, v. 1, p. 1S9), 
laxe ramosum, subsericeo-hirtum, stipulis subulatis, foliolis 
ovatis serlceo-margmatis petiolo brevioribus, racemis longe 
pedunculatis fasciculatim multifloris, calycis labio inferiore 
demum semitrifido, vexillo sericeo.— foment oms^ An dr. 
Bot. Reg. t.. 237 . ■ Goodia? polysperma^ DC.' Prodr. 2, p. 
1 18. BicMlus clliatuSy E. Mey. ? Linneea, 7? p« 154. Chas- 

, mom. Audretosiam^ E. Mey. ! Comm. p. 74. Trichasma ci- 
Uafum^Wdlp, Linnaea, 13, p. 41 1 , — Variat pedunculis bre- 
vioribus subumbellatim 2-3-floris, 

III various situations from Uitenhage to Port Natal, Drege I 
EcMon and Zeyher ! Bowie I Burchell! n. 3213 , etc. ■ 

' ' Sect. II, Eremolobium. Legumen valde compressum,' 
subtorulosum, intus intersemina transverse septatum,--^ 
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Species plereeqne regionis Mediterraneee v. Asiaticse^ unica 
Anstro-African a. 

30. A. lanceolatum (EcH. et Zeyh. ! Eniim. p. 186)^ siif- 
fruticosum, decunibens, incano-sericeiim^ stipulis falcato-lan- 
ceolatis/ folds petiolatis, infimorum foliolis obovatis^ superio- 
rum lanceolatis pilosis subtus argenteis pedunculis elougatis 
Grot alaria lunaris^ Linn. Spec. p. 1005. Ononis 
sericea^ Thunb.? FL Cap. p. 586. Ononis keterophylla^ 
Thunb. ? 1. c. DicMkis lanceolaius^ E. Mey. 1 Linn^a^ % 
p. 154. GJiasmone lanceolata^ E. Mey.! Comm, p. 75. Dto- 
tolotus EcMoni^ Tausch? Flora, 1842, 1, p. 284. 

Mountains about Cape Town and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, McJclon and ZeyJier ! Drege ! and others. 

The following species do not all strictly come in within the 
limits of the present enumeration, but are mentioned here to 
complete the list of the known species of this genus. They 
are mostly described with considerable detail by Spach, in 
w^hose paper, quoted below, there will also be found the sy- 
nonyms not here repeated. 

3L A. Linnceanmyi (Walp. ! — Jaub. et Spach. ! Ann. Sc. 
Nat. Par. 2e Ser, V. 19, p. 44). 

South Europe. 

32. A. calycinium (Jaub. et Spach. 1 L c. p. 44). 

Asia Minor, Caucasus, North Persia. 

33. A. crotalarioides (Jaub. et Spach. ! 1, c. p. 43, Illustr. 
t. 59). K, syriacum^ Boiss. Diagn. PL Nov. Or. fasc. 2, p. 
13. A. gracile^ Fenzl, Flora 1343, p. 394. 

Syria. 

34. A nniflorum (Jaub. et Spach J 1. c. p. 45). 

Arabia Petreea. 

B5. ' A. AraMcum (Jaub. et Spach. ! 1, e. p. p. 46). 

, Arabia Felix. 

36. A. Bottm (Jaub. et Spach. L u. p. 47).— Perhaps not 
distinct from A. ^ 

Arabia ' Felix. 

37- A. Abyssimcim (Jaub. et Spach.! L c. p. 48). 

Abyssinia. - 
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38« K. fiaccidum (Jaub, et Spacli. ! L c, p« 48).- — -A® diva-- 
ricatum^ Jaub. et Spach. 1. c, p^ 49. — ^Very variable as.to ske^ 
pubescence and breadth of leaflets. 

Gommon in the Himalayas at an eilevation of from 3^000 to 
9^000 feet^ M. P, Edgeworth I Atfghanistan;, Griffith / n« 1 1 79. 
Eunawur and Mnssooree^ Royle ! Sutledge, Jacquemont ! 
KamaOB^ MmJmorfh ! in Wall. Cat. Herb. Ind. n. 5517* 

39, K. trigonelloides (Janb. et Spach. ! 1. c. p. 50),— At|?fG^” 

Bbiss, Diagn. PI. Or. fasc, 2^ p. 13. 

Assyria and Persia. 

40, A. roseum (Jaub. et Spach.! 1. c. p, 51).— A. omitto- 

et Spach. 1 1. c. 

In the Punjaub^ Jacquemont ! on the Persian Gulf, Aucher- 

Eloy^ 

XXIL MEiiOLOBiuM^ Eckh et Zeyh—Sphingium, E. Mey. 

This is a very natural genus, easily known by the habit, 
something like that of our prickly the usually glan- 

dular pubescence and the character given above. The flowers 
are like those of some of the smaller flowered LotononideSj^ the 
pod nearly that of the section of Argyrolobium^ 

but usually much falcate and more or less glandular. The 
species known are all South African, and chiefly from the 
Eastern districts of Cape Colony, and from thence to the 
northward, two or three from the Cape district are scarcely 
spinescent. 

1. M. calyeimm (sp. n.),' divaricato-ramosissimum, spi- 
nesceiis, vix glandulosum, ramulis pubescenti-hirtis, foliolis 
glabriusculis, stipulis semicordatis petiolum ' mquantibus, 
bracteis calycis tubum superantibus, calycibus villosis corol- 
■ lam: ^quantibus, legumine villoso. — Rami duri, flexiiosi, in- 
tricato-ramosissimi, ramulis spinescentibus numerosissimis. 
:Stipulee foliace 0 e 3 acutissimce, plerceque 2 lin, loiigm. Petioli 
breves. Foliola cuneatodinearia v. rarius' obovata, in sicco 
complicata,' 2-3 lin. longa, tenuiter punctata. Racemi ' basi 
1-3-flori, apice spinescentes nudi. Bracteee stipulseformes, 
superiores pauca steriles. 
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Sand River, / 

2. M. '(EcM. et Zeyh. ! Ennm™ p» ISS), divari- 

cat€-ramosissirxnim, spinescens^ vix glandulosum, rainiilis:ca-, 
nescenti-velutinis, foliolis glabrmscnlis,. istipnlis.. bracteisqiie 
semicordato-ovatis, legnmine rectiuscnlo 4-6-spermo calyces 
q^le^villosia vix glandulosis , — DicMlm . E, Mey, 

Linnsea^ Sphingium velutinum^ E. MeyJ. Gomm... 

p. 67* Melolobium squarrosumy EckL .. et : Zeyh. ? Eiram* 
p. 189. 

Uitenhage, EcMon and ZeyJier / Sneeiiwbergen and Uit- 
vlugt, Drege ! also Botme I sjid Burchell I n, 1555* 

3. M. canescens, divaricato-ramosissimum, spinescensj, vix 
glandulosum, ramulis caiiescenti-velntinis, stipulis bracteisqne 
semicordatis minutis, legumine valde curvato 4-6-spermo 
calyceque sericeis vix glandulosis. — SpMngimn canescenSy E. 
Mey* ! Comm. p. 67« 

Near Rhinoster Kopj, Drege I Gamka River, Burke / 

4. M. parvifloTum (sp. n.), divaricato-ramosissimum, spi- 
nescens, vix glandulosum, subglabmm, stipnlis bracteisqiie 
semicordatis minntis, calyce glabriusculo viscidulo* — Perhaps 
a variety of M, canescemy but, with the exception of a slight 
hoariness on the young shoots and branches, it is generally 
smooth. The pod is unknown to me* 

D waka River, Burke / 

5* microphyllum et Zeyh. Enum. p. 189), spi- 

nescens, glanduloso-scabrum, stipulis bracteisque semicor- 
dato-ovatis, legumine rectiusculo v. subincurvo 2-4-spermo 
glanduloso-scabro. — Ononis microphyllay Tiiunb. FL Cap. 
p. 585. , DicMlm^ microphyllmy Mey. ■ Linneea, % p. 155, 
Sphingium microphyllmuy E. Mey, ! Comm. p. 67* 

; Between the .Sondag and. Fish Rivers, Thunberg^y on the 
Sondag River in Karroid places-near Graafreynet, Bcklon and 
Zeyherl Sneeuwbergen and.'Camdeboosberg, Drbgel South. 
Africa, Burchell ! m. 1204, i555, 2133, 2146 and: 2226* In-, 
dicated also by Dregey between the Omsamcaba and the Om-' 
satnwubo, 

6. M. collinum (EckL et Zeyh. ! Enum. p. 1S9), decum- 
bens, . glanduloso-scabrum, hinc inde.-spinescens,,, foiiolis xu- 
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neato-oblongis glabriusculis^ bracteis brevissimis^ legumiiie 
arcuato 4-6-spermo glanduloso-scabto pilosulo v. iiitido«« 
Sphingiwii ImnpolohuM^ E. Mey. ! Comm. p. 66. 

Dry hills at Kendo^ Brege ! on the Gauritz River^ EcMon 
and Zeyher I 

7 , M. decumbem^ spinosum^ pubescenti-hispidum, glan- 
dulosnm;, stipulis semicordato-lanceolatis^ foliolis hispidis^ 
bracteis calycis tubum subeequautibus, legumine subfalcato 
S-3-spermo calyceque glanduloso-hispidis. — SgJdngium de-^ 
mmbens^ E. Mey. ! Comm. p. 67 . 

Sneeuwbergen^ Nieuweveldsbergen near Graafreynet, near 
Schiloh, Brege! 

The three preceding species are very near to each other^ 
and may possibly be mere varieties of each other, 

S, M. adenodes (Eckl. et Zeyh. Ennm, p. 190). — Unknown 
to me, perhaps a slightly spinescent form of M, spicatunip or 
of M. cermum. 

Cape district; between the Berg River and the Zwarte- 
Ecklon and Zeyher* 

9. M. spicaium (EckL et Zeyh. 1 Ennm. p. 190), inerme, 
piibescenti-hirtum, viscidulnm, stipulis semicorclato-lanceo- 
latis, foliolis cuneato-oblongis hirtis, floribus longiuscule spi- 
catis, bracteis ovato-lanceolatis calycis tubum sequantibus^ 
legumine rectiusculo hispido. — Bichilus spicainsj E. Mey, ! 
Linneea, 7? P* 154. Sphingium spicaium^ E. Mey. Comm. 

p. 66. 

Cape and neighbouring districts, EcUon and Zeyher ! 

Br^ge ! 

10. M. cernuum (Eckl. et Zeyh. Enum. p, 190), inerme, 
molliter incano-velutinum, subsericeum, stipulis semicordatis 
.lanceoiatis, foliolis cuneato-oblongis linearibusve, floribus 
longiuscule spicatis, bracteis ovatis calycis tubum mquantibus, 
legumine reflexo arcuato 3-6-spermo villoso. — CytisusjEfhio- 

Linn. !. Spec, p. 1042,- Ononis cemmp Linn. Spec. 

: PvlOll.., 

Cape district, EcMon and Zeyher^ Burchell I n, IBIO and 
2 i69v ■ ■ 

: . ■ ll. 'MrW (Steud, Nom. Bot. ed, 2, v, 2, p. 123). 
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~8phmgmm mscidulwm^' E. Mey, Comm, p, 6-6.— Uiikiio wu 
to me; referred by Walpers to M. cermmmy but appears to 
be nearer to M. splcatumy if not a good species. 

Cape district, near Ebenezer, Dre^6. 

12, yL.: humile (EckL et Zeyb. Enum. p. 190); . 

Sands near Brackfontein in Clan william, EcMon uni Zegker. 

13, M. alpinum (EckL et Zeyb. Enum. p. 190), 

On the Winterberg, Ecklon and Zeyher, 

14, M. canaliculahmi. — Bphingium canaliculatum^ E, Mey, 
Comm. p. 66. Referred by Walpers to M. alpmum^ but the 
two descriptions do not agree. 

Karroo, Drege. 

XXIIL Dichilus, DC, — Calycotome^ E, Mey, — Melim- 
spei^mmiy JT^alp^ 

This genus lias the calyx nearly of Argyy'olohmmy and the 
pod of the second section of that genus, with the large carina 
and stamens of Lebeckia and Viborgia^ with which genera it 
is also associated in habit. Calycotome of E, Mey. was by 
mistake supposed to have diadelphous stamens and placed 
amongst GalegecSy but, in my specimen at least, they are de- 
cidedly monadelphous, and all the characters as well as the 
foliage and habit arc so precisely those of Dichilus that I 
have no hesitation in considering it as a congener. The 
species of Dichilus are all from the N, E. district of the 
Cape Colony. 

1. D. striaius (E, Mey. ! Comm. p. 36), ramulis suberectis, 
foliis omnibus alternis, foliolis linearibus, racemis terminali- 
bus 1-3-floris subpanic ulatis, calyce vix ad medium bilabiata 
alls dimidio breviore, dentibus breviter ovatis. 

On the Witbergen, 

2, D. lebbeMoides (DC.! Leg. Mem. p. 502, t. 35), ramulis 
suberectis, foliis omnibus alternis, foliolis linearibus, racemis ■ 
termiiialibus l-S-floris subpaniculatis, calyce ultra medium 
bilabiate ■ aiis paullo breviore, dentibus lanceolatis acuminatis. 

South Africa, Burchell ! n. 2614 1 Macalisberg, Burke I 

YQJj, III, 2 B 
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3, D. pusillmj ramulis tenuibus patentibus^ foliis ioralibus 
plerisque oppositis^ foliolis euneato-oblongis^ peduiiciilis bre- 
vibus^filiformibiis, 1-2-floris^ calyce profunde bilabiato^ deii- 
tibtxs lauceolatis. — Calymtome pusilla^ B. Mey- ! Comm* p. 
liS^, excL syn* — This plant diflfers only from D. gracilis by 
the narrower , leaflets^ and perhaps smaller flowers, . Thun” 
berg^s description of Galega pusilla^ supposed by E, Meyer 
to belong to this species^ appears to me to refer to something 
very differentj but it is impossible to guess at it with any 
accuracy when its generic characters are not otherwise known 
than as being comprised in the same genus with species now 
known to be severally referrible to the Podalyriem^ GenisfetB^ 
GalegeiS and Phaseolem, 

Steelkloof in the Nieuweveld, Bi'ege ! 

4, D, gracilis (EckL et Zeyh. ! Enum» p. 183), ramulis. te- 
nuibus patentibus, foliis floralibus plerisque oppositis^ foliolis 
obovatis^ pedunculis brevibus fiHformibusl - 2 -floris 5 calyce pro- 
funde bilabiato alls paullo breviore, dentibus lanceolatis acumi- 
natis. — ly.patensy E, Mey,'l Comm^.p. 36.— The peduncles' 
in this and the preceding species are terminal between the 
two last leaves, which are opposite. When the axillary buds 
of both these leaves are developed, the peduncle remains 
within the consequent bifurcation of the stem, but when, as 
is more frequently the case, , one axillary bud only is length- 
ened o.ut, the flower appears to be placed in the axilla of the 
opposite leaf. The peduncle is usually uniflorous but articu- 
lated and bearing a small bractea above the middle, in the 
axilla of which a second flower is ‘ sometimes produced. 

Cape Colony, Boioie! on the Fish River, Brege! on the 
Chumiberg and near Fort Beaufort on the Kat ^iroi^ Ecklon 
mid Zeyher I 

D. hypotrickum^ Spreng. Syst. Cur. Post, p, 27S, is a mere 
puzzle, probably some Phaseoleous plant. 

XXIV. Hyfocalxptus, Thunk 
11 M. obcordaius (Thunb,— DC, Prod. 2, p. . .135),— Bot, 
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Mag. t. 3894.^ — ^Yariat caule arboreo v. fruticoso^ foliolis obo- 
vatis acuminatis Y. profiiade obcordatis. 

Mountain range from the Cederbergen to Kochmans Kloof 
in Swellendam^ Ecklon and Zeyher I Dreye f Scholl i, and 
others. 

XXV, LoddigesiAj Sims. 

1. L, oxalidifolia (Sims. — DC. Prodr, 2^ p. 136.) 

Mountains of Swellendam and George districts^ Ecklon 
and Zeyher ! Brege ! Burchell! n. 5751, etc. 

XX VL LbbeckiAj — SHza, Leheckia ef Sarcophyllum^ 

E. Mey. — Acanthohotryay Calobota et Lebeckia^ Ecklon et 

Zeyh. 

The several groups which I have retained under the com- 
mon name of Leheckia^ differ considerably from each other 
either in habit or in the form of the pod, but the distinctions 
drawn from one of these characters do not correspond with 
those furnished by the other. The genera established by 
Ecklon and Zeyher have not the characters assigned to them^ 
those of E. Meyer are better defined, but appear to require 
modification even for adoption as sections. Walpers has 
joined them all except Sarcophytlum^ E. Mey,^ but has given 
no character, and has divided them chiefly according to 
foliage, without reference to the really striking distinctions 
afforded by the pod, I have followed him in uniting them, 
but have added E. Meyer’s Sarcophyllum^ and have endea- 
voured to limit the sections by the form of the carina and 
of the pod; 

; Sect L : Sti. 25 A, Carina vexillo longior. Legumen planum. 
— Fruticuli rigide ramosissirai, habitu CoUetiis^ Ernmceis v.- 
Genktis noiinullis similes. Samuli apice spinescentes. Folia 
perpauca, ssepissime ' parva, unifoHolata, Flores sub apice 
ramulorum spinosorum racemosi. 

This corresponds : to E. MeyePs Stizu^ and is included with 

2 D 2 
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seTeral very difFerent plants in Ecklon and Zeyher's Acan- 
ikobotrya. It has the fruit nearly of DicMluSy tlie flowers of - 
with a peculiar habit. 

1. h. pmigens (Thunb, FL Cap. p. 561), ramosissimum 
apice tomentoso-pubescens, ramis spinescentibus, foliis raris 
unifoliolatis obovatis oblongisve, legumine albo tomentoso. — - 
Sfefis moZoia^ E« Mey. ! Coram. p. 31. 

Foot of the Great Zwartebergen near Klaarstroom, Drege! 
Oliphant^s Kiver and Kannaland, Thunherg^ 

2. L. pnloloba (Walp. Linnaea, 13, p. 478), ramosissima, 
glabra, ramis spinescentibus, foliis raris plerisque unifolio- 
latis obovatis oblongisve, legumine membranaceo glaberrimo. 
Stiza psiloloba^¥i. Mey. ! Comm. p. 33, Acanthobotrya pun- 
gtm^ EckL et Zejdi. ! Enum. p. lf)3 (saltern in herb, plur.) 
Spartium mspidosum^ Burch, voy. 1, p. 348. Genista cuspi- 
dosu^ DC. Prodr, 3, p. 147. 

Uitenhage district, EcMon and Zeyher ! also in Bregds ! 
and other collections with doubtful stations. 

Sect. IL Phyllodiastrum, Carina acuta v. subrostrata 
vexillo brevior. Legumen planum. — Suffrutices v. herbm 
perennes. Folia filiformia, continua (simplicia, phyllodinea) 
V, articulata (unifoliolata, foliolo petiolo conformi). Racemi 
elongati, smpius multiflori. 

This is E. Meyer’s Sarcophyllum with the addition of 
L, Plukemtiam wdiich has a flat pod. It is certainly how- 
ever not Thunberg^s Sarcophyllumy whose *^fLegumen acina- 
ciforme, acutunri^ and Folia fasciculato-terna, sessilia, li- 
nearia, incurva/^ evidently apply to a- species of Aspalathm. 

3. L. Plukemimna (E. Mey ! Comm, p, 33, escL syn, 
Lam. et Willd.), glabra, foliis filiformibus secundis adultis 
refiexis continuis v. rarius obscure articulatis, racemis se- 
cuodis multifloris, legumine sessill piano falcato, sutura su- 
periors raarginata, valvulis membranaceis. 

Cape Colony, Scholl ! Mundt ! Hex River, Drege ! 

4. L. pauciflora (EckL et Zeyh. Enum, p, 192), glabra, 
foliis remotis ffliformibu secundis continuis v. rarius obscure 
articulatis, , racemis longipedunculatis remote paucifloris,^ le- 
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gutnine litt, / E, Mey. ! 

Comm, p, 32. 

Cape Ooloiij^ Botme ! Burckelll n. 5942; Dutoltskloof^ 
Drege ! Houwlioeck and Langekloof^ EcMon and Zegher. 

5. L. mntaminata (Tliuiib. FL Cap. p. 561), glabra, foliis 
subnlatis crassiusculis secundis distincte articulatis, racemis 
pancifloris, calycis laciniis acutis tubo vix sequalibus, legu- 
mine ionge stipitato piano falcato^ sntura superiore marginata^ 
valvulis submembranaceis- — Bpartimn contaminatum^ Linn. ! 
Mant. p, 268. SajxopJiyllum carnosum^ E. Mey. 1 Comm. p. 
32, excl. litt. £ et syn. Tbunb. Leheckia Meyerlana^ Eekl, 
et Zeyh. Enum. p. 1 92. Leheckia Candolleana^ Walp. Repert, 
Lp. 607. 

Cape and neighbouring districts, Drege I Ecklon and 
ZeyheVy Burchell ! n. 7585 and others. 

6. L. grandiflora^ glabra, foliis subnlatis erectis articulatis, 
racemis multifloris, calycis laciniis acuminatis tubo longiori- 
bus, legumine subsessili piano subfalcato, sutura superiore 
angustissime marginata . — SarcophyUum grandijlorum^ E. Mey. 
Comm. p. 32. 

Cape Colony, Bowie ! Clan william district, Drege ! 

Sect. Ill, Eulebegria, Carina acuta v. subrostrata, alas 
et vexiliiim superans. Legumen teres. — Suffrntices habitu 
PhyUodiastrL 

This with the preceding section form Ecklon and Zeyher’s 
Leheckia, limited by appearance alone, without any reference 
to the character given, which is at variance with most of the 
species. E. Meyer’s Leheckia, consists of this and the fol- 
lowing section with the addition of L. Plakenetiana^ of which 
he did not know the pod. 

7. L. sepiaria (Thunb. FI. Cap. p. 561), glaucescens, foliis 
erectis fiiiformibus sparsis articulatis, racemo elongato multi- 
floro, lachi sulcata, floribus amplis, leguminibus declinatis.— 
Spartium sepiarium^ Linn. I Spec. p. 995,— SaixophyEmn car- 
noszim, Sims, Bot. Mag. t. 250-2 (forma hortensis monstruosa, 
racemis apice foliiferis) non Thunb. Leheckia.. Simsimmy 
Eckl. et Zeyh ! Enum. p. 192. L. sm-xophyUoides^ 'E^ Mey. 
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Limi^aj 7, p- 155. L. contaminata^ E. Mey. ! Comm, p, 34^ 
non Thunb. —Flores 6 lin. longi. 

Common in Cape and Stellenbosch districts^ extending to 
the Breede River in Swellendam^- Drege I EcUon and Zeyher I 
/, and others. '■ 

8, L. (Eckl^ et ZeybJ. Enum. p. 192)5 glauces- 

cens^ foliis erectis filiformibus sparsis articulatis5 racemo 
breve-pedunculato '.denso multifloroj rachi sulcata^' fioribus 
parvis5 legmninibus declinatis. — L. ambigim litt, c. E. Mey, ? 
Comm. p. 34, Flores yix 3, lin. longi. 

Uitenhage district, EcMon and Zeyher ! also Burchell ! 11, 
56i8, 

9, L. ambigm^ (E, Mey, ! Comm. p. 34, excL litt. c.), 
glancesceiis, foliis erectis filiformibus sparsis articulatis, ra- 
cemo kxo elongato, radii Imvi, fioribus mediocribus, legumi- 
nibus gracilibus erectiusculis subtorulosis.- — Flores 4 lin. longi. 

Near Saldanlia Bay and near Uienvalley in Clanwilliam 
district, / 

Sect. IV. Calobota. Carina obtusa alas seepius supe- 
rans, yexillum aequans v, superans. Legumen teres v. tur- 
gidum. — Suffrutices v. frutices plus ■ minus canescentes. 
Folia trifoliolata v. rarius simplicia. 

This comprehends E. Meyer's § 3 of Lebeckia with his L. 
Imearifolia, The species are distributed ' by Ecklon and 
Zeyher between and Acanthobotrya^ without how- 

ever having the characters attributed to the latter, 

§ 1 . Simplidfolm* 

10, L. linemifolia (E. Mey. ! Comm. p. 33), iiicano-pu- 
bescens, foliis linearibus caiialiculatis basi angustatis contiiiuis, 
calyce quinquedentato petalisque extus sericeis, legumine te- 
retiusculo tenuiter sericeo. 

On the Gariep near Verlept praam, Brege ! 

llt lj,:Miinuda (DC. Prodr, 2, p. 136). Unknown to 
me, referred by Ecklon, and Zeyher with doubt to Ij. pungens^ 
but' from Be Candollek character it does not appear spines- 
cent. The pod: is unknown, : 

§ 2, Glabriflom. Inermes. Folia trifoliolata. /Petala glabra. 
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12. 1^, mucronata, inermis, junior adpresse pubescens de- 
mum glabrata^ foliis petjolatis^ foliolis cuneato-oblongis 
sublinearibusve mucronatis glabris ¥. subtus-^ vis puberulis^, 
racerais multiflorisj calyce late et acute dentate puberulo^ 
legumine subtereti acuto glaberrimo. — Acanthobotrya decwm- 

EckL et Zeyb. ? Enum, p. 193-, escL Syn. Thunb-— 
Ramuli sulcati. Foliola 4-6 lin. longa, lateralia minora* 
Pedicelli calyce dimidio breviores. Flores magnitudine L. 
armat(B. 

Uitenbage, Tieyher ! n, 344. 

13. L. leptophylla (sp. n. glabra, inermis, foliolis anguste 
linearibus, racemo elongato„ calycelato breviter dentato^^ 
petalis glabris, legumine coropresso demum subturgido gla- 
berrimo. 

Grassy subalpine situations near Swellendam, Mmidt ! 

§ 3. Inermes. Folia trifoliolata, foliolis obtusis, Vexillum 

et Carina apice sericea. 

14. L. cinerea (E. Mey. ! Coram. p. 35) subtomentoso-v. 
sericeo-canescens, ramis rigidis, foliis raris, foliolis oblongo- 
cuneatis, racerais paucifloris, calyce tubuloso-campanulato 
sericeo dentibus latis acutis, legumine tereti sericeo, — Acm^ 
thohotrya sericea^ Eckl. et Zeyb. Enum. p. 193. This 
synonym is referred by Walpers to L- microphylla^ hut botb 
the description and the station appear to me to agree better 
with L, cinerea. 

Hills near Noagas, and near Aris on the Gariep, Drbge! i 
near Brackfontein in Clan william, EcMon and Zey her. 

15 ? L, densa (Thunb, FI. Cap.p. 562) from DeCandolle^s 
character and Tbunberg’s description, appears to be very 
near L. cinerea*, indeed the two may not improbably be but 
one species which in that case would retain Thunberg^s name. 

16. L. marginata (E* Mey/'^C p. 35.) Unknown 
to.me. ' 

Namaqua country. ' 

mjtimideB (Thunb. FL Cap. p. 562), serieeo-canes- 
cens, foliolis subcuneato-oblongis, racemis laxis grandidoris, 
calyce araplo subcolorato glabro, dentibus obtusiusculis pu- 
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bermliSy vexillo carinaque extiis apice sericeis^ legumine 
subtereti glabro intns temiiter septato. — Crotalaria pulchella^ 
Andr. BoL Rep. t. 417 5 Sims, Bot. Mag. t. 1699. Calobota. 
^cyiuQiies et C.piilcheUa^ EckL et Zeyh, ! Eeuiu. pvl91-^ 
The two supposed speeies do not in the slightest degree 
dilFer from each other, 

Cape^ Stellenbosch and Swellendam districts j Brege ! 
EcMon mi^ ZeyherJ. Burcliell 1 n. and in many other 

collections. ' 

18. L, Bericea (Thunb. FI. Cap. p. -562) sericeo-canescens^ 
foliolis liiieari-oblongis subcuneatisve^ racemo secnndo multi- 
florOj calyce amplo puberulo^ dentibus breriter subulatis 
sinubus latis^ vexillo carinaque apica sericeis^ legumine sub- 
tereti sericeo. — S 2 mrtiuni sericeum^ Ait, Hort. Kew, 3^, p. 12. 
Lebeckia dedpiem, E. Mey. ! Comm. p. 55. h.flexuosas E. 
Mey. ! Comm. p. 34. Crotataria angusiifolia^ Jacq, Hort. 
Schmnb. t, 219. . 

Karroo^ near Mierenkasteel ; rocks on the Kwek river. 
Zilverfontein and Platberg, Drege ! 

19. L. multiflora (E, Mey. ! Comm, p, 34) sericeo-canes- 
cens^ foliolis anguste linearibus^ racemo secundo miiltifloro^ 
calycibus tubuloso-campanulatis dentibus basi latis acutius- 
culis^ vexillo carinaque apice parce sericeis rarius glabratis^ 
legumine tenuiter sericeo demum subtereti, — L. decutiens 
et L. canescens:^ E. Mey, ! 1. c. 

Mouths of the Gariep^ Olifants river, and between Holriver 
and Mierenkasteel, Brege / 

This species is. very near the following, and possibly both 
may be mere varieties of L. sericea, 

20. h, migustifolia (E. Mey, Linncea. 7:> p. 155) tenuiter 
sericeo'pubesceiis v, demum glabratum, foliolis anguste 
linearibus, racemo laxo elongato, ' calycibus tubuloso-campa- 
nulatis subglabris dentibus basi latis acutiusculis, vexillo 
carinaque apice parce sericeis glabratisve, ' legumine subtereti 

— AcantJwboB^ya ' angusti^^^ EckL et Zeyh. 
Enum. p, : l94. LebecMa decutiensy (i glabrata^ E. Mey. ! 
Comm. p. 34. , , ' 
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Karroo^ between Goedmanskraal and Kaus^, Drege ! Sands 
between Bergriver and Zwarteland^ EcHon and Zey her. 

§ 4. Armatm. Fruticnli aspalathoideij ramulis ligidis spines- 

centibus. 

21. L. microphylla (E. Mey. ! Comm. p. 155) sericeo- 
canescens, ramulis rigidis demum subspinescentibus^ petiolo 
brevi^ foliolis parvis lineari-obovatis oblongisve complicatisj 
vexillo ad apicem parce pubescente^ legumine hirsute. — Aspa- 
lathus cmrulescens^ E. Mey. ! Comm. p. 54. Krehsia argentea^ 
Eckh Zeyh, Enum. p, 1 ^ 9 . 

Rocky situations on the Camdeboosberg and Klein Bruint- 
jeshoogte^ Di'ege ! near the Klippiaat river^ 1 Ecklon 
and Zeyher. 

ft ? leptojjhylla^ E. Mey, 1. c. 

Near Graafreynet, and on the Los Tafelberg, Drege. 

2“2. L. arniata (Thunb. ? El. Cap, p, 562) spinescens^ 
sericeo-canescens v, demum glabriuscula, folds longiuscule 
petiolatisj foliolis parvis oblongo-cuneatis linearibusve com- 
plicatis canescenti-puberulis^ calyce tubuloso^ vexillo apice 
sericeoj legumine subtereti glabriusculo. — Acanthohotrya 
armata et A. disticha^ Ecklon et Zeyh. ? Enum. p, 193. — 
The synonymy of this species is very doubfcfu]. 

Rocks of Driekoppe, Drege! Dwaka river, Bnrke ! i 
n. 1965 of BurchelVs! Catalogue, and perhaps mountains 
of Groenekloof, jEc’How and T^eyher. 

Sect. 5. Vihorgioides. Carina subrostrata, alas vix superans. 
Legumen teres V. turgidum, — Frutices rigidi, folds brevepe- 
tiolatis sessilibusve trifoliolatis, a Viborgiis nonnisi fructu 
distinguendi. 

The species of this section can scarcely be distinguished 
from Vihorgia except by the pod, which is usually more 
turgid even than in the other ; they thus approach 

very near in character as ■ weE as 'in habit' to the Crotalaria 
aspalatheides. 

2"^. Ij.fasdmlata (sp. n.), subglabra, rigide raniosissima, 
folds sub sessilibus subfasciculatis, foliolis parvis cuneato-, 
oblongis acutis emarginatxsve, racemis brevibus laxiiisculisj 
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calyce breviter 5-dentato, legumiise sessili tuigido glaberrimo. 

Fruticulus siccitate nigricans^ raBiiilis quam in sequentibna 
minns robustis. Petioli brevissimi^, basi incrassati., post folia 
delapsa seepe persistentes squamsefornaes. Foliola 1*3 lin, 
longa^ glaberrima, • Kacemi l*3*pollicares. , , BraGteee^ et brae- 
teolee subulate^ lineam longsBj deciduee/ Pedicelliis subbre- 
viores* Calyx 1 lin.' longus^- valde obliquns., ■ Petalorum 
ungues esserti. Legumen 6-8 lin. longum^ intus nudiim^ 
polyspermum. 

Cape Colony, JBwie / 

24; L. sessilifolia^ - ■ ramosissima, ' ramulis sericeo* 

pubescentibus, foliis brevissime petiolatis, foliolis obovato- 
V. cuneato-oblongis crassiusculis, racemis breyibus densis 
secundis> calycibus late tubulosis, dentibus lanceolatis tubo 
pauHo breyioribus^ legumine sessili oblongo acufco turgido 
glabriusculo. — Acanthobotrya sessilifoliay Eckl. et Zeyh. 
Enum. p. 19S. Viborgia grandiflora^ E, Mey. Comm^" p* 81, 
— Frutex ramis robustis, ramulis numerosis brevibus rigidis 
demnm subdenudatis at vix spinescentibns, Petioli ut in 
L. fmcieulaias basi persistentes squamaeformes, Foliola in 
s-pecimiiie Mundtiano 2-3 lin. longa, testibus EckL et Zeyh, 
necnon E, Meyero paullo longiora, crassiora quam in 
afEnibus. Eacemi vlx pollicares, 6-8 flori. Bracteee 1-2 lin, 
longee, lanceolatae, cito deciduee. Calyx 44in, longiis, sub- 
coloratiis. Petala glabriusculaviinguibus quam calycis dentes 
brevioribus, ■. ■ Carina breyissime et obtuse rostrata. ■ Legu- 
men .nondum matumm semipoilicare. 

Fear Caledon, 3lmdi I between .Breede Eiver and Duy» 
velshoek, Sekion and Zeyher. 

25:. L. Botmeana (sp. n.), ramis rigidis sericeo-pubescenti- 
bus, foliis siibsessilibus subfasciculatis, foliolis parvis cuneato* 
oblongis obovatisve utrinque dense canescenti-pubescentibus, 
racemis abbreviatis pauclfloris, calyce laxe tubuloso glaber-™ 
rimo breviter 5-dentato, legumine sessili oblongo ' acuto ' tur- 
gido glaberiimo.-' --Frutex ramis subvirgatis, ramulis, brevibus 
dense foliatis, nonnullis demum- denudatis at vix spinescenti* 
bus, Petioli L. fasciculaim, '■ Flores ad apices ramiiloriini 
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l“ 3 _j nntaiites* Bracteee subulatesj decidiiaB, Calyx siccitate 
nigricans^ 1-2 lin, longus. Petala glabra^, nnguibus breviter 
exsertis. Carina brevissime rostrata, obtusa. ' Legixmen jii- 
Bius in specimine jam valde turgidum. 

Cape Colony, Bowie ! 

L. humilis^ Thunb. and L. linearis^ D.C. are very doubt- 
ful, tlieir generic characters being insufficiently described. 

XXVII. V1BORGIA5 Thunb, 

This genus, as at present defined, is readily known by its 
short, stipitate, winged fruit, and these characters, at least 
the stipes and the wing, may be seen in the ovary as soon as 
the flower begins to fade : but the synonymy of the species 
is difficult. The genus was originally established by Thun- 
berg, but although it is tolerably clear that two at least of his 
three species belong to it as now settled, yet his character, 
taken perhaps from the third, is at variance with it. The 

Legumen turgidum, falcatum, acutum,^^ refers evidently to 
that section of Lebeckia which I have called Viborgioides^ 
which has precisely the same habit, and in which I have 
placed Ea Meyer’s V, All the other species of 

E. Meyer are undoubted Viborgice^ although perhaps too 
much multiplied. It is a mistake also to describe the fruit 
of his V, tetraptera and heieroclados winged all round. 
All the species have a winged appendage to the vexillary 
suture, and the lower or carinal margin thin and more or 
less expanded, but never wdnged beyond the suture. 

The species all belong to the dry sandy regions of the 
Cape and neighbouring districts extending northwards to 
the Gariep and eastward to the Breede River. 

L 'S'.flexuosa (E. Mey. ! Comm. p. 28 ) glaberrima, ramis 
racemisque erectis elongatis laxis, foliolis lineari-cuneatis 
oblongisve glaucescantibus longiuscule petiolatis. — Legumen 
maturum non vidi, junius/longe stipitatum, superne alatiim. 

Rocks of the Kamiesbergen, Drege I 

2. V. (Thunb.? FL Cap. p. 560 ) ramis virgatis 

striatis sericeis, foliolis cuneato-oblongis obtusis retusisve 
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junioribiis sericeis dermim .glal3ratis3 racemis TOultifloris?^ 
Carina subrostrata^ legumine stipitato anguste alato trans- 
versim rngoso * — Crotalaria floribmida^ Lodd. Bot. Cab« to 
509o Viborgia ohcordata^ DC. Prodro 2. p. 13^5 et alior. vix 
Thuab. V.j%.?ca 5 EcU. et Zeyh. Comm. p. 194 vix Thunbo 
^* fioribunda^^, Mey. ! Comm. p. 28« 

This is the commonest species in Swartland and dry sandy 
places in the S. W. part of Cape Colony. The leaves always 
dry blacky and are seldom more than three lines long, and 
the branches are more broomlike than in any other species* 
I have little doubt tliat it is the V. sericea of Thiinberg^ 
although it is impossible to determine the point with cer- 
tainty. without an inspection of his herbarium for in liis 
Flora he tells us first that the leaflets and branches are 
pubescent, then that the whole shrub is smooth, again that 
the leaves are entirely silky-pubescent, and lastly that they 
vary in being more or less silky. 

The V. obcordata of Thunberg may perhaps be a LebecUa^ 
for w-e must suppose that one at least of his species^^ and in 
all probability the first in his list, agrees with his generic 
/character. 

3. V./tiscfi (Thunb? FL Cap. p. 560) glabra, ramis rigidis, 
ramulis subvirgatis, foliolis obovatis v. cuneato-oblongis mu- 
cronulatis v. rarius obtusis, racemis multifloris, carina obtusi- 
uscula, legumine stipitato hinc late alato faciebus teiiuiter reti- 
culatis .^ — Pterocarpm peltaria^ DC, Leg, Mem, p, 394, t 57? 

, £ 2, (legumen), Y. oblongata^ E. Mey 1 Coaini. p«, 29, excL 

■ var /3. V, mmrmta^ E. Mey! Comm. p. 30.~This dries 
black like V. sericea^ the branches are sliorfcer and more 
rigid and leafy, the flowers considerably smaller. 

, - Sands of Swartland, ; near Roodepan, Drhge ! - 

, . ,|3. micropIigHa,*-^Y, pamflora^ E. Mey r Comm. p. 3 1 , 
Near Breede river in Swellendam, 

■ : " Y (MBpidatUy glabra, ramis rigidis, . ramulis brevibus 

flexuosis divaricatisve rarius subspinescentibus, foliolis parvis 
obovato-v. cuneato-oblongis mucroiiulatis ol)tiisisve, racemis 
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la,xis paucifloris^ carina subrostrata, leguniitie stipitato an- 
giiste oblongo subturgido hinc alato faciebus leevibus.— 
oblongata^ /3. cuspidata^ E, Mey. ! Gomm. p, 29. 

Sandy bills near Kasparskloof, Drege ! 

B\ Y* lanceolata (E. Mey. ! Comm, p, 29) nndique sub- 
sericeo-pubescens^ ramis ramulisqne patulis rigidis demum 
subspinescentibusj foliolis cuneato-oblongis obtusis v. acu- 
tiusculis dense sericeo-pnbescentibns, racemis brevibns mnl- 
tifloris, calyce late campanulato pubescentej carina obtusius- 
cuIb;, legumine stipitato hinc membranaceo-alato^ ala infra 
stylum truncataj faciebus tenuiter reticulatis. — Vihorgia 5e- 
ricea^ litt. a! et h} E, Mey.! Comm. p. 30. — None of the 
specimens I have seen of this plant dry black. I have not 
seen the pod quite ripe. 

Dry rocky mountains of Mierenkasteel and Kasparskloof, 
near Uitkomst and Wupperthab Brbge / 

6. V. sp}mescens^ (EckL et Zeyh. Enum. p. 194)5 glabra^ 
ramis ramulisqne rigidis divaricatis spinescentibus, foliolis 
cuneato-oblongis obovatisve obtusiusculls pallidis, racemis 
niultiflorisj carina rostrata^ legumine hinc late membranaceo- 
alato faciebus reticulatis sutura carinali tenui. — V. momptera^ 
E, Mey. ! Comm, p, 30. V. heteroclada^ E. Mey. ! 1, c. 
quoad litt. a. 

Sands and rocks of Kockmans kloob Mmdt I Vierentwiii- 
tig river^ and foot of the Kooperhergen^ Dr^ge / 

7« V. tetraptera (E. Mey. ! Comm, p. 29)^ glabra^ ramis 
ramulisqne patentibus rigidis flexuosis divaricatisve sub- 
spines centibus, foliolis obovato-oblongis cuneatisve ob- 
tusis v. niucronatisj carina subrostrata^ legumine hinc late 
alata margine inferiore alseformb faciebus alato- cristatis. 

Cape and neighbouring districts^ Drige I Bowie I Burchell! 
n, SSSS^.-etc, 

8. "V, angustifoliay foliolis plerisque linearibus. — V. 

/o&'fl, E. Mey, LinnsBEj 75"P* "159, 

Mouth of the Breede xiyqx* Mmdt ! 

[To be contimed-) 
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Hepatica Antarctica; being characters and brief des- 
criptions of the Hepatic A discovered in the southern 
circmnpolar regions during the Voyage of IL M. Discovery 
Ships Erebus and Terror ; by Dr» J. D. Hooker^ and 
Dr* Thomas Tayhor. 

While engaged in preparing for the press other families 
of Plants collected during the recent voyage of Captain Sir 
James Ross in the Antarctic Regions; Dr, Taylor whose 
knowledge of the Hepaticm is so universally acknowledged, 
has kindly assisted me in the investigation of those now 
under consideration; and in order that the public may 
derive advantage from it, we give a synopsis of the species 
in the present Journal, with some remarks, reserving more 
full observations and figures for the Botany of the Antarc- 
tic Voyage,^^ now in course of publication, J. D.if. 

L— Species of Lord Atick land's and Campbell^s 
Islands.* 

Hepatica L. 

The genus Jungermannia^ L. at present consists of six 
hundred and ninety-sis published species, and it is conjec- 
tured, of at least three hundred and four more undescribed, 
but known to Botanists and preserved in their herbaria. 
We have thus, under a single genus one thousand species, 
which, perhaps, is without parallel in any other department 
of Natural History. To 'relieve the meinory, to facilitate 
arrangement, to give greater precision to communication 
between Naturalists, and above all to define the groups of 
which nature composes this immense multitude, their pro- 
perties and relations ; these are strong and worthy motives 
to attempt the sub-division and analysis of such a genus. 
Naturalists : of first-rate talents have made the essay, 

^ For tbe position and other particulars respecting this group of Islands; 
see the Botany of the Antarctic ¥oy above mentioned, in Preface, 
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von Esenbeck^ Lehmann^ Lindenbergy Gotischey Raddi and 
others have lately endeavoured to establish new genera. 
These^ we consider for the present as not entirely accepted 
by BotanistSj but in the light of proposals, deserving their 
best consideration. We have^ therefore^ in the following 
arrangement steered a middle course, and separated- the 
Jungermannm into ■ sections to which we have given the 
names of the genera lately advanced, so far as they apply to 
the species from Campbeirs Island and Lord Auckland's 
group* 

JUNOERMANNIA, L. 

(Gymnomitrion, Nees*) 

L L stygia^ n. sp., caule erecto subcssspitoso ramoso, foliis 
erectis adpressis subimbricatis obovatis obtusis emarginatis 
integrisque, perichaetiis rotundatis caule duplo latioribus. 
Hab. CampbelPs Island. 

Plants growing in somewhat a tufted manner, up through 
MuscidiXid. othtr JimgermannuB ; blackish-purple above, the 
more concealed parts of a dusky olive colour. Stems 2 or 
3 lines long, much and irregularly branched. Leaves very 
minute, alternate, scarcely imbricated, oval or obovate, 
sometimes entire and very obtuse, more commonly and 
especially on the older stems with a shallow rather obtuse 
notch, the segments obtuse ; the upper margin sometimes 
scariose. The perich^tia are subrotund and have closely 
imbricated wide leaves, alw'ays scariose and white at their 
tops. 

This species approaches to Jung, cominmta^ Liglitf. very 
closely I but the leaves are more distantly placed, the stems 
more slender and the perichmtia are sessile and round. In 
colour it resembles the German Gy^iomitrmi admium, Nees ; 
this, however, has far shorter and more simple stems. 

2. I, acimdfolmfti. caule caespitoso erecto subramoso, 
foliis imbricatis . erectis secundis ccncavis atro-purpureis 
acinaciformibus integerrimis apice rotundatis demum 


s^canosis. 
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Hab. CarapbeiFs Island. 

Tufts overtopping other mosses^ scarcely an inch high^ 
dark purplish-brown. Stems' often bent^ having a pair of 
annual shoots from the end of the shorter stem of the pre- 
ceding year. Leaves so imbricated^ as well as so secund^ as 
to leave a channel along the upper part of the stem, which 
is usual in this subdivision of the genus. The leaves are 
somewhat scymetar- shaped, that is with their posterior 
margin slightly bent back, while the anterior is gibbous. 

The entire leaves distinguish at once the present from its 
European congener, L concmnata^ Lightf., while the Cape of 
Good Hope Gymnomitrion scariosim^ Nees. which likewise 
has entire foliage, displays a different habit altogether with its 
pale lemon-coloured shoots, its thinner leaves, and above all 
with the presence of stipules. 

3. i. ochrophylla, n. sp. 5 caule decumbente inflexo ramoso, 
foliis distichis imbricatis erecto-patentibus concavis ob- 
ovatis emarginatis segmentis obtusis, stipulis subnullis. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group. 

In loose patches, some inches in diameter, very pale green. 
Stems about an inch long, irregularly branched, somewhat 
thickened above. Leaves slightly amplexicaul on opposite 
sides of the stems, their notch shallow, their segments nearly 
equal and obtuse, themselves imbricated but not adpressed, 
from a narrow concave base obovate. The stipules are 
sometimes observable as very minute oblong scales, scarcely 
notched on their summits; very frequently, however, they 
are altogether absent. This may be distinguished from our 
L perigomalis by its greater size, its paler colour, its leaves 
being more crowTled, their segments more obtuse, their 
cellules much larger and the stems much thicker. 

(Sarcoscyphus, Nees) 

4 . X peTigo'uialis. n. sp.; caule csespitoso erecto subratnoso, 
foliis subcontiguis erectiuscuiis secmidis basi amplexicau- 
libus integerrimis obovatis, emarginatis, segmentis insequa- 
iibus obtusiiisculis, perigoniis ovato-oblongiis, eorum foliis 
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subintegris concavissimis arete imbricatis basi yentri- 
cosis« 

Hab. Lord AucMand's group. 

Tufts dense^ several inches in diameterj brownish. Steins 
about half an inch long, rather thick. Leaves scarcely im- 
bricated, embracing the stem, towards the middle slightly 
recurved, emarginate with an obtuse sinus, the inferior seg- 
ment the larger, both ranks of leaves are bent up from the 
inferior side of the stem and so are somewhat secund. 
Perigonia very frequent, sometimes in the middle of a shoots 
sometimes terminal, their diameter is wider than that of the 
rest of the shoot, their leaves quite tumid, half-pitcher- 
shaped at the base, their tops short, entire or but faintly 
notched. 

Although no ealyces have been observed in the present, 
its affinity to the European Jungermamila Funchi% Mohr, is 
so strong, that the one may easily be mistaken for the other. 
In the latter, however, 1. the stems are shorter, 2. the leaves 
more closely set, 3. their division into two segments is deeper, 
while the segments are acute. 

(Alicularia, Nees,) 

6. J, occlusay n. sp.^ caule recto subceespitoso, ramis binis 
simplicibus, foliis reniformibus hinc descendentibus inte- 
gerrimis adpressis subconcavis. 

Hab. CampbelFs Island. 

Stems nearly two inches high, the older parts black. 
Leaves of a dusky olive-green, their cellules very mipute and 
close, they increase in size towards the top of the stem 
where they are collected into a subcircular circinate flat sum- 
mit of a pale reddish-brown tinge. 

This differs from the European Jung&rmannia compressu^ 
Hook., by the inferior lobe of the leaf being longer and 
hanging down considerably below the inferior edge of the 
superior ' lobe, as also by the minuter and closer cellalation 
of the leaves. No fruit has been observed. 

2 E 
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6 . J. strofigylophylla^ n. sp, ; caule CBBspitoso erecto ramosO;^ 
foliis minutis erectiusculis subimbricatis secundis rotun- 
datis coTicaviusculis integerrimiSj stipntis minutis bifidisj 
calyce oblongo subcompresso ore rotundato bikbiato; 

wmor; gracilior, foliis minutioribus. 

Hab, Campbellk Island and, /3., Lord Auckland's group. 

Tufts brownish, about half an inch high, overtopping other 
mosses. Stems subflexuose. Leaves very small, densely 
cellular and having a series of larger cells around the margin, 
when moistened and under the lens appearing of a pale 
brownish-olive colour. Stipules very minute, oblong, bifid. 
There is no northern congener to which the present may be 
compared. In the var. /3, from Lord Auckland's group, the 
leaves are more distant, rather smaller 5 besides, there occur 
perigonia consisting of short spikes of more crowded and 
ventricose leaves about the middle of the shoots; the peri« 
chaetial leaves are longer than the cauline ; the calyx scarcely 
exceeds in length the pericheetial leaves and is oblongo-ob- 
ovate, its mouth crenate* ^ 

(Gottschea, Nees.) 

7. /. Lehmanniana^ LindAnLehm. Pug, IV, p, GO. Gottschea 
Hombroniana, Mont, in Annales des 8c, Natur, Avril^ 1843 . 

Hab. Lord Auckland^ group, 

8. J, ciliigeru ; m sp, Caule procumbente csespitoso repente 

vagi ramoso squamoso squamis ciliatis, foliis arete xmbricatis 
patentibus concavis acutis sublobato-ciliatis lobo ventrali 
late ovato apice bifido, subeequali ovato, stipuiis 

nullis, calyce demtim lateral! oblongo-lanceolato inflate 
subincurvo. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group ; amongst mosses. 

Tufts several inches wide, pale-olive brown, Stems nearly 
three inches long, thickened and branched above, the branches 
sub-patent, compressed, : Leaves alternate, very closely im- 
hricated, the commissure of the lobes is prolonged beneath 
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the surface of the ventral lobe into a linear ciliated crest* 
The inflated top of the stem forms the base of the calyx^ 
the upper part fixed upon this is formed of two leaves 
united at the base and convoluted above. Pedicel about 
half an inch long. Capsule oblong, large, splitting into four 
linear valves, which have the seeds mixed with spiral fila- 
ments attached to their bases. 

This rivals in size and resembles in appearance Gottschea 
Ijehmannia7ia oi 'Neesi from which the absence of stipules 
will at once distinguish it, besides both lobes of the leaves 
being more acuminate and with elongated cilim. 

(Plagiochila, Nees et Mont.) 

9. J. fasciculata, Lind. Spec. Hep» Fasc. I. p. 7^ 2, t. L 

Hab. Lord Auckland’s group. 

10. J. heniicardia^ n. sp. ; caule caespitoso erecto ramoso, foliis 
arete imbricatis erecto-patentibus semicordatis subinteger- 
rimis concavis;, margine anteriore recurvo, posteriore basi 
gibhoso, 

Hab. CampbelFs Island. 

Tufts brownish-olive, about an inch high. The leaves 
meet back to back and, being closely imbricated, present a 
concave groove along the back of the stem on each side ; 
above, the recurved margins are tumid and placed across the 
stem ; the leaves are mostly entire, a few towards the summit 
having sometimes but two or three minute denticulations ] 
their texture is close and consists of minute hexangular cells. 
In general habit the present bears no inconsiderable resem- 
blance to Jung, punctata^ Tayh, lately found in Ireland and 
likewise in the Canaries, but the subentire and gibbous leaves 
will readily distinguish it. 

11. J. ciremalis^ Lelm. et Lind.^ Spec. Hep. p.. I24y n. 75, 

1.27. ' , , 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group, ; , 

This entirely agrees with an authentic specimen from Lin- 

2 E 2 
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deiiberg^ except that the summits of the stems do not curve 
in so circinate a manner ; but it is to be observed that such 
circinate summits are truly perigonia^ which have leaves 
smaller^ more ventricose and more erect than the cauline ; 
some of them containing in the axillae each a single; rather 
large, pedicellated anther. 

12. /. cognata^ n. sp.j caule csespitoso erecto subsimplici 
foliis laxe imbricatis erecto-patentibus late ovatis acumiim- 
latis paucidentatis decurrentibus, margine anteriore recurvo, 
calycibus terminalibus, perichoetio subeequalibus angustis 
oblongis parum curvatis bilabiatis, labiis acuniinatis ciliato-* 
dentatis, 

Hab. Lord Auckland’s group. 

Tufts some inches in diameter, inferior parts dark brown, 
upper whitish- tawny. Stems scarcely one inch long, upright, 
slightly curved at the top, scarcely branched except by a 
pair of new shoots from the top of the stem or from the base 
of the pericheetium of the preceding season. The leaves 
from a narrow base are widely ovate, having three or four 
large teeth of which the terminal is the greatest and gives an 
acumination to the leaf ^ the anterior margin is slightly re- 
curved and decurrent in front of the stem. The pericheetium 
has its leaves erect, elongated and deeply toothed. The full 
grown calyx does not exceed the perichaetium in height, 
and is from a narrow base oblong, slightly bent to one 
side and at its mouth has a pair of dentato-ciliate, acu- 
minate lips. 

Jung, dedpiem ^ is very analogous to the present ; 

this, however, has the inferior as well as the upper leaves 
constantly toothed, their tops are more decidedly acuminate, 
and above all, their structure is more dense, consisting of 
very minute, scarcely distinguishable cellules. 

Id, :J* 'pkuratay n. sp. 5 caule ceespitoso erecto subramoso, 
folm erecto-patentibus obovatis pauci- 

, . dentatis,/ margine anteriore recurvo, calycibus basi nudis 
eloiigato-obovatis costatis, ore minute denticulate. 
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Hab. Lord Auckland's group. 

Tufts several inches in diameter^ dusky straw-coloured. 
Stems nearly one inch long, sparingly branched with one or 
two annual shoots. The lower leaves sometimes present but 
a single tooth on the margin, otherwise they are uniform, 
rounded above and slightly decurrent in front. The calyx 
has a long, very narrow base quite naked of leaves, it rises 
obovate, and is terminated by a narrow almost tubular mouth, 
it has four or five quite distinct rugged ribs of which two 
opposite to each other are more opaque, the old calyx 
splits down on two opposite sides, the perichcotial leaves are 
similar to the cauline. 

In the Peruvian PlagiocMla gyrmocalychia^ Lind., the 
calyx, equally naked below, is smooth and quite destitute of 
ribs ; its leaves are more serrated and the plant is of a larger 
size. 

14. fuscella^ n. sp. j caule laxe csespitoso adscendente vage 
ramoso, foliis imbricatis erecto-patentibus rotundatis, sic- 
citate verticalibus madore subdeflexis, margine anteriore 
recurvo subdecurrente, posteriore minutissime subserru- 
lato, calyce terminali obovato truncato deflexo foliis peri- 
cheetialibus breviore. 

Hab. Lord Auckland’s group. 

Tufts wide, dark brown or nearly black. Stems one and a 
half inches high, curved at the very summits. Leaves round, 
slightly decurrent in front, but recurrent or turning up 
to meet the stem at the base of the posterior margin ; in 
many the margin is entire, but in those nearest to the 
summit most minute denticulations may be observed with 
the lens. 

This species is far larger than PlagiocMla pusilla^ yioTi-. 
tagne, has not the stem curved, and its leaves are much more 
minutely denticulate. A very few calyces were observed, 
and found to be shorter than the perichmtial leaves and con- 
cealed by them. Some were proliferous, i. e. one or two 
young shoots proceeded from their bases within and issued 
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out of their mouths^ a circumstance I had before observed in 
Jnng. Lyoni^ TayL 

15. J. abbreviata, n. sp.j caule erecto simplici disperso abbre* 
viatOj, foliis inibricatis concavis erecto-patentibus latis 
rotandatis, margine subincurvo. decurrente subintegerrimo* 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group. ' ■ 

Stems scattered through tufts of other very 

shorty upright or slightly recurved^ pale dusky olive. Leaves 
at the base^ and again at the summit of the shoots^ the 
smallest ^ hence the entire stem and leaves appear somewhat 
elliptical. The leaves are very concave, the one immediately 
above is partly received into the one next below i they have 
an uneven margin, which, however, is quite entire except on 
the terminating pair on which a solitary tooth may sometimes 
be descried on the upper margin. 

From the North American PlagiocUla porelloides^ Lind.^ 
our's may be distinguished by its simple stem, by the thick- 
ness of the short shoot in proportion to its length, and by the 
anterior margin being incurved. 

(Jungermannia, Aim) ^ 

16. X colorata^ Lehn, in Linnma^ 366. 

Hab. Campbeirs Island. 

17. X mtortifolia^ n, sp. ^ caule ceespitoso erecto innovation 
nibus binis ramoso cmterum simplici, foliis imbricatis con- 
cavissimis obloiigo-rotundatis inacqualifcer bifidis segmentis 
acuminatis margine incurve subdentato, stipulis rotundatis 
emarginatis subdentatis concavissimis imbricatis. 

Hab. Campbeirs Island. 

, Tufts from two to three ■ inches- ■ high, flaccid, of a sordid 
colour. Stems thickened above. Leaves ventricose, 
appearing inflated from the incurvation of their margins, 
amplexieaul, scarcely, dentate, sometimes entire; their seg- 


* Char, emendatus Neesii v, Esenbeck. 
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ments aGuminatej with, tops bent in. Stipules nearly rotun- 
date^ one margin often with the dentation more conspicuous 
than in the other, and this occurs on alternate sides of adja- 
cent stipules. 

This species approaches in characters very near to the 
tropical Jung, serrulata^ Swartz. It is however a larger and 
thicker plant, has leaves more opaque and of a more lurid 
purple, they are moreover longer, more erect, with margins 
scarcely toothed. 

18 . /. schismoides^ Mont, in Voy. au Pol. Budy t. 17 ? 1 » 
Hab. CampbelFs Island and Lord Auckland's group. 

1 9. J, muMcuspidatay n. sp. ^ caule subcaespitoso adscendente 
subramoso, foliis erectiusculis laxis concaviusculis obovatis 
bi-tri-quadrifidis, segmentis acuminatis, calyce terminal! 
subulate ore dentato. 

Hab. CampbelFs Island. 

Tufts one inch high, pale-brownish white. Stems branched 
by a pair of annual innovations, which are opposite and ori- 
ginate at the base of the calyx. Leaves rather distant, loose 
in texture, deeply and variously cut into two, three or four 
subdivergent segments. The two pericheetial leaves always 
quadrifid, erect, loosely embracing the base of tbe calyx. 
This is subulate, inflated, minutely toothed at the mouth and 
with one or two faint longitudinal grooves on the neck® 
There are no stipules. 

This species possesses many points of resemblance to 
the northern /. bicuspidatay pale colour, loose 

leaves with large cellules and with acuminate segments, and 
elongated calyx. It differs by its smaller size, its stem 
and leaves more erect, the leaves more divided and by the 
calyx terminating the branches and not supported on proper 
shoots, although in this particular /, L. is some- 

times sportive. „ 

20. J. tw'gescensy n. sp. ^ caule procumbente emspitoso , ra- 

: : moso, foliis imbricatis erectis .secundis reniformibus antice 
basi decurrentibus integerrimis,- stipulis obovatis apice bi- 
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: , fidis integerrimisj calyce terminali oblongo compresso 
truncate ore integerrimo. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group. 

Tufts several inches wide^ pale yellowish- olive. Stems 
scarcely one inch long, variously branched, ascending at their 
summits. Leaves nearly kidney- shaped, their margins 
slightly incurved, hence they are concave. Stipules rather 
small in proportion to the leaves, bifid at the top, with a 
very shallow notch, the segments subacute. The leaves on 
fertile shoots in a series rapidly increasing to the pair form- 
ing the pericheetium, which are the largest and most erect^ 
while the third or stipular piece is very small. Calyx ter- 
mihating the shoot of the preceding year, from a narrow base 
oblong truncate and compressed before the issuing of the 
capsule, afterwards resembling a flattened cylinder slightly 
curved towards the upper side of the stem. 

The JungermanniiB round concave imbricated leaves 
and bifid stipules, growing in the North of Europe, have 
calyces subcylindrical or ovate | the present is excentric by 
having that organ compressed and truncate. So it may be 
the type of a new genus as valid as many proposed in mo- 
dern times; and to which, perhaps, our J. stro7igylophylla is 
likewise to be referred, 

2L /. notophylldj n, sp. ; caule csespitoso erecto subram oso, 
foliis imbricatis patenti-recurvis rotundato-reniformibus 
concavissimis subintegerrimis margine incurvis, stipulis 
rotundato-ovatis obtusissimis concavis subintegerrimis. 
Hab. Lord Auckland’s group. 

Tufts of parallel, erect, simple, pale straw-coloured shoots, 
a little thickened and incurved at their summits. The leaves 
from their incurved margins and inflated condition represent 
sacks partly divided. The stipules, likewise, which are much 
wider than the stems and about one fourth of the size of the 
leaves, are very hollow and mostly entire. The leaves are 
shaped somewhat like the human external ear, and are de- 
current in front. Old plants- turn of a dusky-purple colour. 
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There is no European^ or foreign Jmgermanniay ap- 
proaches the present in configuration. 

22, J. diplophylla, n. sp. ; caule procumbente implexo sub- 
ramoso complanato, foliis distichis iinbricatis patentibus 
eiliato-dentatis bilobis, lobis plica conduplicatis, lobo supe- 
riore minore ovato subacuto erecto-patente, inferiore late 
ovato obtuso patente, stipulis quadrate- rotundatis bifidisj 
segmentis sublinearibus eiliato-dentatis. 

Hab, Lord AucMand^s group. 

Patches from one to two inches in diameterj whitish- olive. 
Stems about one and a half inch high^ with a few irregular 
branches. The duplicature between the lobes of the leaves 
is about one third of the length of the inferior lobe. The 
duplicature of the leaf next above is received within the du- 
plicature of the leaf next below^, consequently the upper 
lobes are imbricated in themselves, as are the lower lobes in 
themselves. 

The present would appear to belong to a new genus. It 
is an example of a Scapania of Lindenberg ; but having 
stipules ! Yet, probably, the fructification is quite different J 
for in a single instance, observed in a specimen from Mac- 
quarrie^s Eiver, there was no calyx present f the calyptra was 
globose, surmounted by a truncate style, rough with nume- 
rous barren pistilla on its surface and surrounded by 
numerous scales of which the interior were the narrowest, 
all of them laciniate and all enclosed in a triphyllous peri- 
chmtiuni. 

(Gymnanthe, TayL) 

Char. Gen. Receptmulum tommxiw terminale, obconicum, 
descendens. Calyoe nullus. Capsula quadrivalvis, seta 
suffulta. Elateres seminibus immixti. Anther e 

in foliorum axillis liberse, pedicellatse. — Stirpes 
perichaetia folia caulim infima minima* 

23, J. tenella^ n. sp, \ caule adscendente simplici, foliis 
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siibimbricatis erecto-patentibus concavis, subsecundis ex 
aiigusta basi obovatis obtusissimis apice bilobis dentatis, 

: pericbffitialibus majoribus nutantibusj receptaculo com- 
muni elongate obconico striato, 

Hae. Lord Auckland's- group. 

: Stems scarcely tufted^ erect, slightly inciiryed above, from 
one to three inches long, prolonged at the top by animal 
innovations arising from the base of the perichsetium, when 
this is present. The leaves, in the series from the base to 
the summit of the stem, are constantly increasing in size. 
The receptacle is elongate, obconical of a pale tawny colour, 
striated : the barren pistilla are crowded, erect, linear, covered 
by a pair of laciniated scales, descending at a considerable 
angle from the stem and emitting rootlets. The perigonia 
are spikes situated in the course of the stems, and have 
leaves closely imbricated, erect, swollen at their bases, each 
containing several dusky oblong anthers whose pedicels are 
elongated. 

To this genus or sub-genus may be referred Jmger- 
mannia TayL, {Acrobolhus Wilsoni^ Gottsche) and 

Jmgermanniasaccata^'E.o^&t. 

(Lophocolea, Nees,) 

24. X hispimm^ n. sp. y caule procumbente implexo sub- 
ramoso, folds subimbricatis erecto-patentibus secundis, ex 
lata decurr elite basi oblongo-ovatis obtuse emarginatis 
segmentis divaricatis acuminatis, stipulis minimis bipartitis 
utrinque subdentatis segmentis subulatis. 

Hab. Campbeirs Island. 

Tufts two or three inches wide, whitish-yellow. Sterns 
supine, slightly flexuose. Leaves, to the naked eye, so ap- 
proximate that the patch -resembles one oi Jung, fur cata^ L. ; 
their bases are broad, the lower margin decurrent, they are 
so secund :that under, a lens the stipules are conspicuous, 
divided nearly down 'to the -base, each segment sometimes 
• having.- a 'tooth or very .short .process on its outer, margin 
towards the base. 
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One of a tribe difficult to determine or describe ; all „ 
liming Jmff . bidentuta^ L. for their type ; from this species , 
our *s differs by the minuter size, second leaves, which are 
more elongated, their cellules more minute, their emargina- 
tion deeper and the stipules more minute and less decom- 
pounded, 

M. J. grisea^ n, sp, 3 caule procumbente impleso ramoso, 
folds paten tibus approximatis supremis congestis ovali- 
rotundatis integerrimis marginibus recurvis, stipulis bipar- 
titis segmentis hinc unidentatis, calyce terminal! triangulari- 
oblongo compresso ore dentato. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group* 

Patches flat, shallow, greyish-olive or dusky/ Stems 
between one and two inches long, variously branched, tops 
of the shoots ascending. Leaves in the inferior part of the 
stem distichous, convex from the recurvation of both upper 
and lower margins, in the upper part adpressed and secund, 
forming a flat capitulum* Calyces about one line long, tri- 
angular, the angles thickened and opaque, the wider side 
corresponding to the inferior side of the stem, the mouth is 
triangular and toothed. Pericheetial leaves three, erect, of 
these the two upper are larger and more elongated than the 
cauline, rounded and entire, the third or stipular is oblong, 
bifid with a shallow notch, its margins recurved. 

This exhibits a strong resemblance to Lophocolea discedens 
of Nees 3 it is however a larger species, of a paler colour, the 
leaves are not patenti-recurved but rather erecto-patent, their 
tops are entire, the stipules have segments, bearing each a 
single tooth on the outer margin, 

26 . X n, sp. 3 caule coespitoso subsimplici adscendente 
debili subflexaoso, foliis distichis contiguis patentibus 
oblongis bifidis, segmentisd ivaricatis acuminatis integer- 
rimis, stipulis minutis laneeolatis bipartitis integerrimis, 
calyce , obovato compresso /trigono ore ■ Mlabiato den- 
tato*,,.' 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group, . 
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Tufts widcj white above^ pale-browu beneath. Stems from 
one to two inches high^ usually unbranched^ elongated^ in- 
curved a little towards the summit. Although the stems 
are ascending, yet radicles issue from above the stipules 
throughout their entire length, whence it is possible that in 
situations where the stems are not tufted they may be alto- 
gether creeping and procumbent. The leaves are in two 
lankSj yet from their rising up they sometimes appear to be 
secund : they are widest about the middle, preserving, how- 
ever, an oblong figure 3 they are emarginate, having an obtuse 
sinus and acuminated segments. It is rare to find a tooth 
OB either segment of the stipules at their outward margin 
and towards the base. The pericheetial leaves are upright, 
the two lateral do not diflFer in figure from the cauline ^ that 
corresponding to the stipules is nearly as large as the others. 
The calyx is delicate, nearly transparent, triangular, with the 
inferior side the widest, its angles are thickened and opaque, 
the mouth has large spinous teeth and is divided into acute, 
segments. The capsule is oval; the peduncle one quarter of 
an inch long. 

Of the European species, Jung, bidentata^ L., is its nearest 
ally, from which its smaller size and entire segments of the 
stipules will readily distinguish it ; but, it approaches much 
nearer to Jung, perpusillayiioh,^ from the same place 5 it may 
be known, however, by its greater size, more considerable 
upright tufts, the deeper emargination of the leaves, their 
more acuminate segments, their greater cellules, and the 
deeper partition of the stipules. 

27. J. perpmilla^ n, sp. 5 caule cmspitoso adscendente subra- 
moso, foliis erecto-patentibus subsecundis oblongo-ovatis 
bifidis, segmentis divaricatis obtusiusculis integerrimis, 
stipulis minutis oblongis bifidis integerrimis, perigoniis 
ovatis, ' 

Hab. Campbeirs Island. 

Tufts minute, occurring on different Musci^ probably in 
very wet situations, very pale yellow. Stems scarcely three 
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lines long, very sparingly branched. Leaves patent, usually 
from a narrow base ovate, bifid, very rarely trifid at the 
summit, their sinus obtuse. Stipules about the breadth of 
the stems, divided above into two acuminate entire segments. 
The perigonia are short ovate spikes of closely imbricated, 
ventricose leaves, with minute recurved summits. In plants 
bearing barren perichsetia the leaves are more round, and 
increase in size towards the summit of the stem, where at 
length they become perichsetial with a shallower sinus than 
in the cauline, than which they are far longer and are suh- 
dentate. 

Exceedingly near the preceding, under the description 
of which the differences are pointed out. 

28. /, multipenna^ n. sp. ; caule ceespitoso erecto apice inno- 
vationibus binis ramoso, foliis imbricatis concavissimis 
oblongo-rotundatis inaequaliter bifidis, segmentis acumi- 
natis margine incurvis subdentatis, stipulis rotundatis 
emarginatis subdentatis concavissimis imbricatis. 

Hab. CampbelPs Island. 

Tufts two or three inches high, flaccid, of a sordid purple 
colour; Stems thickened above. Leaves ventricose, inflated 
from the incurvation of their margins, amplexicaul, scarcely 
dentate, sometimes entire, their acuminated segments bent 
in. Stipules nearly rotundate, one margin, often, with the 
dentation more conspicuous than in the other and this on 
alternate sides of adjoining stipules. 

This species approaches, in character, very near to the 
tropical Jung, serrulatay Swartz. It is, however, a larger and 
thicker plant, has the leaves more opaque and of a lurid 
purple colour, they are besides longer, more erect, and their 
margins far from being spinuloso-dentate, are scarcely 
toothed. 

29. J. spinifera^ r\. sp. ; caule prostrato implexo subramoso, 
foliis arete imbricatis erecto-patentibus decurrentibus mar- 
gine recurvis ovato-oblongis emarginatis bidentatis, stipulis 
majoribus subrotundis 6-fidis, segmentis lanceolatis. 
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Hab. Lord AucHaiid's group. ; 

Growing ratber scattered^ than in patches^ on the surface 
Hepaticm^i whitish-green. Stems about half an inch 
longs creeping, their tops acuminate and recurveds appearing 
channelled . on ' the ' upper side from the closely imbricated 
leaves' approaching at their bases. Leaves with large cellules^ 
nearly transparent when viewed under a lens in water ; they 
are widest at their insertion^ their inferior margin is very 
decurrent^ their sinus is obtuse, the segments much acumi- 
nate and divergent. Stipules remarkable for their size^ 
from a round and concave base dividing usually into six 
segments^ which embrace the leaves and give to the shoot a 
very spinous appearance. The anthers are situated at the 
bases of the perigonial leaves on the upper part of the stem 
in the channel between the leaves alternately ; they are 
whitCj rather large, and are pedicellated. 

30. J. allodonta^ n. sp. 5 caule prostrato implexo ramosoj, 
foliis distichis imbricatis patentibus ovato-oblongis obtusis 
subbidentatis, stipulis minutis lanceolatis bipartitis inte- 
gerrimis. 

Hab. Lord Auckland’s group. 

Patches some inches in diameter, lurid-green. Stems about 
one inch long, irregularly branched. Leaves lying in one 
plane, oblong, with a wide base, rather rounded at their tops, 
having commonly two teeth and an irregular sinus be- 
tween them; often, however, there is hut a single tooth 
and sometimes none; when one tooth is wanting it is always 
the posterior. Stipules deeply cloven, the segments linear, 
acute, entire. 

The shape of the stipules, the lurid colour, and the more 
oblong leaves will distinguish this, plant from Jmg^ Tricho-' 
maneB;, Dicks, in a barren state. 

3L, J". plammculuy n. sp. caule ccuspitoso procumbente 
ramoso, foliis distichis subimbricatis patentibus ex lata 
■ basi. rotundato-ovatis integerrimis, stipulis minutis : ovatis 
; apice bifidis basi utrin^^ 
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Hab.. Lord Auckland’s group. 

Patches several inches broad^ dusky purple or the younger 
shoots; pale . but .dusky' olive..-^ Stems blackish^ nearly two 
inches long^ variously branched. Leaves flattish^ thin^ with 
large cellules, the tops often folded back and the outline 
irregular, being sometimes slightly indented, shewing a dis- 
position to be emarginate, yet this does not occuro Stipules 
with a shallow division at their tops, not wider than the 
stems.- 

Allied to Jung* heteropJiylla^ Schrad. ythis moss, how- 
ever, is much smaller, much paler, with leaves more decidedly 
emarginate, more closely imbricated, their cellules much 
more minute and the stipules more divided, 

(Chiloscyphus, Nees,) 

32. /, australis^ n. sp. ; caule laxe caespitoso procumbente 
ramoso, foliis imbricatis planis rotundatis integerrimis, 
stipulis oblongis bipartitis segmentis basi dentatis, fructu 
in ramis brevibus terminali, calyce oblongo subcompresso 
bialato bilabiato labiis rotundatis dentatis. 

Hab. Campbell’s Island, and Lord Auckland’s group. 

From the former, the plants are brown, growing in loose 
patches among other Jungermannim* Stems above an inch 
in length, sending down rootlets from their whole under 
surface 5 irregularly branched. Leaves on the younger shoots 
vertical, adpressed and homomallous, on the older subpatent; 
of the cellules some are remarkably larger and more opaque, 
such are irregularly dispersed. Stipules oblong, deeply divided 
into two divergent, acuminate segments, each of which has 
a large tooth on the outer margin towards the base. On the 
short fertile branches are about five pairs of leaves, of which 
the pair next to the calyx or the perieheetial are oblong and 
the stipule corresponding is the largest and most deeply laci- 
niated. The calyx is oblong, ■cylmdrical at the base, subcom- 
pressed 'above, where are two linear - and waved- wings, below 
is a short wing reaching from the base half-way towards the 
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summit, A broken capsule found witbiu a calyx contained 
angulato-rotundate seeds, which had the appearance of 
sutures diverging from a point above, also spiral filaments, 
slender, much twisted and containing a double helix. 

The barren plant has a strong resemblance to certain states 
of Jmgermannia poly anthos^ L, from which the oblong, winged 
calyx and included calyptra, as well as the more toothed 
stipules, will serve to distinguisk the present, 

33, J, Billardieri^ Schwaeg. Musci Hepat. Prod: p* 19» 

Hab, Campbell’s Island and Lord Auckland's group, 

34 , X coalitay Hooker^ Musci Eccot, t, 123, 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group. 

35 . /. sinuosa^ Hooker ^ Musci Exot. t. 113 . 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group, 

36 . J. leucophylla^ n. sp. ; caule laxe csespitoso elongate 
erecto subramoso, foliis imbricatis patentibus convexius- 
culis triangularibus decurrentibus cum stipnlis oblongis 
coalitis utrinque spinoso-dentatis margine recurvis, calyce 
elongate oblongo compresso bilabiate, labiis denticulatis, 
perigonii foliis abbreviatis confertioribus- 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group. 

Rather dispersed among other ImgermannicBy dusky 
yellowish-olive. Stems scarcely exceeding one inch in 
height 5 the branches few, and variously placed. Leaves 
and stipules spinoso-dentate on the anterior margin, which 
is considerably recurved. The perigonia are either terminal 
or in the course of a shoot, and very conspicuous from being 
so much narrower than the rest of the branch, with leaves 
much shorter and more crowded than the cauline^ in the 
axillas of three or four, single, pedicellated, very minute^ 
oblong anthers may be observed. 

Bf. J.Jissistipa^ n. sp.j caule prostrate implexo subramoso, 
foliis distichis imbricatis patentibus margine inferiore re- 
curvo integerrimo basi decurrente ovatis obtusis ciliato- 
dentatis eum stipula coalitis, stipulis rotundatis laciniatis 
:;;,-,;kciniis .ciliato-^^ 
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Chiloscyphus spinosas, GotUche in Synops. Hepatic. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group. 

Patches some inches in diameter^ growing on the surface 
oihm Hepaticm or Musci^ pale-tawny. Stems from one 
to two inches long, variously but sparingly branched ; shoots 
one eighth of an inch wide. Leaves rather fLat^ but, by the 
recurvation of the inferior margin, they appear at that part 
somewhat convex j the denticulation is long and the terminal 
pair of teeth include a considerable notch ; the stipules are 
round and divided into about six short laciniae, which how- 
ever have teeth as coarse as those of the leaves. 

The deeply divided stipules will serve readily to separate 
this species from Jung. B%llardier% Hooker. 

(Lepidozea, Neei). 

S8. J. Imvifolia^ n. sp. ; caule implexo elongate pinnato, 
ramis brevibus patentibus recurvis attenuatis, foliis stipu- 
lisque quadrato-rotundatis quadrifidis segmentis acutis 
incurvis, calyce in ramis brevibus ex inferiore parte caulis 
egredientibus terminal! lanceolate acuminato apice plicato, 
ore denticulato. 

Hab. CampbelFs Island, 

In flat tufts, or dispersed^ pale-olive brown. Stems slen- 
der, one or two inches long; branches attenuate, short, 
issuing at right angles, subrecurved. Leaves fixed obliquely 
across the stem, rather distant, smooth. Stipules scarcely 
one fourth of the size of the leaves. Calyx terminal on a 
very short perichsetium of a few erect aclpressed leaves, 
which are less deeply divided than the cauline. Capsule 
cylindrical ; seeds numerous, round, dark-brown ; spiral 
filaments long, slightly twisted^, having a double helix. 

This species approaches the European Jmgermannia 
L. ; the size is smaller, the stems less closely pin- 
nated, the leaves are more distant and have not the dotted 
appearance arising from prominent cellules as notic.ed of 
J. reptans in Hook. Brit. Jung. Besides, the calyx is 
situated on a shorter perichaetium, and is more elongated. 
.VOL, in. 2 ¥ 
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39, X imaoo^ Greville in Ann. Lyc. of New York. 

Hab, Lord Auckland's group. 

40 . X teiradactyla^ n. sp. ; caule implexo debili prostrate 
subpinnato, foliis distichis patentibus laxiusculis ex sub- 
quadrata basi longius quadrispinosis^ spitiis articulatis, 
stipulis miuutis quadripartitis, calyce elongate cylindraceo 
ore contracto ciliato, 

Hab, Lord Auckland's group; on Ju7iy. coalita^ Hooker. 

Patches from one to two inches wide^ pale yellowish- 
green. Stems often one inch long, much branched with 
alternate shoots, whose leaves are crow^ded towards the 
summit. The stem is contained in a transparent and colour- 
less sheath^ much wider than the opaque central part ; hence, 
under a lens, the stem appears to be winged with a pellucid 
membrane. Leaves on the main stem more distant than at 
the tops of the shoots, from a broad subquadrate base, divid- 
ing above into four jointed setaceous segments. The sti- 
pules are scarcely wider than the stems, and their divisions 
are rather subulate than setaceous. 

From Jung, centipes^ Tajd., a species from Van Diemen^s 
Land, the present may be separated by its darker colour, its 
more branched and decidedly pinnate stems, by the lesser 
ratio of the undivided to the divided part of the leaves, by 
the more distant and less patent leaves, and by the more 
setaceous figure of their segments. 

The calyces and perigonia occur on New Zealand speci- 
mens; the former are fully as long as the shoots, that is, 
remarkably large in proportion to the size of the plant, they 
are ovato-cylindrical, very slightly bent to one side ; the 
perichsetial leaves are erect, and have a longer common base 
to the laciniae than the cauline. The perigonia are cylindrical 
spikes, their leaves have large and tumid bases, and usually 
are only bifid above, each containing at its axilla a single, 
round, ininute, brownish, pedicellated anther. 

41. Jpaimtissi^ sp. ; caule subesespitoso repente pin- 
nato, ramis brevibus, foliis imbricatis patentibus late ceil u- 
losis obovatis quadrifidis segmentis rectiusculis integerrimis, 
stipulis minutis subquadratis quadridentatis. 
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Hab. Lord Auckland's group* 

Patches shallow, creeping on other Hepaticm or on Musc% 
pale yellowish-olive ; branches scarcely distinguishable by the 
naked eye, alternate, short, the flagelliform ones attenuated, 
their leaves distant and diminishing towards the ends* 
Cauline leaves closely set, patent, their segments not re- 
curved, their cellules large, obovate and divided above into 
four lanceolate segments, the undivided part cuneate. Sti- 
pules not wider than the stems, their divisions short. 

Our plant approaches, in character and habit, nearest to 
the European Jungermannia reptam, L. It is, however, 
much smaller, its leaves are not at all incurved or concave, 
their undivided portion or base less considerable, their divi- 
sion deeper, and themselves more closely imbricated. 

42 . /. n. sp. 3 caule subimplexo erecto ramoso, foliis 

imbricatis erecto-patentibus concavis late oblongis apiee 
quadrispinosis antice gibbosis dentatis, stipulis concavis 
rotundatis subsextidis. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group \ growing on Gotischea 
Lehmanniana^ Lind, 

Stems thinly dispersed, very whitish-green, rather pinnate ; 
branches short, except when terminated with flagelliform 
shoots. Leaves concave, their segments pointing forwards 
and thus imbricated, like a series of cups one within another, 
their cellules large, their anterior margin swelling out and 
dentate, the four segments or spines entire. Stipules about 
one-third the size of the leaves, imbricated, divided into 
from six to eight laciniee. 

The present is dXiitA to Jungemannia Scolopendraj Hooker, 
as well as to Jungermannia hirmta^ Nees ; both of these, 
however, have a hoary aspect, absent in our plant 3 besides 
their leaves are more erect and adpressed, while the segments 
are longer and narrower. 

48. /. hippurioides^ n. sp. 3 caule cmspitoso minuto procum- 
bente ramoso, foliis subimbricatis patentibiis ex angusta 
basi bi-trifidis, segmentis linearibus acutiusculis, stipulis 
minutis erectis adpressis trifidis. 
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Hab, Lard Auckland’s group. On bark. 

Tufts with variously entangled, flattish shoots^ pale olive® 
Stems nearly two inches long, very irregularly pinnate. 
Leaves closely set, patent,, appearing as if the segments were 
in whorls, divided into two or three deep segments, very 
rarely into four, such lacinise are not articulated but mi- 
nutely cellular. The stipules may easily escape detection, 
lying closely adpressed to the stem, and not exceeding it in 
diameter; they have usually three upright linear divisions. 

From Jungermannia tetradactyla^ nob. above described, 
the present may be known by its shorter, more patent leaves, 
which, as well as the stipules, are usually trifid. 

44. J. dispar ^ Mont. 

CampbelFs Island, and Lord Auckland's group, 

(Mastigobryum, iVee^). 

45. J.NovmHollandioBy'i^^ts. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group. 

46. involutay Mont, in Fog. an Pol. Sud. t. lS.f. 2. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group. 

Of all the Mastigohrya of Nees the present most approxi- 
mates to M. Nov(B Hollandm ; it may be distinguished by the 
yellower colour of the entire plant, the more simple and 
greater stems, by the larger, wider, and shorter leaves, which, 
too, are not so closely imbricated, and by the wider cells of 
which they are composed. 

47. J. atro-virens^ n. sp, ; caule disperso erecto ramoso 
subtus flagellifero, foliis patentibus subdistantibus triangu- 
laribus obtusiusculis apice insequaliter bifidis ceeterum iri- 
tegerrimis, cellulis marginem inferioiem versus majoribus, 
stipulis minutis semirot undatis tripartitis, segmentis 
acutis. 

Hab. Lord Auckland’s group. 

Stems about one inch high, frequently solitary, irregularly 
branched, the younger greenish* olive, the older blackish® 
Leaves; minute in proportion to the breadth of the stem, ■ 
scarcely imbricated, triangular or obliquely ovate, acutely 
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emarginatej slightly incurved at the top 5 the cellules are ia 
distinct dots^ and so much larger towards the inferior margin 
as to give the appearance of the presence of a pellucid nerve 
as happens in M. Nees. Stipules scarcely as 

wide as the stems ; they have three acuminate teeth/ issuing 
from a shallow common portion. The diminutive size/ irre- 
gular branchings great disproportion between the breadth of 
the stems and of the leaves, their rather distant position and 
unequal cellules, give characters, when taken together, that 
readily distinguish the present from all its congeners. 

48. /. nutans, n, sp.; caule laxe caespitoso erecto incurvo 
simplici, foliis arete imbricatis paten tibus concavis latissime 
ovatis apice insequaliter bifidis, margine subintegris, sti- 
pulis erectis oblongo-rotundatis concavis apice subdentatis, 
stolonibus subbasilaribus adscendentibus apice demum fo- 
liosis. 

Hab, Lord Auckland’s group. 

Stems tufted, simple, nodding, or bending down, as in 
Jungermannia tenax, Grev , ; almost white near the root, pale 
dusky-green above, except at the summit which is often 
blackened. The leaves are almost cup-shaped,, bifid, the 
inferior segment the smaller, the cells project at the margins 
which here and there especially towards the top have one or 
two teeth : the cells are large at the centre, and at the bases 
of the leaves. 

In Jungermannia tenax, Grev., which exhibits in some 
degree the habit of the present, the stems are branched, and 
the leaves multifid. 

(Schisma, 

49; J. Scolopendra, Hook. Musci Exot. t. 40. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group. 

(Mastigophora, Nees) 

50. J. hirsuta, Nees. 

Hab. CampbelFs Island. 
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(Trichocolea^ Nees,) 

51. J, moilmima^ n* sp. ; caule implexo adscendeute bipin™ 
natOj ramis teretibusj foliis alternis e basi lata dichotomo- 
maltifidis^ laciniis capillaribus subincurvis/ stipulis bifidis 
dichotomo-partitis laciniis capillaribus, calyce ex inferiore 
caulis parte clavato-obovato bilabiate undique squamis 
lineari-lanceolatis ciliato-laciniatis tectis, 

Hab. Lord Auckland’s group. 

In flat patches, soft in appearance, as well as to the touch, 
the young pale pea-green, the older much paler, almost 
whiter stems five or six or more inches long 5 branches 
crowded and nearly equal, whence the shoots have a pec- 
tinate appearance. Leaves patent at the base, incurved at 
the top. Stipules smaller, but similar to the leaves. Calyces 
nearly two lines long, lateral; pedicels half an inch long. 
Capsule oblong. 

This may easily be overlooked for Jungermamia Tomeniella^ 
Ehrh.; but the branches are more crowded, cylindrical, not 
compressed, the stipules and leaves are dichotomously 
divided, and the scales on the calyx are longer, and lineari- 
lanceolate. 

52 . J. polyacantha^ 11. sp. ; caule subceespitoso erecto ramoso 
spiculis scabrido, foliis laxis erectiusculis stipulisque ex 
angusta basi quadrifidis laciniis ramosis, segmentis spiculi- 
formibus articulatis, calyce terminal! majore obovato tu- 
mido quadridentato squamifero. 

Hab. Lord Auckland’s group. 

Patches consisting of a few plants, growing up among other 
Jungermannice^ from which they borrow support, pale dusky- 
olive. Stems about one inch long, variously divided, their 
tops thickened with a cluster of new leaves thickly set with 
rigid, straight, short scales like tops of needles, these as well 
as the segments of the leaves and stipules are articulated. 
Leaves somewhat embracing the stem; the stipules sorxie- 
: what concave towards the stem. ' The calyces are truly 
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terminal^ very large in proportion to the size of the stems 
and leavesj bearing leaf-like scales; they are from a narrow 
base obovate. 

This species is readily distinguished from the Antarctic 
Jungermanma tetradactyla, TayL, as well as from the Euro- 
pean J. setacm^ and /. trichopJiylla^ by the compound laciniae 
of the leaves ; besides^ the stems and branches have a peculiar 
rugged and squamose appearance from the different direc- 
tions which the points of the crowded leaves and stipules 
assume, 

(Radula, Nees.) 

53. J\ complanaia^ L. 

Hab. Campbell’s Island, 

54. J, aquilegia^ n. sp. ; caule caespitoso prostrate sub- 
pinnato, ramis complanatis, foliis imbricatis erectiusculis 
convexis integerrimis^ lobo superiore obovato-rotundato 
margine recurvo, perichaetialibus oblongis transversalibus 
deflexisj calyce elongato-obconico compi'esso truncate in- 
tegerrimo, J, complanata, var, j6. Hook, Br, Jung, if. 81. 

./ 17 . 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group. 

Patches wide^ shallow, brownish-olive. Stems from one 
to four inches long, irregularly pinnate, the branches set 
nearly at right angles. Leaves from a narrow base flatly 
cup- shaped, the lower lobe tumid at its involution with its 
angulate top, lying closely adpressed to the inside of the 
upper lobe. 

This species is found abundantly in Ireland, and, ac- 
cording to Lindenberg, in Switzerland. It may be discri- 
minated from J, complanata, la, by the smaller size, more 
convex leaves, their olive-brown colour, their lesser lobe not 
sharply reflected on the upper but having a tumid base, and 
by the deflexed perichaBtial leaves; besides the perigonia 
occur usually at the termination of a shoot, and not on 
proper short branches I the angulate portion of the lower 
lobe is shorter than in /• complmata^ L. In Ireland this 
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species prefers the wet surface . of mural rocks^ but /, com- 
planata the drier situation of bark of trees. 

55« uvifera^ n, sp. 3 caule implexo procumbente subpinnatim 
ramoso, foliis distichis imbricatis iutegerrimis, lobo su« 
periore majore rotnixdato-oblongo apicerecurvo basiventri- 
coso^ inferiore truncate recurvo oblongo-ovato obtuso apice 
adpresso plano^ perigoniis filiformibus lateralibus sub foliis 
latentibusj calyce oblongo compresso truncate integerrimo 
utxinque alato. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group. 

Tufts flat, thick, brownish-olive. Stems from one to two 
inches long. Leaves somewhat recurved, when dry they 
appear to have at the base, and near to the stem, each an 
oval body, which in reality is the swollen base of the recurved 
lower lobe, whose rounded summit, however, lies flatly ad- 
pressed to the upper lobe. From under the leaves several 
annual shoots arise like the stem, but diminutive in all their 
dimensions; with these frequently alternate very minute 
filiform perigonia, having eight or ten pairs of pitcher -shaped 
closely imbricated leaves ; the entire perigonia are covered 
hy the upper lobe of the leaves. The perichsetlam is formed 
of two erect leaves, whose tops are wide and round, and 
whose inferior lobes overlapping each other form almost a 
tubular base. 

This species is closely allied to Radula pectinata^ of Nees ; 
but the leaves of this have their upper lobes more elongated, 
while the lower terminates in a single broad tooth or apiculus ; 
the perigomay too, are shorter in proportion to the leaf. The 
calyx is singular in the present species for having, on each 
side, from four to five elevated opaque ridges or wings. 

(Madotheca, iVcc5.) 

hS. partita y n. sp. ; caule subcaespitoso erecto subdicho- 
tomo, foliis imbricatis patentibus convexis recurvis inte- 
gerrimis, lobo superiore obloiigo-rotundato, inferiore ym 
commisso ovato obtuso raargine exteriore basi dentato, sti- 
pulis imbricatis ovalibus obtusissimis integerrimis margine 
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plaiiis^ calyce laterali compresso late ovato, ore bilobo/ 
lobis deiiticulatisj capsula basin usque quaclripartita. 

Has. Lord Auckland’s group. 

Tufts loosej of a pale yellowish-green. Stems from three 
to four inches high^ branching usually in a dichotooaoiis 
manner 5 branches rather short, patent. Leaves closely im- 
bricated, and even when moistened recurved, so as to give to 
the upper side of the stem a very convex appearance ; their 
margins are quite entire, except of the perichsetial pair, in 
which they are dentate. Before protrusion of the capsule, 
the calyces have their mouths compressed, their upper sur- 
face convex, while beneath there is a longitudinal prominent 
ridge* The capsule is divided into four valves down to the 
very base. 

From the European Jimgermamiia platyphylla^ L., the pre- 
sent is, at first sight, distinguishable by its ramification, 
which is not so decidedly pinnate, by its more distant 
branches, by the lower lobes of the leaves being more acute 
as well as by its being toothed exteriorly towards the base, 
by the plane margins of the stipules, and by the complete 
division of the capsule into valves. 

(Frullania, 

56. «/. Magellanica^ Lamark^ Encyc, £oi, v, B^p, 28. 

Hab. Campbell Island. 

57 - clavigeray Hook, Muse, Ewot, t, 70 . 

Hab. Campbell Island. 

58. Emyosotay n. sp. ; caule implexo procumbente bipin- 
nato 5 foliis imbricatis patentibus convexis ovato-rotundatis 
integerrirais, auriculis minutis obovatis divergentibus fo- 
liorum ad basin processui marginal! involuto insidentibus* 
stipulis caule latiorib us obovatis bifidis, calyce ex angusta 
cylindracea basi obovato plicato, ore laciniato integerrimo* 
Hab. Campbell Island and Lord Auckland-^s group. 

Tufts flattish, shallow, Teddish-brown. Stems two inches 
long, wider above, pinnated, the branches again pinnated 
with shoots that have their leaves and auricles closely set. 

VCL. III. 2 G 
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Leaves^ the inferior pale olive^ the upper reddisb-putples, 
very* thin^ leather loosely imbricated, pointing a little forwards, 
their cells minute ; at the inferior margin, near the stem, is a 
process which, folding inwards towards the leaf, forms an ob- 
lique pedicel to the auricle; this is sometimes accompanied by 
a minute oval leaf, and is inflat ed^ ob ovate and open beneath. 
The pericheetial leaves are three, erect, closely embracing the 
base of the calyx, the two lateral are entire, ob ovate, having 
a strap-shaped, acute, curved inner lobe with reflexed sides, 
the third or stipular leaf is oblong, deeply divided into two 
recurved linear segments, whose margins are rugged but not 
toothed. For nearly one third of its length, at the base, the 
calyx is cylindrical and smooth, then rotundato-obovate, ex- 
ceeding perichcetium by one third of its length, it is split 
above into three or four and has longitudinal inden- 

tations on the upper, but a wide ridge on the inferior surface; 
in the young state it appears to be crowned with a short 
tube. By the minute, divergent auricles, occurring below the 
leaves, this species is easily known from its congeners. 

59. J. allophylla^ n. sp. ; caule laxius disperse tenui debili 
flexuoso suhramoso, foliis suhdistantibus erecto-patentibus 
late ovalibus obtusis acutisque integerrimis suhdentatisque, 
auriculis anguste oblongis subincurvis ah foliorurn basi 
divergentibus, stipulis minutis bifidis segmentis lanceolatis 
interdum auriculiformibus. 

Ha.b, Campbell Island: among other Jungermannim^ very 
sparingly. 

Black when dry ; moistened, under the microscope, appear- 
ing of a fine dark-purple colour. Stems only two or three 
lines long, having a few alternate short branches. The leaves 
present great differences of form, the low^er are the longer, 
they are broadly elliptical or ovate, very obtuse or acuminate, 
entire or with one or two large teeth; their cellules are very 
large in proportion to the size of the plant ; the auricles are 
supported on an inflexed part of the lower margin of the 
leaf ; they are large compared with the latter, and lie below 
''them,:/d outw^ards and downw^ards. As in Junger-- 
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mmmia clmigera^ Hook., the segments of the stipules are 
frequently replaced by auricles. The present is, perhaps, 
the minutest species of this subdivision of the genus, hitherto 
known. 

60. /. reticulata^ n. sp. ; caule implexo prostrato subpiti- 
natim rarxioso, ramis brevibus, foliis distichis imbricatis 
patentibus concavis, rotundato^oblongis apice recurvis, 
margine inferiori subdentatis, auriculis subbifidis, segniente 
exteriori interiori subulato 5 stipulis quadripartitis . 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group. 

Patches several inches wide, flat, entangled, the older parts 
blackish, the new either pale, almost whitish, or of a fine 
vinous red or purple. Stems about two inches long, often 
elongated, the branches very short. Leaves remarkably 
pellucid and having large reticulations or cells 5 entire, except 
that the cauline have a tooth or two on their inferior margin ; 
on the main stem, the clavate auricle is accompanied by a 
subulate leaf-like process, between it and the stem. Stipules 
rather concave, deeply divided, their segments much acumi- 
nated; on the younger branches the segments of the sti- 
pules are often but two; but the segments, whether two, 
three, or four, are sometimes changed into clavate forms. 
Between this, one of the most beautiful objects under the 
microscope, and Jungermannia clavigera, Hook., it is dilBScuit 
to define the differences. The larger cells of the leaves of the 
present, the larger and darker tufts, the shorter branches fre- 
quently concealed by the leaves, the tumid summits of the 
stems, the denticulation limited to the inferior margin oftiie 
leaf, and the margins of the segments of the stipules not re- 
curved, are very principal and decisive marks. 

61. J. at errima, n. sp.; caule implexo procumbente vage- 
ramoso foliis imbricatis patentibus concavis integerrimis 
rotundato-oblongis, apice recurvis, auriculis late oblongis 
inflatis, stipulis minutis ovatis biparti tis, segmentis lanceo- 
latis exterius basi unidentatis, perigoniis rotuadatis, foliis 
perichcBtialibus integerrimis incurvis. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group. 


2 0 3 
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Tufts several inches wide, black, the shoots shining, at the 
very summits sometimes purplish; branches for the most 
part solitary, by no means pinnate, of nearly equal thickness 
throughout. The inflated auricle has its lower end below the 
inferior margin of the leaf. Stipules bipartite, having so 
large a tooth exteriorly on each segment, that the entire may 
almost with propriety be said to be quadrifid. What is rare 
in this genus; the plants are usually monoicous, or have 
perigonia kuA, pericJiMia on the same stems ; the former rest 
on short stalks, and are renato -rotundate, having in the dry 
state a longitudinal groove observable on the upper side, 
where the inner margins of the inflated closely imbricated 
leaves meet; perichmiia have their three leaves so secund 
and so concave, as to appear as rounded bodies. This species 
possesses some points of affinity with Jiingermannia fmgili'- 
foliciy TayL, lately observed in Ireland and in Switzerland, a 
plant equally minute, but scarcely so uniformly black and 
shining, and which has the leaves less densely cellular, while 
the perichaetial are dentate. 

62. /. congesta^ n. sp. ; caule csespitoso procumbente ramoso, 
foliis inibricatis patentibus integerrimis ovalibus subapicu- 
latis auricula inflata oblonga, stipulis minutis rotundato- 
ovatis bifidis integerrimis, foliis pericheetialibus oblongis 
apiculatis incanis integerrimis* 

Hab. Lord Auckland’s group. 

Patches several inches wide, reddish-brown. Stems nearly 
two inches long, irregularly yet somewhat pinnatedly branch- 
ed ; branches erecto-patent, curving upwards. Leaves con- 
cave, usually apiculate ; the auricle reaches below the lower 
margin of the leaves, and is removed from contact with the 
stem. Stipules quite entire, with acutely bifid tops ; they are 
scarcely wider than the stems. The barren pericluetia have 
a rounded summit, which probably is altered in the calyci- 
ferous plant ; the leaves are all erect, acuminate, and entire, 
the two lateral are oblong, each with an inner lobe whose 
margin is refiexed, the third or stipular leaf is divided deeply 
into two lanceolate, apiculate, entire segments. 

The present is nearly allied to Jungermannia aterrima^ 
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riob .5 whicli isj however^ readily and exactly distinguislied by 
its black colour, by its less acuminate pericheetial leaves, and 
principally by its entire stipules. 

(Lejeunia, . 

63. /. implexicaulis^ n. sp. ; caule caespitoso erecto ramoso, 
foliis subimbricatis erecto-patentibus ovatis obtusis concavis 
apice incurvis, lobulis anguste ovatis inflexis tumidis, sti- 
pulis rotundatis caule latioribus apice fissis. 

Hab. CampbelFs Island. 

Tufts about one inch high, brownish-olive. Stems va- 
riously branched ; the branches erect. Leaves very concave, 
hence the shoots have a nodulose appearance, they are some- 
what decurrent, on which part the involute lobulus is placed. 
Stipules nearly circular, and often appearing undivided, but 
pressure exhibits a narrow split. 

This is closely allied to Jimgermannia serpyllifolia^ Dicks., 
which does not appear to be an Antarctic species, and differs 
by its darker colour, more concave and more erect leaves, 
which too are somewhat acute, and have minuter and more 
densely placed cellules p besides, the segments of the stipules 
are by no means divergent. 

64, J. albo-virens^ Xi* sp.; caule implexo prostrato ramoso, 
foliis laxis patentibus oblongis apice rotundatis integer- 
rimis, lobulis ovatis involutis tumidis, stipulis exiguis ob- 
longis bifidis segraentis obtusis, calyce in ramo brevi pro- 
prio terminali ex angusta basi elongate-obovato apice 
quadriplicato tubifero. 

Hab. Lord Auckland’s group. 

Patches superficial, one or two inches in diameter, by no 
means tufted, very pale olive-green. Stems from two to 
three lines long, irregularly and distantly branched. Leaves 
embracing the stem, half-pitcher- shaped below, oblong and 
rounded above, with the tops for the most part bending back, 
their stimcture is close with minute cells. Stipules closely 
adpressed to the stems, so as to be observed with some diffi- 
culty, oblong, scarcely as wide as the stem. Penchmtm of 
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three pieces/ the two lateral upright^ concave, obtuse, each 
having an acute lobe on the inner side, the third or stipular 
leaf is from a narrow base oblong, bifid, in all respects 
like a magnified stipule. The calyx opens by four 
which before emission of the capsule lie close together and 
form a short tube. Capsule, as seen when removed out of 
a calyx, sphaerical, pale-brown, the valves not divided down 
to the base. Seeds very large in proportion to the capsule, 
and consequently comparatively few, very angular ; spiral 
filaments very few, in diameter not one third of that of the 
seeds. 

Jungermannia ulicina^ Tayh, which has sometimes been 
taken for Jungermannia minutissima^ Smith, bears strong re- 
semblance to the present, especially in its preferring other 
moist mosses on which to grow. The Irish plant, however, 
is distinct by its less size, the greater cells of its leaves, 
which are subacute, whilst their lobulus has a sharp process 
or tooth at the point of its involution, by the more divided 
stipules, whose segments are more acute and by the recurved 
pericheetial leaves. 

65. J, Mimosa^ n. sp. ; caule implexo repente ramoso, foliis 
imbricatis paten tibus concavis acinaciformibus integer- 
rimis apice recurvis, lobulis ovatis involutis, stipulis ovatis 
acute bifidis, calyce elongate — obovato pentagono ore con- 
tracto tubifero. 

Hab. Lord Auckland’s group. 

Patches minute, dusky olive. StemvS about half an inch 
long, irregularly branched. Leaves somewhat recurved, and 
so appearing scymitar- shaped ; the lobulus is oval and erecto- 
patent: the structure of the leaves is very dense. Stipules 
scarcely wider than the stems. The lateral pericheetial 
leaves wide, oblong, quite entire, concave, with recurved tops, 
the third or inferior leaf is in all respects like the stipules, 
except that it is more elongated and more concave. The 
are lateral, short, obtuse spikes, directly placed on 
the stem, their leaves are short, roundish, tumid and very 
closely imbricated. Calyces from a narrow linear base obo- 
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vat with five ribs or angles, very obtuse, terminating in a 
minute erect tube. 

The chief points of distinction between this and Jun-’ 
germannia serpyllifolia, Dicks., are the denser structure of 
the leaves, their recurved tops, the larger calyx, more naked 
at the base, and the rounder, more concave, and less erect 
perichcetial leaves. 

66 . /. latitans^ n. sp ; caule disperse tenuissimo prostrate 
ramoso, foliis subimbricatis erecto-pateritibus celluloso- 
crenulatis ovatis acutis, lobulis ovatis involutis, stipulis 
miifutis bifidis segmentis lanceolatis obtusis, foliis perichge- 
tialibus acuminatis. 

Hab. On Jung, uvifera^ nob. Lord Auckland's group. 

Patches very loose and shallow, very pale-green. Stems 
three or four lines long, creeping, irregularly branched. 
Leaves scarcely imbricated, on young shoots rather distant 5 
they vary in length, and in being acute or acuminate their 
cellules are very large, especially towards the margin, 
which has a rugged appearance, but it is not regularly ere- 
nate; the lohulus only half as wide as the leaves. Stipules 
scarcely wider than the stems. The are terminal 
on the shoots of the preceding year, erect, obovate, all the 
pieces acuminate, the two lateral incurved, so that without 
careful observation the pericho&tium may pass for a bilabiate 
calyx, the third or stipular perichcetial leaf is concave, oval 
and bifid. 

The present resembles the Irish Jungermannia echmata^ 
Tayl., but the leaves are not so regularly crenate ; besides, 
stipules are present, 

(Symphyogyna, Nees). 

67 . J. PhyllantlmSy Hoohery Musci Eosot. t. 95 . 

Hab. Lord Auckland’s group. 

68 . J. flabellatay Lahillard. FL Nov. Holl. i. 254,/. 1. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group. 
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(Aneura;, Nees). 

69 . X multifida^ L. 

Hab. Lord Auckland’s group. 

(Metzgeria^ Nees). 

70 * J.furcata^ L. 

Hab. Campbell Island. 

71 . /. argenfea^n^ sp. j fronde procumbente aggregato sub- 
simplici litieari pellucida nervosa, cellulis majoribus rotun- 
datis margine prominentibus. 

Hab. Lord Auckland’s group. 

Patches smalb lying about the roots of Musci and Hepa- 
ticm^ silvery white. Fronds nearly three lines long, flat, with 
an evident midrib, sometimes having one or two patent 
branches, usually however simple j on some of the wider 
fronds the cells projecting at the margin have the appearance 
of irregularly set, obtuse teeth, but they really are quite con- 
formable to the other cells. The fronds are destitute of 
colour. No fructification has been seen on this singular 
species. There is a rigidity in its habit which reminds one 
of certain of the Polyp tribes; hut then it is possessed of 
roots, though rare and difficult to observe, it expands by im- 
mersion in water, and its cells seem analogous to those of 
other frondose Jungermannim^ 

(Marchantia, Lim) 

72. J. polymorphay Lim^ 

Hab. Campbell Island. 


On SiMMONDSiA,^ a new Genus of Plants from California; 
by Thos. Nuttall, Esq. 

(Tab.XVL) 

MASCt Calyw 5-parted. Stamina 10 to 12, inserted sepa- 

* In memory of TJmmas Williams Simmonds, an ardent Botanist and 
Natnralistjj who accompanied Lord Seaforth to Barbadoes about the year 
1804/ and died soon afteXj while engaged in exploring the island of 
■Trinidad.. ' ' 
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rately upoti the raised base of the calyx. Corolla 0 . Anthers 
oyab flatj, celled^ opening lengthways^ the filaments shorter 
than the anthers — F cem. rather large, 5 -leave herba- 
ceous, imbricated, Corolla 0 . Germ, conical, simple^, 

terminal, hirsute, 2 to 3, Capsule 2 ~to 3 -celled, 2 -to 3-valved, 
the valves septiferous in the centre. Ovules 2 to 3, pendulous 
by a short funiculus : the seed (apparently) large, by abor- 
tion usually solitary, only one of the cells fertile. [I have 
not seen the ripe seed]. 

Simmondsia Californica, Nutt. mst. (Tab. xvi.) 

Hab. Covering the sides of barren hills, in argillaceous 
soils, near the sea, in the vicinity of St. Diego in Upper 
California. Flowering in May. Probably hardy, 

A low evergreen shrub, diffusely branched, the branches 
dichotomous, as in Vis cum ; the leaves opposite, entire, nearly 
of the same appearance on either surface. Stipules none. 
Male flowers axillary, clustered, herbaceous \ those of the 
female flower generally solitary. 

There is little doubt but that this curious shrub belongs to 
the Order of GAUKYACEiE, Lindl., differing considerably in 
habit from Garrya^ as well as in inflorescence ; the stamens 
are also more numerous, and the ovary more than I -celled 5 
the disposition of the ovules is the same, and the structure 
of the seed will prove probably very similar. Our plant^s 
at the same time also closely related to the Puiranjiva Rox- 
bury Mi of Wallich. 

Tab. xvi. Fig. L Male flower. /. 2 , 3. Back and front 
view of a stamen. /. 4. Female flower, f. 5. Pistil. /, 6 . 
Capsule with persistent perianth, f. 7- Capsule bursting, 
jf, 8 . Transverse section of the cells. /. 9. Central column : 
—more or less magnified. 
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On Aponogeton^ and the allied Genera; by M. Pakenham 
EdgewobtHj* Esq, 

[With Two Plates. Tabs. XVII, XVIII.) 

There appears to be considerable confusion regarding the 
character and limits of the genus Aponogeton^ as given 
in works of authority; I therefore beg to offer a few re- 
marks on itj the result of some observations I made on 
two species which I had an opportunity of fully examining 
in India. 

The genus at first consisted of a few species, of which 
A. disiachys diXidiK.monostachys are examples, having a bifur- 
cate or simple spadix. To these have been added some 
simple-spiked species from India (Roxb. FL Ind. v. 2, p. 
210), and some from the Cape with bifurcate inflorescence, 
while certain Madagascar plants of similar habit have been 
described under the name of Oumrandra by Thouars [Hydro^ 
geton^ Pers.)— All these are referred by Endlicher in his 
Genera Plantarum to the natural order of Saurure^ ; appa- 
rently on the authority of E. Meyer, in a paper on the 
structure of Houttuynia to which I have not been able to 
refer. 

.On finding the Indian species that I examined (A. mono-^ 
stachys and undulatus) were both decidedly monocotyledonous 
and belonging to the natural order Naiadem^ (though differing 
from the greater part of that Order in having erect seeds and 
an anatropous embryo), I drew up and published in the 
Journ. Asiat. Soc., early in 1842 , a short paper modifying the 
character of the genus Spathium^ t to which these and other 

^ Tbe present paper was prepared by Mr. Edgeworth, and in onr posses- 
sion, long before that on a similar subject by M. Planchon of Montpel- 
lier, which has just appeared in a recent number of the Annales des 
Sciences Nat, Bot. 1844, p. 107, and which cannot but tend to confirm 
Mr. Edgeworth in keeping Omirandra distinct from Aponogeton, — [EnJ 

't The genus BpatHumy ^s characterized by Loureiro, has no resemblance 
at all to and probably does belong to the Smrurem, 
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simple-spiked species had been referred by Endlicher/ This 
paper was^ owing to my departure from India, unfortunately 
so misprinted as to be totally unintelligible ; and I have there- 
fore determined to republish it here; but to make it more 
complete examined all the species contained in Sir W. J. 
Hooker^s Herbarium, to which, as well as to some drawings 
by his son, Dr. J. Hooker, he gave me most liberal access. And 
in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden I obtained flowers, fruit, 
and germinating seeds of the A. disiachys^ which showed 
that it likewise is endogenous and resembles A. monostachys 
exactly in the formation of the seed ; consequently that species 
may be restored to Aponogeton. 

The character of Ouvirandra^ as drawn up by De Caisne 
and published in De Lessert^s leones, would, with a few 
trifling alterations, accurately include the Aponogeton undu- 
latus of Roxburgh. 

The structure of the seed is very different between the 
above species. A. (Ouvirandra) undulatus has a large folia- 
ceous cotyledon, which embraces a plumule of unusual size 
and development, while in A. mmostachys (and distachys) 
the seed is a homogeneous mass, without any discernible 
plumule till the commencement of germination, when it 
appears protruded from a slit at the base of the long, horn- 
like cotyledon. Moreover, the former has sub- 

merged and ulvaceous leaves, caducous sepals, and acutely 
elliptic pollen, while the latter {monostachys) has herbaceous 
leaves, persistent sepals, and the pollen gibbously ovoid. 

If these latter distinctions extend to the other species, as 
they range themselves into two groups according to the 
structure of their seed, they may be considered of generic 
importance; otherwise the Madagascar Omirandra mu^t 
united to Aponogeton; which would then form an assem- 
blage of water plants with tuberculous roots (generally edible) 
and spadicose inflorescence. If Ouvirandra Aponoge- 
ton be retained separate, as I should be inclined to do, they 
each would contain plants with simple and bifurcate spikes. 
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The amended character of the two genera would therefore 
stand as follows : 


Aponogeton. 

Flores hermaphroditi. Sepala 2 colorata, persistentia. Sta- 
mina 6-18; filamentis liberis^ subulatisj patentibus^, persis- 
tentibus ; antheris bilocularibus, lateraliter dehiscentibus ; 
polline gibbose-ovoideo. Ovaria 3-5, erecta^ rostrata; 
stigmate apical^ obliquoj minuto. Ovula 26, basi fixa^ 
ascendentia. FoUiculi 3-4, introrsum dehiscentes, 1-3 
spermi. Semina erecta, ovata, exalbumin osa; testa du- 
plici, exteriore herbacea, interior e membranacefl. Embryo 
erectus, ascendens, anatropus, cotyledone solida, plumula 
inconspicua. Cotyledon germinans in cornu elongatur et 
plumula diutius e basi lateraliter fisso evolvitur, foliolo 
elliptico. — HerbEe aquatim^ radicibus tuberculosis^ scapis 
longiSyioXii^ emersis V. natantibus^ 

Species L A. distachys. 3, A. 

dispermus. A. K. angustifolius. 5. A. ecliinatus, 6. A. 
monostachys. 

6. A. monostachys ; foliis lineari-oblongis emersis, floribus in 
spadice simplici spiraliter dispositis dense confertis. 

Radix tuberculosa, fibrillis crassis ad apicem tuberculi singuli 
spliserici. Folia petiolata, petiolis longis^ subtrigonisj basi 
membranaceis interiore amplectentibus, larainis lineari- 
oblongis, obtusis, basi sub-cordatis V, junioribus cuneatis, 
5-neryiis cum venis transversalibus. Scapus longus cylin- 
dricus. Spadix cylindricus,^ simplex. Flores dense 
spiraliter dispositi; sepalis binis oboratis, basi oblique 
cuneatis cceruleis ; junioribus imbricatis. Stamina 6, fila- 
mentis crassis sepalis sub-longioribus ; antheris coeruleis 
subquadratis, bilocularibus, lateraliter dehiscentibus ; pol- 

* Roxburgli describes the rachis as waved ; but I could not find this 
appearance nor could I detect the spathe, which if it exist must fall off 
extremely early. 
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line gibbosfe ovoideo^ luteo. Follicull laeves, seminibos 
2-4 (2-3 abortientibus) erectisj ovatis^ 8 -costatis ; testa 
exteriore herbacea yiridi^ laxa, facile separabili ; interior© 
ad embryonem arete adpressa, brunnea^ leviter striata^ in 
nno latere raphe viridi ; chalaz^ magna viridi. 

OuviBANDRA. TkouarSy Be Caisne in De Lessert. 

Flores hermaphroditi, Sepala 2 (3) colorata, decidua. Sta- 
mina 6, persistentia ; filamentis subulatis, inferne dilatatis 5 
antheris basi affixis bilocularibus^ lateraliter dehiscentibus j 
polline acute ellipsoideo. Ovaria 3-45 lageniformia^ in 
stylum brevem^ siigmate obliquo, sub-apicali^ facie intern^ 
notatum desinentia^ unilocularia^ 2-6 ovulata^ ovulis basi 
affixis^ adscendentibus, anatropis. Folliculi rostrati. 
abortu 18 sperrai^ introrsim dehiscentes. Semina exalbu- 
minosaj testa herbacea^ membrana interiore tenui. Embryo 
rectusj ascendenS; cotyleclone crassa foliacea v. excavata 
plumulam inaximam bifoliam amplectente. — Herbse aqua- 
tic(B^ tuberculosce^ foliis radicalibus venosis suhmersis. Scapi 
elongate spicas singulas Unas ternasve gerentes. Spatlia 
caduca* 

Species/ 

Spicae ternce. 

1 . O. Bernieriana, 

Spicee binse. 

2 . Q.fenestralis. 3. O. Senegambica, 

Spicse singulse. 

4. O^ xrispa, 5. O^p^isilla, 6, O^Macraeae^ . O^undulata. 

T . O. undulatai foliis breve petiolatis lineari-oblongis sub- 
mersis ulvaceis^ floribus in spadice post anthesin elongato 
sejunctis^ sepalis caducissimis. 

Radix tuberculosa^ fibrillis paucis crassis ad apicem tuber- 
culi unici subsphserici. Folia plurima^ radicalia^ lineari- 
oblonga basi cuneata uiidulata ; lamina petiolo longiore et 
in eum decurrente^ nervo medio crassiore, lateralibus 2-4 
parallelisj venis transversalibus 3 vernatione involuta. Flores 
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Bumerosi^ in spadice cylindrico spiraliter dispositi, primo 
conferti, demum rachide elongate spar si ; scapo longis- 
simo ex aqu^ ernerso. Spatha acuta^ ante anthesin decidua. 
Sepala duo, sutspathulata, basi quasi unguiculata, colorata 
(lacteo-alba), caducissima, staminibus duobus lateralibus op- 
posita. Stamina 6 5 filamentis erectis, divaricatis, carnosis, 
persistentibus ; anthera biloba, lateraliter dehiscente deci- 
duo, e flavo-coerulescente ; polline acute elliptico, luteo. 
Pistilla 3, ovario superiore libero ; stigmate sub-terminali. 
Folliculi 3, divaricati, dispermi 3 seminibus erectis, um- 
bilico brevi; testa Isevi; membrana interiore tenuissima. 
Embryo erectus ; cotyledone concava, carnosa, plumulam 
amplectente ; plumula maxima bifolia, foliis ineequalibus 
margine involutis, 

REFERENCES TO BOTH PLATES. 

Tabs. XVH/XVIIL 

а, A single flower, seen sideways. 

б, Ditto from front, sbewing the two bracts in situ. 

c. Stamen. 

d, A single bract. 

e. Flower. 

Flower after inflorescence j capsule nearly ripe with persistent bracts and 
stamens. 

Another more magnified, resting on the side. 

h. Section of ditto, showing its two cells placed back to bach. 

i. Pollen, in Tab- xvii. gibbous (in Tab. xviii, J, globose, when under the 

influence of iodine) . 

^/Pistil, with oblique terminal stigma, 
i. Ditto, section showing ovaries in situ. 

Capsules. 

yi. Section of ditto, 

0 , Seed. 

p. Ditto, magnified. 

f, f. Ditto, outer coat taken off, showing the raphe and chaiaza in different 

views. 

r. Embryo, ail the coats taken off. 

s, Second coat taken off, striated, dark-brown, chalaza green. 
tf, Transverse section of seed, shewing eight ribs of outer coat. 

Longitudinal section of capsule. 
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u, (Tab, xvii.) Longitudinal section of embryo, 
w, (Tab. xviii.) Transverse section of embryo, 
w. Germinating seed, 
a?, Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Germinating seed further advanced, 
y, Plumule extracted from ct. 

The same, more highly magnided. 

/3, 7 , Progressive states of germinating seed. 

Part of a leaf, magnified, to show the nervation, seen from the upper 
surface. 


Chamfia Tasmanica; anew Australian Alga; by W. H. 
Harvey, Esq., M.D. M.JR.I.A, 

{With a Flate — Tab. XIX.) 

CHAMFIA TASMANICA. 

Fronde compressh subbipinnatim ramosa, pinnis elongatis 
patentibus plerumque oppositis basi attenuatis, pinnulis 
clavatis distantibus oppositis vel alternis nunc ad axillas 
pinnarum fasciculatis 5 articulis diametro duplo brevio- 
ribus, 

Champia Tasmanica, Harv. in Hook. Lond. Journ. of Bot^ 
in note^ t. 3, jp, 190. EndL Gen, PL SuppL ///, p. 43. 

Hab. On the shores of Van Diemen’s Land, Port Arthur, 
Mrs, Smith. Circular Head, Ronald Gunn^ Esq. 

Root a mass of branching fibres. Fronds tufted, 4-6 inches 
high, about I a line in diameter, compressed, simple or divided 
near the base, furnished through the whole length with oppo- 
site, or occasionally ternate or whorled, rarely alternate 
branches, from whose bases sometimes several clustered ramuli 
spring ; branches much contracted at their insertion, 2-3 
inches long, simple, either bare of ramnli or furnished with 
a few opposite or scattered pinnules, filiform, obtuse, by no 
means tapering to the apex. unknown. Jbinfehalf as 

long as broad. Colour a fine full pink. — W, M. Harvey. 

Tab. xix. /. l. Champia Tasmanica, nat. size. 2, Portion of tbe stem, 
magnified. 3. Longitudinal section of ditto, showing the internal dia- 
phragms connected by jointed filaments, as in others of the Genus, mag- 
nified, 4. One of the diaphragms, magnified. 
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A Few Remarks 071 Claudba elegans; by W. H. Harvey^ 

M.D. M.R.I.A. 

(With a Plate— Tab. XX. 

Of all the marine Algm there is none to which a greater 
interest attaches than to the Claudea elegans of Lamouroux, 
[Fucus Claudeiy Turn, Flist. Fuc, t, 243.) Its extreme rarity, 
the great length of time which has elapsed since the only 
specimens hitherto seen in Europe were gathered by the 
unfortunate Peron, and the uncertainty so long attached to 
its exact habitat — (^‘^on the coast of New Holland^’ being 
rather a vague direction) : — these circumstances, combined 
with its beauty and extraordinary structure, have long made 
it to Sir William J, Hooker and myself the Algological trea- 
sure that we most wished to possess. Our delight may then 
be imagined when in a parcel which has just reached Sir 
William from Ronald Gunn, Esq., we find three fine speci- 
mens of Claudea elegans^two of them bearing an abundance 
of capsular fruit (or keramidia). One of these specimens, Sir 
William has, with his usual kindness, presented to me, and 
as the capsular fruit of Claudea has never before been seen 
by botanists, a short description of it, with an accompanying 
figure, may be interesting. 

The three specimens now received from Mr. Gunn were 
gathered by him in January, 1843, on the coast near George 
Town, Van Diemen^s Land. Besides these, I only know 
that two others exist in Europe, one in the Paris Herbarium, 
from which Turner’s plate was drawn, the other in the rich 
collectiDn of Robert Brown, Esq. These latter specimens 
are plentifully sprinkled over with fructification 

[stichidia)^ as figured by Turner and Lamouroux, and des- 
cribed by various other authors. Our specimens on the 
contrary are, two of them furnished with sporideous fructifi- 
cation (Eeramidia) j the other is scarcely in fruit, but in one 
of its leaves there are two spheerosporous receptacles, or 
sticMdia. 

The Kerainidia or capsules are large, membranous, some- 
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wliat inflated^ mammillaeformj furnished with a perforated 
nipple^ and they contain a dense globular mass of pyriform 
sporidia fixed to the apices of filaments which issue from a 
central placenta. They are placed at the apex of shorty 
secund ramuli which spring from the lower part of the rachis 
of a leaf 5 or^ morphologically speakings the pectinate ribs of 
what should normally be a fenestrated leaf, destitute of con-- 
necting bars, are shortened, widened and inflated on one side 
near the apex, but below the extreme point ; and produce from 
a point on their midrib, wdthin the inflated portion, a cluster 
of sporidiaj the inflated portion forming, as above described, 
the membranous pericarp of the keramidiuni. Sometimes 
the whole leaf is converted into a raceme of such pedicellated 
capsules, and sometimes of two leaves which arise from the 
same point of the stem, one is entirely changed into capsules, 
the other developed into a falcate net- work as in other parts 
of the plant. 

It appears to me that Mr. Agardb, Jun. is correct in refer- 
ring Claudea to the Rhodomelem^ notwithstandiiig some minor 
discrepancies, which have induced M. Decaisne to place it in 
a separate family which he calls Anomalojpliyllm* The kera- 
midiura described above bears a very strong resemblance to 
that of Dasya^ and though the vegetation of Claudea is very 
remarkable, yet its structure is not so anomalous as at first 
sight it seems to be, nor do I think the mere circumstance 
of its ramuli being united into a net-work sufficient of itself 
to constitute a distinct family. It is on a difference in fruc- 
tification, however, that M. Decaisne chiefly insists 5 and 
certainly he has had much fuller opportunities of studying 
stichidia than I possess, and to these organs he appears 
to attribute a higher place in classification than to the kera- 
midia ; for I find that he separates from the neigh- 

bourhood of Polysiphonia^ to associate it CaUithamnion^ 
This does not appear to me a natural arrangement while such 
a plant as Polysiphonia hyssoides exists, which presents the 
stem and fruit of a Polysiphonia^ with the single tubed, 
byssoid ramuli of Basya. 

VOL. III. 2 H 
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As the frond of is proliferous^ its dmsioniSj as its 

growth extends^ are but a repetition of the first formed frond^ 
the whole consisting of a congeries of falcate^ unilateral;! 
seemingly skeleton leaves^ every new leaf springing from the 
back of the midrib of the older leaf. By explaining therefore 
the formation of a single leaf^ we shall learn that of the 
whole frond. If we take a full grown leaf for the purpose 
of examination we can learn but little from it^ the processes 
of metamorphose having been completed, and we shall be 
liable to fall into erroneous conjectures on the subject. But 
by taking off a young leaf which is not yet unrolled from its 
circinate vernation, and is still but an eighth of an inch in 
length, the manner of growth in this remarkable plant may 
be very clearly seen. At this age the future leaf is found to 
consist of a lanceolate lamina, furnished with a strong midrib, 
acute, and resembling the leaf of Delesseria hypoglossum in 
form, rolled inwards at the apex, in a circinate manner i its 
midrib producing at right angles with the lamina, and on the 
surface towards which the apex tolls, a series of processes or 
leaflets (the nervures of the future leaf) of similar form and 
structure to the leaf from whose midrib they spring, set at 
equal distances to each other, and continuing from a short 
way above the base of the leaf to its apex. As these leaflets 
increase in size, the lowest in the series emits from its midrib 
along the upper face, a similar series of processes, which, 
springing from it upwards and lengthening, meet with the 
back of the leaflet placed next in order above, and parallel 
with It, and become united to it, forming a series of bars; 
and this process goes on until all the leaflets are linked toge- 
ther. Finally a similar connection by processes occurs among 
the bars, and the net work of the leaf is then ready to unroll 
and expand. In the leaflet which I examined, and which I 
explain as above, the processes or leaflets near the apex, and 
for a long way below it, were perfectly distinct from each 
Other, merely being subulate teeth pectinately inserted, gra- 
dually increasing in length, and becoming of a lanceolate 
form as they were farther from- the apex; 4hose next them 
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had teeth in Yarions stages of development, proceeding from 
their midribs on the upper surface; and only the lower ones 
were united by bars, and these only in their lower parts. 
This I have endeavoured to make more clear in the accom- 
panying figure. What I have above called or the 

lanceolate lamina, becomes eventually the rachis of the eom- 
pound leaf, and finally the stem; the leaflets become the 
main nerves of the net- work, or, in fertile plants, the stalks of 
the capsules. — W, H. H. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

1. Portion of frond, nat, size^ showing the capsules. 2, 3. Different 
magnified views of capsule or keramidiuni. 4. Globule of seeds. 5. Cluster 
of seeds taken from the globule, 6. Young leaf, 7iat. size. 7» Same mag^ 
nijied. 8. Apex of unrolled. 


Catalogue of the names of a Collection of Plants made hy Mr. 

Wm. Stephenson in New Zealand ; by J. D. Hooker, 
M.D. R.N. F.L.S. 

Some thirty years have now elapsed since the first publica- 
tion of a few dried specimens of plants, by Mr. Don of 
Forfar, was considered a great boon to the Naturalist ; bat 
now the study of Botany is so eKtensively pursued, both at 
home and abroad, that travellers visit distant regions for the 
sole purpose of collecting and transmitting to their native 
country dried plants on sale at moderate prices : whilst 
others, called, abroad by various duties, still render an essen- 
tial service to Botany at home, by paying some attention to 
the collecting of materials for the use of scientific men in 
England and on the continent. Mr. Stephenson will rank 
amongst the latter number. Every one knows how much 
additional value is stamped upon such collections by liaving 
them named ; and being engaged in the preparation of a 
Flora of New Zealand, it has not proved a very difficult task 
to draw up such a list of Mr- Stephenson^s first envoi as may 
be useful to many who possess this Herbarium. The Grasses 

2 H 2 
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and Pimelem must not be considered as definitively settled in 
regard to their nomenclature : they, and a few species of 
other families, will require more time for their correct deter- 
mination than it is now in our power to command. The 
numbers correspond to those distributed with the specimens; 
and these latter were, we believe, all gathered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wellington. 

1. Asplenium bulbiferum^ Forst. — This specimen in com- 
mon with others I have seen from New Zealand, is not pro- 
liferous, and hence perhaps not truly distinct from A. laxum^ 
Br.^ — Vid. Brown, Prodr. p. 151, 

2. Lomaria discolor^ Willd. 

3. Aspidium Mspuhm'^^w^ 

4. Lycopodium volubile^ Forst. (barren). 

5. Caenopterisj^amdflj, Sw. 

6. Polypodium tenellum^ Br, 

y. Billardieri^'Bv* 

8. Asplenium falcatum^^-w. 

9 . Z-wci&m, Forst. 

10. Lomaria /irocera, Spr., (Barren frond), 

11. — — _ — ^ (Fertile and barren frond). 

12- Todea Hook. 

13. Adiantum affine^ Willd. 

14. Pteris A. Rich. 

15. Lomaria Hook, fil.; caudice longissimo 

filiform! scandente atro squamoso, squatnis sparsis subulatis 
patentibus, stipitibus gracilibus remote squamulosis, frondibus 
lanceolatis pinnatis, pinnis remotis alternis v, sub-oppositis 
ellipticis sessilibus basi obliquis pinnatilido-serratis mem- 
branaceis, laciniis obtusiusculis supremis decurrentibus con- 
fluentibus, rachibus pilosis. 

For our first knowledge of this plant we are indebted to 
Mr. Frazer, but it has since been found abundantly in various 
parts of the Northern Island, and especially in the neighbour- 
hood of the Bay of Islands : nowhere, however, in a state of 
fructification, whence probably it has remained undescribed 
by Mr, Cunningham. It is closely allied, both in habit and 
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general appearance to the L. filiformis^ Cunn,^ and^ like it^ 
invariably is found climbing the living trees^, often to their 
summits. In the membranaceous shorter pinnae^ rounded at 
the apex, and in the small size, it differs remarkably from 
that species. The name is given on account of the strong 
similarity which the fronds bear to the pinnated leaves of 
FimfinellaSaxifraga^oxtoRosapimpineUmfolia, 

16. Polypodium tenelhum^ Br. 

piistulatum^^'^x. 

18 . pustulatum^ Spr. 

19. Hymenophyllum demissum^ Sw. 

20. Aspidium hispidum^ Sw. 

21. Polypodium viscidum^ Colenso in Tasmanian Philoso- 
phical Journal. 

22. Hymenophyllum Sw, 

23. Parsonsia heterophylla^ A. Cunn. 

24. Myoporum l(Btum^ Forst. 

25. Brachyglottis repanda^ Forst. 

26. Clematis hexasepala^ DC. 

27- Metrosideros Sm. 

28. Gaultheria antipoda^ Forst. 

29. Leiospermum, racemosww, Don, 

30. V heterophylla^ A. Cunn, 

31. Brachyglottis ? A, Cunn, 

32. Panax arboreum^ Forst. 

33. Leiospermum rmemosim^Don^ 

34. Myoporum Forst. 

35. Carmichaelia australis^ Br, 

36. Pimelea virgata^ Vahl. 

37« P* prostrata^ Vahh— These specimens agree with 
others of a very common Bay of Island plant, which Mr, A. 
Cunningham senthome, under the name of P. armaria^ ?nss.,; 
but is very different from the ordinary forms of that species^ 
(No. 59 & 60). It isj, however^ liable to great variation^ the 
branchlets being often very tortuous^ and hairy or silk y^, and 
the leaves more or less densely and quadrifariously imbri- 
cated ; the P. Urvilleam^ A. Rich^ is hardly distinct from this. 
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38« Viscum antarctimm^ ForsL 

39. Coriaria 5<2me?^i^o,?aJForst- 

40. Friesia racemosa^ A. Cunn. 

4L Leptospermum ForsL 

42. Clematis hemsepalay D.C- 

43. Vauthiera australis^ A, Rich. 

44. Carex Wahl. 

45. Lepidasperma elatior^ A. Cunn.^ not Labili 

4f>. Juncus efftisttS) L. 

47» Liizula picta^ A. Rich. 

48. Isolepis spiralis^ A. Rich. 

49. Agrostis crinita, Br. 

50. Torresia redolma^ Roemer and Schnltss. 

51. Festuca littoralis^ Lab. 

52. Scirpns foliatus^ Hook. fil. ; parvus, ceespitosus, sim- 
plex V, ramosus, culmis procumbentibus ad nodos saepe radi- 
cantibus et proliferis filiformibus striatisj, foliis alternis lineari- 
bus obtusis basi vaginatis (vaginis brevibus laxis striatis) 
supra planis subtus dorso linea proinineiite,^ pedunculis in 
axillis superioribus folio brevioribus, spicula miiiuta biflora, 
squamis 2 exterioribus vacuis, setis hypogynis 4-6, stylo cum 
ovario continuo. — This little plant was first, I believe, de- 
tected by myself in holes of rocks near the falls of the Keri- 
Keri river, and afterwards gathered abundantly both by myself 
and by Mr. Colenso in moist places in the neighbourhood of 
the Bay of Islands. 

fibrosa. Culmi filiformes, Ccespitosi, graciles, flexuosi, 
2-6 UTieias longi, angulato-striati, basi preecipue radicantes et 
proliferi, virides^ internodiis 2-4 lineas longis, usque ad 
apicem foliiferis. Fb/i£i anguste linearia, obtasa, internodiis 
longiora, patentia, sub lent© minute cartilagineo-serrulata, 
supra plana, subtus linea media carinata, basi vaginantia; 
vaginis cylindraceis striatis laxiusculis purpureoTuscis 1-2 
lin. longis, ore obliquo glabro. PechmcxiU solitarii, v. bini, 
brevissirai, ill foliis superioribus axillares. Spicula 2-3- 
flora, ovato-ianceolata, squamis 4-5 lanceolatis, 2 exterioribus 
minoribus vacuis '%firidibus, reliquis longioribus floriferis saepe 
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purpureo-fusco pictis^ omnibus complicato-carinatis^ dorso 
majus minusYe serrulatis marginibusque viri dibus. Stamina 
3s pauMum exserta, Setce hypagynce 4-6^ lineares^ sursum 
scabrse, inmqualesj ovario sub duplo longiores- Ovarium 
ovatum, cum stylo continuum. Stigma 2-3 fidum, laciniis 
subulatis^ pilosis. 

This plant has the habit of EleocJiaris fluitanSs and though 
agreeing with the characters of the genus ScirpuSs as at present 
constituted^ it does not resemble any of the species with 
which I am acquainted. 

53. Isolepis setaceuSs L. 

54. Poa imbecillay Sol. mss. and A. C. ? 

55. Carex collatas Boott. 

56. laciniatums hit, 

57* Coprosma lucidas D.C. 

58. Myoporum Icetums Forst. 

59. Pimelea arenarias A. C. — var., foliis minoribus lato-el- 
liptico-ovatis obtusis concavis, caule subprostrato.— A smaller 
plant than No. 60 5 assuming a form intermediate between 
that of the ordinary state of the species and the snaaller leaved 
one. Some of the branches have turned of a bright verdigris 
colour^ a character it has in common with some others of the 
genus. 

60. P. arenaria, A. C. in Bot. Mag. t. 3270.— P, villosa, 
Banks and SoL Mss, — var. foliis ellipticis acutis subtus ramu- 
Usque densius seiiceis. 

Except in the leaves being rather narrower and more silky^ 
this quite agrees with the specimen figured in the Bot. Mag.^ 
and seems different from the preceding 3 but the species of 
Pimelea are very variable. 

61 . Euphorbia Forst. 

62 . Linum monogymm, Forst. 

63 . Coprosma Banks and' Sol, mss. in Mus. 

Brit. 3 ramulis subtetragonis, foliis oblongis v® subro- 
tundis ellipticis obtusissimis carnosis subtus pallidio- 
libus^ pedunculis brevibus axillaribus compositis^j floribus 
capitatis^ fructibus (magnis) subrotundis (siccitate pyrifor- 
mibus profunde bilobis). 
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This plant was first pointed out to Dr. Sinclair and myself 
by Mr. Colenso^ growing on rocks near the sea^ and forming 
a low sparingly leafy tree. I w^as inclined to include it under 
the C. lucida as a variety, but the smaller, shorter, more 
obtuse, and singularly carnose leaves seem constant charac- 
ters in specimens from different localities. 

64. Myrsine ZJm/fei, Alpb. DC. 

65. Coprosma lucida^ DC. 5 C. grandifolia, Hook, fih 
Pelaphia grandifolia, Banks and Soh 

66 \ salicifolia^ Heward, Mss. 

67« Eteocarpus Hinwit^ A. Cunn. 

68 . Solanum laciniatumy Ait. 

69. Parsonsia Jidero^phylla^ A. Cunn. 

70 . Libertia ianoides^ Spr. 

71 . Pteris esculenta^ Fofst. 

Todm pellucida^ Hook. 

73 . Metrosideros Sm. 

74 . Podocarpus Don. 

7 5 . Anagallis L., (Introduced. ) 

7^* Ac£3ena Vahl. 

77* Dracopliyllum latifolhm, A. Cunn. 

78. Earina miicronata^ LindL 

79 . Agrostis Br, 

80. J)diXi\hoxim pcdltda^ Br. 

81. Acipliylla Forst 

82 . Hymenophyllum demissum, Sw. 

83. Polypodium Spr. 

84. Aspidium Sw. 

85 . Cyathea Sw. 

gg, ^ mednllarisp Sw, 

87 . Ditto ditto. 

88. Lycopodium Flagellaria* A, Rich. 

89. Clematis indimsa^ Willd. 

'90, Pterostylis Banksiiy Br. 

91. Orthoceras Br, 

92. Cassinia TtloTict^ A. C, in D.C, Prodr. — Calea cinerea, 
Banks and Sol (Barren). 

93. Pimelea prostrata qnadrifaria. foliis arete quadr* 
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fariis imbricatis late obovatis obtusis concavis glabris^ ramulis 
petiolis brevibus persistentibus foliomm lapsorum creberrime 
tiiberculatis. 

This is not an nnconimon plant in the neighbourhood of 
the Bay of Islands^ especially near the sea^ it is also found on 
the mountains of the interior, 

94. Convolvulus L. 

95. Hedycarya dentata^ Forst. 

96. Friesia A, Cunn. 

97* SnxiGVi^ planifolius^ Br.^ var, panicula capitata, 

98. Leptocarpus simplex^ Br. 

99. Carpodetus serratus^ Forst. 

100. Cyperus iistulatiis^ A, Rich, 

101 . Poa australis^ Br, 

102. Danthoniapa/MtiSjBr, 

103. Carex Sol. 

1 04. Arundo australis^ A. Rich, 

105. Carex collata^ Boott. 

106. Agrostis ovata^ Br. 

107. Dacrydium C 2 ipressinum^^o\,i foliis ramisque elongatis. 

108. Agrostis Br, 

109. Dacrydium cupressinum} Bo\, \ foliis brevioribus ra- 
misque abbreviatis. 

110. Uncinia Br. 

111. Alopecurus L. (Introduced). 

112. Juncus plamfolms^ Br, ; panicula lax a. 

113. Voz^anmia^lj* (Introduced.) 

114. Caiex Boott. 

115. Carex A. Rich, 

116. Triticum squan'osum^ Banks and Sol. in Mus, Brit. ; 
foliis involutis glaucis leevibus v.marginibus tantum scaberulis, 
glumis lanceolatis nerv-osis sub 5-floris^ floribus remotisj palea 
inferiore dorso carinata 5~nervi in aristam longissimam scabri- 
dam recurvam desinente^ superiore apice integra bicarmata;, ca- 
rinis scabrido-ciliatis. 

Culms about a foot long, nearly erect, slender^ more or less 
glaucous. Leaves striated^ nerved, narrow and somewhat re- 
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curved j the ligula short, semicircular and scariose. Spikes 
3*4 inches long, with about 5 spikelets, which are at right 
angles to the rhachis. Spikelets nearly an inch long, exclusive 
of the awns, which are themselves l|-3 inches long, and re- 
curved when dry,~A very conspicuous and distinct grass, 
first discovered by Sir J. Banks and Dr. Solander at Totara- 
nui on the East coast, and more recently by Dr. Sinclair : 
it is allied to the T, scabrunty Br.; but is much larger, either 
than the specimens which we possess of that plant from 
Labilladiere and Sieber (Agrost, n. 95.) or than the figure 
given by the former voyager, which represents a larger pls^nt 
than the specimens are in reality, and with longer awns, 

117 . Juncus Br. 

118. Isolepis acicularis^ Br. 

119. Holcus lanatus^ L. (Introduced.) 

!20. Lindseea Lmomt, A. Rich. 

121, Davallia iVb27(^ Zete Colenso in Tasman, Journ. 
of Nat. Hist. &c.' ' 

122 , Niphobolus Spr. 

123, Ceenopteris /acarfa, Forst, 


BOTANICAL INPORBJATION* 


Botany of the Antarctic Voyage. 

The first Part of Dr. Hooker^s Antarctic Flora appeared 
on the first of the present month, (June). After a preface, 
which gives a sketch of the track of the Discovery Ships, 
it commences, as was previously announced, with the plants 
of Lord Auckland's and Campbeirs Islands,— a small group 
extending from 50°| to 52| S. Lat, and 166“ to 169“ 
E.' Long., lying to the Southward of New Zealand, This, 
too, is prefaced by a short sketch of the appearance of the 
islands, and general nature of their vegetable productions. 
Three species of are described; of which one bad 

been previously found in New Zealand :~four of Cardamim ; 
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one^ the C.Mrsnta of Linnseus, so universally dilFused througli- 
oufc the world: 2 Stellarim^ one Europeauj One 

Brosera is noticed : one Geranium;^ a beautiful little Sievernat 
2 Acmnm j oTiQ An Sanguisorh'€^ common to Soutli Australia 
and Tasmania; the other A, common to Antarctic 

America^ the Falkland Islands and Kerguelen^s Land : three 
species of EpiloUwn^ of which two also grow in New Zealand: 
Callitriche verna : one Metrosideros^ (Sect. Agalmanthus) ; 
Montia font ana : three species of Colobanthus^ of which one 
only is new: one Builliarda^ B, moschatay D^Urv. : two 
remarkable Umbelliferous plants ; one a Pozoa (P. reniformis^ 
n, sp.)j and a new Genus^ Anisotome, {A. latifolia^ n. sp.) | 
another species of the latter is Ligusticum antipodum of 
Hombron and Jacquinot. The plates are well executed, and 
consist of L Ranunculus pinguisy n. sp, ; 2. P. acaulis^ Banks 
and Sol.; 3. Cardamine depressuy n. sp. ; 4. Cardamine stellatay 
n. sp, ; 5. Geranium microphyllum^ n. sp. ; 6. Epilobium lin-- 
nmides^ n. sp. ; 7* Sieversia albiflora^ n. sp. ; Anisotome 
latifoUan The coloured copies are particularly beautifuL 
The first Part is further accompanied with a chart of the 
south circumpolar regions, showing the tracks of Cook (1773- 
1773)? Weddell (1822-1824), and Eoss (1839-1843); and 
there is a very pretty woodcut on the title page, representing 
the Mounts Erebus (active Volcano) and Terror, and the 
Victoria barrier and lands, in lat* 78° south * 


Siebold; Flora Jajponica; SecPo Plantm ornatui 

vel usui inservientes : digessit Dr. X G. Zuccabihiv 

The residence of Dr. Siebold, for a length of time, in 
Japan, which has been hitherto a sealed country to the 
Naturalist, his captivity there, and the hardships he under- 
went, are familiar to most of our readers. He, at length, 

^ While the above is in the press, the Second Part of this Work has ap- 
peared, a notice of which we must defer to a future Number of our 

Journal, 
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returned to his native country with a large collection of 
objects of Natural History^ which are in a course of publica- 
tion, Of the Botany^ the first volumey consisting of twenty 
Fasciculi in large quarto^ and three Fasciculi of the second 
volume^ with numerous well executed plates, accompanied by 
careful analyses and descriptions from the pen of Professor 
Zuccarini of Munich, are now before us. To Botanists and 
Cultivators of our island, the work possesses peculiar interest; 
especially since Dr. Siebold has been the means of intro- 
ducing many of the plants to the European gardens, and 
because we know that they will frequently bear our winters : 
for though the islands of Japan are situated in a much more 
southern latitude than England, the remark of Dr. Siebold 
must be borne in mind ; It should be recollected, as we 
have had frequent occasion to remark, that the eastern coun- 
tries in Asia are very far colder than those under the same 
degree of latitude in Europe, and this holds equally good in 
Japan, In lat. 32^ N, the mercury falls in winter so low as 2® 
or 3*^ below zero of Reaumur's thermometer, and the moun- 
tains are often covered with snow, which lies unmelted for a 
week; in 38® or 40°, the rivers are so set fast as to be crossed 
on foot; while on the Island of Jezo, (in lat, 43®, 45®), the 
natives are frequently compelled to take refuge, during winter, 
in caves of the earth/' 

We shall mention the several plants that are figured in 
this work, which is published without any systematic order, 
and commences with 

1. Illicium religmim^ Siebold.— This we also had the op- 
portunity of figuring in the Botanical Magazine, Tab. 3956*, 
a plant introduced to the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, by 
Mr. Makoy of Liege. 

2. Guercus Siebold. 

3, Forsytbia suspensa: a pretty shrub of the order /a-Sf- 

introduced to the gardens of Japan, from China. 

4, Anemone cermay Th. 5, A, Japonicayn, sp, 

'6. Deutzia n, sp. 7* scabrayTh. 8, B. gm- 

cilis^ n, sp. 
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9. Ehododendron Siebold, 

10 . Paulownia imperialism Siebold. (Bignonia tomeiitosaj 
Th.) ; so named in compliment to Her Imperial and Royal 
Highness, the hereditary Princess of Holland. The Kir¥[ 
is one of the most magnificent vegetable productions of 
Japan. Its trunk with a diameter of 2-3 feet rises to the 
height of 30 or 40, and divides into branches, few in number, 
but thick and given out at right angles, forming a noble 
crown. The broad and large foliage is opposite, each leaf 
borne on a footsalk, heart-shaped at the base, oval and quite 
entire, or divided into three unequal lobes, the middle one 
being the longest, sharp-pointed and clothed with whitish 
down. The handsome and sweet scented flowers are pro- 
duced early in April, immediately after the expansion of the 
leaves, and being borne in immense spikes, they strongly 
recall those of the horse-chestnut in general aspect, while 
individually they resemble, in form, size, and purplish colour, 
the blossoms of the Fowglove. The capsules, which ripen in 
autumn, contain a great quantity of small seeds, furnished 
with a membranous transparent wing. 

The grows so rapidly in its native country, that 

suckers, taken oflF and transplanted when only 3 feet high 
had attained to 10-15 feet during the first year, and after 
three years the diameter of their stems was 4 or 5 inches. 

In France this tree lias already shown itself to be hardy, 
flowering in the open air 5 but it must be confessed that the 
plant we possess in the Royal Botanic Gardens, presented by 
His R, li. the Prince Albert, although it is of free growth in 
a cool greenhouse, bears such herbaceous branches that we 
are fearful of exposing to our winter’s frosts such tender- 
looking shoots, 

11 . Prunus (Arm eniaca) Siebold, (Amygdalus nana, 

77^.)— The Mume^^ is dispersed throughout Japan, but 
thrives best in the northern parts, where it grows 15 or 20 
feet high, and bears much resemblance to an apricot- tree. 
In a wild state, and when planted for hedges, its aspect is 
only that of a thick and much branched shrub, about 12 feet 
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high. It is frequently cultivated in fields and gardensj both 
for the beauty of the flower, and useful quality of its fruit. 

In favourable seasons the Mume^^ is covered with blos- 
soms early in February, and these are gathered and wreathed 
round the altars of the Idols, while the natives adorn all their 
dwellings with its blooming branches, as emblems of returning 
spring. In a wild state, the flowers are white, but they vary 
on cultivated trees with every shade of pink and red, and 
even sometimes partake of yellow and green. The most es- 
teemed varieties of the tree are such as have double flowers, 
and they are grown, in a dwarf state, in gardens, round the 
houses, and even close to the temples. The richest collection 
of these varieties, amounting to several hundreds, belongs to 
Prince Tsikusen, and his kindness has allowed us to take 
drawings of the finest and scarcest sorts. It is incredible 
what a passion the Japanese have for dwarf trees, which 
renders the cultivation of the Mume,^^ one of the most 
lucrative branches of horticulture in the empire. Grafting 
is the usual process, and this is sometimes accomplished in a 
manner which makes the branches droop towards the ground, 
like a weeping-willow. One of these curious specimens was 
brought to us for sale by a merchant of growing plants, it 
was in flower, yet not quite 3 inches high. This chef d^mtvre 
of gardening skill was grown in a small painted box, made 
wdth three stories, similar to those for drugs, which the 
natives wear in their girdles. In the top row was the said 

Mwne;’^ in the middle an equally diminutive fir 5 and at 
the bottom a bamboo, scarcely an inch and a half high. 

The ^^Mume” always figures in the legends of Japanese 
saints, poets, and illustrious men, and is even regarded as 
a sacred tree, pilgrimages being made to the ancient trunks, 
beneath whose shade the apotheosed Princes and Poets had 
reposed, and chaunted their inspired lays. The small grafts 
obtained from such sacred trunks are held of equal value as 
the parent trees. 

In June the fruit is ripe, but when perfectly mature, the 
'taste becomes so insipid that it is more usual to pickle them 
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green as cucumbers are done with us. In this state, they are 
eaten as a sauce to rice and fish j but though highly esteemed 
by the natives, it is seldom an European can relish their sour 
and bitter flavour. It is usual to tinge them of a reddish 
hue by mixing the blossoms of Ocimum crisjpum with them, 
when they are preserved. The juice of the green fruit 
affords a refreshing drink in fevers, and is indispensable for 
giving the beautiful pink hue to the Bastard Saffron^ pre- 
pared in Japan. 

A note on the Genus of this plant will no doubt be found 
very correct ; Genere Prunus^ Cerasus;, Armeniaca^ Persica^ 
certis terminis circumscribere non licet, nam omnes notes quas 
pro separandis generibus a putaminis figura deducere auc- 
tores conati sunt, in speciebus habitu diversissimis mixtee 
occurrunt et sine limite confluunt.’^ 

12, 13. Lilium speciosmuy Th. — This plant, and several of 
its varieties, is now well known in our gardens. 

14. Lilium cordifolium^ Th. ; nearly allied to h* giganteum^ 
Wall., from Nepal, and with it forming a small section called 
Cardiocrimm by Endlicher. 

15. Citrus Jhjpomm, Th. 

16. Benthamia n. sp. 

17. Kadsura Dun. 

18. Stachyurus Siebold ; a new genus of Pe/jfo- 

sporem. 

19. Corylopsis spicata» 20. G* paucifloray Siebold. — A 
new genus of Hamamelidem^ nearly allied to Hamamelis and 
Parrotia. 

21. Boymia rutecarpay Adr. de Juss,. 

22. Pruntis tomentosa^ Th. 

23. Styrax Japonimmy n. sp. 

24. SymplocosJwdd'^, Siebold (My leevis, Th^ 

25 . Aralia Siebold (Aralia cordata, Th^ 

26. Schizophragma Sieb.^ a new genus of 

Hf drangm^ ^i^di to Broussaisiay to which natural family also 
belongs; 

27« Platycrater Siebold. 
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28 , Rosa Til. 

29^30® Dieryilla hortemis, n. ' sp. 31® D> ffrand'^07'‘a^ 
Siebold (D, Coreeensis^ Th,) 32. D. Jloribunday n. sp. 33» 
D. versicolor^ Siebold (D. Japonica, DC.) 

34* Abelia serrata^ n. sp, 

35. Ligularia Kmmpferi^ n . sp. 

36. Ligularia glgantea^ Siebold (Tussilago Japonica, L) 
a fine autumnal flowering plants now in onr Botanic Gardens^ 
where I believe it has not blossomed. 

37* 'Vihmuumplicainm^'Th, 38. Y. tomentosum^Th^ 

SO, 40. Trochodendron aralioides^ Siebold \ a new plant of 
Winteraneds^ Br., with the habit of some simple-leaved 
or Hedera. 

41. lAYmm callosum^ n, sp. The bulbous roots both of 
this Lily and of Lilium iigrinum/ equally wild in Japan, are 
gathered in autumn and eaten either boiled or baked, being 
highly nourishing, farinaceous, and agreeably tasted. 

It were well that greater attention were paid to the nutri- 
cious quality of Lily roots in general. Many of the species 
multiply prodigiously by their bulbs, even in the most sandy 
and barren soils, and might afford a valuable article of sub- 
sistence, like the Salauga {Lilium Ka^mchatioum) which is 
indispensable to the natives of that country, and some other 
species on which the aborigines of the Kurile Islands mainly 
depend for food. 

42. Aronia n. sp, 

43. Wisteria Japonica. n, sp, 44. W. Sinensis^ DM. 
With the latter shrub we ai*e familiar in this country. Dr. 
Siebold observes of it: When once the ^^Pudsi/^the native 
name, ‘^‘^has come into flower, all classes of society collect 
under the bowers that are made from it. This is in April and 
May ; there the people amuse themselves in dancing, sing^ 
ing, and instrumental music, and while they compose scraps 
of extemporaneous poetry in honour of their favourite 
flowers, they quaff large libations of Sahi, the beverage of the 
country, made from rice, and hang their strips of written 
verses upon the largest bunches of blossoms, Japanese 
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literature abounds with pleasing and witty allusions to 
the lovely Fudsi^ type of spring, and paintings are common 
representing the shrub in flower ; on festive occasions, these 
pictures are suspended above the seat of honour. Esempfer, 
that faithful chronicler of the prevailmg customs in those 
countries which he visited, has mentioned many usages ap- 
pertaining to the Fudsiy among which we only quote one, 
still practised by youthful lovers. On our journey to Jeddo, 
we observed, in the court of a temple, that to several bunches 
of the unexpanded flowers of the Fudsi little billets on diffe- 
rently coloured papers, were attached; and we heard that 
they were so placed by the young persons who took the more 
or less vigorous expansion of the branches as a presage of 
their future unions, as accompanied with greater or less de- 
grees of felicity. 

It cannot be doubted that the Wisteria Sinensis was in- 
troduced to Japan from China, where it is so much cultivated* 

45. Wisteria brachyhotrySy n. sp, 

46. Styi'ax obassiay n. sp. 

47 . Pterostyrax corymbosumy Siebold ; a new plant of 
Styrace(B. 

48. lujchms grandijloray Jacq. 49. L. (L. Chalce- 

donica, Th,) 

50- Gornus n. sp. 

51. Hydrangea Azisaiy Siebold ; very closely allied to H. 
liortensiSy L. 52. H. OZc/c^< 2 , n, sp. 53. 11, Jaj^onica^Tx,^^, 
54, H,petiolaris n, sp, 55. 11, Belzoniiyj\, sp. 56, 57« H, acu- 
■ minatay n. sp. 58. H. Thiinbergiiy Siebold. 59. i, H, steU 
latay Siebold. 59. 2, H. cordifoliay n. sp. 60. H. viremy 
Siebold. 61. H. paniculatay Sie^olA, 62. H. /ifrZa, n. sp. 
63, 64. H. involucratay Siebold. 

65, 66. Cardiandra aUernifolmy Siebold; new genus of 
Hydrangem. 

67. Euscaphis staphyleoidesy SiFlmll i new genus of 
phyleacemy {ouhAqI upon the Smnbums Japowicay Th. 

68. Skimmia Th. ^ 

VOL. HI. 2' I 
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69. Spiraea Thmbergi% Siebold S. crenata^ T7k) 70. S* 
pmnifoUa^ n. sp. 

71. Tamarix Chinensis, Lour. 

72 . polyandra^ Siebold; new genus of Ulmacem. 

73 ^ 74 . Hovenia Th. 

75 . Daphne Genhwa^ 11 . sp. 

76* StauntoniaAeMp/i 2 /?foj> Decaisne. 

77* Akebia Decaisne. 78. A. Decaisne. 

79 . Rottlera spr. 

80. Ternstroemia Japonica^ Siebold (Clayera, Th.) 

81. Clayera Japonica^ Siebold (C. ochnacea^ D.C.) 

82. Camellia L, 83. C. Sasanqtiay Th, — ^^Tlie 

^ Sasankhm^ is set in the plantations of tea, at a distance of 
ten or twelve feet between each shrub, with the object of 
sheltering the tender tea leaves from the east wind in spring, 
and the burning sun^s rays during summer. It is seldom 
that the leaves themselves are collected for tea, but the 
country people assert that the delightful scent of its flowers 
communicates a similar odour and taste to the tea, of which 
the finer sorts are gathered at the period vrhen the Sasank^wa 
is in bloom. So universal is the idea that the tender leaves 
of tea are affected by the smell of neighbouring objects, that 
the persons employed in raising it carefully avoid the vicinity 
of manure heaps, and even wear gloves when gathering the 
imperial tea reserved for the use of the princes and nobles of 
the realm. An oil is extracted from Sasanlv wa nuts, similar 
to what is produced by the Camellia. 

The glossy and tufted foliage, with the beauty of its red or 
white flowers, the more prized because they blow in winter, 
cause this shrub to be extensively planted round the dwell- 
ings of the rich and wealthy inhabitants of Japan ; upwards 
of twenty varieties are in cultivation. 

84. PoTophyllum Japonmim^ D.C. 

85. RapMolepis n. sp, 

86. Helwingia Willd. 

87- Tetranthera Th. 
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89. Querciis Til. 

90. Prunus Japonica^ Th.. 

91. CampanumaBa lanceolata^ Siebold. 

92. Hydrangea bracteata^ Siebold. 

93; Hibiscus Hamabo^ n. sp. 

94. Distylium racemosum^ Siebold ; a new genus of Hamam « 
elides. 

95. Stapbylea DC. 

96. Stuartia monadelpha, n. sp. 

9 7* Eriobotrya Japonica^ Lindl. 

93. 'Kttxm Japonica^jyC. 

99. Rliodotypos kerrioides^ Siebold ; a new genus of 
Rosacem> 

100. Is devoted to some supplementary subjects already 
described in tlie pages of the 1st Volumej of which this is the 
concluding plate. 

101^ 102, Sciadopytis veriicellata^ Siebold (Taxus, Th,) a 
new genus^ which together with Ounnmglmmia and Damarra^ 
is referred to a new group of Conifers called Cunningha-^ 
having the seeds ^^ibere pendula nee squamae fruc- 
tiferee immersa.^^ 

103,104. Cunninghamia Br. 

105. Abies leptolepis,, Siebold. 106. A. TsugUy n. sp. 
107. A. firma^ n, sp. 108. A. homolepis^ n. sp. 109. Av 
bifida^ n. sp. 110. A. Jezoensisy n. sp. 111. K, politUy Sie- 
bold (Pinus Abies. Th,) 

112. Pinus densiflora^ n. sp. 113,114, P, Massonianay 
Siebold (P. Sylvestris, Th,) 115. P. parvifloray Siebold 
(P. Th.) 116, F, KoraiensiSy Siebold (P. Strobus, 

Th,) — This, the 3rd Fasciculus of Volume 2, contains likewise 
a Plate (Tab. 137) with figures of the phyllulm and pulvini of 
several species of Abies. 

Neiu British Moss. 

A new Moss, Brymn mnioidesy Wils. mst., was found in 
March, 1844, and in previous years by John Nowell, an in- 
telligent operative of Todworden, the discoverer in Britain of 

2 I 2 
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Cinclidium stygium. It appears to be the same Moss as b» 
253 of Drummond^s Musci Americani, which Bruch and 
Schimper propose to call Mnium psmch-punctatum (See 
Loud* Journ. of Bot. Dec. 1843)^ but our Moss is essen- 
tially a B^^yum in its mode of producing innovations imme- 
diately below the perichmtium. It is easily known from 
Mnkm punctatum by its celluloso-margined leaves, and small 
roundish capsule ; it differs also in its inflorescence. Speci- 
mens have been sent to Mr. Sowerby for figuring in EngL 
Botany Suppl. — W, Wilson. 

New British Pheenogamous Plant. 

It gives us pleasure to be able to announce, that a small 
party of Botanists, consisting of Mr. Jas. Backhouse and Son, 
Mr. John Tatbam, Jun., Mr. George Gibson, and Mr. Syl- 
vanus Thompson, have detected in Teesdale the Spergula 
stricta^ Sw. (Arenaria uliginosa, Schleich. and BeCand-i 
Alsinantha stricta, FenzL and Beichenhach). We shall notice 
this more particularly in a future number. 


Alg/e of Tasmania, by W. H. Hakvey, M.D. M.R.I.A. 

It is my intention to publish in the Journal of Botany, 
under the above title, descriptions of all Marine Plants 
which may be communicated from Tasmania, either to Sir 
W. J, Hooker or to myself. At present, besides the parcel 
about to be noticed, I have under examination another 
package communicated by Mr, Gunn to Sir W. J, Hooker in 
1840, the description of which, long since commenced, has 
been unavoidably delayed, but which will shortly appear ; and 
one from Dr. Jennirett, which will form the subject of a suc- 
ceeding paper. These several parcels are so interesting, and 
contain so great a number of new species, as to hold out the 
promise that when the shores of Van Diemen’s Land are 
more fully explored, they will yield a Marine Flora richer in 
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specieS;, and more luxuriant and delicate in form than those 
of any other country in the world. The Flobide^ (or red- 
coloured sea- weeds) of these shores are particularly beautiful 
and curious^ especially those of the tribe Rhodo?nelem^ which 
there^ seems to put on its highest development. We are 
less acquainted with the Fucoide/E (olive-coloured sea- 
weeds) I and I would beg especially to request the attention 
of our colonial friends to these ; and in doing so^ would 
pray them to gather specimens of the whole frond^ including 
the main stem from its base upwards. In general^ the speci- 
mens of Fucoideee sent to Europe are so broken^ that it is 
difficult to describe them^ if new ; or^ to refer them to the 
several described species. This is especially the case with 
Sarffassa and Ci/sioseiree„ The species of these genera are 
known to be very variable in their characters^ often produc- 
ing leaves of different form on different parts of the same 
frond, a circumstance that renders it particularly difficult, 
and often mischievous, to make descriptions from any but 
the most perfect specimens, or a series of such. 

Should I be so fortunate as to awaken an interest in this 
neglected department of Botany among Van Diemen^s Land 
Botanists, and should they place in my hands sufficient 
materials for an Algologia Tasmanica/^ it is my wish 
to undertake such a work in a separate form. It would be 
w^ritten in the English language, wuth detailed descriptions, 
and figures to illustrate the genera ; and I should especially 
bear it in mind to make descriptions intelligible to the 
amateur botanist, whose knowledge of Botany is picked up 
on a visit to the sea-shore in the summer time. 

Trinity College, Dublin, Jtme 24, 1844. 
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No. L— Description of AlgjE gathered at George Town^ 
Van Diemen^ s Land^ and communicated to Sib W. J. 
HookbRj by Ronald Gunn^ Esq. 

SERIES L-^RHODOSPERMEiE, OB FLORIDEiE, 

TeIBE L RHODOMELEiEj J, Ag, 

1. Claudea Lam.— George Town, Ji. Gmn^ Esqy^ 

n. 1261.- — ^The three specimens of this plant, which the 
parcel contains, have already been noticed in this Journal, 
p, 408, Tab. XX. 

2. Dictyomenia tridens^ Grev. ; fronde lineari, membranacea, 
reticulata, bi-tripinnata, costata, costa ante apicem evanes- 
cente, pinnis pinnulisque crebris, apicem versus sensim 
minoribiis, erecto-patentibns, margine dentibus tri-multi- 
fidis ornatis ; axillis dentorum rotundatis \ keramidiis 
globosis, sessilibns 5 stichidixs . , . •? — ^ Fucns tridens. 
Turn. t. 255, 

George Town, V. D. L., i?. Chinn Esq.^ n. 1280 . — Fronds 
0-8 inches long or more, from a line to nearly a quarter of an 
inch in breadth, flat and membranaceous 5 linear, tapering to 
the base and apex, furnished in the lower part with a strong 
midrib, which gradually becomes thinner and fainter as it 
approaches the upper pax't, and nearly or quite disappears 
below the apex, simple or divided into 3-4 principal stems ; 
stems or main branches bi-tripinnate, with an ovate circum- 
scription 5 pinnse closely set, erecto-patent, with rounded 
axils; pinnules similar; and the margin in every part of the 
frond save the denuded bases of old stems, furnished with 
minute, tooth -like, forked, trifid, or 4- 6 -fid ramuli, about a 
line in length, occasionally elongating into pinnules. Colour 
dark reddish brown or chesnut. Capsules or Keramidia 
nearly globose, wide-mouthed, sessile on the tooth-like, mar- 
ginal processes. 

3. Pollexfenia pcjiicc/fcte, Harv. 
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PoLLEXFENiA^ Nov. Gen, 

Frons plana, membranaceaj purpureo-rosea^ expansa, enervia, 
lacero-fissa, reticulata^ e cellulis polygonis formata. Kera- 
oyata, apiculata^ poro pertusa, pericarpio crasso car- 
noso^ e frondis pagina orientia, sessilia y. pedicellata^ ^ra- 

pyriformibus basifixis feta. Stickidia ?— 

AlgcE Capenses et AnstralasiccBy kabitu Nitopliylli^ structurd 
Dictyorneniee affines. 

This genus, founded on a plant from the Cape of Good 
Hope, is inscribed to the Rev, JoJinH, PoUewfen of Bradford 
an accomplished British Botanist and Algologist, who has ex- 
plored the marine flora of the Orkneys with much success. 
Pollexfenia ])ed%eeUata^ Harv. ; fronde latissima dicliotome 
laciniataj segments divaricatis, longitadinaliter pellucido- 
striatis \ sinubus rotundatis j apicibus obtusis ; kerami- 
diis ovatis, pedicellatis. 

George Town, V. D. L., R, Gunn, Esq,. 1272 and 1274.-— 
Frond 4-5 inches long, and about equally broad, delicately 
membranaceous, with an orbicular outline, more or less deeply 
divided in a dichotomous manner j the segments spreading 
and the spaces between them remarkably wide and rounded j 
the apices obtuse and broad, and the margin flat and wdthout 
teeth. The substance is very thin, highly reticulated as in 
Nitophyllum, and destitute of rib or veins, but the frond is 
traversed through its entire extent with a wide band of 
pellucid longitudinal filaments, which run through its centre, 
and give the appearance, under a pocket lens, of pellucid 
strim. These filaments originate at the base of the frond, 
and radiate towards all the segments, passing through the 
middle portion of each, and evidently supply the place of 
naidrib, though they do not assume its appearance. They 
are most obvious towards the apices, which is not generally 
the case with ribs or veins, probably a purplish 

rose red, rather inclining to brownish red in drying, iTem- 
midia abundantly scattered over both surfaces of the frond, 
ovate, acuminate, borne on stalks as long as themselves^ 
SificMdm unknown. It adheres to paper. 
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The Cape of Good Hope species which I have sent to 
several of my friends either as RyiipMma ? n. sp./^ or 
Gen,^^ may be thus characterised ; — * 

Pollexfenia laciniata^ Harv. 3 fronde flabellifotmi basi cu- 
neatS^ in segmentis lineari-cuneatis, laciniatis, palmato- 
multificlis, vel subdichotomis^ erecto-patentibus^ profunde 
fissa^ margine lacero-dentato ; sinubus obtusis j apicibus 
laceratis; keramidiis sessilibus. 

At Muysenberg, False Bay, C. B. S., growing with Tham- 
mpfiora corallofJiiza near low water mark, W. H. Harvey, 
Fronds tufted, 6-7 inches high, narrow at the base, becoming 
gradually wider till they are half an inch broad 5 then spread- 
ing with a fanshaped or broadly ovate outline, and divided in 
a partly dichotomous, partly pinnate manner, the segments 
generally half an inch wide, nearly linear, erecto-patent, and 
again dividing in the same irregular manner. The axils every 
where rounded, but not very broad. The apices generally 
jagged ; and the margin either toothed, lacero- dentate or 
almost ciliate at times. Keramidia sessile, generally near the 
margin, few on each frond, depresso-ovate or mamillmform, 
thick and fleshy, Stichidia unknown. Colour fine purple- 
red, with iridescent tints when fresh, becoming darker and 
duller on drying. It adheres to paper. 

4, Dasya naecurioldesy Harv. ^ caule crasso, longissimo, in- 
diviso, ramisque nudo, cartilagineo ; ramis alternis, pin- 
natis vel sub-bipinnatis ; pinnis clavEeformibus, fills verti- 
cillatis, dichotomis, articulatis, minimis, densissime vestitis; 
filorum axillis paten tibus, articulis inferioribus subduplo, 
superioribus quadruple diametro longioribus ; stichidiis 
oblongis, obtusis, spheerosporas biseriales in cluclen tibus. 
George Town, V. D. L., R, GunUy n. 1287* — Stem 12 

inches long or more, 1-2 lines thick, cartilaginous, shrinking 
in drying, quite naked, undivided, but furnished from base to 
apex at distances ^varying from f inch to an inch, with 
spreading, alternate, undivided branches similar to the stem, 
but only one fourth of its diameter. These produce a third 
series of undivided branchlets. or pinnm, which are also about 
i the diameter of the branches 5 and in luxuriant specimens 
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another series is probably borne. All the divisions are alter- 
nate, and generally a considerable space intervenes between 
both branches and branchlets. The branches like the stem 
are naked ; the branchlets alone^ which diminish in size from 
the base to the apex of the branches^ are furnished with the 
filarnentous articulate ramelli characteristic of the genns. 
These ramelli are very minnte, scarcely of a line long^ hori- 
zontally patent, whorled^ rising from broad bases or slightly 
foliaceous expansions, many times dichotomous, with patent 
axils ; their lower part thick, with short joints, the upper 
gradually attenuated, with long joints, Stichidia borne on 
the ramelli, sessile, oblong, subobtuse or slightly mucronate, 
containing a double row of 3-parted tetraspores. Colour 
of the frond pale red, of the ramuli rosy. — The habit of 
this plant is something like that of Naccaria Wigghii^ es- 
pecially in the clubshaped branchlets; but it is a true species 
of Dasya, 

5, Dasya villosa, Harv, ; caule crasso, longissimo, pirmatim 
decomposito-ramosissimo, vestito, cartilagineo ; ramis ra« 
mulisque alternis, crebis, erecto-patentibus, totis filis quadri 
fariis, articulatis, elongatis, floccosis, tenuissimis vestitis ; 
filis dichotomis, axillis acutis, articulis diametro quadruplo 
longioribus ; stichidiis pedicellatis oblongis, acutis v. mu- 
cronatis ; keraraidiis ovatis, acuminatis, pedicellatis, e 
ramis enatis. 

George Town, V. D. L., J?; Guun^ Esq.^ n. 1262 and 1263. 
' — Stem 12-14 inches long, excessively branched and bushy, 
the lower branches often as long as the stem, many times 
divided in an alternate, but not distichous manner. Branches 
crowded; they, and all parts of the frond except the older 
portions of the stem densely clothed with exceedingly slender 
quadrifariously inmttedp scattered^ articulated filaments or 
ramelli. These are neither whorled nor pencilled at their 
insertion, but, though crowded, are scattered irregularly over 
the surface, erecto-patent, 2-3 lines long, repeatedly, but 
rather distantly dichotomous, with joints about 4 times as 
long as broad. Colour a dark vinous, red, becoming browm- 
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ishj and staining the paper in drying. Keramidia springing 
directly from the stem^ on thicldsh inarticulate stalks^ ovate- 
acuminate^ large. SticMdia borne on the ramellijpedicellate^ 
oblong, acute or lanceolate, but not remarkably attenuate. — « 
This species has greatly the habit of D. elegans, Ag., but is a 
much coarser growing plant, and wants the beautiful rosy 
colour of that species, 

6. Dasya holboclmte^ Harv. ; caule crassiusculo, ramosissimo ; 
ramis alternis, paten tibus, simplicibus, ramulisque filis 
articulatis elongatis floccosis tenuissimis vestitis; filis e 
bulbo lanceolate basi attenuate penicillatis, simplicibus, 
setiformibus, fragilibus, articulis diametro 5-6-plo longiori- 
bus, 

George Town, V. D. L., R, Gunn^ Esq,^ n. 1264."— 

6-8 inches long, thicker than hog’s bristle, much branched 
from the base ; branches alternate or irregular, spreading, 
once or twice divided 5 the penultimate branches long and 
simple, clothed, but not very densely, with articulated ra- 
melli. Ramelli 2-3 lines long, simple, setaceous, and very 
fragile if moistened after having been dried, springing from 
bulbous bodies borne quadrifariously on the stem, of a 
lanceolate figure and not unlike in form to the stichiclia of the 
genus. — The ramelli spring from all parts of these bulbs, 
from top to bottom, and thus form little pencils. The stem, 
though externally striate, as in Dasya proper, is internally 
many tubed as in Polysiphonia, and divided into joints about 
equal in length and breadth. Colour full red. Fruit un- 
known. ■ 

7. Dasya verticiUata^ Harv. ; caule crasso longissimo ; ramis 

alternis, pinnatis, gracilibus, basi attenuatis ; piiinis ra- 
mellis articulatis elongatis simplicibus striatis verticillatis ; 
verticillis approximatis ; articulis diametro 5-8-plo longi- 
oribus I stichidiis ? 

George Town, V. D. L., R, Gunn^ Esq.^ n, 1306.— A single 
imperfect specimen of this very distinct species has only been 
sent by Mr. Gunn. This is a fragment of an undivided 
stem 5 inches long, cylindrical, and about i a line in diame- 
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ter, bearing seven more or less perfect, alternate patent 
bran cliesj each about 4 inches long. These branches are 
much more slender than the main stem, and taper remark- 
ably at their insertion ; they are naked in their lower part^ 
but above are distantly pinnate; the pinnae are alternate^ 
either simple or pinnulated, and regularly and closely whorled 
with very slender straight simple jointed ramuli^ 8-10 times 
longer than the distances between the whorls, and having 
cylindrical joints 5-8 times longer than their diameter. 
Colour rosy red. Substance not very tender, the stem only 
imperfectly adhering to paper. Externally the stem and 
branches appear inarticulate, but internally tliey are many 
tubed. 

8. Dasya ceramioides^ Harv. ; caule crasso, inarticulate, gla- 
berrimo, vage decomposito-ramoso; ramis pseudo-articu- 
latis, ad articulos sursum incrassatos diametro 4-5«plo 
longiores pinnatis bipinnatisve ; pinnulis ultimis (v. rameU 
Us) articulatis, alternis, eras sis, simplicibus furcatis v. al- 
terne multifidis, acutis, basi constrictis ; articulis diametro 
2-3-plo longioribus ; stichidiis minimis, lanceolatis, ad 
apices ramellorum insidentibus. 

George Town, V, D. L., Gimn^ Esq.^ n. 1303 in part.— 
Fronds 4 inches, or probably much more in length, | of a 
line in diameter at the base, gradually smaller upwards, 
irregularly divided many times in a pinnate manner, the 
divisions patent with rounded axils. Branches rather flexu- 
ous, opake, and not distinctly jointed, but divided at inter- 
vals of 4-5 diameters into portions resembling joints nar- 
rowed at their base and swelling upwards, almost pyriform ; 
from the swollen part of which spring lesser branches or 
pinnules, also inarticulate, but furnished with jointed single 
tubed ramuli, which are not of much less diameter than the 
pinnules. These ultimate ramuli are contracted at the basal 
mint, and gradually taper to an acute apex ; they are simple 
at the lower part of the pinnule, erecto-patent and rather 
distant ; those in the upper part of the pinnule are alter- 
nately divided or pinnulated:- — the joints in all about 2-3 
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times longer than broad. Tbe Stichidia are exceedingly mi- 
nute^ especially so in reference to the large size of the plants 
and are borne on long pedicels or accessory ramuli which 
spring from the more divided of the jointed ramuli^ Each 
stichidium is of less diameter than the ramulus from which 
its pedicel springs^ and might easily fit into one of its joints. 
• — Of this plant I have seen but a single imperfect specimen^ 
but its characters are so distinct that there can be no doubt 
of its claim to specific distinction. It is not closely related 
to any Australian species yet noticed^ but is allied in many 
characters to the European D. cocchiea^ from which the 
smooth stem^, the long joints, and the fruit will readily dis*- 
tinguish it. The colour is a pinky red^ given out in fresh 
water. 

9. Polysiphonia bysscclados^ Harv. ; caule ultra- setaceo, 
elongato sub-dichotomoa articulato„ basi nudo; ramis de- 
composito-ramosissimis^ sensim attenuatis^ ultimis elon- 
gatis^ simplicibus ; totis ramellis monosiphoniis dichotomis 
articulatis roseis densissime vestitis \ articulis caulinis 
diametro triplo longioribus, rameis diametro equalibus v. 
brevioribus i keramidiis ovatis, sessilibus. Cladostephis 
australis^ Ag 1 Syst. p. 169.^ — Griffithsia australis^ Ag ! 
spec. 2. p. 135. — Bindera cladostephus^ Due! (fide spec, e 
CL Decaisne.) 

George Town^ V. D. L., ii. Gunn^ 1267» — Stem 

6-10 inches long, thicker than hog^s bristle in the lower 
part, and about setaceous in the principal divisions, dis- 
tinctly articulated in every part, seven tubed ; the main 
branches naked at base, somewhat dichotomous or irre- 
gularly multifid, with a fan-shaped outline, their upper part 
and all the lesser divisions densely clothed with quadri- 
farious, horizontally patent, single tubed^ dichotomous ramelli 
or filaments, which are about a line in length, and are es- 
pecially crowded at the tips of the branches, and there form 
a dark spot or tuft. Keramidia ovate, sessile on the branches 
at the base of the,: multifid ramelli. Colour, red,, drying to 
brown.-— This- speeies.'fias to ■ the naked eye-so much the 
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csharacter of a Dasya^ that at first sight, I had referred it to 
that genus. A closer inspection, however, showed that it 
could not be generically Separated from Folysiphonia bys- 
with which species the structure of its stem and of its 
ramelli precisely agrees. Both species, indeed, form a close 
link with Basya, 

10. Folysiphonia Gunnimia^ Harv. ; caule longissimo, crasso, 
sub-inarticulato, striato, alterne ramosissimo; ramis pri- 
mariis elongatis, distantibus, cauli similibus, articulatis; 
secundariis ramulis dichotome multifidis roseis pinnatis | 
ramulis flabellatis, mnltoties dichotomis, sensim attenuatis, 
et in fills monosiphoniis byssoideis, roseis desinentibus ; 
articulis omnibus diametro sesqui-vel duplo longioribus ; 
kerainidiis (magnis) globosis, sessilibus } stichidiis lanceo- 
latis, acuminatis, ad apices ramulorum. 

George Town, V. D. L., Ronald Gimn^ n. 1265, 1266. 
— Stem 8-10 inches long or more, more than half a line hi 
diameter at base, gradually attenuated upwards, repeatedly 
and at length excessively branched, inarticulate below, 
more or less evidently so above. Branches resembling the 
stem, long, as thick as or thicker than hog^s bristle, some- 
what flexuous, twice or thrice alternately divided ; the pen- 
ultimate branches flabellate (the fans half an inch or more in 
breadth) regularly circumscribed, many times dichotomous^ 
gradually attenuated ^ many-tubed below, but less and less 
compound upwards, and ending in single-Puhed^ coloured, 
dichotomous filaments, which are exactly similar to those of 
Dasya^ Colour a brilliant rosy red or crimson, as in 
P. elongata rosea. Substance tender, but not very gelatinous, 
adhering to paper. Capsules very large, seated on the dicho- 
tomous ramuli, sessile or nearly so, at first ovate, afterwards 
globose or nearly spheerical ; the pericarp thin and mem- 
branous. resembling closely those of but, 

in the specimen examined, without spores, situated at the 
apex of the polysiphonious portion of the ramulus, and termi-' 
nating it they seem therefore- as if nestling among the 
penciUed one tubed filaments which^ are produced far beyond. 
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these true apices.— This is- a very noble and most distinctly 
characterised species^ which probably will mark an Australian 
section of the genus^ distinguished by having dichotomous 
ultimate ramuli terminating in single-tubed filaments. I 
have great pleasure in inscribing it to its discoverer^ Mr. 
Gunnj to whom the botany of V. D. Land stands so largely 
indebted. 

11. Polysipbonia Latvrenciana^ Harv. ; caule longissimo ; 
crasso, inarticulato^ striato^ alterne ramosissimo ; ramis 
primariis^ secundariis, tertiariisque inarticulatis ; tertiariis 
ramulis dichotome multifidis roseis pinnatis j ramulis con- 
gestis, globoso-penicillatisj paruni attenuatis multifidis, in 
fills monosiphoniis dichotomis roseis desineiitibus ; articu- 
lis ramulorum diametro equalibus, filarum sesquilongiori- 
bus; stichidiis lanceolatis mucronatiS; ad apices ramu- 
lorum. 

George Town, V. D. L.j JB. 1268. — Stem 

8-10 inches long or more, thicker than bristle below, about 
as thick above, excessively branched in an alternate manner, 
in all parts opake, veiny, and therefore seemingly striated, 
without any external indications of joints. Branches of the 
first, second, and third orders alternate, erecto-patent, rather 
distant, all marilculatei those of the third order pinnated 
with dichotomously multifid glomerate or pencilled ramuli, 
each pencil 1-2 lines in breadth, closely circumscribed and 
somewhat globular, consisting of a robust main trunk set 
with four or five distichous once-forked many-tubed ramuli 
which terminate in a pencil of dichotomously multifid oiie- 
tubed attenuated coloured filaments. Substance seemingly 
rigid, and only imperfectly adhering to paper. Colour a fine 
crimson. SticMdia lanceolate, terminating the forked ramuli, 
containing tetraspores. — The strong affinity which exists 
between this plant and P, Gnnniana induces me to dedicate 
it to the memory of the late J2. W* Lawrence^ Esq.^ the intimate 
friend and aceonaplished fellow-labourer in botany of Mr. 
Gunn« It differs from P, Gtmmawo!; in the more rigid sub- 
stance) inarticnlate lesser branches, and small and very dense 
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fascicles of ramuli. To the naked eye it is not very unlike 
some states of Ceramium ohsoletum. — A transverse section of 
the stem shows a large central tube^ surrounded by eight 
or nine others of moderate size^and these externally defended 
by a wide periphery composed of slender broken cellules 
containing endochrome;, w^hich cause the opake appearance 
of the stem. In P. Gunniana the structure is very similar/ 
except that the periphery is very much narrower^ and the 
tubes proportionally larger. 

12, Polysiphonia/n^ife<2?5 Harv. ; fr on dibus aggregatis^ fruti» 
culosisj ramosissimis, articulatis^ sulcatis 3 caulibus basi 
ultrasetaceisj sensim attenuatis, et in ramis divaricato- 
patentibusj decompositis, alternis solutis j ramis secun- 
dai'iis bipirmatis, pinnis distantibus/ paten tibus ; pimiulis 
brevibus^ simplicibus v. ramulosis^ apice fibris hyalinis, 
byssoideis ornatis 3 articulis omnibus brevissimis^, diametro 
equalibus v. brevioribus, 4 striatis, keramidils . , . . ? 
George Townj V. D. L., P. Gunn^ Esq,^ n. 13175 and one 

of tbe specimens marked 1316. — Fro?ids 2-4- inches high^ 
forming globose bushy tufts, branching in every direction 
from the immediate base, the branches equalling the stem in 
length, or no distinct stem visible; — all excessively branched, 
the lesser branches alternate, very patent or divaricate, 
setaceous below, attenuated upwards, straight, bi-tripinnate, 
with distant alternate pinnae ; these in their turn having 
distant, short, spinelike pinnulm, which are sometimes again 
pinnellate; — all the apices terminating in colourless byssoid 
fibres. Colour dull grey or brownish, staining tbe paper 
reddish. Articulations visible from the base to the apex, 
very short. A transverse section of the stem shows a small 
central siphon surrounded by seven large tubes, without any 
external cellular periphery ; the stem is consequently fur- 
rowed. — This has a good deal the habit of the European 
P, fruiicnlosa (whence the specific name), and several of the 
characters of P. suhulifera } — but it is distinct from both. 

13. Polysiphonia fuscescensy Harv. ; frondibus aggregatis, 
fruticosis, ramosissimis, articulatis, sulcatis, setaceis; e basi 
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in ramis elongatis erectis divisis; ramis atteiinatis bi- 
tripinnatis ; pinnis pinnulisque erecto-patentibus^ brevi- 
busj simplicibus v, ramulosis;, apice fibris hyalinis bys- 
soideis ornatis; articulis ramorum diametro 2-4-plo longi- 
oribuSj ramuloruni breyissimis^ 4 striatis ; keramidiis , , , » ? 
George Towiij V. D. L.^ R, Gunn^ n. 1316 in part,— 
Fronds 6-8 inches high, excessively branched and bushy, but 
not of so shrub-like a character as P, much divided 
from near the base into long erect branches or stems, which 
are generally simple, or merely throw out from their lower 
part long branches similar to themselves. These branches 
are in circumscription linear or narrow lanceolate, fasciculato- 
bipinnate throughout their length, the pinnae very short, in 
proportion to the length of the branch, or to i inch long 
on branches that are 4-5 inches long, erect or erecto-patent, 
pinnulated with short simple spinelike ramuli, the apices 
beset with byssoid fibres. Articulations of the stem and 
branches 4 striate, from 2 to 4 times longer than broad. 
Colour a dull brownish or grey, — This species, which may be 
looked on as the V, D. Land representative of P. nigrescens^ 
is nearly allied to P./rutesa^ but differs something in habit, 
and clearly in the length of the joints. The structure of the 
stem is similar in both, 

14. Polysiphonia caneellata^ Harv. ; frondibus ultrasetaceis, 
ffuticulosis, spinoso-ramosissimis, articulatis, sulcatis ; 
ramis e basi emissis, longissimis, flexuosis, divaricatis v. 
horizontalibus, ramulis alternis, distantibus, patentissimis 
vix pinnulatis v, margine snbuliferisj articulis diametro 
duplo brevioribus, reticulatis, 4 striatis 5 keramidiis nii- 
nutis, ovatis, sessilibus. 

George Town, V, D. L., R. Gun% Esq,^ n. 1318 and 1320. 
"Fronds^ 4-5 inches high, thicker than bristle at the base, 
forming a thorny bush, the outline of which is broadly ovate 
dr globose; branches as long as the principal . stem, and 
issuing at right angles with it, flexuous, from a quarter to 
half an inch asunder, furnished with a second series of hori- 
zontally patent ^ ramuli ^ each ■ about an. inch. long. These 
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ramiili are either furnished with a series of distantj shorty) 
spinelike pinnulesj or they are more or less bipinnate, the 
pinnae in this latter case resembling the main ramiili in the 
former y the ultimate pinnules always patent and spinelike. 
Articulations deeply furrowed, much shorter than broad, 
4 striate; the strise which mark the tubes as evident as those 
which divide the branch into joints, and thus the frond has 
a netted appearance, — Keramidia very small, sessile on the 
Famuli, ovate. The stem is seven-tubed as in the last two 
species, 

15. Polysiphonia acanthophora^ Harv. ; caule longissimo, 
crasso, indiviso, inarticnlato, bi-tripinnato ; pinnulis elon- 
gatis, tenuibus, alternis, distantibus, raraulis minutis spinu- 
losis bi-tri-multifidis apice fibrilliferis distiche obsessis | 
ramulis solum articulatis, articulis sesquilongioribus, bi- 
striatis. 

George Town, V. D. L,, R. Gunn^ Esq,^ n. 129"!, 12975 
1321. — Stem 8-10 inches long or probably more, cartila- 
ginous, from to I a line or even more in diameter at base, 
gradually attenuated to the thickness of bristle above ; pin- 
nated with patent branches much more slender than itself, 
which gradually diminish in length from the lower part to the 
top, so that the general outline of the frond is ovate^lanceo- 
late. These branches are usually again once-pinnated, but 
in large specimens twice-pinnated, with slender patent pinnae 
of from I an inch to 1| inches in length; — both stem, 
branches, pinnee and pinnulee perfectly opake and inarticu- 
late. The pinnee and pinnulae are distichously set with 
minute, jointed, spinelike ramuli, which are about \ a line in. 
length or less, and either simple, bifid, trifid or multifid with 
alternate divisions, their apices producing colourless byssoid 
fibres. Fruit unknown. Stem internally with four principal 
tubes round a minute central one, and a wide cellular fleshy 
periphery. Colour in the dry state greyish brown, with a 
stain of red.—This is one of those inarticulate species which 
will probably be separated from Polysiphonia^ and perhaps 
placed in Alsidium as at present defined. It hears an out- 
von. iji. 2 E 
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ward resemblance to P. byssoides^ but is of a totally different 
structure t and it also something resembles Jlcanthophora 
Delilii^ whence the specific name. 

Tribe 2. CnoNORTEiSi^ 

16 . Bonnemaisonia elegans^ Ag, ; fronde compress^j mem- 
branacea^ angnste lineari, decomposito-ramosissima ; ramis 
alternis, flabellatis^ ramulis setaceo-subulatis distichis 
alternis utrinque pectinatis ; keramidiis solitariis ovatis in 
jugaraento immersis, poro ad axillam directo. Ag. Sp. 
Alg, voL i. p. 198. 

George Town^ V. D. Land^ P. Gunn^ n. 1299^ 1300. 
—PVonrf' 6-12 inches long, excessively and finely branched; 
the stem and branches compressed, the ultimate divisions 
perfectly flat and membranaceous. All the branches, through 
their whole length, and through all the divisions, are bor- 
dered with distichous very slender setaceo-subulate ramuli 
about a line in length, and tapering to an acute point* 
Frond internally composed, as in J5. asparagoides of large 
polygonal cellules which are visible through the smaller ones 
which form its surface. No trace of midrib or central opacity. 
Keramidia ovate, immersed in the sinus of the marginal 
ciliae, equally convex on either surface of the frond, opening 
by a pore directed to the axil of the ranaulus, and containing 
a tuft of pearshaped seeds. These keramidia or capsules are 
usually solitary on each branchlet, and generally but shortly 
removed from the apex ; but occasionally a branch is found 
with two, one above the other.— This beautiful plant which, 
as Agardh well remarks, bears so striking a resemblance to 
the European B. asparagoide^^ that, except by the fruit, it 
might be difficult to distinguish them, has also many points 
in common with Calocladia pulchra^ Grev., and I am dis- 
posed to concur with Mr. J. Agardh in uniting Calocladia to 
Bonnemaisonia. So great is the resemblance between CaxZ. 
pmlchra B, efe^an^,that had I not before me an authentic 
specimen of CaLpulchra communicated by Dr, Greville, and 
■numerous other specimens of that plant found by Dr^ 
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Joseph Hooker at Kerguelen’s Land, I should perhaps have 
fallen into the error of considering these two species identi- 
cal. ekffans hy however^ a much more delicately and 
finely branched plant ; its substance is far more tender, the 
ciliee that border its branches are slenderer, and its capsules 
are removed from the apex of the ramuli. M. Montagne 
informs me that Greville’s Galocladia pulchra belongs to the 
Lamourouxian genus Delisiay and he considers it distinct 
from i). fimhriatay Lam- 

17. Laurencia? membranaceay Harv.j fronde plana, tenui- 
membranacea (!), lato-lineari, profunde bipinnatifida ; 
pinnis pinnulisque alternis patentibus, inferioribus brevi- 
bus dentiformibus, superioribus linearibus elongatis i ax- 
illis rotundatis ; pinnulis obtuse dentatis ; apicibus obtusis. 
George Town, V. D, L., R. Gunriy Bsq,y n. 1277. — Having 
seen but a solitary barren specimen of this remarkable plant, 
I am unable to give more than a very imperfect description 
of it, and cannot altogether satisfy myself of the proper 
genus to which it should be referred. It has so much the 
colour and outline of very luxuriant specimens of Laurmcm 
pinnatifiday that I venture to place it in the same genus, 
although its substance is as thin and membranous as the 
frond of Bhodomema bifiday or of Thamnophora MertemiL 
Had the apices been acutey and the colour less purple, I 
should probably have placed it in Thamnophora, The fruit, 
when discovered, will decide the question. Mr. Gunn’s 
specimen, which is broken at base, and may be only a 
branch, measures 8 inches in length, and, taking the expan- 
sion of its branches, 7 inches across i the breadth of the 
frond being half an inch in the widest, and more than a 
quarter in the narrowest place. There is neither midrib nor 
thickening 4n the middle, the whole is a thin membrane® 
The stem is undivided 5 its lower half furnished with short, 
closely set, alternate, bluntly toothed pinnae about half an 
inch long ; its upper half bears long pinnae 3 inches long, 
which are again pinnatifid, the pinnules bluntly toothed, and 
the teeth themselves bluntly cleft at the apex. All the apices 

2 K 2 
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and axils are blunt. Colour a pale purplish redj greenish in 
the lower part, exactly resembling that of L, pinnatifida* 

18. Laurencia temissima^ Grey. (Fucus tenuis simus^ Turn^ 

/. 100.) 

George Town, V. D. L., R. Gm% Esq.^n. 1296, 1319~ 
and part of 1288 (specimens in decay). 

19. Laurencia dasyphylla^ Grev. (Fucus dasyphyllus^ Turn. 

t22.) 

George Town, V, D. L., R. GunUy Esq.^ n. 1281. — Colour 
much darker than usual, deep purple. 

20. Laurencia obtnsa^ Lamour, (Fucus obtusus, Turn. t. 21.) 
George Town, V, D. L., R, Gunn^ Esg.y n. 1288, in part. 

21. Laurencia botryoidesy Gaill. (Fucus botryoides, Turn. 

L 178 .) 

George Town, V. D. L., R. Gunn^ Esq.y n. 1286. 

22. Chylocladia Grey. (Fucus kaliformis, Turn. 

L 29.) 

George Town, Y. D. L,, R. Gunuy Esq,^ n. 1323. 

23. Chylocladia Harr., M.S.S. 

George Town, V. D. L., R. Gunn^ Esq.y n, 12,95. — Two 
imperfect and half decomposed specimens of a fine Chylo- 
cladiay probably new, but too closely allied to (7. articulata 
for me to venture to describe it without more perfect speci- 
mens. The substance is far more gelatinous than in (7. ar- 
timlatay and the size, unless we compare it with the gigantic 
state figured by Turner, is much greater. The length of the 
lowermost constrictions is, in one specimen, an inch and in 
the other inches. It appears to decompose rapidly in 
fresh water, throwing off its ultimate ramuli as a Starfish 
does its rays. The frond is irregularly dichotomous, with 
very patent axils, constricted at the branching; the upper 
divisions umbellate, 4-5 new branches springing. from the 
top of an old one, and these from their apices giving birth 
to saccate clavate ramuli. 

Tribe 3. Sph^rococcoideje, J, Ag. 

24. Mj'prie^ musciformisy y. Valentimy Harv. in Hook, Jouru. 
Bot. 1,^, 153. — Fucus Valentiee, Turn. t. 78. 
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:Geotge Town, V,, D. R. Gurm^ Esg.^ n. 1314.— This 
specimen bears spheerospores in the patent ramnli. 

25. GracildLiia Uckenoides ? (Fucus lichenoides^, Turn. t. 118 ?) 
George Town^ V, D. L.j R. Gunn^ Esq.^ n. 1292.— Either 

G. lichenoides or a species very closely resembling it. The 
specimen produces irregular wartlike neraatliecia. 

26. Spheerococcus australis, Harv. ; caule brevi, canioso^ 
cylindricOj mox cuneato et in frond e lineari, compresso- 
plan ^5 membranaceS^ coccinea, ecostat^ abeunte ; fronde 
decomposito-dichotomi ; segmentis circ urns crip tione fla- 
belliforraibus, ramulis dichotomy multifidis sensim angus- 
tioribus distichis patentibus pinnatis ; asillis rotundatis 
obtusissimis ; apicibus acutis^ laceratis ; coccidiis acutis 
demum tuberculatis ad apices ramulorum sessilibus. 

George Town^ V, D. L.^ R. Gunn, Esq., n. 1279: — also 

abundantly in the collection of 1840. Root scutate. Stem 
as thick as a sparrow’s quilb cylindrical, cartilaginous, about 
a quarter of an inch in length, expanding thence, from a 
cuneate thickened apex, into a frond 4-12 inches long or 
probably more, which divides in an irregularly dichotomous 
manner into a few principal segments which preserve a 
nearly equal breadth of from 1-2 lines (in different speci- 
mens), and produce along their margins in a manner some- 
times alternately pinnate, sometimes alternately geminate 
secund, or imperfectly dichotomous, lesser distichous seg-- 
ments half the breadth of those from which they spring, 
which either at once divide into dichotomously multifid 
ramuli gradually narrower, or are themselves pinnated with 
such multifid ramuli. These multifid ramuli, and even the 
major segments, preserve a tolerably defined flabellate out- 
line.— Such is the common state of the more regular speci- 
mens, but others occur which are cleft in a manner so ex- 
ceedingly irregular, between pinnate and dichotomous, that 
it is impossible to convey in words any idea of the branch- 
ing. One character, however, runs through all the varieties, 
namely : every axil, from the greatest to the least, is remark- 
ably rounded and large ; and in the more finely divided or 
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upper part of the frond, the segments overlap each other 
above the axils, leaving wide circular spaces like holes in a 
net The apices are all acute; the ultimate ramuli even 
mbulate^ from which circumstance, added to the colour, the 
position of the fruit, and the internal structure of the fronds 
I am induced to place this plant in the restricted genus 
SpJmrococcus (Grev.) rather than in Rkodomenia^ although 
there is no trace of midrib* The internal structure to which 
I allude consists in a number of large intercellular spaces of a 
roundish figure that exist throughout the substance of the 
frond, and give a transverse section of it a honey-combed 
appearance ; while under a pocket lens they impart a netted 
character to the surface of the frond. These air-cells sepa- 
rate the two opposite surfaces so considerably, that we must 
call the frond rather very much compressed^ than truly flat. 
The coccidia are borne only on the ultimate divisions, and 
generally at or near the apices 5 at first they are conical, 
they afterwards become more globose, and finally are tuber- 
culated and very irregular in form. They are of a fleshy 
substance, and contain a favella^ or mass of sporules divided 
into a great number of lesser clusters. The colour is exactly 
that of S. corompifolius^ and the habit is not dissimilar* 
The substance is thinner, yet it scarcely adheres to paper. 

I had at first thought that this plant, which appears to be 
common in V* D. L., might hei Rhodomenia alcicornis^ J. Ag., 
but on reading over his description carefully, I cannot sup- 
pose them the same. The position of the fruit affords an 
obvious difference* 

Tribe 4. DEnESSEBiE.®, J. Ag. 

Nitophyllum Grey, (Fucus punctatus, Turn. 

■A 710 

George Town, V. D. L., i?. Gunn^ Esq.^ n. 1270 (with 
capsules), and n. 1269, 1271 (with granular fruit)* 

28. Nitophyllum, w, ? 

George Town, V, D. L., R. Gunn^ Esq,^ n, 1273 and 1276? 
—The 'specimens- are without- fruit, and therefore I do not- 
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venture to found a species upon them in a genus liable to 
such variations of form. It so closely resembles^ in the 
dichotomous linear frond^ bordered with cilise, some states of 
Rhodomenia bifida^ that I at first regarded it as that species 5 
but the reticulations of the frond are very much larger^ and 
evidently point to a place in Nitophyllnm. — Mr. Gunn^s 
21, 1282^ is also a Nitophyllnm in a young state, and probably 
new. 

29. Nitophyllum affine, Harv. ; caule brevi, carnoso, mox in 
fronde latissime flabelliformi, lacerate, enervos^, membra- 
nace^, basi subopaca crassa expanso | segraentis sub- 
pinnatifidis, sinubus rotundatis, soris granularum oblongis 
in segmentis ultimis longitudinaliter ordinatis. 

George Town, V. D. L., R. Gtmn^ oi* 1272. — Nearly 
related to N. Gmelini, and strongly resembling the large 
Irish state of that plant, but differing in the position of the 
sori. It rises with an evident stem which soon expands into 
the cuneate dark-coloured base of a flabellate membranous 
frond, 5 inches long and 7 inches wide, veinless, except for 
the fused indication of the stem at the base, thin and deli- 
cate, but probably crisp in a recent state, and only im- 
perfectly adhering to paper. It is deeply inciso-lacerate or 
many lobed, the segments coarsely sinuato-dentate or sub- 
pinnatifid 5 the marginal lobes blunt and shallow. Sori mi- 
nute, oblong or linear, ranged in longitudinal rows across the 
tips of the segments, or scattered over them ; — in our speci- 
men past their prime* 

30. Thamnophora jorocera, J. Ag. in Linncea XV. p» 10« 

George Town, V. D. Gunn^ Esq., I278 in part. — In 

this species, and in T, Merfermi^ Grev. I find an evident fine 
medial line running through the frond and branching off to 
each lacinia. The expression ‘Vfronde ecostata^’ is rather too 
strong. ■ 

31. Thamnophora costatUy J. Ag. m Mrinma XV. p. 10. 
George Town, V. ,,D. L., R. Gunn, Esq., 1278 in part A 

fragment only. 

32. ' Thamnophora angusta, J. Ag. in Linnmu XV. p. 10.' ' ■ ; ' 

, George Town, V. D. L,, R. Gmn, Esq., n. 1304. 
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Tribe 6* CRYPTONEMEiEj J. 

33 * Chrysimema cocdneay Harv. ; fronde compress^ (?)^ 
tubulos^^ coccine^;, circumscriptione pyramidalii caule sub- 
indiviso vel furcato ; ramis alternis v. vagis^ erecto- 
patentibuSj dicbotome pinnatis^ multibdis; axillis sub“ 
acutis 5 ramulis ultimis erectis, basi vix constrictis^ apice 
acutis 3 coccidiis. . . . . . ? granulis triangule divisis in ra- 
mulis ultimis nidulantibus. 

George Town^ V. D. L._, R, Gunn^ Esq., n. 130L — Frond 
(a single specimen only seen) 4 inches higli^ tubular^ with a 
few lax threads running through the centre, apparently com- 
pressed. Stem as thick as bristle^ undivided^, or nearly so, 
beset from near the base to the apex with alternate or spiral 
multifid erecto-patent branches, the lowest longest, the rest 
gradually smaller upwards, all of them divided in a manner 
partly dichotomous, partly pinnate, the branches very erect, 
and the ultimate ramuli elongate and acute, slightly con- 
stricted at base. Colour a fine pinky red. Substance mem- 
branous and tender, but not very gelatinous. Granules im- 
bedded in all the ramuli. This plant has much the habit of 
Gracilaria, but not the structure. 

34. Plalymenia membranacea, Harv. ; fronde plan^, membra- 
nacea, pallide rubr^, lineari, basi cuneata, vage subdicho- 
tomo-pinnatim v. palmatim-fissa 5 segmentis patentibus, e 
margine ramenta lanceolata v. furcato- cuneata emittentibusj 
sphmrosporis (triangule divisis) per totam frondem sparsis* 
George Town, V. D. L., 2?. Gunn,, Esq,, n. — Fronds 

tufted, 3-4 inches high, quite flat and thin, membranaceous, 
cuneate at base, afterwards preserving nearly a uniform 
breadth of one to two lines, or in the largest specimen 
nearly J of an inch, very irregularly divided, more pinnatifid 
than dichotomous, sometimes with several secund segments, 
sometimes palmate, or laciniate,* the axils rounded, and the 
segments widely spreading or divaricated. The margin in 
our specimens emits small ramenta, the youngest of which 
are linear, then lanceolate, and finally forked or palmatifid; 
all attenuated at base. Colour a pale dull red. Substance 
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membrainons. not in the least gelatinous^ and not adhering to 
paper. Fruit : innumerable sphcerospores, divided triangor 
larly, scattered over the whole surface of the fronds dark- 
colouredj solitary^ dot-like^ immersed in the periphery. The 
structure of the frond internally exhibits very lax anasto- 
mosing central filaments ending outwardly in large cellules, 
— The aspect of this species is very much that of Rhodomenia 
sobolifera^ but the structure is very different. 

Tribe 7. Ceramie^, /. Ag. 

35. Ceramium ruhrum^ Ag. (Conferva rubraj, Eng. Bot. 
t. 116‘d.) 

George Town^ V. D. L., R. Gunn^ Esq.y n. 1292 and 1305 
(in part). 

36. Ceramium diaphanum^ Roth. (Conferva diaphana^ Eng. 
Bot. t. 1742). 

George Town, V. D. L., R. Gun% Esq.^ n. 1309, 1310, 
1311, and 1313. 

37. Spyridia filamentosa^ Harv. in Br. FL 2^p. 337. 

George Town, V. D. L., R. Gunuy Esq., n. 1283, 1312, 

1305 ? (but not 1305). — There are two varieties, to the first 
of which, distinguished by scattered setae or ramuli, the 
above numbers belong. This is identical with the Mediter- 
ranean and British Plant. — ^The second variety, or perhaps 
species, may be called — (d. verticillata^ n. 1298, It is re- 
markable for having the setae regularly whorled round the 
branches, and much denser than in var. a. 

38. Spyridia? pelliicida, Harv . 3 frondibus e basi conimuni 
lata stuposa ortis, tenuibus, pellucidis, monosiphoniis, 
articulatis, roseis, vage sub-dichotome ramosissimis : ramis 
ad quodque geniculum ramulis brevissimis subulatis op- 
positis V. verticillatis ornatis j articulis diametro sesqui- 
V. subduplo longioribus. 

George Town V. D. L., R. Gunn^ Esq.^ 1305 : also in the 
collection of 1840 . — Fronds 5-6 inches long, as thick as those 
of Ceramium rubrum^ several growing from the same shaggy 
base, and often matted together below, much and irregularly 
VOL. Ill, 2 L 
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divided on a dichotomous type, the lesser branches generally 
alternate, straight; the apices not hooked in. Every part of 
the stem is clearly jointed, one-tubed and pellucid, but red- 
coloured , and all the larger and smaller branches, and the 
stems to their very base, are furnished at each joint with 
short, awl-shaped, opposite or cruciate ramuli, which are 
jointed like the stem, and more than half its diameter. 
These sufficiently mark the species from any variety of 
C.rubrum^ and seem to indicate an affinity with Spyridia : 
but I am not sure that I am right in referring it to this 
genus, in preference to Ceramium^ with which the structure 
of the frond more nearly agrees. 

39. Griffithsia seiacea ? Ag. 

George Town, V, D. L., R, Giinn^ Esq»^ n. 1290, 1302. — 
These specimens are not in fruit, and have not been suffi- 
ciently displayed to show the ramification; n. 1302, as well as 
it can be examined, seems identical with the European form ; 
n, 1290 is smaller, more slender, and may be different. 

40. Griffithsia Harv. ; fronde latissime flabel-" 

lat^, petioiatS., multoties dichotomy ; axillis inferioribus 
paten tissimis, superioribus acutis ; articulis inferioribus 
cylindricis, diametro 4-5 plo longioribus : superioribus ellip- 
ticis geniculis maxiine contractis; ultimis moniliformibus, 
attenuatis. 

George Town, V. D, L., i2. Gunn^ Esq,^ n. 1294. — A large 
species, 6 inches long, by 7 inches wide, twelve or fourteen 
times dichotomous. The lowxr axils very patent, the upper 
equally acute and close. Joints in the patent portion of the 
frond cylindrical, 4-5 times longer than broad; in the erect 
or upper portion strongly contracted at the genicula, swollen 
in their middle, and thrice as long as broad; those of the 
ultimate divisions, which taper to a very fine point, resolved 
into a string of elliptical beads. Colour a fine blood red. 
Substance lubricous, but less gelatinous than in (?, coraUina^ 
to which this species is very closely allied, 

41. Wrangelia plumosay Harv. ; caule nodoso, articulato, 
frondem percurrente, tripinnato ; pinnis pinnulisque 
iiodoso-articulatis ; nodis omnibus ramulis verticillati 
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teniiissimis brevissimis dicliotomis dens& vestitis; favellis 
terminalibus^ vix involucratis^ densissime ramulis hirti- 
formibus velatis ; articulis ramomm diametro 4-plo longi- 
oribns^ striatis. 

George Town^ V. D. L.;, R» Gunn^ Esq,y 1285^ 1315,— 
Fronds 6 inches long or more ; stems robust, nearly half a 
line in diameter at the base, gradually attenuated upwards, 
undivided, or breaking near the base into a few principal 
stems, erect, closely set with alternate branches, -which are 
themselves twice pinnate : the whole frond is therefore thrice 
divided in a pinnate manner, and luxuriant specimens even 
still more decompounded. The main stem and branches are 
all evidently jointed, the joints 3-4 diameters asunder, swol- 
len, or knobby, and each densely clothed with minute, almost 
fibrilliform, dichotomous and gelatinous ramuli, which in the 
old parts are sometimes worn do-wn into hairjmess. In the 
young parts, and especially in the pinnules, which they en- 
tirely invest, they are lengthened, though never exceeding 
half a line, and much divided dichotomously. The spimros- 
pores (or capsules) are large, dark red, and abundantly scat- 
tered among these ramuli. The favellm are borne on the 
tips of the branches \ they are sphserical and densely tomen- 
tose ; — but the specimen which produces them is very much 
battered, which is perhaps the cause of the seeming absence 
of involucre. Colour dark grey, fading in fresh water, and 
slightly staining paper pink. Substance tender and gelatin ous. 
42. Callithamnion ? comosuni^ Harv. ; caule elongate, tenui, 
crinito, frondem percurrente, ramosissimo^ ramis sensim 
attenuatis multoties pinnatis, oppositis vel smpissime 
ahortu alternis vel secundis (ramo abortive ad ramulum 
minutum mutato), nodoso-articulatis, nodis fills niimitis 
verticillatis hirtis; pinnulis penultimis emteris siniilibus, 
ab quoque nodo duos ramulos oppositos emittentibus ; 
ramulis byssoideis, tenuissimis, alterne v. seciinde divisis, 
apicibus elongads, erectis j sphserosporis pedicellatis, ovali- 
bus. . 

George Town, V, D. L., Gunn^ n« 1307, ^^id 1303 

2 n 2 , 
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in pai't. — Frond 6-8 inches high, setaceous beloWj exces- 
sively branched in. a regularly pinnate manner^ each succes- 
sive pinnation being more slender than the last^ till at the 
fifth or sixth the diameter is reduced to that byssoid fineness 
that requires a strong magnifying power to see it clearly* 
The scheme of branching is obviously by opposite patent 
branches or pinnae, repeated over and over again 3 but from 
some cause it happens that in by far the greater number of 
cases in the earlier development of the frond^ one of these 
branches is either very much shorter than the other^ or is 
reduced to a mere rudiment^ or even altogether wanting ; 
though its place is usually found occupied by a small ramiilus* 
The main branches, and their divisions therefore are fre- 
quently alternate. The structure of the stem is peculiar, and 
something at variance with the genus, while it shows a transi- 
tion to Crouania or Dudresnaia. It is composed of a bundle 
of fine longitudinal threads, glued together, and as if knotted 
or more firmly combined together at each joint or node from 
which the branches issue. In old parts it is wholly covered 
with short hair-like ramelli, but in younger parts these are 
confined to the nodes, wdiich are 2 or 8 diameters apart from 
each other. This nodose structure is found in all the di- 
visions till we come to the last where the frond is reduced to 
a byssoid fineness and a single tube. The last or extreme 
nodose-'pinnules, besides the hair-like ramelli that clothe the 
nodes, throw out at each node a pair of opposite slender 
byssoid pinnulated ramuli, whose pinnules are either alter- 
nate or secund, erecto-patent, and bear along their upper 
face, from joint to joint, a row of pedicels, each of which 
supports a sphssrospore. Joints of the ramuli 4 times longer 
than broad. Colour a fine rosy red, not soon changing in 
fresh water, and well preserved in drying. Substance very 
tender and lubricous.— A noble species, and not likely to be 
confounded wdth any other. 

43. C alii til amnion Harv. ; caule elongato, frondem 

percurrente, tenui, basi opaco, subsetoso, e fibris coiisd- 
tiito, in parte superiore articulato glabro; fronde latissima, 
pluries pinnata, divisionibus omnibus alternis ; ramis pri- 
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mariis tripinnatis^ articulatis^ pellucidis, glabris i pinnis 
similibus sed tenuioribus ; pinnulls penaitimis (vel ^2}lu- 
mulis) paten tibus, tenuibus, flexuosis^ simpliciter pinnatis ; 
articulis diaraetro 3-4-pio longioribas 5 spbcerosporis mi- 
nutissimis, sphcericis, breve pedicellatis basin versus pin- 
nellarum ultimarum secundis, 

George Town, V. D. L., R. Gwm^ n. 1308. — Stem 
5-6 inches long, or more, setaceous below, gradually at- 
tenuated upwards, continued throughout the broadly ovate, 
excessively pinnated frond, opake and subsetose below, pel- 
lucid and naked above ; all the divisions alternate. Main 
branches very patent or horizontal, 2-3 inches long, about 
half the diameter of the stem, pellucid and jointed ; the 
joints 4-5 times longer than broad, triply pinnate, the pinnae 
resembling the main rachis. Pinnules and their divisions 
very slender and patent, filiform, blunt. Colour a fine rose 
red, without any gloss when dry. Substance membranaceous, 
not very gelatinous. Sphserospores exceedingly minute, 
secund along the ultimate ramuli near their bases, 4-5 on 
each ramulus, sphcerical, on short stalks, 

44. Callithamnion Ag. 

George Town, V. D. L., R. Gunn, These specimens 

do not materially differ from the more slender British states 
of this variable, but easily recognised species, and are equally 
distinguished by the darkened tips of the branches, caused 
by the crowding of the ramuli about them. 

SEEIES IL MELANOSPERME/E ob FUCOIDE.E. 

Tribe 8. SponocHNOiDEiE, Grev. 

45. Sporochnus radiciformis, Kg, radiciformis, K/rw. 

189.) ■ ■■ 

George Town, V. D.. L., 72. Gunny Esq,, 1284, 1293. 

Tribe 9. DiCTYOTEiE, Grev. 

46. Stilophora australis, fronde cartilaginea, filiformi, 

alterne bi-tripinnatim ramosa; ramis primariis eiongatis, 
indivisis ; secundariis tertiariisque laxe insertis, simplicis- 
siniis, strictis, acutis, basi attenuatis ; verrucis ellipticis, 
sparsis. 
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George Town^ V. D. L.^ R. Gunn, Esq,^ ii. 1318 ?— A single 
imperfect specimen marked with a query is all tliat I have 
seen (n, 1318 is PoL cancellata)^ but this Is sufficient to es- 
tablish a perfectly distinct new species. This specimen^ 
which consists of the upper portion of a frond^ is 6 inches 
long;, and half a line in diameter, solid, cartilaginous, with a 
percurrent stem, much branched alternately 5 the branches 
and their divisions not strictly distichous, though nearly so. 
Branches long, simple, patent, alternate or second, laxly set 
with alternate elongated simple ramuli, which bear a third 
and probably occasionally a fourth series similar to them- 
selves. All the ramuli more or less tapering at base, and 
very acute, or acuminate at the apices. Warts of fructifica- 
tion rather laxly scattered over the branches and ramuli, 
depressed, exactly elliptical. Colour olive green. 

SERIES III.— CHLOROSPERMEJ3 OB 
ZOOSPERMEiE. 

Tribe 10. UnvACEiE, Ag. 

47. Ulva latissima^ L. 

George Town, V. D. L., R. Gunn^ b. 1275. 

48. Enteromorpha compressa^ Grev. 

George Town, V. D. L., R. Gunn^ Esq.^ n. 1239. 


Hepaticja ANTARCTiC-as ; being cliaracterB and brief des^ 
criptions of the HEPATiCiE discovered in the southern 
circumpolar regions during the Voyage of Discovery 
Ships Erebus and Terror; by Dr. J. D, Hooker, and 
Db, Thomas Taylob. 

{Continued from page 4 l00.) 

IL— Species OF the, Falkland Islands, Cape Horn 
AND OF Kerguelen’s Land. 

{Where a species occurs, which has before been described 
among the plants of CampbelFs Island and of Lord Auck- 
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land^s groups it has not been thought necessary to repeat the 
descriptions.) 

(Gymnomitrionj 

J. physocaula^ n. sp. ; caule disperse erecto filiformi ramoso 
celluloso-tumente; ramis apice incrassatis^ foliis imbricatis 
distichis erectis ovatis bipartitis seginentis lanceolatis^ 
integerrimis. 

Hab, On Jung, densi/olia^ Hook._, Hermite Island, Cape 
Horn, 

Stems nearly two inches long^ very slender; shoots pale 
olive-green^ sometimes reddish-brown, bending. Leaves 
closely imbricated and adpressed to the stem, tumid, hence 
the shoots to the naked eye resemble those of certain Piero-- 
gonia ; with two, three or four erect branches issuing often 
from the same point, the tegument of the stem has large 
whitish cellules. Leaves with entire segments, which 
have an irregular outline. No stipules present. This 
species has an affinity to Jung, concinnata^ (Lightf.) It is, 
however, by no means tufted, the shoots are more slender 
and flexible, the leaves have lanceolate segments and the 
stems are cellulose in a peculiar manner. 

(Gottschea, JSfees,) 

2. J. lamellatay Hooker. 3Iiisci EwoL t. 49. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 

3, J. splachnophylla^n. subdisperso procumbente 

subsimplici squamoso, foliis imbricatis erecto-patentibus, 
lobo ventral! oblongo-ovato, dorsal! semi-ovato siibeequali, 

f utroque carnoso, apice serruiato, margine iocurvo, ala 
lineari integerrima. 

Hab. Cape Horn and Straits of Magalhaen, Mr. Menzies. 

Shoots two inches long, nearly one fousith of an inch wide, 
of a sordid whitish-olive colour. Leaves thick, carnose, 
easily broken at the margins, the two lobes set at an acute 
angle within which the back of the next upper leaf is re- 
ceived. Beneath, the stem is furnished with roots matted 
together, among which appear a few scattered subrotund 
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Scales, jagged at their summits. The margins of both, lobes^ 
as well as of the wing beneath^ are slightly incurved. 

This species differs remarkably from the rest of the GotU 
schem of Nees^ by its carnose structure. 

4. J, pachyla^ n. sp. ; caule csespitoso erecto subramoso 
apice incurvo 5 foliis imbricatis erecto-patentibus lobis 
ovato-oblongis acuminatisj dorsali apice incurvo integer- 
rimOj ven trail horizontali margine anteriore dentate apice 
subincurvo^ stipulis majoribus ovato-acuminatis bifidis^ 
segmentis lanceolatis. 

Hab. On exposed moist banks^ Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 

Roots, as in all this tribe, simple, thick, purple. Tufts 
loose, reddish dark-brown. Stems two inches high, erect. 
Shoots thick, slightly incurved at their tops. Leaves closely 
imbricated, their lobes joining by about one fourth of their 
length, placed at an acute angle one on the other and in the 
angle receiving the duplicature of the leaf next above ; their 
margins are uneven and the anterior part of the lower has 
three or four large teeth with a deep sinus between them. The 
stipules often have their segments unequal, entire hut with 
an uneven outline. 

This species is more nearly related to the preceding than 
to any other Gottschea of Nees : it is distinguished by its 
smaller size, its shorter leaves, their lobes with a shorter 
commissure, its stems less compressed and by having the 
margin of the lower lobe dentate. 

5. X laminigera^ n. sp. ; caule ceespitoso erecto ramoso com- 
presso, foliis imbricatis patentibus ciliatis, lobo ventrali 
lanceolato basi bilobo, dorsal! semicor date, utroque cristas 
dentatas lineares undulatas ferente, ut et stipulis majori- 
bus rotundatis quadrifidis ciliatis, calyce terminal! oblongo 
compresso, cristas dentatas undulatas ferente, ore laciniato 
cilia to. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 

Tufts loose, very pale tawny-green above, brownish be- 
neath. Stems three inches high, the branches erect, fasti- 
giate. The leaves bear toothed and waved crests that fre- 
quently terminate at eitlierend without reaching the margins. 
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Stipules large, their segments with recurved margins, they 
bear crests at their bases. The calyx likewise bearing crests, 
is paler than the leaves, Pedicel about one inch long. Cap- 
sule cylindricaL 

This resembles Jung, lamellata Hook., the crests on the 
leaves, however, are more regular, and, the stipules simply 
bifid. A variety of the pi'esent plant, collected in the same 
locality, is diminutive, its stems not exceeding one inch in 
height, 

(Plagiochila, Nees et Mont.) 

6. /. ansata^ n, sp. ; caule subcmspitoso adscendente eloii- 
gato subramoso, foliis imbricatis erectis adpressis secundis 
rotundatis hinc basi decurrentibus integerrimis. 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 

Tufts loose, dusky pale-brown. Stems ascending through 
tufts of Musciy in the instance before us of Dicranum Bii-- 
lardieri (Schwaeg,), flexuose, weak, scarcely branched. 
Leaves thin, entire, circular, but the posterior margin ter- 
minating in a decurrent process, resembling a handle, whence 
the trivial name, the leaves are erect and the two series ad- 
pressed, hence they are necessarily horaomallous ; their 
anterior margin is slightly recurved. 

This has the habit of Jung, conjugata Hook., but the 
stems are far more elongated, the leaves quite entire and by 
no means united in opposite pairs at their bases. 

7* J. undformis^ n. sp.j caule cmspitoso erecto subsimplici 
apice uncinato, foliis imbricatis erectis secundis adpressis 
ovato-rotundatis, margine mferiori gibbosis, denticulatis, 
superiori incurvis basi subnervosis. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 

Tufts a few inches wide, reddish-brown. Stems half an 
inch high, hooked at the tops. Leaves increasing in size 
towards the top, homomallous, compressed, much imbri- 
cated, their upper margin incurved with a tumid fold, the 
lower bulging out and denticulate; the cells are minute and 
condensed, except at the middle of the base where they are 
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large and reddish-brown and so assume the appearance of a 
short wide nerve. 

The present is related to Jung. hisermliSf L. et L: from 
Van Diemen^s Land. It is^ however, not above one fourth 
the size, has more minute denticulations to the leaves, which 
are widely ovate, not round and decurrent at the anterior 
margin, besides the stems are not strikingly flexuose as in 
that species, 

8. X duricauliSy n. sp. ; caule laxe CcCspitoso erecto ramoso, 
foliis subimbricatis patentibus semicordatis subclecurren- 
tibus basi postica ventricosa, margine inferiori recurvo 
utroque denticulate. 

Hab, Common in woods, Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 

In loose tufts, of a pale but dusky olive-green. Stems 
four inches high, irregularly branched ; shoots when moist 
subcompressed. Leaves but little imbricated, the ventri- 
cose portions of the opposite pairs meet behind and form a 
crest 3 the inferior margin is recurved with a round fold, the 
superior is rather incurved behind the stem ^ allround, the 
leaves are minutely denticulate, the leaves are one eighth 
of an inch long. The perigonium is a short terminal spike. 
This approaches very near to Plagiochila jlaccida (Lind.) 
from St, Vincentes wdiich has almost an equally hard and 
ligneous stem, but may be known by the greater breadth of 
the branches and leaves, by its more compound ramification 
and by the more minute denticulations of the leaves. 

9. J. n. sp. 5 caule csespit os o erecto apice incurvo 

basi ramoso, foliis subimbricatis erecto-patentibus siccitate 
seeundis madore subdistichis ex angusta basi obovato- 
rotundatis, margine superior! incurvo integerrimo, inferiori 
planiusculo dentate. 

Hab., Cape Horn. 

Tufts rather loose, of a diluted olive-green. Stems two 
inches high, dividing often at the base, into two or three 
branches; the tops round, flattened and curved. Leaves, 
when moistened, although still somewhat secund, yet spread- 
ing from the stem, somewhat recurved at their tops, loosely 
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imbricated 5 their bases are remarkably small^ the denticu- 
latioii of the inferior margin considerable. 

This is exceedingly near in characters to onr Jimg^ unct^ 
but is a taller plant, the leaves less imbricated, and 
less s^iind. When moistened, their bases are much narrower 
and the stems are far paler. 

10. J. uncialis^ n. sp. ; caule csespitoso erecto ramoso, foliis 
subimbricatis erecto-patentibus concavis late ovalibus, 
margine inferior! subrecurvo dentato, superior! integerrimo, 
calyce terminal! late obovato sub truncate, ore dentato 
ciliato. 

Has. Cape Horn. 

Tufts wide, pale yellowish-green. Stems scarcely one 
inch high, the fruit-bearing shoots subfastigiate. Leaves by 
no means decurrent, the perichsetial half as long as the calyx. 
This is roundly truncate, compressed above before flowering, 
and has a more extended slit on one side. Capsule oblongo- 
sphaerical, scarcely exserted. Perigonia are short spikes 
occurring in the course of the shoots. 

In habit the present approaches the African Plagiocliila 
sarmeniosa of Lindenberg, but in character is nearer to our 
J. aculeata. The former has larger and more rotund leaves j 
its fructification is unknown, the latter is a much larger 
plant, its leaves have a narrower base and their superior 
margin recurved with a larger fold, their denticulation is 
coarser, their calyx shorter, scarcely exceeding the top of the 
perichfetial leaves and above all, although our plant is far 
smaller, the cellules of the leaves are considerably larger. 

11. /. mimtulay n. sp. ^ caule brevissimo ceespitoso erecto 
ramoso, foliis arete imbricatis erectis compressis rotundatis 
concaviusculis, margine anteriore decurrente, supremis 
majoribus denticulatis. 

Hab. Kerguelen^s Island. 

Tufts wide, blackish green. Stems erect, rather thick; 
shoots scarcely one tenth of an inch high, having from four 
to six pairs of leaves. Lower leaves minute, scarcely wider 
than the stem, the upper crowded and compressed into a 
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head three or four times wider than the inferior part of the 
shoot; the lower leaves are nearly entire^ the upper crenu- 
lato-dentate with very minute teeth ; the structure of the 
leaves is thick and dense, the cells of the margin conspicuous, 
of the rest indistinct. * 

This is more minute than the Plagiochila pusilla 
Las not its curved stems, the number of leaves is much fewer 
on each shoot, and it is decidedly distinguished by the an- 
terior margin of the leaves being decurrent. 

12. J. heterodofita^ n. sp. ; caule ceespitoso erecto ramoso, 
ramis erectis subfasciculatis, foliis erecto-patentibus im- 
bricatis obovatis, margine superior! decurrente, inferiori 
apice emarginato-bidentato, cseterurn ineequaliter denticu- 
lato, calyce terminali foliis pericheetialibus minore ovali- 
rotundato dentato-ciliato. 

Hab. KergueWs Island. 

Tufts wide, dusky olive-green. Stems nearly two inches 
high, irregularly branched. Leaves rather closely imbricated, 
obovate-rotundate or very wide at the tops, their denticula- 
tions unequal ; in some leaves the emargination into two lobes 
is sufficiently evident and in all there is some trace of it. 
Calyx shorter than the perichaetium, with a rounded, bila- 
biate, minutely ciliated top. 

From Plagiochila sciopMla (Lind.), of Nepal, which, like- 
wise, has emarginato-dentate leaves, the present may be 
known by its smaller size, its erect growth, its leaves closely 
imbricated and their margins supplied with more teeth; 
besides perigonia are observed in the antarctic species, and 
are short, terminal, narrow spikes, with minute, erect, im- 
bricated bidentate leaves, whose tops are somewhat squar- 
rose. 

( J ungermannia, L. et Auct,) 

13. J, coloraia^ Lehm. in Linnma IV. p. 366. 

Hab, Falkland Islands, Cape Horn and Kerguelen’s Island® 

14. /. dgssacea, Roth,, Cat, Bot. II. p. 158. 

Hab, Falkland Islands. 
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15. J. bkuspidata, L, PI. II. p. 1589. 

Has. Falkland Islands. 

16. J. rigens^ n. sp.; caule ceespitoso erecto siibramoso, foliis 
imbricatis secundis concavis ovatis bifidis^ segmentis in- 
curvis lanceolatis integerrimis^ stipulis ovatis bifidis, seg- 
mentis subulatis incur vis integerrimis. 

Hab. Falkland Islands, 

Tufts minute^ pale yellowish- olive. Stems scarcely two 
lines long, nearly simple. Leaves diminishing in size towards 
the top of the stem, imbricated and their tops incurved so as 
to give to the shoot a moniliform appearance. Stipules large 
in proportion to the size of the plant, split down nearly to 
the base. 

This species is analogous to the European Jung. Francisci 
Hook,, but is more minute, has leaves more concave, with 
a deeper sinus and has stipules with subulate and elongated 
incurved segments, 

17* J^vascnlosa^ n. sp.; caule ceespitoso procumbente sub* 
ramoso, foliis imbricatis erectis secundis tenuibus ex lata 
decurrente basi rotundato-quadratis, margine integerrimo 
subsinuoso, stipulis majoribus concavis ovatis bifidis, seg- 
mentis lanceolatis integerrimis. 

Hab, Falkland Islands. 

Patches several inches wide, blackish-green. Stems two 
inches long, sparingly branched. Leaves rather loosely im- 
bricated, their margins often indexed, anteriorly somewhat 
gibbous, posteriorly decurrent, entire yet with an irregular 
outline 5 the leaves are very thin and their cells large. The 
stipules are very conspicuous, embrace the stem and have 
two broadly lanceolate segments. 

It is difficult to say if the present should be arranged 
among the Lophocolem or the Jungermannim oi Nees. 

The leaves are too entire for the former tribe. The present 
species has the air of Jmg, cordifolia Hook., from which 
the presence of its conspicuous stipules at once distinguishes 
it' 
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18, X erinacea^ n. sp. i caule csespitoso erecto ramosOj raniis 
erecto-patentibusj foliis imbricatis patentibus^ lobo iiife- 
riori oblongo^ superiorivix connato ovato adpresso^ iitroqiie 
ciliatO; apice obtuso minute emarginato, stipulis majoribus 
rotundatis apice emarginato-bifidis ciliatis» 

Hab, Falkland Islands, 

Tufts loose, wide^ pale olive-green. Stems two inches high^ 
much branched, branches subfastigiate. Leaves scarcely 
imbricated, yet the margin of one a little overlapping the 
margin of the next anterior; they are bifid at the top with 
a shallow round sinus ; their cilise are large at the base but 
terminating in a series of simple cells at their tops where 
they consequently appear articulated. Their structure is 
widely cellular and their substance very thin. Stipules 
rotund, ciliated all round, distinctly bifid. 

The present is allied to our Jung, diplophylla from Lord 
Auckland’s group y the fructification of both is unknown; 
together they seem to form as natural a genus as any lately 
proposed, they coincide with Scapania of Nees, but have the 
singularity of being furnished with conspicuous stipules. 
From Jung, diplophylla the present is readily distinguished 
by the short connexion, if any, between the upper and lower 
lobes of the leaves, by their emarginate tops, by the more 
considerable and frequent ciliation of their margins and 
by the stipule being more rounded and less deeply di- 
vided. 

19, X humedata^ n. sp.; caule laxfe cmspitoso erecto ramoso, 
foliis subapproximatis tenuibus erecto-patentibus basi am- 
plexaiitibus ovato-rotundatis emarginatis, segmentis obtu- 
siusculis subdivaricatis integerrimis. 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 

Tufts loose, wide, blackish-brown below, pale dusky olive- 
green above, branches few, erect. Leaves alternate, rather 
distant, clasping the stem at their bases, very widely oblong, 
bifid with an obtuse sinus reaching down for one third of the 
length of the leaf. 
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In its apparently wet place of growth^ erect posture^ and 
general shape of the leaf^ this agrees with the British 
Lyon% Tayl.;, differing^ however^ by the paler green colour of 
the young shoots^ by the thinner leaveS;, by their min \iter 
cells^ their bases clasping the stems and by their deeper 
emargination. 

20. J. tubulata^Ti. caule laxe cfespitoso procumbente 
subramoso^ foliis laxis erectiusculis oblongis bifidis segmentis 
acutis apiculatis^ calyce terminal! ex angusta elongata tiibu- 
lata basi oblongo^ ore plicato minutissime dentato^ foliorum 
pericheetialium segmentis lanceolatis integerrimis. 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 

Stems in loose pale-green tufts^ scarcely half an inch long^ 
nearly simple^ bearing, as in J. bicuspidata (L.), some flagel- 
liform naked shoots. Leaves whitish-green, pellucid, erect, 
embracing the stems, concave at their bases, divided by an 
acute sinus into two lanceolate segments, each terminated 
by a minute apiculus. Calyces white conspicuous tubes, 
with swollen tops, where they are wrinkled, and at the mouth 
most minutely toothed. Perichaetial leaves erect, their seg- 
ments narrow and quite entire. Capsule oblong. Seeds 
numerous, yellowish-brown, subangulate. Elateres with a 
double helix. 

This greatly resembles the European J. bicuspidata (L.) ; 
from which it may be certainly distinguished by the shorter 
capsules, the entire perichaetial leaves, the more elongated 
calyces, and minuter cells of the leaves. The calyces are 
always terminal, which likewise sometimes happens in 
J. bicuspidata Ijn 

21. J, cams^nna^n* sp.; caule lax^ ceespitoso erecto sub- 
ramoso, surculis incrassatis, foliis imbricatis erectis adpres- 
sis rotundatis integerrimis, margin e subrecurvis, stipulis 
majoribus rotundato-oblongis concavis integerrirois. 

Hab." Falkland Islands. ■ ■ 

■ ■ In loose tufts, in watery places, brownish-black. Stems 
two inches high, sparingly branched, the branches erecL 
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Leaves/ when dry, mucli recurved, when moistened standing 
erect and adpressed, but still with their margins somewhat 
recurved j this structure, however, is most remarkable in 
the imbricated stipules, which, becoming a concave series, 
give to the back of the shoot an appearance of having been 
scooped out. 

There is no European or Antarctic Jungermamia to which 
we can compare the present. 

22, J, palustris^ n. sp.; caule disperse erecto elongato 
ramoso, foliis subimbricatis patentibus tenuissimis scariosis 
rotundatis concavissimis, margine incurvis, medio plica lon- 
gitudinal! obtusa notatis integerrimis, stipulis ovalibus con- 
vexis xntegerrirais majoribus, 

Hab, In watery places ; Cape Horn* 

Stems ascending up among oihQX Jungermamice, growing 
in water, scattered, about three inches high, the branches 
erect. Leaves tumidr variously bent at the margins, some- 
times recurved, but more commonly incurved, having a 
remarkable longitudinal obtuse fold in the middle. Stipules 
almost imbricated, very convex. 

The leaves of our plant have more resemblance to those of 
Bypnum cochlearifolium (Schwaeg.) than to those of any 
known Jungermannia* 

23, J. fulvella, n. sp. j caule implexo procumbente ramoso, 
foliis imbricatis ereetis concavis, caulinis obovato-rotundatis, 
margine subdentatis incurvis ramosis minoribus rotundatis 
arctius imbricatis dentatis, stipulis rotundis concavis subin- 
tegerrimis. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 

Patches more than three inches wide, pale tawny. Stems 
about one inch long, repeatedly and irregularly branched, 
the shoots slender. The stem-leaves are more loosely im- 
bricated and have a wider base, with their margin more 
incurved and the denticulation more irregular than occurs 
on the branches. So, likewise, the stipules on the stems are 
larger, more oblong and more frequently notched. There 
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are no flagelliform shoots, and from the irregular number of 
the minute teeth of the leaves, this species can scarcely be 
referred to of Nees. 

24. /, madida^ n. sp. ; caule ceespitoso erecto-ramoso, ramis 
erectis fastigiatis, foliis lax^ imbricatis paten tibus amplexi- 
caulibus concavis ovato-rotundatis bifidis, segmentis acutis 
incurvis subintegerrimis, stipulis majoribus late ovatis bifidis 
subintegerrimis, calyce cylindraceo subincurvo apice den- 
tate. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 

Tufts loose, several inches wide, dull green when growing 
ill water, rufescent in dry situations. Stems 2 inches high. 
Leaves scarcely imbricated, bifid for one-third of their 
length, a few of them exhibiting one or at most two minute 
teeth on the posterior margin ; their structure is minutely 
cellular. The stipules are nearly as large as the leaves, round, 
bifid, the segments sub dentate. Calyx long, rather acumi- 
nated. Capsule cylindrical. 

This species is larger and greener when growing in water, 
the leaves are more entire in dry situations. It is closely 
allied to /, serrulata (Swartz), ditfering by the less imbricated 
leaves, whose cells are much more minute, by the few serra- 
tures of the margins of the leaves, by the stipules and leaves 
being shorter, and by the more elongated calyx. 

25. J. (Bquata^ n. sp.j caule implexo procumbente subra- 
moso flexuoso, foliis imbricatis erectis oppositis rotundatis, 
margine incurvis integerrimis, basi connatis, stipula ovat& 
bifidh conjunctis. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 

Patches small, growing among mosses, reddish-brown. 
Stems about one inch long, variously but sparingly branched, 
bent back. Leaves closely imbricated, oblongo-rotundate, 
somewhat convex and tumid when moist from their margins 
becoming incurved ; they are exactly opposite, being slightly 
connected in front at the base, but joined together behind by 
the intervention of the stipule, which is ovate and bifid with 
two subulato-setaceous short segments. 

VOL, III, 
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This species reminds one^ in the figure of its leaves and 
tlieir connexion in front, of Jun^, Branldana Nees; this 
however is destitute of stipules, 

26. /. otiphylia^ ii. sp.; caule aggregate elongate erecto 
subramoso debili, foliis imbricatis flaccidis tenuissimis erecto- 
pateiitibus elongato-reniformibus margine recurvis integerri- 
inis, stipulis majoribus concavis rotundatis emarginatis, 

Hab. Alpine bogs, Hermite Island, Cape Horn, 

Tufts loose, dusky whitish-olive. Stems 3 inches high, 
sparingly branched, the branches erect. Leaves very thin and 
flaccid, easily retaining any position in water in which they 
may have been placed, oblong, but before joining the stem 
above and below rounded like the human ear. Stipules 
large, subimbrioated, their margins incurved, their tops emar- 
ginate with a very obtuse and shallow notch. 

The present approaches our /. palustris from the same 
country, and from similar situations 5 but the leaves have not 
the inflated structure and folds, nor the entire stipules of 
that species, besides the foliage is more closely imbricated, 
and more colourless and transparent. 

27. austrigena^ n. sp. ; caule lax^ ceespitoso elongate 
adscendente ramoso, surculis incurvis, foliis imbricatis erecto- 
patentibus subsecundis rotundatis convexis integerrimis, sti- 
pulis majoribus rotundatis apice bidenticulatis, calyce termi- 
nali oblongo compresso trigone, ore subintegro, 

Hab. On moist banks, Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 

Patches loose and wide, whitish and yellowish-green. 
Stems 3 inches long, variously branched and flexuose. 
Leaves closely imbricated, slightly decurrent in front. Sti- 
pules round, entire, except at the very summit, where usually 
two very minute teeth appear under the lens. Calyx large, 
oblong, wide, variously twisted, having three sides, of which 
the inferior is the widest, while the two upper meet at a 
ridged angle. 

: This species, unlike any other hitherto described, has the 
■■calyx of a Lophocolea (Nees), from which tribe it is removed 
by its entire leaves and stipules. 
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28. J. chloroleuca^ n. sp. ; caule laxe csBspitoso erecto siib- 
ramoso^ foliis subapproximatis erecto-patentibns ex tumid^ 
amplexante basi ovatis bipartitis^ segmentis ligulatis, summo 
apice bifidis^ ciliatis. 

Has. Hermite Island, Cape Horn, 

Tufts loose, greenish-white. Leaves distichous, scarcely 
imbricated, their segments frequently recurved, hence the 
shoots appear somewhat squarrose, especially in the dry 
state; the upper parts of the shoots are pale green, the 
lower with a browm hue. At the tops of the stems there 
is often a cluster of three or four short branches. 

Between this species, J. densifolia Hook., and our J. ver- 
iehralis^ there exists the closest analogy, so that they appear 
to belong to a distinct section of the Jungermannim^ It is 
chiefly necessary to distinguish the present species from 
«/. densifolia (Hook.) by the very different pale green colour, 
by the denser structure of the leaves, which by no means 
exhibit distinctly limited cells, by the greater length of 
the ciliation of the margin of the leaves, their more 
distant position and the minutely bifid tops of their seg- 
ments. 

29, J, crebrifolia^ n. sp.; caule ceespitoso erecto rarooso, 
surculis erectiusculis, foliis imbricatis erectis secundis con- 
cavis ovato-rotundatis bilobis, lobis ovatis obtusis integerri- 
mis inferiori minor! basi laciniato, calyce lateral! obovato 
plicato, ore scarioso laciniato, laciniis lanceolatis. 

Hab. Cape Horn. 

Tufts thick, reddish-brown. Stems nearly two inches 
long, brittle when dry, irregularly but repeatedly branched ; 
branches becoming a little wider towards the tops. Leaves 
closely imbricated, remaining erect w^hen moistened, their 
upper lobe the larger, the lower at the base often crossing 
the stem, and having there a very minute lobe or large lanceo- 
late tooth. Calyces minute, scarcely observable and looking 
like slight projections on the sides of the stems; they have 
whitish scariose mouths. 

This is closely allied to Jung, cry2}todon (WilsoiTs MSS.), 

2 M 2 
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which was collected by Mathews at Pilzhum on the Andes of 
Columbia 9 like it^ ours has a concealed minute lobe at the 
termination^ in fronts of the ariiplexicaul base of the leaf. It 
appears;, however, sufficiently different by its greater size, 
more imbricated and erecter leaves, with their lower lobes 
smaller 3 besides, the accessory lobe, in front, is far more con- 
siderable in our plant. 

30. J, humilis^ n. sp.; caule implexo procumbente ramoso, 
foliis subimbricatis erecto-patentibus subsecundis rotundatis 
concavis integerrirais, stipulis minatis rotundato-ovatis bifidis 
segmentis extus subunidentatis. 

Has. Kerguelen^s Island. 

Patches wide, olive-green. Stems about one inch long, 
irregularly branched. Leaves loosely imbricated, by no 
means decurrent, patent and homomallous. Stipules about 
the breadth of the stems, with a shallow notch, each seg- 
ment bearing exteriorly a minute tooth. 

This is dllied to OUT J, iurgescens^ from Lord Auckland’s 
group; it may be known by its smaller size, more olive 
colour, by its stipules toothed at each side, by its more 
patent leaves without decurrent bases, and by their structure 
of far larger cells. 

31, /. minutay Crantz. 

Hab. Kerguelen’s Island. 

(Gymnanthe, Tayl) 

32. J, Urvilleana. Plagiochila (Scapania) Urvilleana, MoU'- 
tagne in Voy, an Foie Bud* t. 16,/. 2, 

Hab. Cape Horn. 

(Lophocolea, Nees v, Esenbeck)* 

33, /. tewUlis^ (n. sp.) ; caule implexo procumbente vage 
atque parce ramoso, foliis distichis complanatis approximatis 
erecto-patentibus late semiovatis apice sinuato-bispinosis 
integerrimis planis, cellulis majoribus, stipulis ovatis bi- 
partitis. 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 
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Patches wide^ very pale yellowish-green. Stems 2 inches 
long, matted together. Leaves in the same plane, their 
structure largely cellular^ their anterior margin curved, the 
posterior straight and at an acute angle with the stem. 
Stipules wide as the stem, bipartite, the segments acumi- 
nated. Perigonia occurring sometimes in the course of the 
stems, usually at their tops, their leaves closely adpressed, 
erect, with tumid bases. 

The present resembles our J. planiuscula in the large 
cellules of the leaves, but differs by its much smaller size, 
shorter semiovate leaves, and by the more entire segments 
of the stipules. 

34 , X sabuletorum^ (n. sp.) ; caule csespitoso adscendente 
ramoso apice recurvo, foliis approximatis patentibus secun- 
dis subquadratis integerrimis apice subexcisis, stipulis minu- 
tis lanceolatis bipartitis, segmentis subulatis incurvis. 

Hab, Falkland Islands. 

Patches about 2 inches wide, pale tawny. Stems scarcely 
one fourth of an inch high, rising upright till they overtop 
the wet sand on which they grow, then reclining back and 
becoming horizontal. Leaves in five or six pairs, when 
moistened becoming homomallous, they are usually slightly 
notched or indented, more rarely rounded at their tops; 
their cells are very large. The top of the shoot is flattened 
by the terminating pair of leaves being compressed. 

This, perhaps, is the minutest of this tribe of the Junger- 
mannw ; the rotundato- quadrate figure of the leaves with 
their shallow and wide sinus appear sufficiently to discrimi-r 
nate it from the other Lophocolece. 

35. J. rivalis^ (n. sp.) ; caule laxe csespitoso adscendente 
subramoso, foliis distichis approximatis secundis integerri- 
mis semirotundis, margine posteiiore decurrente apice sub- 
exciso, stipulis ovatis bifidis segmentis extus unidentatis. 
Hab. Port Louis, Falkland Islands. 

Tufts loose, the inferior part apparently submerged, black:- 
isli-brown, the upper very pale olive- green. Stems nearly 
2 inches high, with a few ascending or erect branches, 
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Leaves alternate, with a whde decurrent base, semirotundato- 
oblong, their emargination or sinus so short as to be scarcely 
perceptible; their structure is minutely cellular, their colour 
very pale on the younger shoots. Stipules scarcely wider 
than the stems, having a subrotund base, and being split 
above into two acuminate segments, each of wdiich has 
exteriorly a single large tooth. 

This species approaches our J. grisea^ from Lord Auck- 
land’s group, which, however, is a smaller plant, with leaves 
narrower and obovate, while our /. plmiiuscula, from the 
same place, is much larger, with stipules longer and nearly 
entire. Both these species have larger cells to their 
leaves. 

36. /. grisea, n. sp. ^ described before from Lord Auck- 
land's group. 

Hab. Falkland Islands, 

37 . J« reclinans^ n. sp. 5 caule implexo prostrate subra- 
moso, foliis imbricatis patentibus siccitate explanatis madore 
secundis ex lata basi oblongo-rotundatis integerrimis apice 
subbilobis, stipulis quadri-partitis segmentis setaceis, duobus 
mediis elongatis. 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 

Patches rather loose, growing on other Hepaiicce or Musci^ 
pale olive-green. Stems supine, scarcely half an inch long, 
sparingly branched. Leaves with the anterior margin gib- 
bous, having sometimes three, more commonly two, scarcely 
prominent lobes formed by a shallow indentation of the top ; 
sometimes any appearance of a sinus is wanting. Stipules 
with a minute quadrate base, bipartite, each segment again 
sending exteriorly a shorter one ; all of them setaceous, 
articulated, incurved. 

This species has a strong affinity to our J. miiUipenna^ 
from Lord Auckland's group; but then in the structure 
of the leaves the cells are more minute, the leaves are less 
gibbous anteriorly, and the stipules have none of their seg- 
ments reflexed, but the central pair are farmore slender and 
incurved. 
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38. secmdifolia^ n. sp. ; caule siibcsBSpitoso procum- 
bente subramoso, foliis imbricatis erectis secondis oblongis 
emarginato-bifidis^ segmentis lanceolatis integerrimiSj stipulis 
bipartitis segmentis xnsequaliter bipartitis laciniis subnlato- 
setaceis^ calyce terminali oblongo trigono^ ore trilaciniato 
laciniis dentatis, 

Hab. Falkland Islands, 

Patches growing among Musc% small, pale olive-green. 
Stems scarcely half an inch long adscending, but the top of 
the shoot soon becoming supine and radicating. Leaves 
much imbricated, when moistened secund. Stipules con- 
spicuous, with incurved setaceous segments. Calyx large, 
with three sides, of which the inferior is the widest 3 its 
mouth is ciliato-dentate. 

This comes near the European J. Udentata L, and 
J, heterophylla Schrad., but differs from both by its closely 
imbricated and secund leaves, as well as the entire segments 
of the stipules. 

39. J. trachyopa^ n. sp. 3 caule implexo procumbente ra- 
moso, foliis imbricatis- erectis rotundato-quadratis apice tri- 
fidis ceeterum integerrimis, stipulis lat^ ovatis bifidis seg- 
mentis acuminatis, calyce terminali oblongo trigono, ore 
laciniato dentato. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 

A minute patch only was observed, growing from under a 
lobe of AnthoccTOs p%nciatm L., very pale green. Stems 
scarcely half an inch long, irregularly branched. Leaves 
closely imbricated, having three or four large teeth, between 
which the emargination occurs. Calyx large in proportion 
to the diminutive size of the plant. Capsule ovaL Pedicel 
about the length of the calyx, 

40. 3. lepiantha^ n. sp. 3 caule implexo procumbente 
moso, foliis distichis complanatis subimbricatis erecto-pa- 
tentibus ovato-oblongis apice emarginatis elongate bidentatis 
integerrimis, stipulis minutis bipartitis segmentis subulatis 
extus unilaciniatis, calyce terminali lineari-obloiigo trigono 
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apice trifidoj, segmentis emarginato-bidentati^ji suTbinteger*” 
ximis. 

Hab. Cape Hoxn, 

Patches wide, pale but dusky olive-green. Stems two 
inches long. Leaves scarcely imbricated, nearly patent, 
having a narrow neck previous to dividing into two subulato- 
setaceous segments with a very obtuse sinus between them. 
Stipules minute^ about as wide as the stem. Perichmtial 
leaves erect, the two lateral dentate as well as emarginate, 
the third or stipular bifid^ entire. Pedicel one inch long. 
Capsule oval. 

The Lophocolee of Southern Regions are very closely 
related, yet very minute but constant marks of discrimination 
may be detected between them. The present diflfersfrom 
our J. secundifolia^ hj the leaves being complanate, not 
secund 3 from our J. d%ademat% \ij the less patent leaves,^ 
and from om 3 . physantM^ by the elongated calyx 3 and from 
all three by the segments of the mouth of the calyx being 
emarginato-bidentate. 

41. J. hnmifusa^ n. sp. 3 caule implexo procumbente ra- 
moso, foliis approximatis erecto-patentibus complanatis ob- 
longis antice gibbosis emarginato-dentatis cseterum integer- 
rimis, stipulis bipartitis segmentis subulate -setaceis extus 
unident atis. 

Hab. Kerguelen^s Island. 

Patches wide, very pale green. Stems about an inch long, 
irregularly branched. Leaves approximated, but not imbri- 
cated, having broad decurrent bases 3 their emargination is 
very irregular, especially in the inequality of the segments. 
Stipules sometimes with a setaceous process at each side run- 
ning back from their insertion along the stems. 

This approaches nearest to our J. leptantha^ from Cape 
Horn. Its leaves are more erect, have larger cells, their 
emargination is more irregular, their bases wider and more 
decurrent, while the stipules have their segments more 
setaceous, 
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42, J, subviridisy n. sp. | caule csespitoso prostrato ramoso^ 
foliis laxis secundis erecto-patentibus obovatis emarginato-® 
bifidis segmentis obtusiusculis^ margine anteriori gibboso^ 
stipulis ovatis bifidis utrinque unidentatis. 

Hab. Cape Horn. 

Tufts two' or more inches wide^ very pale green when 
moistened. Stems scarcely half an inch long, decumbent^ 
their tops ascending. Leaves scarcely touching one another^ 
the anterior margin having the greater curvature, they ap« 
pear bulging upwards; substance dense. 

This species closely approximates to the L» discedens^ 
Nees, but the leaves are shorter, wider, with a deeper sinus 
and more acute segments, and the stipules are not so 
slender. 


(Chiloscyphus, Nees v, Esenbeck). 

43. J. pallido-virenSy n. sp.; caule implexo procumhente 
subramoso, foliis subimbricatis patentibus oblongis apice 
subemarginatis cseterum integerrimis, margine anteriore re- 
curvo, stipulis minutis oblongis bifidis, segmentis subulatis 
extus unidentatis, calyce in ramo brevi terminal! oblongo 
trigono subcompresso apice laciniato-ciliato. 

Hab. Cape Horn. 

Patches wide, pale yellowish-green, by exposure turning 
dark brown. Stems two inches long, sparingly divided ; 
shoots nearly one tenth of an inch wide. Leaves minutely 
cellular, loosely imbricated, erecto-patent, their tops either 
rounded or truncate, having a single obscure tooth or, what 
is more common, a shallow emargination ; the leaves are 
connected by the intervention of the stipule. This is minute, 
not above half as wide as the stem, concave, oblong, with 
setaceous segments, each bearing exteriorly a shorter seta- 
ceous tooth. The perichsetium is a short branch of two or 
three pairs of erect adpressed leaves, of which the innermost 
has four or five lacinim. Calyx oblong bell-shaped, having a 
deep division on one side. 

This most resembles the Chiloscyphus Endlkhenams 
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Nees^ from Norfolk Island^, yet differs by its , greater size^ 
the less rounded tops of the leaves^ their more convex figure, 
their margins without minute and narrow teeth^ and by the 
stipule less laciniated. 

44. J. grandifolia^ n. sp. ; caule implexo procumbent© 
subsiraplici, surculis complanatis, foliis imbricatis patentibus 
qnadrato-TOtundatis antice gibbosis atque margine recurvis 
integerrimisj stipiilis minutis laciniato-dentatis. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn, 

Stems four inches long and one eighth of an inch wide, 
pale green above, reddish-brown beneath. Leaves large, in 
two ranks, their upper margin is recurved, the lower not at 
all decurrent. In some instances the stipule seemed to con- 
nect the opposite pairs of leaves, but more commonly this 
connexion was not to be traced. 

This is the largest of the tribe of Chiloscyphus ofNees; 
the disproportion between its great leaves and minute sti- 
pules being very remarkable. It may be known from the 
preceding by the broader and shorter leaves, their larger 
cells and more laciniated stipules. 

45. J. fusco-virens^ n, sp.j caule implexo procumbente 
subramoso, surculis adscendentibus, foliis imbricatis verticali- 
bus patentibus secundis rotundatis integerrimis, stipulis bi- 
partitis, segmentis setaceis extus unidentatis, calyce in ramo 
brevi terminal! oblongo-campanulato subplicato, ore sub- 
laciniato. 

Hab. Cape Horn. 

Patches small, dai'k reddish-brown, young shoots greenish. 
Stems two inches long, sending down densely set roots from 
their entire length. Leaves flattish, nearly meeting from the 
opposite sides. Stipules with a very short base, with two 
long subulate or setaceous segments, each of which bears on 
its outer side a similar but shorter segment. Calyces often 
two or more together, paler than the leaves. Pedicel nearly 
one inch long. Capsule oblongo-rotundate. 

This species has many features common to our J. australis 
from Campbell Island ^ but it is a smaller plant and of a 
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darker colour ^ the principal distinctive mark^ however^ lies 
in the stipules^ which have far narrower segments* From 
the following it is distinguished by its greater sizej, by the 
leaves not being connate to the stipule^ and by their larger 
cellules. 

3 , surrepens^ n. sp.j caule disperse repente simplicb 
foliis imbricatis patentibus rotundatis integerrimisj stipula 
ovata subquadrifida connatis. 

Has. Cape Horn, on J. Magellanica^ Lam. 

Stems usually single^ supine^ brownish-white. Each oppo- 
site pair of leaves is connected behind by the stipule^ and 
in front so exactly meet that it is difficult to say if they are 
united or not. Stipule not wider than the stetn^ ovate^ bifid^ 
with subulate segments that have each exteriorly a consi- 
derable spike. 

(Lepidozea, Neesv. Esenheck). 

47* J. tetradactyla^ n. sp.; described from Lord Auck- 
land’s group. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 

3 . oligophylla^ Nees, Lind, et Gottsche, Synops. 
Hepat. 

Hab, Cape Horn. 

(Mastigophora, Nees v. Esenbeck), 

49, J. Mrsufa, Nees. 

Hab. Falkland Islands ; Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 
(Radula, Nees v, Esenbeck), 

50. J, HeliWy n, sp. 5 caule implexo repente ramoso, foliis 
alternis remotis concavissimis integerrimisj lobo superiori 
ovato-oblongo obtuso inferiori ovali tumido iiivoluto apice 
subacuto reflexo atque lobo superiori adpresso. 

Hab. On J. coloratay L. et L. Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 

Patches scarcely one quarter of an inch wide, yet conspi- 
cuous from their bright straw colour, contrasted with the 
dark purple of the Jmgermamia on which it grows, Leaves 
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feWj alternatej, distant except at the very summit of the stem^ 
in figure not unlike Helix putriSy L. 

The present can scarcely be confounded with any other of 
the Rudulm of Nees, on account of its minuteness^ its colour 
and its tumid leaves. 

51. J. flamfoliay n. sp .5 caule implexo procumbente ra- 
mosoj foliis imbricatis coiicavis patentibus integerrimis^ lobo 
superiori ovato acutiusculo, inferiori elliptico involuto uni- 
dentatOj calyce terminali ex angusta basi lineari-oblongOj 
compresso truncato integerrimo. 

Hab, On J. uncialis fnob.); Cape Horn. 

Patches minute, of a lively pale yellow colour. Stems 
scarcely one quarter of an inch long, irregularly branched 5 
branches patent. Leaves closely imbricated, very concave, 
the top of the upper lobe frequently incurved, hence its 
being acute may escape notice; the lower lobe with a re- 
markable tooth at its outer termination, the rest incurved. 
Perichaetial leaves longer than the cauline and more patent, 
the inner one with a flat oblong and rounded summit. The 
narrow base of the calyx taper, and scarcely covered by the 
perichaetium. Capsule spherical or nearly so, pale brown. 
Perigonia are terminal, whitish, linear spikes, with closely 
imbricated tumid short leaves, leaving a channel in the mid- 
dle of the spike along the stem. The acute and concave 
upper lobe of the leaf, and the minuteness of this species 
will readily distinguish it from every other known. 

(Frullania, Nees v. Esenbeck ) . 

52. J. Magellanicay Lamarcky EncycL Bot, v. 3, p. 28. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 

53. J. lohidata^ Hook, Muse. Eosot, t. 119. 

Hab, Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 

54. Menziesiiy Hook. Muse. Ewot. t. 118, 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 

(Lejeunia, 

55. J, suUntegray n. sp, ; caule emspitoso procumbente 
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elongato subsimplici, foliis subimbricatis erectiusculis inte- 
gerrimis^ lobo superiori oblongo-rotandato^ mferiori minuto 
ovato involutOj stipulis majoribus ovatis acutisj summo apice 
iissis. , 

Hab/ Falkland Islands. 

Patches several inches wide^ pale olive-green. Stems 
nearly one inch long, usually simple, much elongated. 
Leaves amplexicaul, nearly erect, concave. Stipules large in 
proportion to the leaves, their fissures at their tops only 
visible when pressed in water and viewed with a lens. 

We are not acquainted with any other species with sti- 
pules so large, relatively to the size of the plant ; nor one 
in which the fissure at their summits is so inconsiderable. 

56, /. parasitica, n. sp, ; caule subimplexo procumbente ra- 
moso, foliis subapproximatis patentibus concavis integer- 
rimis, lobo superiori triangulari-ovato acuto, acuniinibus 
antice curvatis, inferior! oblongo involuto, stipulis mi- 
nutis bilobis lobis rotundatis integerrimis. 

Hab. On J. uncialis (nob.), Cape Horn. 

Stems dispersed over the surface of other Jungermannim, 
not distinctly visible to the naked eye, scarcely one-tenth of 
an inch long, irregularly branched. Leaves rather distinct, 
patent, their bases wide, their acute summits pointing for- 
wards, the lower lobe slightly waved at its involute margin. 
Stipules scarcely wider than the stems, very pale green, their 
segments rounded and entire. 

It is interesting to observe how closely the present re- 
sembles the Irish X ovata, n. sp,, a parasite, equally minute 
and with stipules exactly similar. It differs, principally, by 
its shorter leaves with wider bases and more acute tops, 
more distantly placed | besides, the colour of the plant is 
paler, the cells of the leaves more minute, and consequently 
their, structure more dense. ' 

(Noteroclada, Tayl) 

Char^ Gen. Involucrum ex frondis terminatione concavt, 
tumida conflatum, apice libero hilobum. Capsula quadri- 
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valvis aut abnormiter disrampsns^ seta sufFulta* Elateres 
spirales seminibus immixti. Anthers frondi immerscE. 

pinyiatim lobata. Stirpes inter Jungermannias foliosas 
atque frondosas medim^ Ms tamen multum affiniores. 

57* confiuens^ n. sp. 

Hab. Cape Horn. Kerguelen’s Island, Long since re- 
ceived from Sir William Hooker, collected by Gardner 
in Brazil. Mr. Wilson has also found it in Dr, Hooker-’s 
collection of Miisci from the Falkland Islands. 

Fronds about two inches long, of a dusky green, in flat 
patches, linear \ by transmitted light a reddish longitudinal 
awis may be observed. Lobes complanate, erecto-patent, 
somewhat imbricated, oblong, rotundate, entire, the cells 
large, their substance carnose yet thin. Involiicrum formed 
of the hollow and swoln extremity of the frond, projecting, 
however, beyond it in a bilabiate top, lips submarginate. 
Capsule rotundato-ovate, usually irregularly dehiscent. In the 
young capsule seeds were observed, four joined together 
within the same transparent and colourless integument. 
Elateres very short, curled. Pedicel one inch long or a little 
more. The calyptra, irregularly burst and bearing a style on 
its summit, remains at the bottom of the involucrum. The 
anthers oblong-ovate are half buried in the substance of the 
frond, in a double, longitudinal series, pressed i they pour 
out a white oleaginous fluid. 

On the involucre or calyx, which curves upwards, are ob- 
servable two parallel, slightly raised, dentate wings. 

This genus approaches the Fossombronia of Nees ; but the 
structure of its involucre, in a great measure formed of the 
extremity of the frond, is quite dissimilar 5 so is the liori- 
zontal position of the lobes. 

Nees V. Esenbech). 

58. J. n. sp. I fronde laxe csespitosa erecta dicho- 

toma, lobis linearibus concaviusculis obtusis emarginatis 
; uninerviis integerrimis. ■ 

H.ABv-Cape Hornr ' 
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Fronds nearly .three indies high^ pea-green in the younger 
and upper part^ blackish below^ two or three times dichoto- 
mous i the nerve in the dried state is very thin and whitish, 
hut when the frond is thoroughly moistened, it swells and 
becomes of the same colour as the rest of the frond, while 
the lobes become concave or channelled ; the branches sepa- 
rate at an acute angle. New frgnds issue from the sides of 
the old by a bursting of the cuticle of the latter ; such new 
shoots have rounded bases, which immediately send down 
loots ; probably they separate in time, and continue an inde- 
pendent existence. 

From our X tenuinerms of New Zealand, the present 
may be known by its yellower green colour, its narrower 
lobes, which, too, are more elongated, by its taller size, but 
above all by its erect growth, in which respect, too, it widely 
differs from its congeners, J, HitSemzca Hook, and J. 

Hook. 


(Aneura, Nees v, Esenbeck.) 

59. J. multijida^ L. 

Hab.. Falkland Islands. Cape Horn. 

60. J.pinguiSy L. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 

61. X, aldcornis^ n. sp. 5 fronde ceespitosa erecta lineari al- 
ternatim atque bipin natim lobata, lobulis, linearibus brevi- 
bus subtruncatis, calyptris lateralibus linearibus albidis 
scabrosis, apice laceris. 

Hab. Cape Horn, 

Fronds tufted among other Hepatim^ or Musci about one 
inch high 5 the younger parts of a lively grass-green, the 
lower and older brownish, and turning black in drying. The 
lobules rise to nearly the same level, consequently the lower 
branches have a dichotomous appearance; the lobes are 
widest where they are about to divide into lobules ; these are 
linear, short, and end abruptly. The /to issue 

the sides of the plant, and rise to such a height that their 
tops come on a level with the tufts of fronds ; the calypirm 
are very long, pale, carnose, and rough with projecting 
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points. Pedicel about half an inch long. Capsule cylin- 

dricaL 

This species is allied to J. palmata (Hoffra ) but is far 
more compounded in its divisions^ which are pinnate and not 
paJmates the lobules are far narrower^ and the calyptm are 
borne higher up on the frond. 

(Metzgeria, Iskes v, Esenheck). 

62a /. furcata^ L. 

Hab. St. Martinis Cove, Cape Horn. 

63. J, prehensilis^ n. sp.; fronde laxe ceespitosa erecta in- 
curva alataj lobis alternis secundis pinnatis, pinnulis planis 
linearibus crassinerviis calyptra ex angusta basi elongato- 
obovata basi squamifera, perigoniis clavatis, 

Hab. Hermite Island. Cape Horn. 

Fronds loosely tufted^ with broad hooked topsj, the stem 
flat, brown, pubescent, the pinnules are smoother and of a 
pale olive-green. The are brown, rough, and have 

at their bases a few variously laciniated scales, they occur 
towards the top of the plant at the base of the upper lobe, 
and on its inferior side, hence they are concealed as it were 
by the claws of the plant j sometimes two occur together. 
The perigonia are in similar situations, but upon different 
plants, they are clavate, and consist of a lobe, with its pin- 
nules incurved and grasping each a large, spherical, pedicel- 
lated anther. 

The nearest ally to our plant, is J. eriscaula (Hook.) but 
which is of a darker green colour, has the frond tripinnate, 
the pinnules narrower, the entire frond more elongated and 
supplied with more lobes, 

(Fossombronia). 

64 » /, pusilla^ L. 

Hab. Kerguelen^s Island, 

Makchantia, L, 

^ M, polymorpha^ Tu. 

Hab. Falkland Islands, Cape Horn, Kerguelen^s Island, 
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AnthoceboSj L. 

66, A, punctata^ L. 

HABa Hermite Island. Cape Horn. 


BOTANICALi IHrORMATIOM. 


Eostract of a Letter from Mr. Gardner on Ms Voijage to 

Ceylon. 

On Board the Barque Morning Star/^ between the Mauritius and 
Ceylon (Lat. 4° 46' S., Long. 67® 41' E,) March 6, 1844. 

My dear Sir William, 

A few days after our arrival at the Mauritius, I did myself 
the pleasure of sending a few hurried lines to you by a vessel 
which sailed for London. We remained nearly three weeks 
at the Island, but as it rained heavily every day, with the 
exception of some three or four, I was prevented from 
making any lengthened botanical excursions. Indeed, ex- 
cepting a few short walks in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Port Louis, I may say that I only made two, both of 
which have yielded many novelties to my herbarium. The 
flowering plants which I collected amount to above one hun- 
dred and twelve, and the ferns to upwards of forty. These 
have all dried remarkably well, notwithstanding that the 
rains have been both constant and heavy, and that the pro- 
cess has been accomplished on board ship. Mr. Bojer w^as 
kind enough to allow me to look over his collection of Ferns, 
and to give me specimens of all those of which he had du- 
plicates to spare. These I find amount to upwards of one 
hundred and twenty species. They are principally Mauritian, a 
few only being from Madagascar and Bourbon. When I wrote 
to you, I had not then seen Mr. Newman, who resides near 
the Botanic Garden, which is at Pamplemousses, about seven 
miles from Port Louis. The garden is large, and being an 
old one, confcains many fine large specimens of Indian trees 
VOL. III. 2 N 
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and palms* Many of tliese were planted by Poivre^ who I 
believe was the founder of it. It appeared to me^ however^ 
to be kept in very bad order, the greater part of it more re- 
sembling a jungle than, a Botanic garden. Some of the 
finest plants I observed in it are those which M. Bojer in- 
trodueed to the island from Madagascar. One of these is 
the remarkable Bignonia articiilata^ Lam. Two others which 
grow to the size of trees are the ColvUlea racemosa and 
Poinciana regia^ wdiich have now become common in the 
island, and are its greatest ornaments. I take plants of both 
of them to Ceylon with me, along with many other things 
which Mr. Newman put up for me in a Ward’s case. He 
possesses growing plants of the curious Hydrogeton fene- 
siralis. The so-called tombs of Paul and Virginia being 
only at a short distance from the Garden^, I visited them^ 
and found near them a few plants that interested me very 
much. One of these is the Pwderia smilifiora^ which I 
afterwards found to be very common even high upon the 
mountains. One day Mr. Newmian accompanied me on an 
excursion to a range of hills about four miles distant from 
the Garden, called Bonamour, where I made a pretty large 
collection. The woods which cover these hills are composed 
of small trees, a very few only of which were in flower, as 
the rainy season had set in but a short time before our ar- 
xivah In the more shady places, the ground and the trunks 
of the trees were covered with ferns, consisting of Prymria 
mlgaris^ which gre%v in the greatest abundance, Adiantum 
rhizoj^homm^ fine plants of Asplenium Nidm-Avis^ a handsome 
species of Smith’s new genus a simple^leaved Poly- 

pocliumyPteris lanugimsa ^tJiasfuta^ a ViitaTia^nNephrolepiSy 
very like one of my Brazilian ones, Aspidinm propinquum^ 
a' creeping Lycopodium^ M On the stems of 

the trees I found a few kinds of OrcMdeiSy one of them 
grmcum aphyllumy^ most remarkable plant, but not in flower. 
The others, though in flower, ! am rinable to determine, from 
mot h my books at hand. One of them, however, I cannot 
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help thinking is my old Brazilian acquaintance^ FolystacMa 
luteola. Mr, Newman had once found Oj)hioglossum pendu- 
lum at this place^ but could not again meet with it« It is a 
rare plants but I have a specimen of it among the ferns I 
received from M, Bojer. Among the flowering plants I 
met wdth hercj I may mention the beautiful Oclma Mauri- 
iiana^ Hugonia serrata^ <l Musscenda^ b, Gmrtnei'a^ two 
.cies of Memecyloiiy several species of Jossinia^ and a few 
’Ruh%ace(B. Near Pamplemousses I found all the ponds 
covered with the floating leaves and beautiful blue flowers 
of the NympJma stellata. 

My second excursion was, however, by far the most inte- 
resting. This was to the summit of the mountain called La 
Ponce, which stands at the head of a valley which runs 
inland from Port Louis a few miles, and which rises to the 
height of twm thousand six hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. The vegetation on this mountain may very natur- 
ally be divided into three regions. The first, wdiich reaches 
to the height of about one thousand eight hundred, is the 
least interesting portion. The plants w^hich appeared to be 
the most abundant on it, were the following: An Acacia 
like A, Farnesiana^ but not in flow^er, Rhamnus lucidus^ 
a Celasirus? Clerodendrum heterophyllum^ two species of 
Biospyros^ Quivisia heteropliyllay great abundance of Jas- 
mmum Mauritianum^ Erythroxylim liypcTidfolmm, Ehr'ctia 
petiolariSy Bodonma salicifoliay a ProcHa^ an Eugenm^ Pteris 
lanuginosa^ and Adiantum 7'hizopho?'imi. The second region 
Is comparatively flat being perhaps about a mile in length. 
It is much better wooded, and is very rich in plants, particu- 
larly ferns, and on the whole reminds me very much of some 
parts of the Corcovado mountain near Rio, only that they 
are much smaller, I cannot of course, name all the ferns in 
the mean time that I met with here ; but among others, I 
may mention the following ; Bavallia teiiuifolia^ which is a 
most beautiful plant when growing in amass. It covered 
many yards of the banks of a small stream, the latter being 
as common here as it is bn the moimtains around Rio 
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de ■ Janeiroj Oclirojyters pallem (the old Adimttm pallens) 
Folypodiim crmitum^ and several other species. The beau- 
tiful Callipteris prolifera, Cyathea excelsa et canaliculata^ 
both tall tree fernS;, several fine kinds of Asplenkim, one of 
them A, niacropliyllum^ a small Trichomanes^ several species 
of the different sections of Aspiclium, a Lomaria^ two simple- 
leaved kinds of Aci^osticlmmy a Vittaria, &c. The flowering 
plants which I met with here were the following : Tabernm-- 
monta Mam^itlam^ a G<Brtnera in fruit, Rubus rosmfoUus^ 
which is indeed common everywhere, even to the tops of the 
mountains, but which is said to have been introduced from 
Java byCominerson, two species oi Erythrospermum^ Dryopeia 
opposltifolki^ Bletia sylvatica^ CynorcMs fastigiatay Dracmna 
Mauriiianay Adenoslemma Mauritianay ^c. The upper part 
of the mountain is very much peaked, has a vegetation of 
quite another cast, hut very few of the plaints were in flower. 
They are mostly shrubs from two to three feet high. The 
following are such as I have been able to determine: a 
Salawisy DutepJiams populifoUu^y Gnaphalium multicauley 
Lam., Cylmdrocline Comniersomiy a Proclciay Geniostoma 
parvifoUay Boj. &c. The herbaceous plants which I found 
here were a GnaphaUumy an HypowiSy a Mariscusy and Rott* 
bcellia complanatay which grows everywhere, from the sea 
level to the summit of the mountain. 

On this excursion I was only accompanied by one of my 
fellow passengers. The day was one of the finest that oc- 
curred during our stay in the Mauritius, and we had conse- 
quently from the summit of the mountain a view of the 
greater part of the island. The country inland presents a 
vast valley, quite flat, and about from eight to ten miles in 
diameter, surrounded on all sides by high mountains. Like 
all others of volcanic origin^ these are very rugged and 
peaked. One of them is the celebrated Pieter Both. M, 
Lesson has well observed, that the great valley above men- 
tioned has evidently at one period formed the basin of an 
immense crater, and that the mountains which surround it 
constituted its walls. The first sight of it evidently recalled 
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to my recollection Mr. Douglases graphic description of 
the immense crater of Mouna Roa in the Sandwich Islands. 
How many ages must have passed away since the Mauritian 
Valley was filled with boiling lava ! 

G. Gardner. 


Extract of a Letter from Ronald Gunn, Esq. Van 
Diemen^ s Land, 

During February^ 1843, I had occasion to ascend the 
Western Mountains of this Island, and go over the same 
ground as that described by Mr, R, W. Laurence in his Ex- 
cursion, published in Vol. 1. of your Botanical Journal, 
page 235, and as I may clear up some of the points men- 
tioned in it, I at once do so. I believe I am rather a better 
walker than my old friend, as I find I accomplished in. one 
day what took him three. 

Under Jan. 17- — His Mountain Bird^’ is Coronica fulig-- 
inosa, trailing Exocarpus is E. humifusa. Creeping aphyllous 
shrub is Bossma ensata^ var,^ my 1059, or a new sp. allied 
to it, but I can detect no difference. 

Under Jan. 18. — The Veronica is my no. 269; common 
also on Mount Wellington. 

Under Jan. 19. — Two of the three lakes seen by Mr. 
Laurence are not Arthur’s Lakes/^ but very small ones, 
indeed still unnamed. He did not see the most western 
Arthur^s Lake (there are two) which is a very large sheet of 
water. 

Under Jan. 20. — It is Cider ^ not Cedar^ tree, mentioned by 
Mr, Laurence. 

My ramble over the same country yielded me a richer har- 
vest, although at an unfavourable season and when I had other 
business on hand; since I was looking out for a summer sheep- 
walk in that elevated region, and for which it is wxU suited 
from its vicinity to Formosa. Arthur^s Lakes are 3,388 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the country towards the 
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Peaks;, mentioned by Mr. Laurence, gradually ascends until 
I should suppose the summits of the peaks themselves to be 
upwards of 4fi00 feet. I annex some short notes of my 
trip. 

On 16th Feb* 1843, I ascended the Western Mountains 
from Formosa, course south-west^ and reached the summit 
in four hours' smart walking and climbing. Formosa is 806 
feet above the sea, and the mountains where I ascended 
about 3,800 feet. At the base of the mountains the forest 
consisted of Eucalyptus^ Casuarinaquadrivalvis, Banksia aus- 
tralis^ Acacia dealbata (n. 476) Ewocarpus cupresslformis ; 
but, as I ascended, the Casuarina first disappeared, then the 
EwocarpuSy and firialh^, at about 1,500 feet, the Acacia de- 
albata and Banksia* The BanJcsia subsequently re-appeared 
on the summit, near Arthur’s Lakes, but none of the others. 
Above the sandstone rock, which underlies the trap, (of 
w^hich the whole of- the mountains are composed) at an alti- 
tude of 1,500 to 2,500 feet, I sb.w Bed/ordia salicinay Eurybia 
glandulosa^ the latter in flower in wet places. Ranunculus 
scapigeruSy Pultenmay No. 668, Lomaiia tinctorial in full 
flower. Lobelia simpltcicaulis in flower, Stackhousia momgyna 
in fruit to the top of the mountains, Friesia pedunculariSy Co- 
prosnia Mrtella and nitida^ Geranium potentilloides and the usual 
sub-alpine plants, but very few were in flower at this period 
of the year. Close to the top Rubies Gunnianus hecd.me abun- 
dant, and the Telopea truncata^ Orites ret;ofete, and other 
shrubs, for the first time appeared. The only animal killed 
by us on our way up was a large v^ombzt {Phascolomys). 

The prevailing winds on the top of the mountains are 
westerly, and the minute you reach the top an extensive 
country opens before you as far as the eye can reach. Un- 
less you look backwards on what appears to be an extensive 
plain 30 to 40 miles wide and of indefinite length 3000 feet 
below you, you would suppose you were still in a flat country 
and which in reality it is. The whole line of country from 
the Derwent at New Norfolk rises gradually and iropercep- 
tibly tow-ards the north where the Rivers Ouse, ShannoB and 
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Clyde take their rise and proceeding a little farther north- 
wards^ the mountains terminate in precipitous cliiFs, 4000 ft. 
above the settled country just below. Dry^s Bluff which is 
the north east point is 4600 feet high^ and the range keeps 
nearly an equal altitude for 30 miles westward. To the 
south-east of that Bluff, it gradually runs off towards Oat- 
lands, which is 1308 feet high, where it ceases to have the 
appearance of a range of mountains. Immediately, therefore 
on reaching the top you become exposed to the full force of 
the westerly wind, which is at that altitude cold even in the 
height of summer , as compared to the temperature you had 
been enjoying in your ascent on the lee side of the range. The 
character of the vegetation also changes in a few yards ; the 
’Eucalypti are stunted and crooked, shewing the marks of strong 
winds. The shrubs cling close to the surfaces of the rocks, 
and in sheltered gullies and small valleys alone do the plants 
venture to erect themselves in their natural position. I as- 
cended close to the base of the Peaks mentioned by Mr. 
Laurence which must be upwards of 4000 feet high ; the 
points of the peaks being a few hundred feet above the rest 
of the mountain top. I found the country sloped gradually 
towards the south and I followed one of the long, narrow 
plains which characterises this part of the mountains in that 
direction, in search of water; seven head of vrild cattle were 
disturbed by our presence and ran rapidly off towards the 
south, where we followed. I never had seen the top of any 
of our mountains more dry, and it was not until after a 
diligent search for 3 to 4 miles that we found some welcome 
pools. Here we bivouacked for the night. At 6 f.m., therm, 
in the air, 49“., in the water 56*’., wind S.W. From this point 
the Arthur^s Lake, bore S.E. by S., distant about 6 

miles. 

17th Feb. Therm. 6 a.m. in air 46^ in water 49*^.— Whilst 
my breakfast was being cooked I rambled a few yards round. 
I here perceived my two varieties of Bmckia micrantha 
306 and 815), which I at onetime supposed to be distinct 
species, were in reality mere varieties. Orites revoluta in 
fruit. Viola hederacea betomcifoUa^ Acacia siculiefoTmis 
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ivas abundant in fruity Cryptmdra^ 716? iR flower. Mono-^ 
ioca empeirifolia ? (my 715) in flower, and many other plants 
common in our mountains. In walking towards Arthur^s 
Lake, as indeed I had passed yesterday, Calliste^mn viridi- 
j/fonm was common but seemed stunted. Hymenanthera 
angusiifolta^ OT a plant very similar to it, covered some rocks 
close to my bivouack, but I could discover no flowers. If 
it is the Hymenanthera, it certainly assumed a habit very 
different to its usual one. In walking onwards I recognized 
some of my friends of the low country such as Mniarum 
pedimculatum, Wahlenhergia gracilis, Eriochilus auhmnalis, 
Linum angustifolium, Pelargonium sp., Stylidium, and some 
few others, which certainly looked out of their place or like 
Easotics amongst their alpine brethren. Veronica, 269, was 
common, Owylobium ellipticum was a very small shrub with 
small leaves, a foot high, very different to its aspect on the 
sides of the mountains, where it is a large shrub 5 to 6 feet 
high. In rocky places n. 207, was common, as also 

Bossicea ensata? 1059, Lomatia tincforia covered large 
patches of ground as a social plant in full flower, the blos- 
soms something like the Hatvihorn and the Banksia 8 to JO 
feet high, was in flower. 

Running into Eastern Arthur’s Lake is a fine stream called 
^"Tumble- down Creek/^ from the water undermining its 
banks. Its course could be traced for miles, whilst walking 
on the plains which skirted its margins, by the borders of 
pale green coloured Oriiina acicularis oi Brown, (285), and 
Oriim revoluta, (which have when growing the same colour as 
the dried specimens) and which are in the greatest profusion 
along its bank, growing to the height of 5 or 6 feet. These 
with Leptospermum rupestre, Bceckia micrantha, Pilitis 
ucerosa, Hracophyllum (292 and 859) of two species, Bpren-^ 
gelia incarnata or Montana ? Tasmania aromatica, Baccharis 
lepidophylla? {12S), Bellendena Montana, Pimelea sericea, md 
various other plants, formed a dense and in many places 
almost impenetrable thicket. 

Close to the northern side of Arthur’s Lake I found a 
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shepherd^s station^ and was subsequently astonisbed to 
learii^ that in that remote part, which at Mr. R, W. Lau- 
rence^s visit was deemed almost valueless for stock, there 
are now within a few miles six or seven persons who send 
stock to depasture during the summer months ; viz., from 
December to April, after the sheep are shorn. At this time, 
twelve thousand sheep and about two hundred head of cattle 
occupied the vicinity of Arthur^s Lakes. At the Great Lake, 
a few miles west, many thousands more wei*e depastured* 
A very small portion of the land is granted yet ; the greater 
part being occupied by squatters who pay the government a 
few pounds a year as rent for a certain number of acres ; but 
as no fences are erected, each person usually rents about 
five hundred acres, but occupies two or three thousand. The 
practice with many is to erect a hut of sods, covered with 
Eucalyptus bark, thatched with grass, of a very primitive form, 
about November; or, if they occupied the ground, the pre- 
vious season, repair the old hut, and immediately after sheep- 
shearing in December, the sheep are sent up with two shep- 
herds, per thousand sheep, and a cart with four months^ 
supply of flour, tea, sugar and tobacco. Meat is obtained 
from the flock. When the weather indicates the approach 
of winter, about April, the flocks are removed to the low 
country, where the pasture begins to spring and the country 
to look green after the first autumn rains. 

Close to the shepherd^s hut I pitched my small tent, and 
as I was looking out for an unoccupied piece of ground as a 
sheep station for next season, I was not disposed to extend 
my rambles many miles farther from Formosa than I could 
help, and therefore made this my centre of observation. I 
walked to the Eastern Arthuris Lake about half a mile distant. 
It is a fine sheet of water which I judged to be about fifteen 
miles in circumference, On mzrgm Di'oser a binata^ and 
no. 784 , very abundant and close to the edge, yet in the 
water, where sheltered from the waves, Villarsta reniformis^ 
7173 in profusion, but the cattle had eaten off almost 

every flower. Isoetes setacea P formed small clumps, two or 
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three feet in diameter^ in all directions^ and the edge of the: 
water was strewed with half decayed plants of it washed np 
hy the waters. All the larger .trees of Eucalyptus^ to 
the lake were dead, as also the Leptospermum on the margiii, 
and I am informed all these trees extending more or less 
irregularly for forty miles^ were killed by a severe frost in 
the winter of 1837- I have the less reason to doubt the 
fact as in many places the trees, where less injured, were 
throwing out shoots from the trunk. The small spray of the 
branches remained as when the leaves dropped olF, and I 
could perceive no marks of fire. Many thousands of kanga- 
roos were destroyed the same winter from the snow covering 
the ground for an unusual period. 

During the day my dogs killed a brush kangaroo [Halma-- 
iurus Bemettii)^ it had a very young one, not an inch long, 
attached to one of its nipples in the pouch; two larger 
nipples being unoccupied. The tail of the young one was 
doubled up between its hind legs, the eyes were merely in- 
dicated by two translucent dots and the mouth and nostrils 
alone seemed perfect. Brush kangaroos are plentiful on the 
mountains, but the high price given for their skins wdll 
rapidly exterminate them. All the boots and shoes for 
ladies and gentlemen are made of kangaroo skin. Forest 
kangaroos {Macropus major) exist on the mountains, but are 
now very rare ; they are the only gregarious species in Van 
Diemen’s Land. The other animals on the mountains are 
the same as those on the low country, at least I found the 
Thylacinm^ Diabolus^ Phascolomys, Didelphis 2 sp., and 
Phalangista of one or two species, and our Fauna does not 
boast of many more. The OrnithorhyncJms was plentiful at 
the mouth of Tumble-down Creek and in other ponds and 
places where the banks overhung the water and were of a 
material to admit of being easily penetrated by their burrows. 
I obtained from this place in a few days upwards of thirty 
specimens ! and I have no doubt I should have had as many 
more, had I not found it necessary to stop the reward I of- 
feredfqr them. The Ornithorhynchus comes out in the twi- 
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light and after dust, and may then be shot by an expert 
marksman, but as the only spot -visible above water is the 
nose and eyes, the heads get much damaged by the shot* I 
had one of them alive, but it seemed stupid and miserable 
out of the water. 

For many miles north of Arthur’s Lake a species of Euca* 
lyphis which yields what is called Cider is the prevailing one, 
and I believe it was more or less abundant in all the moun- 
tainous region previous to the severe frost already alluded to, 
which killed almost every tree in that part of the island. About 
Lake Arthur many are killed and most of the others more or 
less injured. This species (my n. 10S4) is a handsome grow- 
ing tree not usually more than 40 to 50 feet high, often less, 
but remarkably robust and umbrageous for one of the genus, 
branching from within a few feet of the ground. The hark 
is deciduous, blackish brown and white, sometimes smooth, 
but generally rough near the bush. The shepherds and stock- 
keepers^ look out for trees w’hich indicate by some injury in 
the bark a fio vV of the sap externally or, as they call it, a 
spring,’-’ they then with an axe cut into the tree about 5 or 6 
inches, inclining the cut downwards so as to hold about a 
pint. The sap flows into this hole both from above and 
below, and when first made fills at least once a day, but 
later in the season, yields less or ceases altogether. The sap 
is lifted out with a spoon into any vessel and drank as it 
comes from the tree. Some trees yield it of a very thin con- 
sistency and slightly acid, others again yield a sweeter juice 
as thick as syrup, and very sweety a tree is on tap for six 
weeks or two months. The effect at first to many who drink 
it is slightly aperient, but it ceases afterwards. It has never 
been obtained in any quantity or applied to any useful pur- 
pose. I brought a bottle of it with me, but two or three 
days after reaching home it fermented, blew out the cork 
and a large portion of it was lost, I have now sent two 
bottles of it to Dr, Robert Brown, and requested Mm to 
furnish you with some, 
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18 Feb, Them* in air^ | to 7 a.m, 51®. in the small rivulet^ 
53®. — Started to see the country lying between my tent and 
the Great Lake. Kept well to the south in onr course^ so 
as to sight the Western Arthur's Lake which is very large 
and quite equal to the Easteim one. From the south side of 
the Western Lake^ the Lake River takes its rise and after 
flowing through a gorge in the mountains runs past Formosa^ 
and joins the South Lake at Longford, The land between 
the two Lakes Arthur is low’’, being a narrow isthmus through 
which a small communication is kept up at all times. The 
country between Arthur^s Lakes and the great lake is barren^ 
rugged and high. I found Pilitis acerosa and Bracophyllum^ 
292 and 859 everywhere^ also various other Epacridem, Phe* 
halium montanum^ Pulten^ea^ n. 819, on the highest ground. 
Dracophylhm} no. 292^ seems to prefer the highest and most 
exposed places forming small round bushes so dense, that a 
bird could not penetrate into many of them. It is called 

Honey Plant” by the people there who say that the 
flowers contain a large quantity of honey. In three and a 
half hours from starting, I reached a rising ground close over 
the Great Lake, which is certainly an immense and beautiful 
sheet of winter ; but the scenery in its vicinity was tame and 
did not possess one half the beauty of that on Lake St. 
Clair, which I visited two years before. The Great Lake has 
its flocks and herds in the summer time, but is abandoned 
in winter 5 its altitude above tbe sea is 8822 feet, and the 
lake itself is about sixteen miles long and five miles broad, 
almost divided into two, near the middle, by two projecting 
points of land which approach one another sufficiently close 
to admit of people fording across in tbe summer season. 

We took a more direct course, however, about due east, 
and reached our tent pretty tired. In one of the vallies I 
saw the Bedfordia linearis^ Ozothamms^ n, 240, and a new 
plant in Unibellifer^B^ no, 1253. 

. 19th Feb. half-past six a. m. Therm, in air 49\; in 
rivulet 49“. Morning clear and sunny. Walked eight or ten 
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miles 4owards the north to ascend the summit of Brady^s 
Look-out/^ the peak which Mr. Laurence was unable to 
ascend. It is the highest land in that quarter. After a very 
fatiguing excursion, as all our feet were swollen from the severe 
walking on hard stony ground, we got safely to the top. On 
my way I saw a novelty among the plants ; Helichrysum am- 
minatum? n. 244, covered the ground with a golden carpet, 
and I loaded myself with specimens ; but a few minutes after 
gathering I found all the flowers had closed up, and their 
beauty in a great measure lost. 

On the top of the peak I proceeded to take the bearings 
of Mount Wellington at Hobart Town, and other distant 
points, which were visible from my elevated station ; but you 
may judge my surprise when 1 found that my pocket com- 
pass, placed on the rock, indicated Mount Wellington to be 
at least ninety degrees from where I knew it ought to be. 
On taking my compass off the rock I then found that the 
Green-stone of which the hill was composed was highly 
magnetic, with polarity, I then placed my compass on the 
top of my walking stick, (which has an iron blade screwed 
into the lower end for digging plants) and took the correct 
bearings. On the bare rocks of ^^Brady^s Look-out’^ my 
no. 322, of Compositce^ was very abundant. 

After setting fire to the brushwood on the side of the 
peak, I started toward Lake Arthur. A small snake was 
killed as we set out, and I only saw another during my trip. 
I was told that there are some of large size on the mountains, 
which I think possible, but I did not see any. By a large 
size 1 mean five to six feet in length, which is large for a 
Tasmanian snake. About two miles from Lake Arthur I 
came upon what had been an aboriginal encampment it 
consisted merely of strips of bark laid over prostrate logs of 
wood, so as to project a little over. Under this slight shelter 
they used to lie with very small fires in front. The bark was 
taken off the trees by separating it from the wood near the 
base, and then pulling it outwards. Some of the trees had 
notches cut in them by the blacks who had ascended them in 
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search of opossums- I should suppose that this CQuntry 
would be a favourite resort of the aborigines^ especially 
during the sumoier months, as kangaroos are plentiful. 

30th Feb. Therm, in the air and shade, six. a. m. 49'^; 
ditto ill rivulet 53o.— I started homewards this morning. On 
the side of the mountains in descending, I saw Veronica for- 
mosa^ (527) V. laUata^ Phnelea incanay and some other low 
country plants. The eastern side of the mountains being 
sheltered from the prevailing winds and rains, exhibits an 
entirely different vegetation to the western side at corres- 
ponding levels. The western side is comparatively level, 
grassy, and very wet^ the eastern, very precipitous and 
rocky, without any water until you descend about 1,500 
to 3,000 feet, when numerous springs run out from under 
the bases of rocks and stones which have fallen from the 
basaltic cliflfs which crown the tier. Temp, of the springs 
49^ Fahrenheit. 

At Formosa I got into my gig, and reached Launceston in 
the evening, carrying in with me my collection of specimens. 

Besides the plants I have incidentally mentioned as on the 
top of the mountains, there are, amongst others — 

Ranunculcts namis^ very abundant everywhere. 

Tetraiheca^ my no. 309. 

Pittospormn bicolor ^ var. ; my no. 651. 

Spcfn^gula affinis, 

Hypericum inmlutum^ KnA pusillum. 

Geranium potentiUoides brevicaule ; on the top. 

parmfloTumy common on the east side to 3,000 

feet up. 

OoGalie micropJiylla, sparingly. 

Lotus corniculatus^ very common » 

Acacia siculmformis ^ plentiful ; but no other species what- 
ever. 

Acmna Banguisorbrn. 

Epilobium montanum, and others. 

Leptaspermumy2^9. This is the largest species in V. D. L. 
growing 20 to 25 feet high, and with trunks 3 to 4 feet in 
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circumference. It is only seen in tlie higher parts of the 
colony from about 1^300 feet upwards^ growing on the 
margins of streams. 

Coprosma nitida^ and pumila, 

Compositm^ very rariouss and I may name — 

Celmisia longifolia ? 

Craspedia macrocephala. 

Cassiniay of dlflcerent species. 

PodolepiSf my no. 362, 

Ozothamnus^ my no. 240. 

Helichrysum acuminatum^ and various species of Brachy- 
come and allied genera. 

Forstera? sp. ray no. 443^ forms its large dense cushions 
only on the higher parts of the mountains^ and ceases alto- 
gether near the level of Lakes Arthur. With Forstera are 
associated Aretia? (my no. 364) and various other plants. The 
cushions^ as they are called^ from their elasticity^ smooth- 
nesSj, and form^ are usually 2 to 4 feet in diameter, nearly 
roundj rising about a foot high in the centre, and sloping off 
towards the edges. They spread by the edges, and the 
centres are sometimes decayed. 

The mountains may be called the home of the Epmridemi 
they abound both as to species and individuals. The species^ 
peculiar to the alpine regions are not so numerous 
as at first sight they would appear 5 the principal are — 

Monotoca empetrifolia. 

Becaspora thymifolia; and of the genera 

Leucopogon Cyathodes and PentachondrUy I may quote 

Nos. 299, 197, 1192,313, 314, 519, 1194,124, 1195, 1196. 

Epacfisy 316, 1210. 

Sprengelia Montana. 

Pilitis acerosa^ YQTj Bbundant. 

BracopkyUum^ 292^ ^ud 859. 

Gentiana montam^ 1842, affects the higher parts of the 
range ; ^nd Villarsia, my ,717^ is Lakes Arthur,: Lake St. 
Clair, and also at greater altitudes in still water. 
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Gratiola puhescens ? my no. 724, is abundant as high as 
3000 and probably higher. 

269, is plentiful in some places. 

Ourisia integrifolia^ on the margins of the streams where 
shaded. 

Euphrasia^ two or three species. 

Plantago^ sp. 

Species of Grevilleay Hakea^ Oritesy Banksiay Lomatiay 
TeloplUy and Bellendenay all above 3,400 feet, 

Pimelea sericea was the only species I saw on the top. 

The Casuarinm do not appear to approach the region of 
the ConifercBy and I saw none of the Cassythacemy Vheno^ 
pode^By or Solanemy in the mountains. 

Of Orchidacem I saw very few, this being the rainy season. 

Eriochilus autumnalis. 

Prasophyllum alpinum ? and 

an orange coloured variety ? of Diuris lanceolata. 

As all the specimens, however, were of one colour it may 
be another species. 

Graminem are abundant in the open places about ArtbuFs 
Lakes, and are in greater or less quantity to the highest 
parts of the range. 

In all the lakes Isoetes setacea ? is abundant, or perhaps a 
new species. 

My collections will guide you as to the other alpine plants, 
but my present observations apply exclusively to that portion 
of the Western Mountains lying immediately to the north- 
ward of Arthur’s Lakes, and above their level, as I did not 
extend my ramble, on the top of the range below 3,388 feet. 

Ronald Gunn. 


Note on the Cider Tbee, above noticedy by J. D. Hookee, 

M.D. R.N. r.L.S. 

It has long been known to the colonists of Tasmania that 
a species of /ree inhabits the elevated table-lands of the 
interior of that Island, which, during certain seasons of the 
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year^ furiiisbes a copious supply of a cool refreshing lic|uid^ 
called cider by the stock^keepers. This circumstance has 
given rise to the apellation of Cider tree^^ a name for 
several years known to naturalists, who were^ however^ till 
very recently^ ignorant of the real nature of the tree in 
question » 

The first particular notice of it which, as far as I am 
aware, ever appeared in print, is contained in Rosses Hobart 
Town Almanack for the year 1835, where, in a list of the 
native plants chiefly drawn up by Mr, Backhouse, the Cider- 
tree is mentioned as a species of Eucalyptus grovdng in the 
higher parts of the Island, and on the tops of mountains. In 
Mr, Backhouse^s valuable botanical notes on the Vegetation 
of Australia and Tasmania, that gentleman mentions it as 
not having been seen by him, and as producing a liquor 
resembling black beer, obtained by boring the trunk, Lieut, 
Breton, in his Notes of an Excursion in Tasmania/* 
printed in the Tasmanian Journal, at v. 2, p. 140, more par- 
ticularly notices this tree, and the method employed for 
collecting the sap. He says, ^^The shepherds and stock- 
keepers are in the habit of making deep incisions in the 
bark, wherever an exudation of the sap is perceived upon 
the bark. The holes are made in such a manner as to retain 
the sap which flows into them, and large enough to hold a 
pint. Each tree yields from half a pint to a pint daily, 
during December and January ; but the quantity lessens in 
February, and soon after ceases. The cider or sap of the 
tree has an agreeable subacid taste, and sometimes is of con- 
siderable consistency. It is said to have an aperient effect 
upon those who drink much of it/* 

During the stay of the Antarctic Expedition in Hobart 
Town, Mr, Gunn showed me small specimens of the tree, 
procured from a friend up the country, which, though imper- 
fect, evidently belonged to a new species of Eucalyptus, 
Being anxious myself to see, in its native habitat, a plant 
which is considered of no little importance in a colony where 
almost none of the vegetable productions afford either food 
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or refreshment to the traveller, I made an excursion to the 
centre of the Island in the month of October, 1840» Mn 
Thompson of Marlborough kindly accompanied me to a 
small forest of these trees, which occupied several square 
miles of flat table land, intersected with marshes, at an ele- 
vation of 4,000 feet above the sea, and not far from Lake 
Echo* Few other species grew amongst it, nor did the trees 
grow very close together, there was always space enough to 
ride between them, there being no brushwood under their 
shade* The individual trees are well described by Mr. Gunni 
and their uniformity in height, and the smoothness of the 
grassy or boggy land between, gave to the whole wood some- 
thing of the appearance of an orchard, and quite unlike any 
other forest scenery that I had witnessed in the colony or 
elsewhere. The whole scene was dreary and desolate in the 
extreme, from the lurid colour of their foliage, the want of 
some striking object either of rock or tree, and of any of the 
animal kingdom except the solitary snipe, kangaroo, or black 
swan. In one respect, however, this forest was an improve- 
ment upon the more gigantic vegetation through which we 
had ridden in ascending to the table-land : for the severe 
frost, mentioned by Mr, Gunn, had killed all the other and 
larger species of Eucalyptus^ especially on the flat grounds, 
similar to, but at a lower elevation than those on which we 
were. For many miles on the road to the lakes, our course 
had been amongst the tall trunks of dead Gum treesj from 
eighty to a hundred and thirty feet high, most of their trunks 
blackened on one side by the fires which the natives had at 
various remote periods kindled in the forests, the charred 
portions forming a curious contrast to the whiter sides 
whence the bark had flaked off. On the banks of Lake 
Echo, a beautiful sheet of water, a similar death-like scene 
met the eye. Gum trees, Leptosperma, Hakeas, and 
Banksias, all seemed as if they had been suddenly struck 
with some mortal disease in the full vigour of their growth, 
and in their prime of life. One huge Eucalyptus^ stretching its 
sound but bleached and leafless arms over the lake, appeared 
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the stricken monarch of the lifeless forest. The silence and 
desolation of the whole scene brought most forcibly to my 
mind the description of a plague-smitten city: it was an 
analogy in the vegetable world to Petra^ Idumaea and Baby- 
lon^ as they now appear. 

1 have dwelt more at length on the effects of the great 
frost of 18375 as it proves at once how much hardier this 
species is, which, though growing at a much higher elevation, 
and on a marshy plain, where the effects of frost are always 
the most severely felt, was almost uninjured. It is further 
peculiar in never inhabiting analogous altitudes on the 
mountains of other parts of the colony. It appears emi- 
nently a gregarious species, capable of enduring the rigorous 
climates, the sharp frosts and heavy rains of the table-lands, 
but not the rude blasts and cutting winds of the mountain 
tops. 

In describing this species, perhaps the most interesting of 
an immense genus, which forms four-fifths of the forests of 
Terra Australis,* I am anxious that it should bear the name 
of R. C. Gunn, Esq., a gentleman T?hose name will ever be 
known as the great promoter of all branches of natural 
science in Tasmania, and to whose kind aid and experience I 
am indebted for much that I know of the Botany of that 
colony. 

Eucalyptus Gunnii, Hook, fit, ; ramulis junioribus flori- 
busque glaucis, foliis alternis petiolatis lanceolatis v, el- 
liptico seu oblongo-lanceolatis rarius ovato-oblongis magis 
minusve acutis acuminatis v. mucronatis utrinque opacis 
venis obscuris, petiolis folio subquadruplo brevioribus, pe- 
dunculis solitariis axillaribus teretibus trifloris petiolo 
sub brevioribus, cupulis turbinatis breviter pediceilatis pe- 
dunculi longitudine, operculis hemispheericis cupulm di- 
midii longitudine sed latioribus, mucrone valido basi 
lato terminatis, fructibus latioribus elliptico- turbinatis ore 
paulo contracto valvis 3-4 interdum porrectis. 

Hab. On the elevated table lands of .the interior of Tas- 
^ BrowD, in Botany of Flinders^ Voyage^ Ji. 547- 

2 o 2 
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iiiania^ especially in the neighbourhood of the lakes® 

1084jj 1080^ 1082). 

As is the case with other species of this most difficult 
genus, no dependence can be placed upon the size of any 
of the parts or on the form of the leaves. The branchlets 
are slender, terete, nearly smooth, the younger very glaucous® 
The leaves, which seldom exceed two inches in length, vary 
between linear-lanceolate and oblong, but are sometimes 
broadly ovate, with a mucro, these broader leaves frequently 
terminate the branches. The peduncles are generally axillary, 
sometimes lateral, but always solitary, and never more than 
three- flowered, from 2-4 lines long, stout and patent, Cu- 
pulse exactly turbinate, sessile or generally shortly pedicel- 
late, l|-2^ lines long, covered with fine, glaucous bloom. 
Operculum less than half the length of the cupula, hemi- 
sphaerical, tapering on the very summit into a short, stout, erect 
mucro. Stamens bright yellow. Fruit elliptical^ turbinate, 
broad at the base, 2-3 lines long, about two-thirds as broad 
or rather more, mouth slightly contracted. At the time when 
I visited the habitat of the Cider-trees, the sap had not com- 
menced to flow, and the wood, which is of a pale yellow 
colour, merely tasted, when fresh cut, rather sweet, I am 
indebted to Mr. Gunn for a bottle of the fluid, collected 
about two years ago, it has now a very acid taste. For the 
following interesting analysis of it, I am obliged to my friend 
Dr. R* D. Thomson of Glasgow. 

Specific gravity 1338.1, water being lOOQ. The smell 
resembles that of foreshot spirits, that is, a faint alcoholic 
fluid. When distilled in the water-bath a distinctly acid 
fluid came over which smelled of alcohol, the liquid in the 
retort remaining also acid. The acid was neutralized by 
saturating with carbonate of soda. On evaporating the 
saturated solution fine needle-shaped crystals remained 
which, when heated with sulphuric acid, emitted a strong 
smell of acetic acid and proved to be acetate of soda. The 
liquor in the retort, when evaporated, afforded a quantity of 
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the fluids smelling of alcohol, was proved to con- 
tain that substance. The cider therefore consists of 

Sugar, 

Acetic acid. 

Water, 

Alcohol, 

besides a small quantity of albuminous substance, coagulated 
by heat, and which probably acted as the ferment in convert- 
ing the sugar first into alcohol, and then into acetic acid. 

J. D. Hooker. 


Journal of a Botanical Mission to the West Indies in 
1843-4, by William Pubbie, Collector for the Royal 
Botanic Gardens of Keta, 

Monday, April 17th, 1843, 1 left Palmouth, in the royal 
mail steam-ship, Forth, with fine weather, and reached 
Corunna at six o^clock, a.m,, on the 20th. This town is 
prettily situated on one wing of the harbour, which is termi- 
nated by the Fortress. The country around Corunna is 
much undulated, but presents a barren appearance, a few 
stunted trees of Pinus sylvestris^ scattered over the moun- 
tains, being all that could asjiire to the title of a tree. A 
species of Bartsiay Cotyledon umbilicus (on every wall), three 
species of Anagallis^ just expanding their flowers to the 
morning sun, several species of Ranunculus^ and two of 
Urtica^ were the most common plants round the town. 
Nothing can exceed the wretched appearance of the inha- 
bitants of this place, lounging in groups at every comer, 
ragged, and their countenances squalid in the extreme. An 
abundance of strawberries in the market afforded evidence 
of our southward progress. 

After a stay of four hours, to take in coals, we sailed for 
Madeira, carrying with us seven of the passengers of the 
unfortunate Solway, and reached Madeira early on the 24th. 
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The town of Funchal has a very lively aspect. After a visit 
from the health-officer^ we landed. The gardens were very- 
gay, oranges scenting the atmosphere with their fragrance i 
Bananas are cultivated, but do not look healthy i Verbena^ 
Heliotropes^ Salvias^ in great variety, and of immense size, 
compared with those in English gardens, were flowering 
profusely. 

Adiantum Capillus^Veneris adorns every rock and wall, and 
is much larger than it ever attains in Great Britain. The 
commoner plants of Madeira are identical with those of 
England ; Trifolium^ Ranunculus^ Plant ago^ Urtica^ Stellaria^ 
Convolvulus^ &c. 

I was mgch pleased with the look of the vineyards, which 
are formed of a succession of terraces, six feet or more wide, 
according to the nature of the ground, up the almost perpen- 
dicular sides of the mountains to a considerable elevation | 
and although luxuriant in many places, there is not more 
than a foot of soil, and that not of the richest description, 
for them to grow in. They are trained on rude wooden 
trellises, about a yard high, and gave promise of an excel- 
lent crop. Thermometer at noon, 7 5^ in the shade. 

The scenery of the south side of the island presents little 
variety, except its lofty and undulated mountains, being 
destitute of native forest j a few patches of Pinus maritima 
were the only trees on the mountains. 

After a stay of five hours, we proceeded, and twelve days 
of fine weather brought us in sight of Antigua, a picturesque 
island. Passing St. Kitts, Nevis, etc., we reached St. Tho- 
mas on the morning of the 7th of May. The town of St. 
Thomas is neatly built and prettily situated on three slightly 
elevated hills, at the base of the harbour. The island pre- 
sents a very undulated aspect, but there is no land of any 
great elevation; the hills above the town rise to 80D feet, 
which is the highest land in the island, and are covered with 
a stunted brushwood. I observed Plumiea rosea and alba^ 
Brunsfelsia Americana^ Amna muricata and palustris^ Cer- 
hera Thmetia^ several showy species of Bigmnia^ of which I 
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obtained seeds^ Chrysophyllum Cainifo^ DolichoB pruriensy. 
Camvalia rosea^ Guilandina Bonduccella^ AnsiolocMa^ Hi- 

hiBcm populifolius^ Pothos^ sp,^ and two species of Tilland- 
smy Opuntia communis^ Cereus repandns^ and Agave Kuratio^ 
on rocks facing the south ; the latter growing in thousands^ 
now presenting its pyramids of golden flowers, had a very 
imposing effect. The above, with several species of Solanmn^ 
form the principal part of the vegetation of the island* A 
species of Lasirma^ and one of Hemionitis^ were the only 
Ferns I saw. The fences of Bromelia Pinguin formed a 
striking contrast with those I had left behind me in England. 
The vegetation^ generally, is anything but luxuriant ; oranges 
are cultivated sparingly; the cocoa-nut is more abundant, 
but confined to the habitations of man, and is generally 
thirty to fifty feet high. A few specimens of Areca oleracea 
and FJioeniw farinifera^ in the gardens of the town, had a 
very pleasing effect. The sugar-cane is but little grown, 
there being few localities adapted to it, so that St. Thomas 
is almost entirely dependent for its supplies on the small 
island of Santa Cruz. 

After a stay of three days, during which the weather for 
the most part was very wet, with the thermometer never 
below 80^, the maximum 84®, we sailed for Porto Rico, and. 
reached it at 8 o^clock, a.m., on the 10th, and only stopped 
to land the mail. This is a rich and romantic island, the 
vegetation more luxuriant than any place I have seen, and 
presents every conceivable variety of scenery. The moun- 
tains of the interior rise to a considerable height along the 
coast. The flying-fish were starting up in shoals, alarmed 
at the noise of the steamer. We soon came in sight of 
St, Domingo, and after two days^ and nights^ sailing, close 
to the shore, we sighted Cape Hayti. ' This is the most 
magnificent country I ever saw, the loftiest mountains being 
covered with a luxuriant: forest, and the extensive plains 
appearing impenetrable ; not a trace of cultivation, nor the 
slightest indication of its being inhabited w^as perceptible 
till we reached Cape Hayti, which, from the eSects of the 
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late dreadfol earthquake, is literally a heap of ruins* After 
landiifig the mail, we proceeded, the country preserving its 
luxuriant aspect, to the western extremity. The morning of 
the 13th brought us in sight of Cuba, and we reached 
St, Jago de Cuba at nine o^clock, a.m. Vegetation appeared 
to be suffering from the continued dry weather ; during our 
stay of three hours, the thermometer stood at 94^ in the 
shade, at eleven, a.m. We sailed from St. Jago and reached 
Kingston, Jamaica, early on the 14th, after a passage of 
twenty-eight days of fine weather. The lofty mountains of 
the interior have a very imposing effect, on entering the har- 
bour of Kingston ; the town itself is built nearly on a level 
with the sea, and offers nothing remarkable in its ap- 
pearance. 

After a few days’ preparation for my excursion, in which I 
was kindly assisted by Dr. Macfadyen, to whom I carried a 
letter of introduction from Sir W. J. Hooker, and who gene- 
rously invited me to consider his house my home whenever 
my duties should call me in Kingston, and to make that the 
depdt for my plants, etc., thus setting my mind quite at rest 
on that score, I left Kingston on the 19 th for the Port 
Royal Mountains. I was accompanied by Mr. Hartweg, 
Botanical Collector for the Horticultural Society of London, 
who was on his way to England, and felt desirous of making 
the most of his few days^ stay in Jamaica. Passing through 
the plain of Liguanea, which is completely overrun with 
Mimosa tortuosa and M. julijlora (which often prove fatal 
to cattle from eating the seeds), Gnaiacum officinale^ covered 
with its rich blue flowers and yellow fruit, contrasted beau- 
tifully with its dark green foliage, and seemed to bear the 
arid plains with impunity. Cereus Penivianus and repandus 
are used for making fences in the following manner. A row 
oi Bromelia Pinguin is planted on a raised bank, about four 
feet in height; the sides are sloped to an angle of about 
flO degrees, against which are placed pieces of the above 
Cereus^ about five feet in length, which generally send up 
shoots from the bottom, and make at once a formidable 
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fence* This plant forms a prominent feature in the landscape 
of the plainsj which^from the continued dry weather, pre- 
sented very little in flower. As we approached the Moun- 
tains^ vegetation became more luxuriant, and the scenery 
increased in grandeur. On moist banks, I obtained plants 
and specimens of Lobelia longiflora^ (this is considered poi- 
sonous to cattle) as also of Echites suherecta and imibellata^ 
both species abound in the plains and are very showy. 
Mangoes are exceedingly plentiful, and although an intro- 
duced plant, the Mangifera threatens, at no distant period, to 
assume the sovereignty of the soil. It bears the worst of treat- 
ment with impunity and I observed several fine specimens, 
that are made chopping- blocks of by the Negroes, without 
the least apparent injury. There is none propagated, except 
by seeds, and consequently scarcely two trees are alike, as 
regards the flavour of their fruit. Although they were taken 
from a French prize, and only numbered, connoisseurs 
declare that they know each variety, say as number eleven, 
as soon as they see it, some being good, but a great many 
not eatable, All domestic animals are fond of mangoes^ 
and they are considered very fattening both for man and beast. 

We reached the Botanic Garden Ian by night, a delightfully 
cool place, as compared with Kingston. The Hope river, 
a considerable stream running in front of the Inn, no doubt 
contributed materially towards cooling the atmosphere. The 
elevation cannot be more than 400 feet above the sea. The 
morning of the 20th being very wet, it was mid-day ere 
started. Crossing the Hope river we reached the site of the 
old Botanic Garden, now a complete wilderness j some fine 
trees of Pandanus spiralis, PhiBniw farinif era and Lagerstrm- 
mia Reginm, are among the few remains of this once noble 
garden, I gathered specimens of a pretty Justicia^ two spe- 
cies of Adiantum, a PterWyViaA several Polypodia; Bigmuia 
longissima, a singular and beautiful tree, with two kinds 
of Capparis, were abundant. Stizolobium m^ens is a large 
climber, and 1 obtained seeds of it. The scenery, although 
picturesque, as we ascended through the first range of moun- 
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tainSj is not remarkable for luxuriant vegetation. Garry a 
Fadyem was abundant at an elevation of 4000 feet^ with 
a few scattered plants of AlsopMla aspera, an elegant and 
beautiful Tree-Fern, Mawillaria Barringtonianai M, discolor ^ 
Epidendrum coehleatimi^ umbellatum and fragrans^ with some 
very fine tufts of SchoitihurgMa sp,^ were the only orchidaceous 
plants we met with. 

We reached Flarastead, the residence of the Rev. C. Eyfe^ 
agreeably situated on the summit of this range^ about 
4500 feet above the sea^ and were kindly accommodated with 
beds by that gentleman. 

The climate at this height is delightfully coob thermometer 
at 6 evenings 60^ with a refreshing breeze. At this eleva- 
tion European vegetables succeed admirably^ the turmps^ 
carrots^ potatoes^ cabbage^ lettuce^ radishes and onions^ would 
challenge competition^ even in Europe, Apples also thrive 
and bear welb and are of good quality. A gentleman in this 
district informed me that he^ at one time^ realized 400 pounds 
a year by his plantation of this fruit, 

22nd. Starting early for St, George^s Gap^ I was surprised 
to find so few plants in flower. LisiantJms longifoUus was 
abundant on marly banks^ and I secured seeds and speci- 
mens ; also of a singular ySf^/i’M-like shrub, I Eriocalijsc 

sp, ; and a solitary plant of a beautiful white Ipomcea^ with a few 
flowers expanded, this I believe is not in cultivation, and 
cannot fail to become a general favourite : its habit is that of 
J. Morsfalliana^ XhQ leaf is three-lobed, the flowers of , the 
most delicate white, and borne in , more than ordinary profu- 
sioB. In the ravines grew immense trees of Bombay Ceiba^ 
covered with Tillandsias^ BrougMonia sanguima^ &c. but 
perfectly inaccessible. ■ A ^ species of Piper and Bromelia 
Pinguhi overran a considerable tract. As we approached 
the Gap, the natural forest begins, which altogether changes 
the aspect. Ferns become abundant, also Garrya Fadyena^ 
Myrica Mewicana^ Podocarpus coriacea^ several species of 
: 'JLycopodiwn and Cokimnea hirsuta i and here, , for the first 
'time,' I' saw the arborescent Ferns to advantage,, 20, to 30 
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feet higfi^ crowned with light and elegant fronds s their sterns^ 
covered with the rhizoma and fronds of other scandent 
Ferns^ imparting a grace and elegance to the scenery, such 
as I had never before beheld. The beautiful 

were darting with great velocity from flower to flower^ 
eshibiting no timidity, and often approaching within a few 
inches of those, whose only desire was to destroy them* 
A species of Neoitia^ resembling N. sj^eciosa, hut flowering 
before the leaves appear, we met with sparingly. 

24th, We returned to Kingston through a picturesque 
country, still presenting very few plants in flower, and on 
the 26th quitted that town for St- Mary^s, by way of Spanish 
Town, In a lagoon near the ferry, Foniederia azurea was luxu- 
riating, a beautiful aquatic^ producing its deep blue flowers 
in abundance 3 this is worthy of a place in every stove. 
In the salt marshes I observed large tracts, completely 
covered with Batis maritima^ a singular plant, called Jamaica 
Ba7nphire, which makes excellent pickle. The extensive La- 
goons about the ferry on both sides of the road exhibit 
Typha latifolia^ an old acquaintance in Europe, I believe 
identical with the European plant; also Alisma cordifolia^ 
with several species of Cyperus, We reached Spanish Town 
in the evening ; the heat in travelling through these savan- 
nahs is great, and the vegetation by no means interesting, 
a few species of Mimosa and Cassia forming the principal 
vegetation. 

Slept at Spanish Town, and started at five o’clock, a.m. of the 
27th3 by the outlet of the Cobri ; after passing through about 
eight miles of plain, the road became rocky and the vegetation 
somewhat changed ; I saw two fine species of La: seen ting 

the atmosphere with their fragrance, Portlandia grandiflora^ 
very beautiful, about 20 feet in height, covered with its trum- 
pet-like flowers. Crossing the Rio Cobri, tbe rocks rose lofty 
on both sides. On moist banks acaulis was abun- 

dant, a ■ pretty species ; tbe woods are here very luxuriant, 
immense trees of Cedrela odorata, and Bombay Ceibay were 
covered with Eromeliaceous plants, the highest branches not 

2 p 2 
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being secure from tlieir invasion. On the left bank of the Rio^ 
Cobrb the rocks rise almost perpendicular to about 500 feet^ 
covered from the water’s edge with a forest of Thrinaw 
parviJloTa^ an elegant palm. By this timCj, the rain set in^ 
and a few minutes sufficed to drench us 5 we^ however^ 
proceeded and saw lantha paUidifloTa<s Oncidium pimilum 
and Carthagimnse^ common on Logwood hedges. Passing 
some well managed sugar estates^ the country becomes more 
undulated, and for the most part cultivated. In the after- 
noon, we reached Dr. MacNah's, at Woodridge, who kindly 
received us : during our stay of two days, the rains were 
almost incessant 5 I, however, obtained a few orchidaceous 
plants, and a quantity of specimens, among which was an 
arborescent Fern of remarkable habit, I had not before seen<, 
The plants here grow much more luxuriantly than on the 
south side of the island, the extensive tracts of Logioood 
and Mimosa disappear, and the vegetation is as much more 
varied as it is beautiful, 

Wednesday Slst. Returned to Kingston, by way of Stony 
Hill I this district is entirely cultivated by the Negroes, with 
vegetables, for the Kingston Market^ the Pineapple growing 
side by side with the European vegetables, beneath the 
shade of the noble foliage of the Ba^iana, each in the highest 
perfection, Epidendrum fragram^ cocMeatiim and dlffusum^ 
with a species of Bletia (terrestrial), were abundant, Schom^ 
burgkiasp. 'ws.s also common, b. pretty Limodo?^um (terrestrial) 
grew sparingly. 

On reaching Kingston, I found the steamer ready to sail, 
and packed up my few collections, and dispatched them to 
prepare for a more fertile district. I found it rather difficult 
to obtain a servant, the Negroes having an aversion to con- 
stant employment. The first to whom I spoke thought the 
excursions too serious and made his exit the next day. 
The second I was obliged to part with, from his dissolute 
habits ; the third is with me still, and I hope may turn out 
better. This enabled me to prepare for my visit to the Blue 
Mountain Peak, so taking’ with me a sufficient quantity of 
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paper, I left Kingston on the 6t}i of Jnne^ by way of Penn 
Hill^ through a mountainous country, 

Brassia maculata was flowering in immense patches on 
the rocks for which this district is remarkable ; the roads are 
very narrow in these mountains, and a false step would pre- 
cipitate the traveller several hundred feet perpendicular. 
The numerous fire-flies were lighting their lam"ps long before 
I arrived at Penn Hill. On reaching it I was sorry to find 
A. Finlay, Esq. had been obliged by ill health to leave for a 
warmer climate, a gentleman to whom I was obligingly sup- 
plied with a letter of introduction from Miss Wray, The 
night breeze had set in, which was very cold, thermometer 
57^« I was kindly accommodated with a bed by the intelli- 
gent overseer, Mr, Brakenridge, and morning disclosed a 
view of the most romantic description ; innumerable deep 
ravines and lofty mountains, covered with a rich vegeta- 
tion, at the back of which rose the Blue Mountain Peak 
in sable majesty, several thousand feet above the rest. 
Penn Hill is beautifully situated in the midst of a plan- 
tation of luxuriant Coffee, a shrub grown only in the 
mountain districts. Starting early on the 7th for Radnor, 
(a coffee plantation, belonging to Dr. Macfadyen, which I 
intended making my head-quarters for a few days) I ob- 
served some very fine trees of Juniperus Bermudimia, a com- 
mon plant in this district. Passing over coffee plantations, 
I reached the bed of the Yallah^s river, the water was low and 
easily crossed, but in the rainy season this must be impas- 
sable, its dry bed being about 300 yards in width, and covered 
with large loose stones. In a narrow pass grew Ipoinmu 
Horsfalliana^ flow’-ering profusely, it was certainly the love- 
liest plant I had yet met . with ; , I suspect, its native 
country must have been mistaken, for it is described as indige- 
nous to Africa, ■ The Monnlain-pride {BpaiheUa simplex) 
became abundant, and for the first time I saw it in flower, 
its immense panicle of. lively rose-coloured flowers,, rising 
from the palm-like stem and foliage, rank it amongst the 
most beautiful of plants. Two shrubby species of Etigenia^ 
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of wHcb I obtained specimens^ and the singular Helicteres, 
Jamaicensis^ with two kinds of Melastoma^ dXkA. a few Fern 
formed the principal part of my day^s collection. After trayers- 
ing several coffee plantations, I reached Radnor, when I found 
that my over-fondness for the night breeze at Penn Hill had 
given me a cold 5 so that however pleasant it may be, particu- 
larly after leaving the plains, it is more prudent to avoid the 
direct influence of the night air. 

8th June.— In the morning, I endeavoured to make ar- 
rangements to visit and sleep one night at the Blue Moun- 
tain Peak ; but Friday and Saturday are the two market days 
for the negroes, so that I could get no one to accompany 
me before Monday, the 12th. In the mean time I made an 
excursion to the Portland Gap, an elevation of 6,000 feet;^ 
where I met with the most dense forests I had yet seen. 
Ferns wrere very abundant 5 Marattia alata^ a beautiful plant, 
in great plenty; it does not appear to grow below this eleva- 
tion. Two species of Viburnum, one of Garry a, two of Clethra^ 
two shrubby Solanums, Podocarpus coriacea sparingly, three 
kinds of arborescent Ferns, Epidendrum glaucum, three spe- 
cies of PleuTothallis, Melastomaceous plants, and some 

interesting shrubs, were all new to me. 

On the 12th, by daybreak, I started for the Peak, taking 
with me three negroes, and a fourth with a mule as far as 
Portland Gap, which is the nearest point of ascent. We 
reached that place by seven o^clock, a.m., and after collecting 
a load of plants, principally Ferns, I despatched my horse and 
mule back, I then proceeded, but not altogether empty, 
two negroes carrying a full load of yams and salt fish, with 
some pieces of sugar-cane. These things they appear to take 
with them instinctively, which is perhaps a fortunate circum- 
stance, particularly if the quantity be moderate. From this 
point the dense natural forest begins. Garrya Fadyena ishorQ 
abundant ; Vacdnium meridionale holds a conspicuous place, 
laden with fruit, superior in size and flavour to that of Fac- 
cinmm Myrtillus, the Mlaeberfy of Europe. A charming 
Melastomaceous plant, with solitary scarlet flowers, was very 
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striking; the arborescent Ferns here attain a greater size than 
I had yet seen them, 50 to 60 feet being the common height. 
Three species I observed as we went up. After leaving 
Portland Gap, the ascent becomes very steep, over roots and 
dense brakes of Gleichenia immersa. The stems and branches 
of every shrub or tree are covered with various MosseSy 
hanging in the most fantastic manner, and preserving their 
soft luxuriance when many yards in length, until their own 
weight or the violent winds prostrate them, again to ascend 
with a vigour of growth, which the great moisture of these 
forests, almost constantly enveloped in clouds, accounts for. 

The ascent is very steep to the first flat, where water is 
obtained from an excellent spring, which is about 7 . 3 OOO feet 
above the sea. The water is pure, and cold as ice, and after 
drinking as much as we required, and taking a quantity wdtli 
us, we began the ascent of the Peak proper. Here the Podo- 
carpus coriacea (Yacca) constitutes entire forests, and beneath 
its shade Lobelia assiirgensy flowering profusely, forms a 
suffruticose shrub, of 20 feet high. The ascent now is al- 
most perpendicular, vegetation becoming more dwarfish. 
Towards the summit, the trees are generally only about 15 or 
2D feet higb, and nothing occurs that may be called timber. 
We reached the Peak by five o-^clock, I had collected a 

quantity of seeds and specimens on my way up, which had a 
good deal impeded my progress. 

The evening was fine and clear, the view truly magnificent, 
the whole island lying like a map at our feet. The white 
bed of the Yallah^'s River appeared beneath our feet, although 
sixteen miles distant, and Kingston, with its beautiful har- 
bour, teeming with vessels, had a very pretty appearance. 
To the northward, east, and west, one dense and xindulated 
forest presented itself, far as the eye could reach. The 
proportion of cleared land, along the north side 011 the coast, 
was a mere strip; the better cultivated mountains of Port 
Royal, with the numerous isolated residences, gave a 
considerable animation to the scene. Turning half-way 
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rouiidj tlie little sea-ports of Port Antonio^ Baff Bay^ Anotta 
Bay^ &c,j, showed like specks in the dark woods around them* 
The thermometer^ in the sun 50°^ sunk to 46® during the 
nighty and this in the middle of June; I have little doubt 
that it freezes here in the winter season* 

Leaving the negroes to construct our hut^ I made the 
most of the little daylight that remained^ there being no twi- 
light in Jamaica^ for as soon as the sun disappears^ it be- 
comes dark. I obtained specimens of Podocarpus mnacea^ 
Vaccmium meridiomle^ Manettia Lygustum^ Myrtus alpina^ dk 
pretty upright growing shrub^ and Lolelia assurgens. , Bam-’ 
husa mriicillata renders these woods almost impenetrable. 
Several interesting shrubs also occurred, and a few singular 
Ferns growing on the stems of a remarkable species of 
Clethra^ not in flower. This plant has large, broad, woolly, 
leaves, and is the largest tree at the Peak ; it appears pecu- 
liar to this locality, as I did not observe it anywhere else. 
After securing what seeds, plants, and specimens I could, I 
returned at dark, and found the negroes busy roasting yams 
for dinner. This appeared to absorb all our thoughts for the 
present, our appetites being pretty well sharpened. The hut 
was formed of a skeleton span roof, and covered with Yacca 
branches and fronds of a Tree-fern^ the most simply-fronded 
I had seen, and which appears peculiar to this district or 
range of mountains. 

The night threatened rain, and our last bottle of porter was 
destroyed in attempting to take off the neck of the bottle for 
want of a corkscrew. This was a real misfortune, for one of the 
negroes had broken the calabash of water, and it was now too 
late to replace it, I rolled myself up in a blanket, and would 
have been quite comfortable, but the rain began to fall about 
ten 0 ^ clock, p.m,, and was not long in finding its way through 
our new habitation, A large fire in the middle of the hut was 
necessary to keep us warm ; the cold and rain, coupled with the 
groaning of the negroes from chilly dampj rendered it not an 
■ easy matter ; to' ; twicel pulled them, from' the 'fire .after: 
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their clothes were ignited ; and morning made matters little 
better^ for the wind blew a complete hurricaiie^ with driving 
gusts of rain. 

After collecting what I could of roots, specimens^ seeds, 
&c,, at eleven o’clock, a.m., we began our descent, which the 
rain had rendered very difficult, and many ludicrous sum- 
mersanlts were performed, from the slippery nature of the 
soiL Wild hogs are abundant in these woods, and on our 
reaching the spring, two started up and were soon out of 
sight. About two o^clock, p.m., we emerged from the cloud 
that enveloped the Peak, and had a tolerably easy descent to 
Portland Gap ; where, according to my directions, two mules 
were waiting, to the no small delight of the negroes, as this 
lightened their burdens. In a ravine, near the Gap, I found a 
singular species of Asplenium^ its arborescent stem about 8 feet 
in length ; while securing plants of this, and as many things 
as I could conveniently take, a heavy hail- storm overtook us, 
rendering, on our descent, the atmosphere cool and pleasant ; 
thermometer 60®, With several times reloading, from the 
state of the roads and the difficulty of collecting Tree-fernB^ I 
reached Radnor at five o^clock, p,m., quite satisfied that a 
botanical excursion to the Peak is not so easy as I had 
anticipated. 

After putting together my plants and specimens, I started 
on the 16th to Resource, a coffee plantation, belonging to 
J. Brooks, Esq., about ten miles distant, in St. Andrew’s 
Mountains. Dr. Macfadyen, with his usual kindness, had 
given me a letter of introduction to this gentleman. On the 
way, I gathered a beautiful species of with much the 

habit of L Eorsfalltana^ and lively pink flowers | of this I 
dug up roots, which were tuberous. The greater part of 
this district is occupied with Coffee plantations, and overrun 
with -Zimm and BrowaUia speciosu^ probably intro- 

duced. An account of the mode of rearing the coffee shrub 
may be interesting. Holes are prepared, ' and small plants' 
selected from old plantations,, of which there are.: always 
abundance, and which are set in moist weather ; all the care 
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tliey require being to keep them clean from weeds^ and the 
third year they generally yield a small crop^ and by the 
eighth year are in full bearing. At this age they have 
grown about 5 feet high 5 they are then topped^ and are not 
allowed to get any higher^ otherwise it would be difficult to 
gather the fruit. They are regularly pruned once a year^ 
something in the way of currant-bushes^ but that they have 
one stem and the branches radiated. The berries are gathered 
ripej and immediately undergo the process of pulping (sepa- 
rating the mucilage from the seeds, which is sweet, but is 
considered unwholesome). This must be done before fer- 
mentation, The beans are then dried in the sun, on floorings 
of cement, properly drained, and after several days’ turning 
and exposure to the sun, they are ready for grinding, to 
detach the inner sheil as well as the silver skin. This is done 
in a mill, similar to that used for grinding apples for cyder in 
Kent. After pulping, the seed is never allowed to become wet 
again, as the quality is deteriorated by rain falling on it. The 
next process is winnowing and hand-picking it into the dif- 
ferent qualities. An elevation of between 3,000 and 5,000 
feet is considered best for coffee 5 above that the trees thrive 
well, but do not produce any fruit. It is questionable if 
much of the land on which coffee thrives could be applied 
profitably to any other purpose ; I have often seen extensive 
fields, looking well, on little else than bare rocks, at an angle 
of 75 degrees, I reached Resource in the evening, and was 
kindly received by Mr. Brooks. He promised to accompany 
me the next day to the Moorce’s Gap district, an elevation of 
about 5,500 feet. The approach to Resource is through a 
beautiful avenue of Citrons^ which were laden with their 
golden fruit, and had a very rich appearance. I found Mr. 
Brooks had paid much attention to collecting plants, parti- 
cularly Fe^mSy many thriving well in his well-managed garden. 

l7th.— I made an excursion to John Crow Ridge. Here 
also nearly to the summit of the mountains, 

which,, Peak, are, covered with a 

forest of Facca:;,ancl Tree-fervis. 1 obtained specimens , of 
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Andromeda Jamaicensis^ Vaccinium meridionale^ and Myrica 
Mexicana : Atropa arborea, a singular dioscious plants and Fi- 
hurnum villosum were abundant^ with a number of Ferns I had 
not before seen. The day was oppressively hot j in the even- 
ing I returned to Resource. 

18th.— Accompanied by Mr. Brooks^ we started early for 
Moorce^s Gap, in the central range of the Blue Mountains, 
a distance of about seven miles, and separating St, George^s 
from St, Andrew^s parish. Ascending by a narrow pass, I 
observed growing on marly banks, Lisianthiis exsertus^ 
flowering profusely, also a species of Rubus^ quite distinct 
from R. Jamaicensis^ also common in this district ; this put 
me much in mind of the common Blackberry of England, but 
the fruit is not so good. I gathered plants, seeds, and speci- 
mens of Lisianthus hngifolius and exsertus^ the latter a beau- 
tiful shrub, about 10 feet in height 5 three species of 
Gleichema^ with numerous Ferns of the families of Tricho- 
manes and Hymenopliyllum^ adorn the hanks and trees 
with their delicate fronds. On reaching the summit of 
the range, the vegetation suddenly changes, and is very 
luxuriant. Here I obtained specimens of a singular dioecious 
tree, which Mr. Brooks informed me bore a fruit with very 
much the flavour of the Strawberry. Fragaria vesca 
now perfectly naturalized in all the higher mountains. 
Several species of Lycopodium are here common ; Lycopo- 
dium Jussieuiy a singular species, I found rare, but it was not 
in fructification. Podocarpus coriacea grew abundantly, and 
formed the largest trees in the wmods, with several beautifui 
species of Melastoma^ their stems covered with Tillandsim^ a 
species of PothoSy and several scandent and Mosses. 

Two species of arborescent Ferns were plentiful, their foliage, 
particularly that of Alsophila asperay very rich. As we went 
down on the north side, the woods became dense, and com- 
pletely interwoven wdth Bambusa vertidllata. Here, on moist 
banks, I noticed the singular Fadyena in plenty, an interest- 
ing Ferny also a pretty Gesneria^ with delicate white flowers., 
Yacca becomes less common, and is succeeded by the Hi- 
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hiscus elatus^ a truly noble tree, producing its large tulip-like, 
flowers at the extremities of its robust brandies. Several 
showy species of Psychotria were common, with Lisianthus 
latifolmsy of which I gathered specimens, but the seeds were 
not ripe. Descending towards the coast, the vegetation is 
rich and beautiful, the stems and branches so completely 
overrun with climbers, that it becomes difficult to determine 
which is the original tree j this is particularly the case with 
the Jamaica Ivy {Marcgraavia umbeUata)^ a very singular 
plant, assuming two different aspects, which, unless closely 
examined, might be taken for two distinct plants. The stems 
of trees and the rocks are covered with the most delicate 
tapestry of Fernsy especially Trichomanes t7'ichoidewn^ cer- 
tainly the most delicate and beautiful of that interesting 
tribe. In these dense moist woods I noticed the rare 
Tovaria pendulaf' a singular and interesting plant, and which 
has also the recommendation of a most delicious scent, and 
is worthy a place in every stove. One very fine individual, 
with about a hundred racemes of its sulphur-coloured flow- 
ers, had a very pretty appearance 5 I could not obtain seeds. 

The birds, although of varied and beautiful plumage, are 
no songsters, so that no indication is given of their presence 
until you see them j the measured, plaintive note of the 
Solitaire in these dense woods, adds a peculiar charm 5 not 
so the mosquitos, which abound in these localities, and are 
very tormenting- It has been said, they only bite new 
comers s but this is not correct, for I believe they are more 
troublesome to the negroes than Europeans. After taking 
some refreshment by a beautiful spring of cold water, we 
returned, and reached Resource just before dark. 

20 th, — Left Resource early, Mr. Brooks kindly accom- 
panying me, for Spring Hill, crossing another Gap, seven 
miles to the westward of Moorce’s Gap. The vegetation 
of Silver Hill is similar to that of Moorce^s^ Gesmria tomen- 
^o^a is very common, and two species of Cesifrww, of which I 
secured specimens and seeds- The Bread-fruit tree h grown 
* See Ic, Plant, tab. 504. 
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in this district^ but the negroes do not pay any attention to its 
cultivation^ Yams and Cocoa-nuts are considered better | 
though for my part I am very fond of the Bread-fi'mL On 
reaching Spring Hill^ we were kindly received by Mr« Fog- 
bartyj the intelligent overseer, who is much attached to 
botany, and possesses an excellent collection of the Ferns oi 
the neighbourhood. 

After spending two days of bad weather in this dis- 
trict, which is very fertile in rare Fernsy I started on 
the 23rd, of June for Fox’s Gap, accompanied by Mr, 
Fogbarty, Ascending by a narrow pass along paths which 
are very bad, and certainly ought not to be dignified by 
the title of a road, we reached Shantamee, the highest re- 
sidence, and breakfasted there, and changing our mules, we 
proceeded and soon gained a dense wood, abounding with 
the larger timbers of Jamaica, Moronobea coccinea of im- 
mense size, the ground strewed with its coral-like petals, the 
stems chopped round by the negroes to obtain the gum, 
which they use as a substitute for wax, as also for making 
strengthening plaisters : Xanthoa?ylon Clava HerculiSj a very 
peculiar looking tree, armed with numerous and formidable 
spines i Trophis Americana ; Psidium montanmiy with its 
immense marble-like stem, and Santa MariaQ) of prodigious 
size, Marcgraavia umhellaia climbs to an immense height 
on its noble dependants, and produces its singular drooping 
umbels of flowers abundantly, exhibiting a similar effect 
on trees to the ivy in Europe ; it is no uncommon thing to 
see trees destroyed by it, while it maintains its luxuriance un- 
molested, and much heightened by the pendant nature of its 
ultimate branches. Leaving our mules, we started over 
some rocks towards the summit of the range, where I was 
much struck with the Acrosiichum which at a short 

distance I took for a Pathos i it is very common on moist 
rocks in these woods, growing with Aspleniumserratum ; here 
also I observed a singular arborescent /mz, with a very 
slender stem, growing 30 to 40 feet high, Epidendrum fra^ 
grans ^ Mawillaria discolor^ several species of Pathos^ Tih 
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landsiUy &C .5 clothe the stems of the trees* Alpinia om- 
dentalis^ a species of Costus (showy), Heliconia Bifiai and 
Bambusa mrticillaia^ now an old friend of mine, together 
with numerous beautiful Ferns^ render this district an almost 
impenetrable mass of living green* After several hours 
clambering over the rocks, we returned, and found our mules 
quietly grazing. On mounting, Mr. Fogharty’s mule ran 
away down the pass, and threw him violently against a gate 
that stood half open; the gate being rotten, his head, 
on coming in contact with it, broke four spars. On going 
to his assistance, for he was completely stunned, I found 
a smart cut, about two inches long, above the left ear, 
bleeding fast. A little brandy was all I had to dress it with ; 
he however soon recovered, and was able to ride my mule 
down. By this time it rained heavily, with thunder 
and lightning ; on the way I was assailed by several negroes, 
each making a like demand for taking my horse out of 
the gully; having left it to rest at Shantamee. This I 
soon found to he correct ; it had fallen, while grazing, about 
40 feet, but fortunately escaped injury : such is the nature of 
the roads here, that if two people meet, it is only by mutual 
consent they can pass. We reached Shantamee about ten 
o^clock, P.M., well drenched with rain. On further examina- 
tion, the injury Mr. Fogharty had received w^as happily found 
not to be serious. 

June 25th. — ^Witli fine and clear weather I started early 
for Radnor, where I had left my collections from the Blue 
Mountain Peak; going by a different route, the only things 
remarkable I saw, was a showy species of of which I 

got seeds ; also fine specimens of Andromeda Jamaicensis^ and 
A. fasciciilata^ forming thickets for several miles. These 
plants are not found in the higher mountains, but abound 
on the : mountains above the YallaVs River. Helicteres 
Mmaicemis^ with two species of Guava, are common. Two 
species of Laurm [Sweet-wood) were covered with white 
and; fragrant flowers.. , 

had been very hot and, dry,, therm. 85*^111 
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the shade, I reached Radnor in the eveningj about 6 
p,m .3 my horse appearing to feel the effects of his fall on the 
previous day, 

27 th, — Returned to Portland Gap for some more tree- 
fernsy one of those I had brought the day before having 
been dropped on the pass^ and was destroyed. With some 
dijSiculty I brought down two large specimens and several 
small ones. 

28th. — After packing up my specimens, and all the plants 
I could carry with me, which made a heavy burthen for 
my baggage mules, I left Kingston by the way of Guava 
Ridge. The roads were steep and narrow, and my progress 
therefore slow, the load touching against the rocks or trees, 
was constantly requiring shifting. On the banks of the 
Anchovy River, a tributary to the Yallah, I gathered several 
plants of the white Ipoinoea I had before seen. It was 
mid-day before 1 crossed the Yallah^s River, owing to 
my unwieldy load, and the nature of the road. On as- 
cending from the river, I for the first time noticed the 
Securidaca virgata. This splendid twining plant had over- 
run everything for several yards, and was completely covered 
with delicate pink flowers, not unlike some species of 
Polygala, But few Orchidaceous plants grew here; Brmsia 
maculata was abundant. On the rocks near Penn Hill I 
obtained specimens of Aspidium glandtdomm, also a curious 
Ewcoecaria^ and in old Coffee grounds a species of Piper over- 
runs large tracts of land, forming a remarkable feature in the 
scenery ; it is rarely met with in natural and original forests, 
but once fallen and neglected, it, with several other species of 
Piper and Cecropia peltata, appears to form a secondary vege- 
tation. From the time the land is cleared for coffee on , these 
rugged mountains, a process of exhaustion • begins ; the heavy 
rains and rapid rivers carrying such vast quantities of soil 
down annually, as render many' once valuable properties, little 
else than an encumbrance to their owners. 

Gii reaching the plains the vegetation presented a sterile ap- 
pearance, for although I had met with plenty of rain, not a 
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drop Bad fallen on tlie plains. In tBe mountains rich verdure 
surrounded me on all sides^ alike on rocks as rich valleys ; 
but on the level grounds not a green leaf could be seen. I 
reached Kingston about seven o^clock p.m.;, after a journey of 
twenty-five miles of difi&cult travelling. After despatching 
my collections on the 7th of July^ I started by the coast 
road to Bath^ but was detained longer in Port Royal Moun- 
tains than I expected, for I had quite mistaken the nature of 
the country. I took with me about two reams of paper^ 
a quantity which, when full, forms quite a load for a mule. 

The day was hot and bright, therm, in the shade indicating 
96*^. From the long continued dry weather on the coast the 
vegetation was completely scorched 3 on reaching Rock Fort, 
Melocactus communis was abundant for several miles along 
the coast, with three species of upright (7erei, two of 
which I believe are in cultivation. 

Again I crossed the bed of the great YallaVs River, when 
an immense field of Melocactus communis once mote ap- 
peared 3 the specimens much larger than any I had noticed 
before. In salt marshes farther on, I saw large forests 
of Mangroves^ among them grow Conocarpm erecta and race-^ 
mosa^ singular trees, when in seed much resembling the 
European Alder. 

While cutting down one of these trees to obtain specimens, 
I was seized with a violent pain in the head, followed by 
a voluntary bleeding from the nose, which soon relieved the 
pain 3 this was the first time I had suffered from the effects 
of the sun, nor had I ever felt the heat so intense. As 
I pursued my way eastward the vegetation became more 
luxuriant, from the more frequent rains. I observed a 
showy species of Bunchosia^ Cleome grandiflora^ and PAa- 
seolus lathyroides ; here the sugar country begins. Pass- 
ing through Albion estate, I came to the first sugar cultiva- 
tion I had seen, and was delighted with its lively and pleasing 
appearance. On reaching the salt-ponds, I found myself sur-. 
rounded by groves of Mangrove trees, which looked 
handsome. There are no aquatic plants in these extensive 
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iakes^, owing to the brackish nature of the , water» The 
peculiar habit of the Manffrove is to form a kind of rugged scaf- 
folding with its singular roots, so that half the lakes may be 
trayersed without getting wet. These localities abound with 
alligators, which appear to be harmless. Amna squamosa is 
abundant, forming groves. Two species of CappariSy shrubs 
of a conical form, are very conspicuous i also the sweet- 
scented Pisouia aculeatay a formidable climbing shrub | 
two kinds of Psidmiiy with fruit of grateful flavour ; a few 
Melastomas, some gigantic Cotton-trees y {Bomb ax Ceiha) the 
latter laden with Tillandsias and Broughfonia sangumeUy and 
immense festoons of Cactus triangularisy suspended by its own 
roots from the giant horizontal branches of this noble cotton- 
tree. On some of these trees I observed fourteen species of 
plants growing- Tillandsl(By OrchidecSy FernSy IlMpsaliSy and 
Cacti i the trunks are often 20 feet in diameter, and not less 
than 150 feet in height, and each may be said to present a 
botanic garden of itself. It became dark just before I 
reached the White Horses, (a large perpendicular rock so 
called) under which the road passes. 

Hearing a noise behind me, I turned round, and 
beheld my servant and mule prostrate, which I quickly 
ascertained was caused by a piece of rock falling from above ; 
it did not however appear to have directly struck either man 
or mule. I procured light with some lucifers, and found 
my servant's toe cut oif by the nail, and himself a good 
deal frightened ; the mule was cut in several places about the 
legs and head^ after dressing the injuries as well as cir- 
cumstances would permit, with a little laudanum, I pro- 
ceeded, but the mule being a little lame, I myself walked to 
Morant Bay, the servant Edward Bryan riding my horse. 
The air was now become cool and pleasant, and I reached 
Morant Bay by ten o’clock, which was the first place I came 
to, (a small sea-port town, with about one thousand inhabi- 
tants) stopping all night at the only inn in the place, which 
was pretty good for Jamaica, this island certainly not 
being noted for tavern accommodation. 

VOL. III. 2 Q 
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8th.~After settling my account^ and among other items 
I paid a dollar for my bed, the usual charge in Jamaica, 
and that not of the best description, I started about six 
clock p. M. for Bath, the country becoming picturesque and 
the vegetation finer. Along the sea-beach grew beau- 
tiful groves of Cocoa’nut-trees^ and beneath their shade 
the pretty Ipomea Pes-eaprcs flowering profusely, and 
covering several acres, to the exclusion of everything else* 
The country became gently undulated as I approached Port 
Morant, and in a tolerable state of cultivation, partly as 
sugar and grazing properties. On the sandy beach of Port 
Morant grew Lisianthus glaucifolius^ a pretty species, 
with blue flowers; securing seeds and specimens of it, 
I proceeded, and passing a well wooded district, principally 
settled by negroes, reached the plantation called Garden 
River, 

Two species of Indig of era are abundant along the bed 
of the river; 1 believe when indigo was raised in Jamaica, its 
culture was not confined to one particular species. The 
scenery was very rich as I approached Bath. This 
pretty village is situated on the left bank of the river; 
the great range of mountains to the north rise to the 
height of 5000 feet, and surrounded by rich vegetation 
on all sides. Bath is composed chiefly of detached resi- 
dences of light and airy structure; along the principal 
street is planted a charming avenue of Eugenia Malay-- 
ensis^ {Malay Apple) alternate with Areca oleraceay (Cab-- 
bage-Palm) the fine conical outline of the former, covered 
by its dense and luxuriant foliage, and laden with purple 
fruit, contrasting with the noble and elegant contour of 
the latter, gave the place a very pleasing and delightful 
appearance. 

On reaching the botanic garden, I was kindly received by 
the Rev, Thomas Wharton, who, in addition to the parochial 
charge, also superintends the botanic garden, which presents 
many noble and striking specimens, principally introduced 
plants; among others 'I 'observed Lagerstrwma RegmmfB> 
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noble tree^ now -in a complete blaze with flowers of the most 
delicate pink ; Adamonia digitata^ a splendid tree, producing 
its singular flowers sparingly, Mr. Wharton informs me it 
has never borne fruit ; Cookia punctata, laden with clusters 
of fruit, of a pleasant subacid flavour; also some large speci- 
mens of the Bread-fruit, which thrives better here than 
anywhere I have seen it, and which, besides its utility, is a 
highly ornamental tree; it produces fruit so abundantly, 
that pigs and poultry are fed on it, with the best results ; also 
Ariocarpus mcifera, a singular tree, of a similar habit to the 
other, the fruit somewhat smaller and echinate, but containing 
seeds about the size of a Spanish-nut, regularly distributed 
through the fruit and separated by a stringy pulp, not edible. 
Each fruit contains about twenty seeds ; and these, when 
roasted, are much esteemed as an article for dessert. It was 
introduced to Jamaica from the Island of Timor. A tine 
specimen of Inocarpus edulis ( Otaheite Cheshmt) ; Hedysarmn 
vespertionalis is a perfect weed ; Holmsldoldia sangumea, 
a pretty shrub ; this was in full flower. Some fine trees 
of ^ckras Sapotilla, a fruit deservedly esteemed. Terminalia 
Catappa, a large timber tree. StercuUa acuminata, a noble 
foliaged plant, bearing a singular capsule, containing several 
large nuts (seeds) curiously packed together ; and, I believe, 
eatable. A singular species of Musa, from Otaheite, with an 
immense cluster of orange-coloured fruits, which is erect 
(not as in most other species pendulous) ; several other 
varieties of Musa, already in our stoves ; Musa cocclnea, 
flowering freely ; Helkonia Bihai Braziliensis ; a fine 
specimen of Murray a exotica delightfully fragrant and covered 
with delicate citron-like flowers ; several very large plants of 
Umria odorata, fragrant and beautiful; its general aspect not 
unlike the Mme tree of Europe. Adenanikera pawnim, a 
large ^cfim-hke tree, sparkling with its scarlet coral seeds. 
Several fine specimens of Elais Guineensis [Pahn-oil tree) 
a robust and noble palm ; the oil is extracted by the negroes 
by braising the whole fruit in a mortar, and afterwards 

2 Q 2 , 
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boilmg it^ wlieii the oil is obtained. Trees of Areca oieraeea 
are planted at regular intervals round the garden^ and form 
the boundary line. The top of this palm^ or young enclosed 
leaves^ is the part eaten^ and certainly constitutes an excellent 
vegetable* Of Areca Catechu^ there are several fine plants^ 
(this is the Betel-nut of Commerce) an elegant palm about 50 
feet high^ crowned with rich foliage, beneath which it pro- 
duces large clusters of orange- coloured fruit. Some large 
specimens of Artocarpus integrifolia ; the stems and branches 
full of its large and singular fruit, a necessary provision 
of nature, as its slender twigs could never bear the weight* 
Several fine trees of Laurus Camphor a and L. Cassia. The 
most striking plant I saw w'as Pandanus spiralis^ whicli 
is both singular and beautiful. Gloriosa superha is perfectly 
naturalized and flowering profusely. Several fine specimens 
of Garciniai and a Correa^ of compact and elegant habit, 
fruiting abundantly. The fruits are of an agreeable acid 
flavour, the pulp surrounding the seeds is the edible part, 
enclosed in a pericarp of a violet colour, about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, Theohroma Cacao is a remarkable and prolific 
shrub, covered with fruit, which was once an article of export } 
but from some cause has been many years abandoned. I 
was surprised to see Roses thrive so well. Mr. Wharton has 
imported about twenty varieties of Chma and Noisette kinds. 
The Provins roses do not succeed. 

The scanty aid at present given by the Hon. House of 
Assembly in Jamaica, is quite inadequate to keep the gardens 
in good order ; but I have no doubt, from what Mr. Wharton 
has already effectecl, a more liberal support will eventually be 
granted. That gentleman is nursing a select collection of 
useful and ornamental plants, which he has lately imported. 

Monday, iOth July, The morning was close and hot; 
thermometer 85 and at 8 o’clock a-m. Accompanied by 
Mr. Wharton, we started after breakfast to the Plantain 
Garden River district, but I was obliged to leave my servant at 
Bath, he not having recovered from his fall. This is the 
best cultivated land I have, seen, the soil a deep rich 
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loanij and watered by the Plantain Garden River^ a very 
appropriate name. The stream is bounded by noble groves 
of this useful plant, the fruits of which are roasted green as a 
substitute for bread ; several varieties are raised. Costm Ara- 
Mens is plentiful along the banks^ with Pancratium speciosum.. 
Cypems elegans^ and some smaller Cyperacem^ appear to 
occupy the place of Cai^ew in the ditches and wet places in 
Europe. This lovely valley put me much in mind of the 
Carse of Gowrie. It is bounded on both sides by hills of no 
great elevation^ and which are clad with forest, abounding, 
among other trees, wnth Xfae Cabbage-Bark [Andira inermis) 
covered with its delicate rose-coloured flowers. This is an 
esteemed timber and is certainly a showy tree. On ap- 
proaching Wheelersfield Estate, the rain fell in torrents ; but 
we w^ere very kindly received by Mr. Blunt, the intelligent 
overseer of this desirable property, where the rearing of the 
Sugar Cane is carried on, in the utmost perfection. The 
process of sugar-making is interesting and simple ^ the canes 
are planted in rows about four feet asunder; the ground 
turned up by the plough, in a way similar to the European 
mode of preparing land for turneps or potatoes; about a foot 
of the top of the cane is selected and laid in the furrows at 
regular intervals, and covered with the plough. This is, I 
believe, an improvement upon the original system of digging 
cane-holes by manual labour. The canes are fit to cut in 
about nine months, they are then cut by the hand and passed 
through rollers, propelled by a water-wheel, or by cattle, to 
express the juice, which is conveyed to the boilers by means 
of a leaden trough, and boiled as soon as expressed, with 
the addition of a little lime. The boiling-house is a ■well 
ventilated building, with a row, of coppers, where the liquor 
is passed from, one to another, until it begins to granulate, 
when it is run into coolers, and when about half cold is 
put into hogsheads for exportation. The molasses are 
drained off by means of a few* of the foot-stalks of the Plan- 
tain : a mixture of molasses and water, allowed to ferment a 
short time, is distilled into rum. The fires are made of the 
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refuse canes after they have gone through the mill^ and are 
generally suflBcient fuelj, so that everything is made available* 
TueS'day^ 11th. The morning being fine and pleasant^ we 
started early for Clua Hill;, the left boundary of the valley^ 
sloping gradually to the sea. Phaseolus lathyroides and 
several species of Sida were common along the margins of 
the cane-fields. Above the cultivated district a partially 
cleared wood commences^ where among rocks, Hamelia patens^ 
an elegant shrub was flowering profusely, laden with orange 
flowers and purple berries, I gathered specimens and seeds 
of it, also of a pretty half trailing shrub, which I took for a 
species of Knoxia. The scattered woods here are composed 
of Mahogany y two sorts of Ficus, some kinds of Piper and 
Andiara inermis. The seeds of a species of Ficus being 
deposited by birds, vegetate in the branches of the immense 
Cotton-trees, and soon sending down roots to the ground, the 
parasite ultimately envelopes their gigantic stems and com- 
pletely destroys them. The appearance of this phenomenon 
is highly peculiar, for the large areoles between the folds 
of the roots of the Ftcus, show that all within is emptiness ^ 
so that one of these immense trees forms a shell over the 
now decayed trunk of the once noble Cotton-tree {Bombay 
Ceiba) and receives the familiar appellation in Jamaica of 
^^The Creole in the embrace of the Scotchman/^ I also 
obtained specimens and seeds of two showy kinds of Psycho- 
iria, Broughtonia sanguinea abounds in this district, and I 
gathered several large tufts of it. I also observed Trades'- 
mntia discolor on rocks ; and only two species of Adiantums 
the climate being too hot and dry for the growth of Fems> 
When we had climbed the hill about 300 feet above the 
sea, the whole vale of Plantain Garden River lay stretched 
beneath us I the rich cane fields, with the buildings of the 
different estates and accompanying Negro Village, almost 
hidden in groves of Cabbage-Palms and Cocoa-nut trees, 
affording scenery, more varied and lovely than I had ever 
before seen. The promontory on each side of the vale, and 
stretching further into the 'sea than' the vale, forms Holland 
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Bay^ with its little village, hidden in an immense grove of 
Docoa-mt trees^ I am told the largest in the Island, which 
forms a belt round the Bay a quarter of a mile wnde and 
about three miles in length. In my way down to the sea I 
found Sdmum crassifolium^ with several curious maritime 
shrub s, on rocks which are of coral formation and are ex- 
ceedingly sharp, rendering walking somewhat difScult. 
Nympfma blanda grew abundantly in the Lagoons, which are 
not extensive, producing its chaste w'hite flowers, which, 
although small, are conspicuous. The Lagoons abound 
with Alligators, which are not, however, very trouble- 
some to the inhabitants, A poor man had, two days 
previously, accidentally fallen in, and was found with an 
Alligator floating above him, and partly devoured. They are 
very dull and sleepy-looking animals, and, I believe, were 
never known to attack a living person. The coast is here 
rocky ; the sea running high, with a strong breeze from the 
East, rendered the air cool and pleasant. Two species of 
Ipomcea were showy, growing in the sand, and I secured seeds 
of them. As evening approached we returned to Wheelers- 
field, and found a draught of Cocoa-nut water, ‘with a little 
brandy added, a very grateful beverage. 

Wednesday, 12th, — The morning was dull and cool, ther- 
mometer 76'®. After an early breakfast, we started for John 
Crow Hill, about five miles distant, riding part of the way to 
the junction of the wmod with the cultivated landj vre then 
left our horses, and took our way up the hill, through a dense 
wmod, where Oncidium altissimum was abundant, bearing 
wreaths of flowers ten feet long, also 0. triquetrum^ blossoming 
sparingly; Andiara inermis holding a conspicuous place in 
these woods ; a large tree of Xanthowyhn Clava-Herculis^ ^it\\ 
its horrid-looking stem, and full of seeds, induced me to 
undergo considerable labour in order to cut it down ; I how- 
ever procured abundance of seeds. Here, for the first time, I 
noticed Anona montana and its curious ecliinate fruit, of which 
I obtained seeds. Malpighia urem, a pretty shrub, was plen- 
tiful, laden with scarlet fruit. While gathering specimens, I 
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became acquainted with the species^ though not before I felt 
the effects of its irritating spines, which are curiously con- 
cealed at the hack of the leaf. 

Our guide, not liking to take the trouble and fatigue of 
going to the top of the Ridge^ as we had been directed^ after 
he got into the wood led us just wherever he pleased ; for so 
dense were the trees, that we had no power to dictate ; but 
certain it was, we never reached the summit. I, however 
found means of rewarding him accordingly ; these negroes will 
sacrifice any thing for their own present ease and comfort. 
Black and yellow Snakes abound in the woods to an incre- 
dible degree, but generally make their escape as fast as pos- 
sible ; Lizards are also numerous, and I witnessed a deadly 
contest between a black snake and a large lizard ; the latter 
endeavouring to elude me, was caught in a very dexterous 
manner by a large black snake, so completely enveloping it in 
its folds, that escape was impossible. I, however, released 
it, and allowed them both to get away, but not before the 
snake had wounded the lizard severely, which was done in a 
moment. The large Tillandsias afforded us some excellent 
winter, and I gathered eight species of Ferns I had not before 
seen. The rain setting in, we returned, getting well soaked 
before we reached Wheelersfield. 

Thursday, 13th. — Having caught a slight cold yesterday, I 
did not feel very well, but my arrangements being completed 
to visit Moran t^s Point, an extensive plain at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the island, I set off. At Holland Bay I found 
Anona palustris [Alligator apple) in great profusion, covered 
with tempting golden fruits, of which it is stated that alli- 
gators are fond, as well as pigs, but this is the only use made 
of them by the negroes ; the wood is an excellent substitute 
for corks. Solamm crassifolkm^ Malpighia urens^ a species 
oi Wrightias two of Hibiscus^ and forests of Coccoloba 
wlferam, 'Compose the chief part of the vegetation of the 
coast. Typha lutifolia Nymphma were the only 

aquatics 1 saw in the Lagoons, which are traversed by large 
masses of the Mangrove [Rhizophora Mangle). After leaving 
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Holland Bay^ an extensive sandy plain begins^ covered for 
several miles with a beautiful forest of Thrinaw parviflora^ to 
the exclusion of every thing else. I here observed a few 
scattered plants of Canella alba (the Ja?naica Cimamon)y a 
pretty shrub^ which bears lively rose-coloured flowers. A 
small pond aiforded me Menyanthes Indica^ a pretty little 
aquatic, with delicate, white, imbricated flowers, produced at 
the extremity of the leaf-stalk. After traversing for about 
two miles a forest of Palms^ 20 to 30 feet high, we reached 
the light-house. I was told that twenty acres of Palms had 
been cut down for its erection, but not a vestige of vegeta- 
tion at present remains in its immediate vicinity. The light- 
house, a lofty and elegant building of its kind, commands a 
beautiful view of the coast for many miles, with the high 
mountains of the interior scarcely perceptible through a 
dense blue mist. The charming grove of Palms which we 
had crossed, stretches for several miles in every direction, 
growing down to the very water^s edge, their waving fan-like 
foliage and slender stems giving them a peculiarly graceful 
and pleasing aspect. The heat was intense, thermometer 96*^ 
in the shade, and the mosquitos and sand-flies flew about in 
myriads. It would be difficult to say which is the most tor- 
menting of these insect-plagues. I felt very unwell, and was 
aware, from having no sensible perspiration, which is a cer- 
tain indication of the presence of fever, that I was threat- 
ened with illness. It was not, however, till I had gathered 
specimens and plants of every thing to be had, that I re- 
turned, having some time exhausted the patience of my 
friends, Mr. Blunt and Mr. Scott, of Dukinfield, who had 
accompanied me, and who were urgent on me to go back 
without further delay. 

On approaching Holland Bay, I observed a large tract of 
forest, which had been destroyed in the great storm of 1815. 
The sea had then made an inroad, and afterwards receded, 
leaving a dead forest behind, which 'exhibits a most singular 
appearance, not unlike an immense fleet in harbour. It 
covers probably five hundred acres, with not a particle of 
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vegetable life remaining, but is^ however, not altogether 
useless, for Land Crabs abound, the whole space being per- 
forated by them, and at every step you advance, thousands 
of these reptiles disappear ; they are sought after by the 
negroes with torches, in the night, and are then, I believe, 
easily caught* They are sold in the markets, and many per- 
sons are very fond of them. 

It was now three o^dock, p.m*, and not a drop of water 
could be got during the whole day. I reached a negroes 
hut, suffering a good deal from thirst, and drank some 
brackish water from the Lagoons, which was all he could 
give, and by no means palatable. Feeling very languid and 
feverish, I rode on to Wheelersfield, and there took about 
twelve grains of calomel, by the Rev. Thos. Wharton^s ad- 
vice, for every one is, to a certain extent, his own doctor in 
Jamaica. The next day I returned to Bath, where I was 
confined to bed till Tuesday, the 18th. During that time, I 
was conscious of two smart shocks of an earthquake. 

Wednesday, 19th. — On examination I found, to my regret, 
the greater part of my plants destroyed, from want of atten- 
tion during my weeVs illness. These injured specimens ! 
ejected summarily, for it is folly to attempt redeeming such 
as have once been neglected ; in a moist climate like this, spe- 
cimens require changing every day, at least, and this is my 
established rule. Although somewhat weak, I was able to 
vralk with considerable ease, and to ride still better ^ so, 
after breakfast we set out to the Cuna Cuna Range, kindly 
accompanied by Mr. Wharton, following the river by a nar- 
row pass, overrun with lofty Bamhoos^ which in their turn 
are overrun with the handsome Pelican flower {Aristolochia 
grandiflora) producing its large and showy blossoms pro- 
fusely. Extensive groves of Mangoes came next in the cul- 
tivated district, which is chiefly laid out in Coffee and pro- 
vision-grounds, A few miles of gentle ascent brought us to 
a noble and extensive natural forest, containing many grand 
Mahogany trees, with the various timbers of Jamaica, 
among which Aohroma Lagopm conspicuous 5 CMhra 
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arborea is also abmidant 5 this showy tree is called 
woorf"/ from the high colour of its timber^ which^ for house- 
hold purposesj is much esteemed; it is a moderately-sized 
tree* When a glimpse can be obtained of the romantic 
scenery around;, which is not often, the whole forest is seen 
to be completely interwoven with climbers, principally ConnoU 
vuli^ of no great beauty, and Mimosa scandens^ presenting 
an heterogeneous mass of vegetation, of the most luxuriant 
description. 

On reaching the Cuna Cuna Gap, at an elevation of 
about 4,000 feet, we enjoyed the luxury of a refreshing 
breeze and as much space as we could turn comfortably 
round upon. We then took some refreshment and a short 
rest, two very necessary things in the climate of Jamaica, 
and commenced our descent on the north side, which is 
about as steep as the ascent from Bath, Here I found 
Acrostichum crinitum growing on the trunks of large trees, in 
a fine state of fructification, with several other individuals of 
the same genus. I also obtained seeds of Aljpinia occiden^ 
iulis ; birds, particularly the Dove tribe, are very fond 
of its pungent seeds ; we had seen three species of Dove, one 
with beautiful plumage, and known in Jamaica as the iltfbm- 
tain Witch. The shrill and beautiful note of \h.Q Solitmre 
accompanied us the most of the day on our progress to Kio 
Grande, whose distant hollow roar we heard several miles before 
reaching it. I found several charming Ferns I had not be- 
fore seen, the singular Aspidium proliferum and rhizophyllum 
being particularly abundant on moist banks, accompanied by 
several curious species of Trichomanes ; I also noticed, grow- 
ing parasitically on the roots of trees, the curious 
pliora JamaicensiSs called hy the negroes John Crow’s Nose^ hj 
no means an inapt comparison. This plant is very common 
in moist woods, springing up. in a similar way to some species 
of Fungus^ but being of a brilliant; scarlet colour, it imparts 
a lively appearance to the dark brown roots and decayed 
leaves, among wliicli it delights, to grow. Springs of water 
of delicious coolness cross the pass at almost every yard. On 
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reaching the Eio Grande, a considerable stream, the Tlmtch«‘ 
palm constitutes the chief part of the vegetation for several 
miles along its banks. This river dashes onward over the 
rocks with sportive violence, and Mr. Wharton informed me 
abounds with excellent fish. On the margins of this pic* 
turesque river, and about seven miles from Port Antonio, is 
an emigrant settlement, a rich and extensive flat of naturally 
excellent land, but now a complete wilderness. A few years 
ago, forty-five emigrants were located here, principally 
Scotch, there are now only four remaining, all the others 
having died of fever or similar causes. It was a sorrowful 
spectacle to see the emigrant houses falling to ruin, and this 
once richly cultivated plain wildly overrun with several spe- 
cies of unproductive Melastoma^ and two of Psidium [Guava). 
We again crossed the river, for the third time, and reached 
Golden Vale Estate, and were kindly accommodated for the 
night by Wm. Pine, Esq., the lessee, I felt myself all the 
better for the journey. 

Thursday, 20th July.~Early in the morning I started, 
following the bed of the river, through an open and well cul- 
tivated country. I was surprised to see the Tree-ferns on the 
banks of the Rio Grande, growing not more than a mile from 
the sea, nor upwards of 300 feet elevation. Passing through 
Maroon Town, which is an interesting and extensive settle- 
ment, with hills surrounding it in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, I was delighted with the neatness of the cottages 
and gardens, which surpassed anything I had witnessed in 
Jamaica; the spacious village church, placed in the centre 
on a commanding spot, gave the place an additional charm. 
The inhabitants subsist chiefly by hunting wild hogs, and 
raising provisions for market. We reached Port Antonio 
about mid-day, a neat and thriving town, with a beautiful 
harbour. After getting my horse shod, we proceeded by 
the coast through a little lagoon country, which, " from 
the dry weather, was nearly dried up, A singular 
species of LoScZia was common along the coast, of which 
I got seeds and specimens | two ■ species of Croton^ and one 
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of Laniana. Jatropha was abundant^ affording 

food for the Ground-Dove^ a pretty little bird, found in great 
numbers on the coast everywhere. On reaching the Turtle- 
Crawb a picturesque arm of the sea^ and a famous resort for 
turtle^ I saw for the first time, growing luxuriantly in 
an extensive morass through which the road passed, the 
Anchovy-pear {Grias cauliflora)^ a singular tree, laden with 
fruits, which are sessile on the stem, and immense foliage. 
Near the coast, the vegetation is in general stunted, and 
the land for the most part employed for grazing-farms, 
called penns in Jamaica. On reaching the Blue Hole, a 
place celebrated as the spot chosen by the negroes in a 
former rebellion to obstruct the progress of cavalry troops, 
and precipitate them into this fathomless depth, I found it 
forming a circle of about four acres, connected with the sea 
by a narrow passage. The colour of the water is a beautiful 
blue. The road at the top comes in a right angle, with a 
perpendicular precipice of 200 feet, to the water. On rocks, 
above this remarkable place, I found a singular new Lisian-' 
making five species of this fine genus which I have met 
with in Jamaica. 

{To be continued). 


Musci Antarctici ; being Characters with brief descriptions 
of the new species of Mosses discovered during the voyage 
of HM, Discovery Ships, Erebus and Tebroe, in the 
Southern Circumpolar Regions, together with those 
0/ Tasmania Zealand. By Dr. J, 

Hooker and W. Wilson, IEsq,, of Warrington, 

The exertions of the late Mr. Menzies during Vancouver's 
voyage, brought to light so many new and interesting species 
of Cryptogamic Plants from the southern extreme of the 
American Continent, and from the New Zealand Islands in the 
opposite hemisphere, that the attention of Botanists has 
always been directed to these countries as probably affording 
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a richer harvests especially of Mosses zixd. JungeTmmm(B^ 
any other part of the world. Before leaving England, when 
paying my farewell visit to that lamented and then venerable 
naturalists he particularly advised me, should our expedition 
touch at his favourite botanical ground. Dusky Bay, New Zea- 
land, or any adjacent port, that I should diligently search for 
such plants, and requested me to send him at once a few spe- 
cimens, adding that no collector had visited that spot since 
himself, then nearly half a century ago, and that if I did not 
re-discover some of his favourites, he was too near bis nine- 
tieth year to expect to receive them from any one else* Un- 
fortuately, it was out of our Commander's power to visit 
Dusky Bay; but during the stay of our ships at Lord Auck- 
land's Islands, four degrees farther south, and in the Bay of 
Islands, ten degrees to the northward of where Mr. Menzies 
had collected, most of his species were found, A few speci- 
mens were sent at different times, in the hopes that the 
admirable health in which I had left him might have been con- 
tinued, through Providence, until those of Hypnum Menziesii 
amongst others, should have reached him. It was, however, 
ordered otherwise ; and the, to me, peculiarly melancholy 
account of his decease found our expedition at the Falk- 
land Islands, on our return from Tierra del Fuego, where I 
had been again endeavouring, longo post intervallOy^ to fol- 
low his footsteps. 

Some idea may be formed of the amount oi Cryptogamia 
with which these regions teem, from the Monograph of some 
of my Jungermannim^ already printed in this work, I am 
indebted to the great experience of Dr. Taylor for the dis- 
crimination of several of the species therein described which 
had escaped my observation, the amount of which, I must 
confess, far exceeded my first calculations. Again, those 
who know the difficulty of monographing collections made 
in a short space of time, in the present instance during 
three weeks only in Lord Auckland-’s group, where 
seventy-two species were collected, will understand how very 
careful an examination it requires to distinguish what really 
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are species^ and tbe frequent necessity thus imposed on the 
botanist of describing as two. what a more copious suite of 
specimens may prove to belong to one. 

The Muscological Herbarium of Sir W. Hooker is now 
under the hands of Mr. Wilson, of Warrington, 'who.se know- 
ledge of that tribe is the most extensive, as he is himself the 
most accurate of museologists. That my own Mosses may 
be the more perfectly determined, I have, at his kind request, 
confided the whole collection, together with the MS. de- 
scriptions, and drawings of the species, to his able charge, 
both for his assistance in the elucidation of the new species 
and a comparison with those in the Hookerian Herbarium ; 
and I shall here give a part of the results of our labours in 
the following form. 


1. Andrjea, Ehrh. 

1. A. niUda, n. sp.5 caulibus suberectis laxe ceespitosis parce 
ramosis, foliis erecto-patentibus ovato-oblongis obtuse 
apiculatis concavis enerviis nitidis, marginibus reflexis 
perichmtialibus paulo longioribus erectis. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group. 

2. A. margimia, n. sp.; caulibus laxe caespitosis subramosis^ 
foliis erecto-patentibus incurvis ovatis longe acuminatis 
infra medium contractis enerviis marginibus inferne pal- 
lidis caulinis majoribus laxis superioribus confertis, peri- 
cheetialibus longioribus elongatis late lanceolatis convolutis, 
theca exserta. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 

3. A. acutifoliay n. sp. ; caulibus fastigiatim ramosis, ramis 
apice ramulosis, foliis erecto-patentibus incurvis rigidis 
lanceolato-subulatis acutis vel ovatis longe acuminatis con- 
caviusculis enerviis basi gibbosis siccitafce erectis, perichse™ 
tialibus longioribus lanceolatis convolutis, theca .subex- 
serta. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn 5 FalHands.; Lord Auck- 
land's and CampbelFs Islands. 
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4. A» n.sp. ; caulibus ceespitosis ramosis elongatis 

gracillimis^ foliis confertis laxioribusve erecto-patentibus 
rarins falcato-sectLndis lanceolatis 7 . ovato4anceolatis €on« 
caviusculis eiierviis siccitate appressis^ theca— ? 

var. a. microphylla ; foliis ovato -lanceolatis minutissimis. 
Hab, Lord Auckland's group^ and CampbelFs Island. 

/3. siibsemnda ; foliis laxioribus infexioribus secundis sn- 
perioribus nt in var. 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 

mr, y. mcinata ; foliis dissitis falcato-secundis. 

Hab. Falkland Islands, 

5. A. lamfolia^ n. sp. \ caulibus laxe ceespitosis parce ramosis 
foliis lanceolato-subulatis obtusiusculis concavis enerviis 
ramulinis falcato-secundis caiilinis erectis subsecundis laxe 
imbricatis, perichsetialibus elongatis ovato-lanceolatis con- 
volutis^ theca exserta ovato-oblonga. 

var. /3, minor ; theca snbexserta. 

Hab. Hermite Island^ Gape Horn. 

6. A. mhulata^ Harvey in Hook. Ic. Plant, t. 201. 
var, ^.rigida; foliis minus falcatis crassioribus luridis. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn^ Falkland Islands. 

var. y. pei'iclmtialis ; theca foliis perichsetialibus miiioiibus 
immersa. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's and CampbelFs Islands. 

Subgenus Acroschtsma, HooJc.fiL et Wils. 

Theca cylindrical e basi ad medium et ultra mdehiecens^ 
apicem verms tantum in valvuUs 4 vel 8 fissa j— an genus 
proprium ? 

7 . A. (Acroschisma) Wilsoni, Hook. fiL 
Hab. Hermite Island^ Cape Horn. 

For the better illustration of this difficult genus^ Mr. Wil- 
son has .furnished me with a tabular view of all the known 
species.— (J.i). H.) ■ 
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Compedus of the known species 0 / AndbjsAj 
by W. Wilson^ Esg, 


1 » Theca fere ad basin valvulis qaatuor deliiscens. 

I. (AnDE^EA ^2'Wd) 


A« Folia exervia, 

a. folia ovato-oblonga;, obtusa, niargine refleso. 

1. A. nitida^ v, snpra» 

b. folia e basi erecta amplexicaulia patenti-incurva ; 

— obovata^ acumine brevi, pericliaetialia longioraj con- 

voluta. 2. A. alpina^ Hedw« 

— ex ovata basi longe acuminata submarginata, 

3. A. supra), 

“ ovato-lanceolata, acuminataj basi gibbosa, peri- 

cli 80 tialia sublongiora, vix convoluta. 

4. A. acutifolia (v. supra), 
ovata^ acuminata, obtusiuscula, apice subobliqua 

(papillosa). 5. A, rupestris^ Hedw. 

(variat foliis nunc secundis nunc undique versaiis). 
folia suberecta, subsecunda, basi non amplexicaulia. 

— ovato-lanceolata, acuta, papillosa, (perichietialia si- 
milia ? sublongiora). 6. A. midabilis {y, supra), 
(variat foliis nunc falcatis laxis, nunc confertiori- 

bus minoribus subsecundis supremis erectis). 

— laxa lanceolata, basi attenuata, obtusiuscula, margi- 

nibus inflexis ,• pericheetialia longiora, convoluta. 

7* A. laxifolia (v. supra). 


B. Folia neevata. 

— folia lanceolata acuta (secunda) nervo tenui, perichee- 

tium subniillura. 8. A. Hook, 

— folia lanceolata acuta (secunda) confertiora, raagis fal- 

cata, perichaetiaiia elongata, convoluta, 

9, A. Grimsulmay Bruch. 
(Obs. — This is now called by Bruch A. EotM% 
var, alpma to me it appears to be rather a var. of 
A, nivalisp with which it agrees very closely in 
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the structure of the cauliiie leaves^ though the 
habit is that of A. Rothii). 

~ folia lanceolata-sabulata^ falcato-secmida^j ohtusius- 
culuj nervo validiore^ perichaetialia loiigiora^ coiivo- 
luta, (intima eiiervia). 10. K> Rothii^ Mohi\ 

“ folia lanceolato-subulata, falcato-secimda, obtusius- 
cula^ nervo crassojlatiori. 11. A. Brueh. 

(Thisj, though retained by Bruch as a species^ 
appears to have less claim to that distinction than 
A. GriniBulana), 

folia lineari-subulata (longissima) falcato-secunda^ 
nervo crasso excurrente^ vel totam angustiorem 
folii partem replente. 12. A. subulata^ Harvey, 

[variat foliis minus falcatis^ perichcetio sub- 
nullo ; Hook. fiL] 

2. Theca cylindrical e basi ad medium et ultra indehiscenS;, 
apicem versus tan turn in valvulis 4 vel 8 fissa. 

%{kcT^omiiisuK^ Hook, fih et WU^ 

' 1. A. Hook. fiL 

2. Gymnostomum^ Hedw . 

8. Gymnostomum (Eucladon) complanatum^ iiov. sp. 5 sur- 
culis erectis fasciciilatis complanatis, foliis trifariis laterali- 
bus pateiitibus verticalibus eliiptico-lanceolatis acutius culis 
integris nervo subcontinuoj, dorsalibas erectis apice reeurvis 
snbrotundis apiculatis nervo subcon tinuOj pericbsetialibus 
longioribus erectis linearibus, theca erecta elliptico-oblonga 
ore angustato-aiinulato;, operculo longirostrato^ calyptra di- 
mi diata® 

New Zealand. On the stem of a tree-fern^ growing 
with Rhizogonkim piliferum^ nobis. 

This curious Moss will probably form the type of a new 
genus^ analogous to Hypopterygiwn of Bridelj for which we 
propose the above name of Eitcladon. We have not seen any 
mature capsules^ but in those which clearly show the annuluSa 
we find no trace of peristome. In habit it is allied to Tetra-- 
pUs.mxA, ScMstostega. Inflorescence dioicous and terminal 
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3, ScHisTiDiUM^ Brid, 

9. ScHiSTiDiUM fnurginatum^ boy. sp. ; caule erecto, foliis 
erecto-patentibus lanceolatis subapiculatis margin atis so- 
li'dinerviis snbdenticulatisj theca immersa subrotmida^ oper- 
cnlo conico-rostrato erecto. 

Hab. Kerguelen's Island. 

Very different from any described species. 

4. POLYTRICHUM^ L. 

10. PoLYTRiCHUM BOY, sp. ; caule subsimplici, 

foliis erecto-patentibus lanceolato-subulatis concavis car- 
Bosis sxibserratis^ theca inclinata ovata compressa micro- 
stoma^ opercnlo conico-rostrato^ calyptra apice subpilosa. 

PIab. Hermite Islandj Cape Horn. 

Allied to P. Imigatum^ Hook.^ but differs in the compressed 

capsule and narrower leaves. 

11. PoLY'rRiCHXJM squamosum^ nov. sp. ; caule elongate squa« 
moso superne fastigiatini ramoso^ ramis pateiitibus brevi- 
bus densis curvatis^ foliis dense imbricatis suberectis lan- 
ceolato-subulatis strictis serratis. 

Hab- Hermite Island. Possibly an alpine barren state of 
P, dendroidesyhvit Yttj different in aspect. 

5. SplachnuMj L . 

12. Splachxum purpurascenSy nov. sp.; caule elongato^ fo- 
liis patentibus obovato-acuminatis apice recurvis integerri- 
mis undulatis evamdinerviis^ theca ovoideo-oblonga su- 
perne angustata^ apophysi obconica capsula angustiore, 
opercnlo conico. 

Hab. Lord Auckland’s group^’ and CampbelFs Island. ; 
Allied to S. Octohlepharum ; but larger,' with leaves w’ider, 

less produced at the apex, and more crisped when dry; cap- 
sule narrower, and more tapering below. 

6. Grimmia, 

13. Grimmia falmta^ nov. sp. ; caule laxe ceespitoso ramoso 

2 R 2 
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pendulo^ foliis falcato-secuEcUs lanceolato-siibulatis crassi- 
nerviis canaliculatis mtegerrimis^ tlieca immersa sabsessili 
turbinatag operculo rostellato. ■ 

Hab. Kerguelen^s Island. 

Allied to G. rivularisy but rery distinct in its falcate leaves^ 
which have a broad^ thick/ excurrent nerve. 

14. . Gbim:mia to7iuosa, nov. sp. ; caule pulvinato^ foliis 
erecto-patentibus lineari-lanceolatis acuminatis piliferis 
siccitate tortuosisj tlieca subsessili urceolata, operculo con- 
vexo umbonato. 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 

Allied to G. apocmya, but the leaves much longer and 
narrower^ crisped and tortuous when dry, the margin plane. 

7* WeissiA;, Hedw, 

15. Weissia nov. sp.; caule ramoso fastigiato, fo- 

liis erectis strictis lanceolato-setaceis integerrimis solidi- 
nerviis^ seta perbrevi, theca foliis immersa turbinata, oper- 
culo rostrato. 

Hab. CampbelFs Island. Unlike any described Weissia ^ 
allied to Bicranimi filiforme^ Scliwaegr.^ but has the teeth 
of the peristome entire. 

16‘. Weissia etricta^ nov. sp.; caule ramoso^ foliis subfalca- 
tis lanceolato-setaceis rigidis canaliculatis integerrimis 
Cfassinerviis nervo longe excurrente^ theca subrotunda^ 
operculo rostrato. 

HA'B. Kerguelen^s Island. ■ 

Unlike any described species. 

17^ Weissia tortifoUa^ nov. sp. | caule ramoso, foliis paten- 
tibiis flexuosis siccitate crispatis lineari-subulatis canalicu- 
latis integerrimis nervo excurrente, perichmtialibusbreviori- 
bus convolutis, seta brevi^ theca siibrotunda^, operculo 
, rostrato,. 

Hab. Kergueleiris Island. 

Closely allied to W. stricta^ but differing in its crisped 
widely spreading leaves, which are only half as long. 
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8 , Dicranum, Hedw. 

18 * Dicranum Menziesii^ nov. sp. • caule siibramosoj foliis 
secundis setaceis basi lanceolatis rigidiusculis apice serrii- 
latis strictis, nervo latiusculo vaiido subexcnrrente, seta 
brevi^ tlieca foliis subimmersa elliptico-oblonga basi stru- 
malosa;, operculo iongirostrato. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group, barren. 

Described from specimens gathered in New Zealand by 
Menzies. Resembles D. fasciatuniy Hedw., but has longer, 
more setaceous nerved leaves, solitary seta, and an oblong 
capsule. 

19. pungenSy nov. sp.5 caule elongato subraoxoso, 
foliis patentibus secundis lineari-lanceolatis attenuatis con- 
volutis apice carinatis serratis tenuinervlis : pericbcetialibus 
longissimis convolutis, seta mediocri tortili, theca oblonga 
inclinata curvula, operculo longirostro. 

Hab. Lord x^uckland’s group. 

Resembles D. Blwniiy but is somewhat smaller, and with a 
different capsule. Distinct from D. Billardierif Schwaegr. in 
the longer and narrower leaves, and smaller capsule. 

20. Dicranum setosum^ nov. sp. j cauie fragili subraoxoso, 
foliis erecto-patentibus strictis longissimis lanceolate -seta- 
ceis fragilibus apice sermlatis nervo latiusculo subexcur- 
rente, seta longiuscula, theca oblonga ciirvata, operculo 
iongirostrato. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group, and CampbelPs Island. 

Allied to D. capillaceimii Bridel, which differs in having a 
striated capsule, and to D. longisetimi. Hook., which has a 
broader indistinct nerve, and straight erect capsuie. 

2 1 . Dicra-num aciphyllum^ nov. . sp. ; caule ■ ramoso, foliis 
erecto-patentibus strictis rigidis lineari-lanceolatis in tegerri- 
mis canaliculatis nervo latissimo continuo, theca subcyliii- 
drica erecta, peristomii dentibus angustis subintegris, oper- 
culo iongirostrato. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn, and Ealklaiid Islands. 
Allied to D. longlsetum, Hook.,- but the leaves longer and 
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wideij more rigid^ less setaceous above and quite entire^ tbe 
nerve broader^ capsule longer^ and tbe teeth of the peristome 
smaller^ and scarcely bifid except at the apex. 

•22 . Digbanum nov, sp, 5 caule elongate subra- 

moso^ foliis falcato-secundis longissimis lineari-knceolatis 
setaceo-attenuatis convolutis spinuloso- serrulatis^ nervo 
latiusculo excurrente, perichaetialibus intirais obtusis 
mucronulatis enerviis convolutis^ theca cylindrica incli- 
nata curvula strumulosa, operculo longirostrato. 

Hab. Hermite Island. 

A larger species than J}. pungens^ differing in the longer 
more distinctly serrated leaves, with broader excurrent nerve> 
and the perich^etial leaves much shorter, capsule longer and 
strumose, teeth of peristome larger. It resembles D. majus^ 
Turner, in general appearance, but has much longer leaves- 

23. Dicbanum tenuifolium^ nov. sp, 5 caule laraoso, foliis 
circinnato-falcatis e basi lanceolata longissime capxllaceis 
integerrimis nervo lato continuo^ theca suberecta turbinata, 
operculo longirostrato. 

Hab. Hermite Island. 

Allied to D.falcatxim^ but leaves narrower and more pro- 
duced, and the capsule nearly or quite erect and smaller. 

24. Dicrangm claihraiiim^ nov. sp.; caule gracili subra- 
inoso, foliis dissitis e basi quadrata vaginante linearibus 
patulis apice denticulatis obtusis solidinerviis, seta tortili, 
theca erecta turbinata, operculo longirostro, peristoinii den- 
tibus bi-trifidis clathratis basi perforatis. 

Hab. New Zealand. Under the falls . of the Kidi-Kidi 
River. 

Nearly allied to Dicramim vaginatum^ Hook., but of more 
, slender habit, leaves more suddenly dilated below, more 
spreading and linear above, capsule not contracted below 
. the mouth when dry, more tapering at the base, peristome 
.. very different in structure, and the operculum with a longer 
and more slender beak. 
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9, Campylopus^ Brid, 

25. Campylopus capillacmsy nov. sp.; caule elongato sub- 
ram oso gracili^ foliis dissitis patulis e basi dilatata yagi- 
nante longe capillaceis flexaosis integerrimis solidineryiis * 
pericbsetialibus longioribus erectis, seta arcuata^ theca 

; 'elliptica striata strumosa^ operculo rostrato^ calyptra dimi- 
diata basi Integra. 

Hab. Bay of Islands^ New Zealand. 

Allied to Bicramm Hornsch. in PL Brazil, which 

is a genuine Campylopus^ - with leaves scarcely dilated at the 
base. The calyptra in our moss shows the inexpediency of 
changing the name of the genus to Thysanomitrimn. 

10 . Baebula^ Hedw. 

26. Barbula densifolia^ nov. sp. 5 caule hmiiili subdiviso^ 
foliis paten tibus confertis lanceolato-acuminatis acutis mar- 
ginatis apice serratis nervo continuo^ theca oblonga^ peris- 
tomii dentibus contortis membrana basilari breviuscukj 
operculo subulato. 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 

From B. marginata^ Bruch and Schimper^ it differs in 
its larger size and acuminated leaves, the nerve not escur- 
rent, 

27 . Barbula speciosa^ nov. sp,^ caule elongate subramoso, 
foliis patulo-recurvis lanceolatis subcarinatis acutis apice 
serratis nervo continuo, theca cylindrica curvula, peristomii 
dentibus contortis tubo ad tertiam partem producto, oper- 
culo subulato. 

Hab, Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 

Differing from all tbe European .Syntrickm {BarMIm). 
in the . distinctly serrated- leaves, which are' not at all pili- 
ferous, In size and general aspect it resembles B. MWeriy 
Br. and Sell. 

IL Lophiodon, iVoz?. Gm. 

Calyptrei cuculliformis. Seta terminalis. PerMmium 
simplex. Dentes sedecim pyramidati, per paria approxi- 
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mati, — Habitus Didymodontis '(Hedw.) Nomeii a 
parva crista. 

28 * Lophiodon stricius^ Hook. fiL et Wils. 

Hab* Lord Auckland's group, and CampbelFs Island* 

Caules sesquiunciales, graciles, ramosi. Folia erecta, sut)se“ 
cunda, stricta, siccitate appressa, rigida, basi lanceolata, longe 
lineari-setacea, nervo valido continuo, apice denticulata ob- 
tusa ibidem paulo latiora, flavo^viridia. Inflorescentia dioica; 
flos masculus terminalis, gemmiformis. Folia perichaitialia 
caulinis majora, convoluta. Seta uncia brevior, parum tor* 
tills, pallida. Theca erecta, ovato-cylindracea, basi rotundata, 
badia, leevis, nitida. Peristomii dentes conniventes, siccitate 
erecti, breves, apice attenuati. Annulus magnus. Operculum 
conico-subulatum, rectum, capsula paulo longius, Calyptra 
capsula longior, fusca. 

12, Didymodgn, 8 cJiw , 

29. Didymobon ? papillatus^ nov. sp. ; caule elongato ramoso, 
foliis patenti-recurvis trifariis ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis 
margine recurvis solidinerviis papillosis siccitate erectis 
subincurvis. — Leskea ruhricauUs^ TayL MSS. 

Hab. Van Diemen^s Land. Without fruit. 

A very peculiar Moss, resembling a Leskea^ but the pe?'i- 
ckeetia are terminal, though apparently axillary in consequence 
of the growth of innovations. 

13. DryptodoNj Brid . 

30. Dryptobon crispulus^ nov. sp. ; caule rainoso fastigiato, 
foliis patentibus ex ovato longe acumiiiatis cariiiatis; 
nervo continuo, seta perbrevi, theca elliptica, operculo 
rostrato. 

Hab. CampbelFs Island. 

Resembles Macomitrium fasciculare in some points, but 
differs in the very short setae and pale elliptical capsule. 

31. Deyptodon nqyestris.TiOY. sp. 5 caule gracili fastigiato 

foliis patentibus ovato-lanceolatis carinatis, mar- 
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gine recurvis, nervo subcontinuo, seta brevi^ theca elliptico* 
oblonga erecta^ operculo coihco-aciculari. 

H AB. Hermite Island^ Cape Horn. 

Allied to D. crupulusy but more robust^ with shorter leaves 
not at all piliferous^ and larger capsules* 

14. GlyphocarpAj Brid. 

32, Gl'Y'brqcaiiv A pusilla^ nov, sp. ; caule subramoso pu« 
silloj foliis erecto-patentibus ovatis acutis reticulatis mar- 
gine planis^ nervo subcontinuo, theca cernua globosa, 
operculo conico, 

Hab. Van Diemen's Land^ D. Lyall^ Esq, 

Exceedingly minute^ the whole plant not two lines in 
height. The only species at all resembling it is G. cerma^ 
Wils. MSS._, a British species not yet published. 

15. Obthodontixjm, Bchw, 

33, Orthodon-mum australe^ nov. sp, ; caule ramoso fas- 
tigiato humiii, foliis erecto-patentibus erectisve subrecur- 
vis linearibus subflexuosis, nervo subcontinuo, theca sub- 
erecta oblonga brevicolii; operculo brevirostrato. 

Hab. Falkland Islands ; Hermite Island, Cape Horn i and 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

Closely allied to O, gracile^ Schwaegr. (inlitt.) {Bryum gra- 
cilcy Wils. in Eng, Bot. SuppL t. 2835), but differs in the 
form of the capsule, the smaller paler peristome, and the 
more distinct nerve. The inflorescence is the same in both, 
and quite different from that of O. linearey Schwaegr. 

16. Beachymenium, HooL 

34, Brachymenium? ovatmis nov. sp. j caule liumili, fo- 

liis laxe imbricatis erecto-patentibus quinquefariis ovato- 
oblongis nervo valido apiculatis , 

Hab. Falkland Islands, barren. 

Resembles TetrcqMs pellucida, but differs in the exciirreiit 
nerve and 5 -farious leaves. ■ ' 
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17. Bryum^ L . 

35 « Bryum hlandum^ nov. ^sp. ^ caule subsimplici^ foliis erec- 
to-patentibus imbricatis ellipticis obtusis concavis integer- 
rimis nervo teniii subcontinuo — — . 

Hab. CampbelPs Island^ barren. 

A beautiful species, with brilliant reddish foliage, allied to 
mllulare^ Hook* in Schwaegr. SuppL t. 214, a., but with 
larger, more concave and obtuse leaves. 

3 Bryum vagms^ nov, sp .5 caule vage ramoso, foliis pa- 
tentibus secundis ovato-lanceolatis apiculatis submargin a- 

tis apice serratis nervo subcontinuo * 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn, barren. 

Allied to B, Wahlenbergii (Br. and Sch.), but larger, the 
leaves, twice as long, less succulent, . margined, apiculate, and 
the nerve almost excurrent. 

37* Bryum Imigatum^ nov. sp. 5 caule ramoso, foliis erecto- 
patentibus imbricatis ovatis concavis integerrimis siccitate 
erectis nervo subcontinuo, theca pendula obovato-oblonga, 
operculo conico obtuso. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn, and Falkland Islands, 
barren. Described from Van Diemen^s Land specimens* 

A very distinct species, characterized by its concave 
shining subcoriaceous leaves, intermixed -with dark purple 
radicles, 

38. Bryum temifoliumy nov. sp.| caule humili simplici, 
foliis erectis subsecundis lanceolato-subulatis acutis inte- 
gerrimis margine evanidinerviis reflexis, perichcefcialibus 
longioribus attenuatis, theca subpendula oblonga curvula 
basi obconica subapophysata, operculo conico. 

Hab. Bay of Islands, New Zealand. 

A very small species allied to B, polymorplmm^ Br. and 
Scliimp. BryoL Eur. j but with a diiFerently shaped capsule, 
the inner peristome furnished with ciliee; probably dioicous. 

18. Orthotrichxjm, 

39. Orthotrichum crassifolimnyHOY, sp.; caule brevi ra- 
mosiusciilo, foliis erecto-patentibus lanceolato-subulatis 
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obtusis carnosis nervo crasso subcontmuo^ tlieca subex- 
serfca pyriform! l?evi, operculo convexo rostellato^ peris- 
tomii dentibus sedecim absque ciliis, calyptra glabra. 

Hab. Lord AucMand's group and CampbelFs Island. 

Allied perhaps to O, psychrophiluM^ Montague | but has 
leaves more erects not refiexed in the margin, and the capsule 
is without strisB, and furnished with a single peristome. It 
is very unlike O. Montagne, 

40. Orthotrichum angustifoliimi^ nov. sp. ; caule brevi 
ramosiusculo, foliis lineari-subulatis angustissimis erectis 
carnosis nervo continuo, theca immersa subsessili elliptica, 
operculo rostellato, peristomii dentibus sedecim absque 
ciliis, 

Hab, CampbelFs Island. 

Allied to the last, but has longer, narrower, and almost 
setaceous leaves, and smaller immersed capsules. 

19, Fissidens, Hedto, 

41. Fissidens capitatus, nov. sp.; caule subsimpiici apice 
subdiviso, foliis distichis quindecim-jugis confertis lineari- 
lanceolatis acutis siccitate incurvis nervo subcontinuo 
diaphano, areolis rotundis subpunctatis, setis terminali- 
bus, theca ovata cernua, flore masculo ad basin peri- 
chcetii. 

Hab, Bay of Islands, New Zealand. 

The stems often bear two setse at the extremity, each from 
a separate perichsetium on a short ramulus, with an inter- 
mediate perigonium, containing 8-10 antheridia without 
paraphyses. 

42. Fissidens oblongifolim^ nov. sp, ; caule subramoso, 
foliis distichis viginti-jugis linearibus obtusis siccitate 
incurvis nervo subcontinuo ; pellucido, areolis guttulatis, 
seta terminali, theca ovata cernua, flore masculo axillari. 

Hab, Bay of Islands, New Zealand. 

Differs from the last in the linear obtuse leaves, of firmer 
texture, and more intense yellowish' green colour ; also in the 
position of the perigonia. 
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20, Phyllogonium, Brid. 

43« Phyllogonium elegansy nov, sp.; caule repente vage 
ramoso humili;, ramis subsimplicibus brevibus compressis^ 
foliis disticMs arete et concinne imbricatis oblongis sub- 
cymbiformibus obtusis compresso-carinatis integerrimis 
enerviisj seta brevi, theca suberecta obovataj operculo 
conico-rostrato^ calyptra mitrseformi subpilosa basi lacera» 
Hab, Bay of Islands^ New Zealand. 

A very small beautiful shining species, closely allied to 
Phyllog.fulgenSy Brid.^ of which we have seen no perfect spe- 
cimens I hence we are unable to determine whether a cuciilli- 
form calyptra be a proper feature of the genus, which as 
constituted by Bridel is untenable, including both acro- 
carpous and pleurocarpous Mosses. 

21. Hymenodon, [Nov. Gen) 

Seta lateralis, basilaris. simplex 3 dentes 

sedecim, membranacei, fugaces, sequidistantes. lineari-subu- 
lati imperforati in cupulam conniventes apicibusque colue- 
rentes, membrana basilari angusta persistente connexi, Ca- 
lyptra dimidiata. Nomen ab vyny et Genus pro- 

pTimUy filicoidemny hahitii Rhizogonio {Brid) Surculi 
fi^ondiformeSy dense fasciadatiy erectly pericimtia ad basin 
gerentes. Folia subdistichay (jeniginosuy papillosay humor em 
repellentia. Theca alte pedmiculatay subereciay subcylindracea. 
Habitatio arborea. Vita perennis. 

44 . PIymenodon piliferm^ Hoot, fib et Wils. 

Hab. Van Diemen^s Land, and New’’ Zealand. 

23. Hookeria, Sm, 

45. Hooi^eria pulchellay nov. sp. ^ .caule procumbeiite dis- 
tiche ramoso, ramis compressis, foliis. confertis imbricatis 
subdistichis obovatis obtusis margiiiatis seminerviis, theca 
suberecta oblonga apophysata, operculo rostxato, calyptra 
basi densissime fimbriata superne glabra, 

Hab, Lord Aucklaruhs group. 
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A beautiful little species of a pale straw colourj with the 
calyptra exactly as in Baltonia splacimoiies, (Scliwaegr.) con- 
iiecting that moss with the genuine Hookerim. 

46. Hookeria nervosa^ nov. sp.; caule ramosiusculo fasti™ 
giato^ foliis iiiibricatis erecto-patentibus ovato-lanceolatis 
acuminatis cariiiatis marginatis integerrimis solidinerviis^ 
theca ovato-cyliodrica erecta apophysata, calyptra basi 
fiinbriata. 

Has. Lord Auchland’s group. 

Exceedingly like Baltonia splachnoides^ difiering thus: — 
Inflorescence not hermaphrodite as in that moss, peristome 
shorter, inner one more decidedly that of Hookeria^ calyptra 
twice as long, capsule more oblong, leases wider, more 
spreading and carinate, the nerye extending quite to the 
apex. 

47. Hookeria apkulata^ noy. sp.; caule compresso simpli- 
ciusculo, foliis imbricato-distichis rotundatis apiculatis 
marginatis apice subdenticulatis subenerviis. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn, barren. 

Differs from H. asplenioides^ Schweegr. in its smaller size 
and the more entire leaves, which have the margin distinctly 
cartilaginous, undulated when dry. 

48. Hookeria flaccida, nov. sp.; caule elongate erecto 
debili ramosiusculo, foliis imbricatis erecto-patentibus 
ellipticis concavis obtusis apiculatis integerrimis anguste 
marginatis eyanidinerviis, seta elongata leevi, theca erecta 
obovato-oblonga, operculo rostrato, calyptra glabra basi 
firabriata. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Gape Horn. 

A very remarkable species, of soft delicate texture, with 
the calyptra as in Baltonia splachmides. 

49. Hookeria Bicksoni^ Hook, mss. ; caule ramoso com- 
planato, ramis compressis, foliis laxe imbricatis subdis- 
tichis elliptico-oblongis undulatis integerrimis marginatis 
seminerviis acumine brevi, seta leevi, theca elliptica cernua, 
operculo rostellato, calyptra glabra. 
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Hab. Hermite Islancl3 Cape Horn and Falldands. 

Allied to piilcJiella^ but has leaves less crowded^ more 
erects less obtuse^ elliptical and shortly acuminated with 
larger areol^j the capsules larger and decidedly cernuous. 
In the original specimen from Mr. Bickson^ the calyptra is 
fringed at the base ; but our specimens from the above 
Islands scarcely exhibit this character. 

50. Hookeeia deniata^ nov. .sp. ; caule erectiusculo subra- 
moso, foliis laxe imbricatis subquadrifariis lateralibus dis- 
tichis intermediis appressis subrotundis grosse dentatis 
seminerviis^ theca pendula ovata^ operculo rostrato^ ca« 
lyptra glabra. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group and CarapbelFs Island. 

Allied to H. quadrifaria^ Rook , ; but smaller^ and easily 
known by its dentate leaves. In general aspect it approaches 
H. cristata, 

51. Hookebi A novA sp. ; caule pinnatim ramoso^ 

ramis compressis^ foliis subdistichis imbricati^s patentibus 
obovatis subapieulatis serrulatis punctato-areolatis semi- 
nerviis, pericheetialibus squarro sis, seta leevi, theca nu- 
tante elliptica, operculo rostrato, calyptra glabra albida 
carnosa. 

var. /3 obhngifolia ; ramis minus compressis, foliis erecto- 
patentibus oblongo- obovatis siccitate undulatis eroso- 
denticulatis nervo validiore ultramedium attingente. 

Hab. Bay of Islands, New Zealand. 

Eemarkable for the minutely punctate areolation of the 
leaves. 

The var. /3 may perhaps prove to be a different species, with 
stems subclendroid, more decidedly and copiously pinnate, 
the leaves longer, less spreading, of a darker green, and un- 
dulated, 

52. Hookeria crispulay nov. sp. ; caule ramoso complanato, 
ramis compressis, foliis laxe imbricatis subdistichis paten- 

, tibus subobliquis apiculatis marginatis subuiidulatis inte- 
, gerrimis semineryiis opacis inferne pellucidis siccitate 
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crispatis^ pericliastialibus ovato-acumiiiatis/seta Ifevi^ tlieca 
ovata liorizontali, operculo rostrato^ calyptra subpilosa basi 
fimbriata, 

Hab, 'B ay of Islands^ New Zealand. 

A small species allied to H. Dicksoni, but with the areola- 
tion of the leaf much more minute^ calyptra like that of Dal- 
tonia splacimoides. 

53. Hookbria rotmidifolia^ nov. sp.| caule ramoso compla- 
natoj ramis coiiipressis^ foliis imbricatis subdisticliis ovato- 
rotundis apiculatis marginatis apice denticulatis seminerviis 
(areolis majusculis hexagonis), seta laevb theca elliptico- 
oblonga horisontalij operculo rostrato. 

Hab. Bay of Islands, New Zealand. 

Still more closely allied to H. Dickson^ but differs in the 
smaller leaves^ with a broader denticulate margin. From H, 
a'ispula^ which it also much resemblesj it is distinguished by 
the rounder leaves, with larger and more uniform areolae. 

24, Leskea, Hedw. 

54. Leskea sp, 5 caule vage ramoso, ramis loa- 

giusculis subsimplicibus teretibus, foliis imbricatis sub- 
erectis ovato-oblongis acuminatis concavis integerrimis 
basi binerviis^ seta leevi, theca cylindrica suberecta cur- 
Yula, operculo brevirostrato. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn, barren. Described in part 
from a specimen gathered in Staten Land, by Menzies. 
No. 18, 

Resembles Hypmm stramineum^ but has the leaves acu- 
minated, and almost piliferous, and the operculum rostrate. 

25. Hypnu'M, L. 

56 . Hvpnum elongaium^ nov. sp, 5 caule 'elongato robusto 
subramoso, ramis elongatis, foliis erecto-patentibus ovato- 
lanceolatis apiculatis striatis serrulatis nervo excurrente. ■' ' 
Hab, Lord ■ Auckland's group and CampbelFs Island, 

• barren, 

Similar to H. densum^ Sw.; but has leaves less atteimated 
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aliovCs less distinctly serrated^ not fragile^ and the nerve es- 
current* 

56* Hypnum consimile^ nov. sp,; caule elongate subramoso 
debilh foliis erecto-patentibus superioribus secundis ovato- 
lanceolatis acuminatis serrulatis striatis nervo sabexcur- 
rente*. 

Hab. Lord AneWand’s group. 

Like the last^ but with leaves of a different shape^ gradually 
tapering to a pointy more minutely serrulate, nerve stronger, 
and the areolation more minute, 

57 * Hyfnum scabrifolkm^ nov, sp. ; caule pinnato, foliis 
laxe imbricatis ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis margine scabris 
dorso papillosis nervo valido subexcurreiite. 

Hab. Lord Auckland’s group, barren. 

Allied to Ul crispifolmn^ Hook, | but smaller, and the 
leaves not plicate nor falcate, 

58. Hypnum nov. sp. 5 caule arcuato ramosius- 

culo, foliis imbricatis falcatO'Secundis ovatis longe acumi- 
natis plicatis integerrimis nervo crasso longe excurrente, 
seta Imvi, theca ovata eequali, operculo longirostro. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group, barren. Described, as to the 
fructification, from New Zealand specimens. 

Apparently amphibious,' the elongated aquatic state re- 
sembles Aniefangium aquaticum^ Hedw. 

59. Hypnum nov. spj caule ramosiusculo, 

ramis elongatis simplicibus apice cuspidatis, foliis imbri- 
catis patulis quadrato-rotundis obtusis concavis basi trun- 
catis integerrimis nervo breviusculo evanido, seta elongata 
gracili laevi, theca ovato-ohlonga cernua, operculo conico. 

Hab, CampbelFs Island, barren. Described in part from 
Van Diemen^s Land specimens. 

Allied to H. cochlearifolium^ Schwaegr, "but differing in the 
cuspidate branches, broader and more flaccid leaves, curiously 
widened and truncated at the base, wdiere a number of large 
pellucid, cells are visible 3 the seta also is longer and more 
slender. From H, auriculaium^ Mont, it differs in its wider 
leaves, ' 
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60 , Hypnum gracile^nQr, sp.; cade ramosoj ramis gracili- 
bus subrecurvisj foliis imbricatis secundis erecto-patenti- 
bus ellipticis obtusiusculis concaTis subdenticuJatis sub- 
enerviis, perich^tialibus squarrosis. 

Has. Lord Auckland’s group, without fruit. 

Allied to H. micamy Wils. in Hook. Br. FL, but has larger 
leaves, not recurved at the margin. 

€ I . Hypnum aaitifolium, nov. sp. ; caule fastigiato ramoso, 
foliis dense imbricatis suberectis elliptico-lanceolatis acu™ 
niinatis enerviis iiitegerrimis. 

Hab. CampbelFs Island, barren. 

Allied to H. ewtenuatum^ Brid.? but smaller, with the 
leaves more erect, and tapering gradually to a very narrow 
point. 

62. Hypnum poZitoi, nov. sp.; caule ramoso compresso, 
foliis distichis patentibus oblongis compresso-carinatis 
subpiliferis integerrimis enerviis, seta Ifevi, theca suberecta 
oblonga. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn, with capsules. Kergue- 
leds Island, barren, 

A very beautiful, silky moss, unlike any described species, 
and, except in the peristome, more like a Leskea, 

6B. Hypnum reticulatumy nov- sp. ; caule erecto simplicius- 
Gulo, foliis distichis patentibus ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis 
vix piliferis submarginatis reticulatis apice serrulatis nervo 
tenui subexcurrente. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn, barren. 

Differs from H. suhbasilare^ Hook, in the acuminated and 
distichous leaves and the subexcuiTent nerve. In habit it 
much resembles H. dmiwulatum. 

64. Hypnum subpilomm^ nov. sp..| - caule subfastigiato ra- 
mose, foliis imbricatis suberectis cordato-ovatis acuminatis 
subpiliferis concavis striatis serrulatis ruptinerviis. 

HaB'. Hermite Island, Cape' Horn, 'barren. 

Nearly allied to H. ratahulum^ but smaller, the leaves' more 
rigid and more closely imbricated. ■ 

65. compissaium^ nov. sp, ; caule eloiigato ramoso,' 

VOL. III. 2 s 
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foliis secundis patentibus ovato-lanceolatis aciimiiiatis mar- 
gine incrassatis integerrimis solidinerviis. 

Hab. Kerguelen^s Island and Falkland Islands, 

The leaves resemble those of Cinclidotus fontinaloides^ but 
the habit is dilFerentj and more like that of Hypnmn rmci- 
folium. 

6(>, Hypnum paradomm^ nov. sp. ; caule repente subpin- 
iiatOj foliis falcato-secundis ovato-lanceolatis acnminatis 
striatis serrulatis ruptinerviis^ seta scabra^ theca cernua 
ovato-oblonga. 

Hab* Hermite Island^ Cape Horn. 

In everything but the scabrous seta this moss is exceed- 
ingly like H, aduncum. 

67* Hypnum luddmn^ n. sp. 5 caule ramoso huniilb foliis 
imbricatis erecto-patentibus ovato-acuminatis apice at- 
tenuatis integerrimis margine reflexis basi binerviisj seta 
Isevij theca cernua ovato-oblonga. 

Hab. Hermite Island, Cape Horn. 

Resembles H. Silesiacum^ Schwaegr. but in character 
wholly different, and more allied to H. admtum^ Hedw. from 
which it differs in its flaccid leaves, which have the margin 
recurved to the summit as in H. rugulosmn. 

63. Hypnum nov. sp. ; caule procumbente vage 
ramoso, ramis brevibus subsimplicibus compressis, foliis 
distichis imbricatis patentibus oblongo-acinaciformibus ob- 
tusis enerviis integerrimis, seta Imvi, theca elUptico-oblonga 
nutante, operculo conico. 

Hab. Bay of Islands, New Zealand. 

A very beautiful and remarkable species with shining 
leaves j in habit allied to Leskea trichomanoide&^ but with the 
peristome truly that of a HypmiTn. 

69. Hypnum marginatum^ nov. sp. ; dendroideum, caule 
erecto fasciculatim ramoso, foliis laxe subbifariam imbri» 
catis erecto-patentibus ovato-oblongis concaviusculis mar- 
ginatis serrulatis solidinerviis (nervo dorso spinuloso)^ 

. theca cernua cylindrica curvula sulcata, operculo rostrato.' 
HAB'V.Bayof Islands, New Zealand. 
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Allied to H. ^ininermmn^ Hook, but tallefj the leaves 
more distant and oblique, less strongly serrated, distinctly 
bordered, nerve stronger and reticulation smaller. 

70 . Htpn0m nov. sp .5 caule humili diviso pin- 

natim ramoso, foliis iinbricatis erecto-patentibus ramulinis 
subsecundis ovatis acurainatis concaviusculis enerviis inte- 
gerrimis, perichsstialibus squarrosis, seta laevi, theca ovata 
cernua. 

Hab . Bay of Islands, New Zealand. 

Somewhat allied in habit to H. myomroidesy but smaller. 
We have not seen the operculum. 

71. Hypnum crinitum^ nov. sp.; caule procumbente bipin- 
natim ramoso, ramis planiusculis apice cuspidatis, foliis 
patentibus ellipticis concavis convolutis obtusis longe 
piliferis integerrimis subenerviis, seta I«evi, theca subovata 
cernua, operculo oonico. 

Hab. Van Diemen^s Land. 

Differs from BrideFs description of H. extematum in the 
following particulars. Stem pinnate, branches not flagelli- 
form, leaves not ovate-lanceolate, the areolee not laxe-rhom- 
boideae,'^ nor are any of the leaves destitute of piliform 
terminations, and there is no resemblance to B.. cupressi- 
forme, 

72. Hypnum Drummondiiy Tayl. mss. ; caule vage ramoso, 
ramis subsimplicibus subincurvis, foliis patentibus secundis 
(surrectis) ovatis acutis rnargine recurvis integerrimis ener- 
viis, seta laevi, theca suberecta oblonga cur vuia, operculo 
loiigirostrato. — H. Brnmmondi% Tayl. mss. sine descripL 
Van Diemen^s Land. (1840). Found also at King 

George^s Sound, New Holland, by Mr, Cmninglmmy and 
at Swan River by Afr. James Drummond, 

This moss is allied to H. Haldiammy Greville (which is 
the original name for the ' moss named H. curvirosirej 
Brkkly Br. Un.) and to H. Loxense, Schwaegr. but has 
the leaves more decidedly recurved in the margin, ^ the' 
whole plant smaller, of a shining golden brown colour, 
tinged below with red. 


2 s 2 
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73^11 YPNUM divulmm^ nov^ sp. ; caule rigido crasso sub- 
denclroideo superne ramoso, ramis confertis subsimplicibus 
incumiisculis, foliis patulis laxe imbricatis obovato-rotun- 
datis concavis obtusissimis minntissime serrulatis seiiii- 
nerviis areolis punctatis, seta lasvi, theca oyata cerniia^ 
operculo conico-acnminato. 

Hab. Van Diemeids Land. 

In habit not unlike H. vagans^ Hornsch.^ but that has apL 
culate leaves^ less widely patent, and is altogether a more 
handsome moss. 

{To be contmued). 


Hepatic js Nov^e ZEBANDiiE et TASMANiiE; being cha- 
racters and brief descriptions of the Hepatic^e discovered 
in the Islands of New Zealand and Van Diemens Landj 
during the Voyage of H.M, Discovery Ships, Erebus and 
Terror y, together loitli those collected by R. C. Gunn 
W. Colensa, Esqrs.; by Dr. J. D- Hooker De. 
Thomas Taylor. 

Conthmed from page ASl of the Volmne,) 

III. — Species of New Zealand. 

Jungermannia, L. 

(Gottschea, Nees v, Esenbeck)* 

1. Bulfou 7 'ia 7 ia^ n. sp.j caule subc^espitoso erecto sub- 
raiuoso squamoso, foliis subimbricatis patentibus planis 
lobo yen trail oblongo subtus apicem versus cristato cristis 
tribus lanceolatis ciliatis dorsali semiovato utroque obtuso 
ciliatOj stipulis quadrato-rotundatis quadrifidis laciniis ob~ 
tusis ciliato-dentatis. 

Hab. New Zealand, Dr. Stanger aiid Mr. Golenso. 

Stems about two inches high, pale green, rising from a 
creeping root, ' the scales ; lanceolate, ciliate. Leaves crowded 
hut s car eely imbricated, oblong-lanceolate, very obtuse, bear- 
ing above ' a ' vertical lobe more than halt the length of the 
leaf, the two lobes at their bases embrace the stem,. Both 
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lobesj as well ,as the laciniae of the stipulesj are obtuse aucl 
ciliated. 

In February, 1842, Dr. Taylor' received this New Zealand 
species from Dr. Balfour of Glasgow, with whose permis- 
sion, and after whom, it has been named. More lately, 
the same has been collected by Mr. Colenso, and in the same 
Island. The GoitscJiem of Nees are a tribe of Jungermannim 
unknown to the northern hemisphere, while in the southern 
they range from the latitude of Cape Horn to within six 
degrees of the equator, as at Java, whence three species have 
been brought to Europe. Of these it is to GoUschea Blumii 
of Nees that the present is most nearly allied, and from 
which it may be distinguished by the smaller size, by its 
leaves less falcate, by the more entire cauline scales, and 
above all by the quadrifid stipules. 

2. /. 7'epletay n. sp.; caule ceespitoso erecto ramoso, follis 
imbricatis erecto-patentibus amplexicaulibus lobo ven trail 
late ovato-lanceolato subacuto subtus apicem versus cris- 
tate cristis tribus subintegerrimis dorsali foliigeno late 
ovato uniplicato utroque dentate, stipulis imbricatis ob- 
longis bifidis segmentis bilaciniatis ciliatis. 

Hab. New Zealand, Mr. Colemo. 

Tufts close, very pale^ pea-green. Roots purple. Stems 
about two inches high, branched above. Leaves about one 
eighth of an inch long, more erect when dry, nearly patent 
when moistened, scarcely acute, the cellules large, the teeth 
of the margin are very long and usually a little curved. The 
dorsal lobe is shorter than the ventral. Stipules deeply 
bifid, their segments with shallower divisions. There are no 
scales on the stems. The margins of the leaves are so 
incised as to give them the appearance of being sublobate. 

From the preceding, this species may be distinguished by 
the shorter, wider, and more acute leaves, by their larger 
dentation and ■ ■ by the bifid stipules ; fro m . GoUschea Blwmi^ 
Nees, by the shorter, straighter, and more acute leaves, and' 
from both by the absence of cauline scales, 

3. /. appendicuhta^ Hook. t* 15, 
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Hab. New,Zealaiid» 

4. J.unguicularis^n. ^-^,1 caule subcEXJspitoso prostrato sub- 
ramoso complanato squamosO), foHis imbricatis patentibus 
amplexicaulibus lobo ventrali elongate elliptico obtuso basi 
antica elongata ciliata ceBterum dentato snbuniplicato dox*- 
sali lat^ o vat 0 truncate ciliato-dentatOj stipulis bifidis jseg- 
mentis laciniatis ciliatis, 

Hab. New Zealand. 

Patches lying flat on decayed bark of trees^ very pale pea- 
green. Steins scarcely one and a half inches high, with one 
or two erect annual shoots from their summits. The leaves 
lie nearly in the same plane and embrace the stem between 
the lobesj the ventral lobe is remarkably ciliated at the ante- 
base ; the joining of the dorsal lobe is protracted on the 
ventral into a linear crest, Cauline scales Hnearj divided above 
into two or three linear-setaceous branches. The elongated 
cilke of the ieavesj stipules and cauline scales being com- 
posed of a single series of cellules^ appear articulated. Sti- 
pules large^ bifid^ each segment usually bilaciniated^ some- 
times however the stipule is composed of three lacinias only. 

The present species, in character, comes very near to our 
X repleta. It is distinguished by its scaly stem, its more 
obtuse ventral lobe, which too is elongato-ciliate at the base, 
by the very distinctly truncate dorsal lobe, and by the deeper 
laciniation of its stipules. It is besides of a brighter, though 
paler green colour, and its stems are shorter. 

5. /. tuhide^^ n, sp. ; caule disperse procumbente abbreviato 
subramoso, foliis imbricatis patentibus apice dentatis lobo 
ventrali ovato-lanceolato acute dorsali breYiore ovato apice 
truncato margine anteriore recurvo. 

Hab. New Zealand, Mr. Colenso. 

Plants growing among tufts of other Musci m Hepaticce^ 
about half an inch long, very pale greenish-yellow, subcom- 
pressed, wide, short, their tops obtuse. Leaves thickly set, 
embracing the stems by their bases ; the lower leaves are 
scarcely dentate, but the upper and younger have large rather 
obtuse teeth 5 the dorsal lobe, not half the size of the ventral. 
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is truncate at the top^ and is concave itom the anterior mar- 
gin being reflexed. There are no stipules- 
This is allied to Gotischea aligera of Nees from. Java, by 
the figure of both lobes of the leaves ; but these are less 
toothed and the stipules are altogether wanting. 

(Jungermannia, Nees v, Esmhech) 

6, /, monodon^ n. sp.; caule ceespitoso procumbente vage 
subram oso apice incurvo, foliis imbricatis erecto-patentibus 
secundis unico dente apiculatis, calyce terminal! ovato 
inflate plicato acuminulato ore denticulato. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

Patches lying usually on other Musci or Jungermamim^ of 
a dusky, tawny colour. Stems scarcely one inch long, chan- 
nelled on the upper side, sending down rootlets from their 
entire length. The lower leaves much the smallest, all of 
them pointing upwards, Pericheetial leaves four, the exte- 
rior bifid, the interior trifid, all of them denticulate. Calyces 
widely ovate, longitudinally plicate. 

This has been compared to Jung, contracta of Nees, from 
Java. It may be known to be different by its shorter stems, 
incurved at their summits, and by the more densely imbri- 
cated leaves, which are more obtuse and strikingly uni- 
dentate. 

7« J. inundata, n. sp.j caule implexo prostrato subramoso, 
foliis subimbricatis subpatentibus oblongo-rotundatis con- 
cavis integerrimis margine apicali incurvo, stipulis ovatis 
acutis bidentatis, calyce terminali oblongo apice dentato, 
capsula sphmrica, 

Hab. In inundated situations, New Zealand* 

Patches several inches broad, pale dusky green. Stems 
scarcely one inch long. Leaves approximated, often homo- 
mallous, slightly , decurrent' in front, their structure dense. 
Stipules large, broadly ovate, having a shallow notch on the 
very summit; sometimes this notch is wanting. Perichaetial 
leaves larger and more patent than the cauline. Calyx 
broadly oblong, thick, plicate at the summit, and dividing 
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i!ito four or five sliort blunt teeth. Pedicel about half an 
inch long. Capsule spheericat; seeds brownish-red^ nu- 
merous 3 spiral filaments broad in the middle 3 much acumi- 
nated at both ends^ having a double helix. 

8. J.rotata^ n, sp«; caule implexo procumbente recurvo 
ramosoj ramis patenti*recurvis, foHis imbricatis erecto- 
patentibus secundis rotundatis concaviusculis integerriniis 
margine anteriore subdecurrente. 

Hab, New Zealand, 

Patches several inches in diameter | the older parts 
blackish^ the newer parts olive. Stems three inches loiig^ 
much and irregularly branched^ the branches frequently cur- 
ving back. Leaves with an oblique base across the stenOj 
otherwise nearly round; their margin by no means incrassated; 
their structure densely cellular, 

The determination of this specieS; whose fructification is 
unknown; is unsatisfactory^ from its strong resemblance to 
Jimg, Schraderi oi Martins, It appears to be distinct by its 
greater size, by the minuter cellules of its leaves and more 
branched habit, 

(Gymnanthe; TayL) 

9 . X tenella^ nobis supra; p. S77- 
Hab. New Zealand. 

(Lophocoleu; Nees d, Esenbeck), 

10. diademutayTi. ^^. I caule implexo prostrato complanato 
vage ramoso; foliis subcontiguis patentibus ovato-oblongis 
emarginatis segmentis divaricatis spiniformibnsj stipulis 
quadrifidis segmentis linearibus, calyce terminal! cylindra- 
ceo-oblongo triquetro trialato alls dentatis bilabiato ciliato 
labio inferiore longiore bifido, 

Hab.., New Zealand. 

.Patches thing several inches wide, pale dusky olive. , Stem 
about one inch long; the branches feW; patent. Leaves 
scarcely imbricated; lying in the same plane; oblong; the 
outline swelling out about the middle of the anterior margin; 
their cells large; , their o..btuse; the segments much 
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divaricated. The stipules have four setaceous segments 
which are quite entire. The perichaetial leaves are more 
erect^ wider, and their margin is more waved than the 
cauliiie, they are sometimes sparingly dentate- The oblong 
triquetrous calyx has the month beautifully fringed and one 
lip much longer than the other ; it has usually three wings 
which are strongly dentate. The perigonia occur about the 
middle of a shoot and consist of closely imbricated, adpressed^ 
upright leaves, ventricose at the base, their points standing 
out from the stem ; the stipules of the perigonia are less 
compounded than those of the rest of the stem, being for the 
most part simply bifid. The capsule is oblong, splitting into 
four elliptical valves, discharging numerous, minute, round 
seeds and spiral filaments with a double helix. 

This species approaches the European Jung, hidentata L. 
differing from it by its smaller size, more deeply notched 
leaves, their segments more elongated, by the quadrifid 
stipules with entire segments, but above all by the inequality 
of the two lips of the calyx. 

11. J, physantha^ n. sp.; caule implexo procumbente ra- 
moso, foliis imbricatis patentibus oblongo-ovatis antice 
gibbosis longius bidentatis eeeterum integerrimis, stipulis 
bifidis utrinque unidentatis, calyce laterali subrotundo 
truncate basi tumido apice compresso longius ciliato. 

Has. New Zealand, 

Patches more than two inches wide, dusky yellowish- 
green. Stems two inches long. Leaves of the young shoots 
often secund, the older lying in the same plane, largely cel- 
lulose. Stipules in four segments of which the two lateral 
are the shortest and most patent ; calyx rising from the side 
of the branch, covered by three larger perichaetial leaves, 
bifid and here and there toothed:' these, again, often lie 
within two or three cauline leaves , which depart from their 
usual direction and become adpressed to the perichatium, 
such are often trifid at their summits. Pedicel about one 
inch long. Capsule oval, splitting into four valves and dis- 
charging numerous brown seeds and spiral filaiTients with a 
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dotible helix;^ the last portions of which remain fixed at the 
bottom of the capsule. . 

The present is exceedingly like our Jung. muUipenna ; 
it may be kno wn by the pair of spines terminating the leayeSj 
as well as by its short tumid^ truncate calyx. 

12. /, Ghloropliyllay n. sp.; caule implexo procumbente ramoso^ 
foliis imbrieatis patentibns rotundato-ovatis tridentatisj, 
stipulis rotundato-oblongis bifidis laciniis dentate- ciliatis. 
Hab.' New Zealand. 

Patches some inches wide, pale yellowish-green. Leaves 
often sec und, bifid at the summit but with an anterior large 
toothj so as to appear tridentate, but the circular sinus is 
between the two posterior teeth. The perichcOtial leaves are 
larger, more erect and rounder than the cauline and are for 
the most part dentate on each side of the division at the 
summit. Stipules large in proportion to the stem, being 
three times as wideband like the leaves have but a shallow 
division at their summits. 

18. /. lenta^ nobis, ante p. 379. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

14. recurvifoUa, n. sp.; caule implexo prostrate ranioso, 
foliis imbrieatis patentibus apice recurvis ovatis antice 
gibbosis rotundato-emarginatis bidentatis, stipulis minutis 
lanceolatis bipartitis segmentis integerrimis. 

Hab. New Zealand, 

Patches wide, dusky olive^coloured. Stems about one 
inch long, irregularly branched. Leaves, even in the moist- 
ened state, recurved at their tops, their emargination is deep 
and curved and their teeth are large and bent towards each 
other. 

It is difficult to state the characters by which the present 
is distinguished from our Jung, allodontai however, we 
constantly find the cells of the leaves smaller, the leaves 
shorter and having the anterior margin gibbous, the two 
large teeth more constantly present and the entire plant 
■■■smaller.; 
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(Chiloscyplius, t?. 

15, X canaliculatu^ n. sp.; caule subcsespitoso prostrate sub- 
rainosOj foliis imbricatis erecto-patentibus oblongo-rotun- 
datis sabintegerrimis apice siccitate recurvis, stiptiiis bifidis 
segmentis laciniatis, calyce terminali oblongo subcompresso 
ore bilabiate denticulato. 

Hab« New Zealand. 

Patches about two inches wide^ pale yellowish-green. 
Stems scarcely half an inch long, when dry appearing chan- 
nelled above from the recurvation of the tops of the leaves. 
These are scarcely decurrent, oblongo^rotundate, mostly 
entire, yet towards the top of the stem they shew a few very 
indistinct teeth. Calyx tumid, widely oblong, the bilabiate 
top sub-compressed previous to the egress of the capsule. 
Perigonia short, terminal spikes of closely set ventricose 
denticulate leaves, each containing in the axil a single 
pedicellated anther, 

16. J. ohlongifoliay n, sp.^ caule implexo prostrato vage 
ramoso, ramis patentibus complanatis, foliis contiguis 
patentibus planis oblongis apice retusis bidentatis caeterum 
integerrimis cum stipula obovata dentata recurva connatis. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

Patches four inches wide, blackish-green. Stems two inches 
long, dattish, at length turning black, often simple, some- 
times with two or three branches at right angles to the stem. 
Leaves scarcely imbricated, when dry lying in one plane, 
when moistened slightly inclining to one another, their lower 
margin meeting the stem at a more acute angle than the 
upper, from a broad base oblong, very obtuse or rather 
retuse, having a spiniform tooth at the extremity of each 
margin, with a wide slightly waved sinus between, posteriorly 
the leaves grow to the stipules; these have from six to eight 
large teeth, are recurved and have one decurrent side longer 
than the other. 

This species hears some resemblance to L. 

et L., in this, however, the termination of the leaf is alto- 
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gether destitute of tlie two , remarkable teeth present in our 
species. 

(Plagiochila, Nees v, Esenbeck). 

17® J. giffanteUj Hook. Musci Ewot, 93. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

18. J. decipiens^ Hook. Britn JungermamicB^ t. 50. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

19. J, incurvicoUa^ n. sp.; caule csespitoso erecto apice in» 
curvo subranioso^ foliis imbricatis erecto -patentibus se- 
cundis ex angusta basi rotundatis margin e incurvis antice 
dentatis. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

Tufts wide, blackish-olive. Stems about half an inch high, 
bending at their tops in the same direction. Leaves convex 
from the recurvation of both margins, round, yet slightly 
gibbous on the inferior side, secund, those on the top of the 
shoot compressed, dentation large in proportion to the size 
of the leaf. Structure densely cellular. 

The present approaches nearer to TayL, 

lately found in Ireland, than to any other of the tribe; from 
this it maybe known by its smaller size, darker colour, 
its more round leaves, and their dentation more frequent as 
well as more minute. 

20 . /. gregaria^ n« sp.; caule ceespitoso erecto ramoso capi- 
tate, foliis imbricatis erecto-patentibus secundis margine 
recurvis integerrimis, calyce ternnnali oblongo truncate 
apice scarioso integerrirao, capsula spheerica. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

Tufts several inches wide, pale dusky olive-green. Stems 
two jiiches high, irregularly branched, branches erect. Leaves 
suddenly enlarging at the top of the stems into a flat capi- 
tulus ; entire, or, on the young shoots, showing now and then, 
only a single diminutive tooth; perichaetial leaves subdenti- 
culate. Calyx large yet short, wide, oblong, split down on 
one side, the mouth subcompressed, whitish :aiid skinny .and 
quite entire. Capsule globular. 
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In characters this species comes very near to PlagiocMla 
inierrupta of Lindenberg from Switzerland. The present^ 
however^ is much larger, more erects while the leaves are 
longer and more convex. 

21. J^fruticellayTi,^'^.-^ caule ceespitoso erecto raraoso basi 
subnudo, foliis contiguis erecto-patentibus ex angusta basi 
obovatis margine recurvis apice subtridentatis, calyce ter- 
minali obovato subcompresso bilabiate ciliato-dentato. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

Patches loose, wide, pale green. Stems four inches high, 
naked below, repeatedly branched and fascicled above 5 the 
branches erecto-patent, bending. Leaves not imbricated^ 
just touching one another, convex from the recurvation of 
the margins, teeth three or four, sometimes only two, limited 
to the tops of the leaves, except the perichaetial which are 
more extensively dentate, and the terminating pair are erect 
and adpressed to the calyx. This has a wide mouth closely 
toothed, almost ciliated. The single perigonium observed 
was a lanceolate terminal spike, more pale than the cauline 
leaves. 

This species is strongly allied to PUgiocJiila sdopMla^ Lind, 
from Nepal,’ this last however is a prostrate species, is much 
smaller, has the leaves shorter, their anterior margin more 
curved and by no means has a dendroid habit. 

(Lepidozea, Nees v. Esenbeck), 

22. X Imvifolia^ nobis supra, p, 385. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

23. X. tetradactyla^ nobis supra, p. 386. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

(Mastigobryum, v, Esenbeck). 

24. X Novm'Hollandmy Nees. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

(Mastigophora, t;. 

25. J. flagellifera^ Hook. Musci EwoL 5,9. 

Hab. New Zealand. 
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(Trichocolea^ Nees v, Msenbeclcj^ 

26 . /, lamia^ Hook. Musci Emt. t. 116» 

Hab. New Zealand. 

27« J.moUissima^ nobis supra, p. 3D0. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

{lieidnhs Nees V. Esenbeck). 

28. J, marginata^ n. sp.; caule impleso procumbente com- 
planato yage ramoso, folds distichis subimbricatis patentibns 
lobo snperiori oblongo-rotnndato integerrimo marginato 
inferior! ovato-lanceolato obtuso, calyce terminal! elongate 
cylindraceo compresso bilabiate labiis subtruncatis inte- 
gerrimis. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

Patches several inches in diameter, dark olive. Stems 
three inches long, branches short, erecto- patent. Leaves 
about half a line long, in the dry state they have a reflexed 
margin, when moistened this is seen to arise from an opaque 
band surrounding the leaf and just within its extreme margin^ 
the inferior lobe lies close to the stem and is longer than 
usual in this tribe. Perichaetial leaves erect and elongated. 
Calyx: very narrow at the base and three times as long as the 
pericheetium, marginated at each side. 

Vxom Jnng. coniplamta and from every other known 
species of this tribe, the singular margination of the leaf will 
at once distinguish the present. 

(Madotbeca, v, Esenbeck). 

29. X phtypliyllay L. 

Hab* New Zealand. 

(Frullania, Nees Esenbeck.) 

$(^. J. 'clavigeraylloQ\t, Musci Ewot. t.. 70 . 

H ab. New Zealand. 

- pgenmdha. n* sp. caule caespitoso procumbente' sub- 
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pinnatim ramoso, ramis pericliaetialibus creberrimis^ foliis 
imbricatis transversalibus patentibus lobo superiori rotun™ 
dato integerrimo siccitate margine recurvo basi utrinque 
aurito inferiori minuto galeiformi, stipulis oblongis bifidis 
margine reflexis, 

Hab. New Zealand^ 

Patches a foot or more in diameter^ pale olive green^ the 
older parts brown, closely matted together. Stems about 
two inches long, slender, cauline branches few, the perichse- 
tial very frequent, alternate and giving the shoot a pinnate 
appearance. The leaves have their planes nearly perpendi- 
cular to the stem, imbricated and adpressed when dry, but 
opening out so as not to touch one another when moistened, 
the margin towards the top is remarkably recurved in the 
dry state. Leaves amplexicaul, but just near to their inser- 
tion turning off from the stem into a round flat process at 
each side, which is very characteristic. Stipules scarcely 
wider than the stems. The pericheetial leaves much longer 
than the cauline, upright, somewhat concave, and in place 
of the lesser cauline lobe have each a lanceolate, flat, erect, 
toothed process, the stipular leaf is bifid and with the seg- 
ments toothed. 

In habit the present is not unlike the preceding, but the 
characters given shew wide differences between these species* 

(Thysananthus, v* Esenbeck). 

32. J. anguiformiSy n. sp .3 caule cmspitoso erecto subramoso, 
ramis erectis, foliis arete imbricatis madore patentibus lobo 
superiori oblongo rotun dato, margine recurvo integerrimo 
inferiori lanceolato involute, stipulis late rotundatis, calyce 
axillari oblongo subcompresso dorso bialato apice tubo 
minuto coronato. 

Hab. New Zealand, 

Tufts two inches wide, pale dusky olive. Stems about one 
inch high, the branches parallehand erect. Leaves in a dry 
.state closely imbricated and adpressed, .giving the shoots a 
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cylindrical appearance^ when moistened^ however^ they be- 
come .patent with their tops recurved. The stipules are 
imbricated^ tliin^ rounds broader than long. Calyces flattened 
and compressed beneath^ and have two ridges on the upper 
and convex surface besides the lateral wings. 

The present differs from Thysananthus Lind., 

from Guyana by its smaller size^ by the more rounded tops 
of the leaves, by the absence of a decurrent tooth at each 
side to the stipules, which too are broader than long and their 
margins are plane not recurved, 

(Lejeunia, 

33. /. serpyllifolia^ Di^V^. Crypt. Fascic. 4, p. 19. 

Hab. New Zealand, 

34. J, olivacea^ n. sp.j caule implexo procumbente subpin- 
natim ramoso, foliis imbricatis patentibus sicdtate rugosis 
lobo superiori rotundato-oblongo recurvo integerrimo apice 
margine inflexo inferiori ovato involuto unidentato, stipulis 
latis rotundatis integerrimis^ calyce demum axillari oblongo 
quadrialato striato tubo minuto coronato, 

Hab. New Zealand, Colenso. 

Patches several inches in diameter, olive- coloured as in 
Parmelia olivaceay Ach. Stems about half an inch long 5 
branches short, thick, much clustered in the patch. Leaves 
appearing wrinkled when dry from the turning in of the 
anterior margin, their tops discharging colour and becoming 
white and skinny by old age; the lesser lobe tumid, having 
a single tooth near its junction with the upper lobe out- 
wards. Stipules large, widely elliptical, entire, but the 
margin liable to be corroded by insects or by time. 

This is allied to Jung, conferta^ Meissner, which, however 
is a smaller plant, with less opaque leaves and whose inferior 
lobe wants the single tooth conspicuous in the present, 

35. J. midipeB^ n. sp,; caule implexo prostrate ramoso, foliis 
distantibus patentibus integerrimis lobo superiori obovato 

inferiori minuto lineari-obovato 
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piano adpresso^ stipulis minutis bifidis^ calyce demum 
laterali elongate stipitato obovato quinqnialato tubo 
tissimo coronato casterum integerrimo. 

Hab, New Zealand. 

Patches creeping among other Mmci on bark of trees^ pale 
green. Stems one quarter of an inch long, branched. 
Leaves from a narrow base ob ovate, with obtusely angular 
tops, the lesser lobe not indexed but lying flat on the upper, 
subacute. Stipules broad as the stems. The calyx is re* 
markable for its long naked footstalk, so that it entirely 
stands out of the perichaetiura | by which circumstance and 
by the flat, not incurved, lesser lobe, this is readily distin- 
guished from the other Lejmnim of Sprengeh 

(Fossombronia, Nets v* Esenbeck)^ 

36. «/. pusilla^ L. 

Hab. New Zealand* 

(Diplola3na, Nees v. Esenbech). 

37» /• osiphoides^ n. sp.| fronde implexa procumbente dicho- 
toma uninervi lineari angusta margine dentata, calyce cam- 
' panulato multi-partito. 

Hab. New Zealand. ^ . 

Patches loosely matted together for several inches in 
diameter, dark olive-green. Fronds two inches long, fre- 
quently simple, sometimes divided dichotomously, the nerve 
is opaque and has on either side the cells of the frond elon- 
gated, condensed and green so as to form a secondary nerve ; 
the remaining part of the frond is largely cellular; the teeth 
at the margin are distinct, large and incurved. The calyx 
maybe observed situated both where the nerve bifurcates in 
a dichotomous frond, and also on the nerve of a simple shoot, 
it is composed of five or six toothed laciniee together forming 
a bell-shaped cavity, within which, in a barren state, a few 
linear, opaque, truncate pistilla may be seen. 

The very narrow and toothed frond, as well as the nerves 
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■ of two Mads^ the one enclosing the other, will readily distin- 
gnish the present from Jung. Hibernicay Hook* 

38* J. cladorrkizanSy n. sp.; fronde implexa prostrata simplici 
ad apicem radicante lineari-ac-uminata margine undulata 
integerrima nervo percurrente, calyce duplici exteriori (seu 
perichaetio) breviter squamoso sqnamis esterioribus den- 
tatis interioribus laciniato-ciliatis interior! majori lineari- 
lanceolato acuminato ore parvo ciliato. 

Hab. New Zealand, ilfr. 

Patches loose wide, very pale green in the younger parts, 
pale olive in the older* Fronds a little more than an inch 
long, lanceolate, acuminate into an elongated point consist- 
ing almost entirely of the nerve, and radicating at the sum- 
mit, and thence in the following season sending out new 
fronds. The nerve is whitish and stout though slender. The 
pericheetium or outer calyx occurs at the base of the frond 
and on its inferior side, it is attached to the nerve ; there 
are often three together, its exterior scales are rotund and 
deeply toothed^ the interior scales are united at their bases, 
and have setaceous ciliee w’hich are jointed; from the centre 
of these issues the true calyx, large in proportion to the size 
of the frond, slightly bent upwards, pale flesh-coloured, its 
mouth laciniated, and the laciniee elongate -ciliate- 

This species approaches Jung. Hibernicay Hook, and Jung. 
Lyelliiy Hook., from these, perhaps, it would be dijBdcult to 
distinguish its barren fronds, but the calyces of the present 
arising from the under surface, themselves greater, curved 
and coloured and the more compound perichmtia are marks 
of grave distinction. 

39.: J. iemmerms^ n. sp.; fronde tenui, prostrata lineari dicho- 
toma nervo gracili percursa margine dentata. 

Hab. New Zealand, Jfr, Colenso. 

:■ Fronds ■ scarcely two inches long, pea-green, linear ■ but 
slightly broader at their tops, where they are bilobate with a 
avery shallow sinus. The substance is thin, the cellules 
distinct, the' nerve- pale yellow," very , slight . and opaque, 
haBhg:.::on, : each'; side longitudinally a series of denser -and 
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greener cells than on the .rest of the frond | the margin is 
furnished with distant but large teeth. 

This is exceedingly like the British Jung. Hibernica^ Hook.^ 
but its nerve is more slender^, the dentation of the margin 
more distinct and pronounced, the substance of the frond 
thinner and its cells are more clearly defined^ 

(Symphyogyna, Nees v, Esenheck). 

40. J, rhizobola^ Schwaeg. Muse. Hep, Prodr, p. 31. 

Hab. New Zealand, 

The fronds are less strongly marginated than represented 
in Hooker^s Musci Exot, t, 87* Radicating shoots are not 
limited to the summits of the fronds, but sometimes axe 
emitted from near the base. 

41. /. Hymenophyllurriy Hook, Musc,Ewot,d, 14, 

Hab. New Zealand. 

42. J, Phyllanthus^ Hook, Muse, Exot, 95. 

Hab, New Zealand. 

43. J. lepiopoda, n. sp.; fronde erecta uninervi integerrima 
stipitata lineari supra ter dichotoma lobis latis summo 
apice bifidis. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

Fronds about one inch long, pale green, largely reticulated 
as in Jung, fur cata^ L. Roots long, branched, rather thick, 
here and there sending up upright fronds ; the stipes or base 
of these is about half the length of the entire frond and may 
be considered as almost entirely composed of the nerve 
slightly winged at each side; at the first division the upper 
part of the frond is bent into a horizontal position; the 
division of the frond is at an acute angle; the lobes of one 
division usually overtop those of the adjoining ; the nerve 
reaches to the very summit. Jung, fiabellata^ Hook., from' 
the same country and which greatly resemhleS' the ■ present, 
has the stipes by no means winged, and the first division of 
the frond is into numerous lobes and not simply clichoto* 
mous. , 
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(Aneura, Nees v. Esenbeck). 

44* J« mnltifiday L* * 

Has. New Zealand. 

45 . J, alterniloha, n. sp.| fronde tenui prostrata vage ramosa 
fnsco-rufescenti linear! enervi alternatim lobata lobis bre- 
vibtis apice rotundatis unisinuatis margine denticulatis. 
Hab. New Zealand. 

Fronds sparingly branched^ crossing one another but 
scarcely matted together^ about three inches long and two 
lines wide^ of the colour of dried specimens of Jung, multi- 
fida^ having a pinnate appearance from the shortjj alter- 
nate, obtuse lobes, each of which is ti'uly bilobate at the 
summit with a very shallow sinus 5 the margin exhibits very 
minute teeth pointing in various directions. The substance 
of the frond is very thin, yet along the longitudinal axis it 
is camose and has the cells indistinctly separated, which is 
by no means the case near the margin. Beneath, there are 
brownish- white rootlets limited to the central parts of the 
frond and its lobes. 

This species belongs to the section of the genus with 
nerveless fronds. By the greater breadth and shortness of 
its lobes, as well as by the sinus at the summit of each, it is 
at once distinguished from the broadest specimens of Jung, 
multijida^ L. 

(Metzgeria, Nees v. Esenbeck)^ 

AB. J. fur cata^ Li. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

47* J* etwcanla^ Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 72. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

(Fegatella, C<jesalp%nus]. 

48. X sp .5 receptaculo foemineo disciformi cor- 

ragato vage crenato loculis subtribus, capsula sessili, pe- 
, , dunculo epiphyllo. 

.Hab, New, Zealand, 
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Fronds nearly two inches long^ linear*obovate^ divided at 
the top by a shallow sinus, the margins elevated, scariose, 
purplish 3 the pores are excessively minute white elevations 
of the cuticle not visible in the dry state* Beneath the edge 
of the frond is a purplish, transversely corrugated cuticle | 
besides on each side of the inferior longitudinal axis is an 
imbricated series of lunulate purplish scales terminating in 
an oblique, lanceolate, colourless point. There are some- 
times two or three female receptacles on the surface of the 
same frond ranged over the longitudinal axis. When the 
peduncle has grown up, the female receptacle is scarcely 
wider than the top of the peduncle, it is much wrinkled and 
has beneath one, two^ or three large tumid hemispherical 
loculi opening vertically on the exterior side; the opening 
is marginate from an involution of the skin of the loculus. 
When there is but a single loculus, it appears to open up- 
wards. No calyx is present. Capsule solitary, bursting 
irregularly at the summit, sessile within the loculus, and 
having around its base the remains of the calyptra. Seeds 
numerous, tawny, angulato-rotundate, having a transparent 
and cuticular coat, pitted and rugged, containing a smooth, 
sphmrical nucleus. Spiral filaments with numerous very fine 
striae. The scales of the indusium are linear, acuminate, 
whitish mottled with reddish purple. Sometimes the loculi 
open and the capsules discharge their seeds while the recep- 
tacle has not been raised up from its original sessile position 
on the frond. The peduncle has, anteriorly, like its Euro- 
pean congeners, a single shallow groove running from top to 
bottom. 

The position of the peduncle, not as in the other known 
Fegatellm between the terminal lobes of the frond, but placed 
on its disk, is characteristic and distinctive. 

Fimbkiaeia, Nees Vn Esenbeck. 

49. F» Australis s n. sp.; fronde lineari-obovata dichotonia 

elongata apice biloba margine purpurea scariosa undulata 
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integerrima, receptaciilo foemineo corrugato apice subglo- 
boso basi quadrifido pedunculo supra subsquamato, 

Hab. New Zealand, Mr. Colemo. 

Fronds nearly two inches long, two or three times sub- 
divided dichotomously, very narrow at the base, the younger 
or top subdivisions linear -obovate, flattish when moistened, 
the edges incurved when dry, pale green, having on the 
surface thickly set pores covered with a white elevated cuticle* 
Scales occur beneath the frond on each side of the midrib, 
parallel to which is the line of their insertion, they are semi- 
lanceolate, obtuse, fine purple except their summits which 
are destitute of colouring matter. The female receptacle has 
a conico-hemispherical summit, and divides below into four 
blunt lobes, each covering the base of a calyptra, the recep- 
tacle is every where rugged with wrinkled granular elevations* 
Each calyptra is obconical, acute, tipped with a style or its 
remains, white, opening by several longitudinal slits. There 
is no calyx* The capsule, much smaller than the calyptra, is 
globose and contains numerous large angulato-rotundate 
seeds, with spiral filaments scarcely twice as long as the 
diameter of the seeds. The peduncle is thicker and more 
opaque below, pellucid above, of a dusky brown, it has three 
longitudinal grooves, the anterior of which is the widest, 
deepest and most considerable. The male receptacle is an 
elevated lenticular disk, of a dusky purple colour, rough with 
the promiiiest cells in which the anthers are contained ; 
these cells are very large and divided by whitish upright 
membranous partitions. 

This species has the largest frond of any yet discovered 5 
but the parts of fructification are disproportionately small. 
It dilFers from Fimhriaria Drummondii, Tayl. from Swan 
Eiver, by its greater size, and more divided lobes, its smaller 
and more minutely corrugated female receptacles, by the 
absence of any purplish tinge in the calyptree or on the scales 
of the indusium, by the fewness of the indusial scales, by 
the deeper situation of the peduncle and by the less conical 
female'' receptacle, ■ It is' remarkable ' that of this genus, which 
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occurs at all latitudes in either hemisphere^ not one species 
has been detected in the British Isles. 

Moi^ och^A^ HooJter, 

50» M, ieptohym sp.; fronde suborbiculari tenuissima 

prostrata segmentis ut plurimum apice bilobis rotundatis 
unduiatis, calyce subulate basi curvato apice laeero^ 

Hab, New Zealand, 

Fronds matted together^ nearly two inches long, the lobes 
about one quarter of an inch wide] blacMsh-green when dry,- 
the younger parts when moistened of a lively green ; very 
thin; structure rather carnose, the reticulation very indis^^ 
tinct ; in the moistened plant a few scattered glaucous cells 
are observable among the dusky olive ones of which the 
frond is principally composed. The fronds are dichoto^ 
mously divided, the segments of no uniform outline, yet the 
bilobate termination is very common ; the margins are entire 
or crenate in appearance only from their minute undulations, 
there is no midrib ; beneath the frond and along the axis 
are numerous pale roots, which are particularly clustered 
below the calyx. The calyx rises, not from between the lobes 
as in the Marchantim^ but from the upper surface of the 
frond and is in fact a continuation of the superior tegument 
of the frond, it is slightly curved as well as wider below, has 
a narrow jagged opening above, it envelopes one third at 
least of the linear receptacle on which the capsule is borne. 
The capsule is linear, opening on one side for its entire length, 
also a very little at the top on the opposite side; when ripe and 
dehiscent its margins are reflexed, within is the columella so 
fine a thread that it can only be seen with a magnifier, and 
even requires some expert manipulation for its exhibition. 
In the young state the seeds and spiral filaments are con- 
nected by a pale transparent membrane into a cylinder 
surrounding the columella: after maturity this membrane 
disappears; the seeds are numerous, angulato-rotund, to 
several I have seen attached a minute footstalk, probably the 
remains of an umbilical cord ; the spiral filaments are much 
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bent and contain a double helix. The calyptra at length is 
left suiTOunding the base of the receptacle within the calyx, 
it is subrotundj whitish and carnose. 

The parts described shew the necessity of new modelling 
the characters of the genus Monoclea : it is very possible 
that from its extreme tenuity the columella escaped notice 
in the M. Forsteri, Hook, the original species on which the 
genus was founded. It is seen in M. crispata^ Hook. 

Anthqceros, Lim, 

51. A> pmctatuSs J-i, 

Hab. New Zealand. 

Pell.ia, RaddL 

52 ^ P.carmsay n. sp.*, fronde implexa prostrata atro-viridi 
vage lobata lobis elongate rotundatis vage crenatis planius- 
culis. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

Fronds nearly three inches long, from a narrow base 
linear-oblong, lobed, the segments of various lengths, their 
margin scariose, irregularly crenate j the central parts of the 
frond are thick, shining when moist, of a dark olive-green. 
No fructification was present. 

As it would be very difficult to distinguish the European 
Jung, calycimy Tayl. from /. epiphylla^ L. in a barren state ; 
so the detei'mination of the present plant as a new species 
is unsatisfactory without the aid of characters drawn from 
the fruit. Still the darker green fronds, with lobes less 
rounded and above all their crenate margins, would seem to 
justify a separation. 

Hygropila, TayL in Linn. Trans. 

52. H. dilatata^ n. sp.; fronde oblonga tenuissima latissima 
lobata lobis rotundatis integerrimis . 

Hab. New Zealand. 

The determination is unsatisfactory, for no fruit male or 
female occurs on our specimens. The fronds, however, have 
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quite tlie structure of our Hygropila iniquat'tlitY are very 
thin, pellucidj of a lively green^ the older somewhat dusky* 
No midrib is observable, but the rootlets beneath are clust- 
tered along the longitudinal axis of the lobes. The fronds 
are irregularly lobate, but the lobes in our specimens have 
not a sinus at their summits as in the other species of this 
genus, 

March antia, L. 

53 . M , polymorpha^ 1 j^ 

Hab. New Zealand. 

IV. — Species Tasmania. 
JuNGERMANNIA, L. 

(Gottschea, Nees v. Esenbeclc,) 

L /. Ho 7 nbroniana^ Montagne in Annales des Sciences Naf/U’- 
relies Ar/m 1843 . 

Hab. Van Diemen^s Land. 

(Plagiochila, Nees v. Esenbeck,) 

2. /. nobis ante, p. 374. 

Hab. Van Diemen's Land. 

3. X opisthotona^ n. sp,^ caule csespitoso erect 0 apice recurvato 
ramoso, ramis erectis, foliis arete imbricatis erectis rotun- 
datis hinc gibbosis illinc margine reflexis dentatis dente 
apicali majore, calyce terminali oblongo compresso trun- 
cato ciliato. 

Hab. Van Diemen’s Land, 

Tufts wide, dusky olive-green. Stems about two inches 
high. Leaves clustered into a compressed capitulus at the 
top, which is bent back; each lower leaf is imbricated on at 
least one half of the one immediately above, erect, adpressed 
even in the moistened state, rotundate or very widely ovate, 
obtuse, with a remarkable tooth on the summit, both mar- 
gins dentate perichmtial leaves longer and more upright 
than the cauline, closely adpressed to the base of the calyx 
which is three times their length, Perigonia in short slender 
VOL. HI. 2 U 
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spikesj, usually teminal, of . a brown colour^ the leaves 
minute/ tumid at the base and closely irabricated. 

Plagiochila hiserialis lAnd, Lehm,^ approaches 
nearest to our plant in habit, but is far more slender, has the 
leaves smaller, and their teeth larger. 

4. X caule cmspitoso erecteramoso supra fastigiato, 

foliis approximatis erecto-patentibus obovatis antice gib- 
bosis apice subrotundis aculeato-dentatis, calyce demum 
axillari ex basi angusta late obconico subcompresso ore 
ciliato-dentato. 

Hab, Van Diemen^ s Land. 

Tufts wide, loosely entangled, dark olive-green, the upper 
branches numerous, erecto-patent,fastigiate, the lower patent. 
Stems three inches long. Leaves from a narrow base ob- 
ovate, the anterior margin gibbous, the posterior straight, 
recurved, denticulation large towards the top of the leaf. 
Calyx but very little longer than the erect oval perichcetial 
leaves, campanulate, compressed before the egress of the 
capsule, strongly dentato-ciliate. Perigonia short brownish 
spikes, usually terminal. Capsule oblong, short; pedicel 
scarcely longer than the calyx. 

This species differs from the European Jung^ spinulosa^ 
Dicks., by the lesser size, more fastigiate habit, rounder 
leaves, by the calyx less exserted out of the periclimtium, 
more campanulate and its mouth mote strongly ciliate. 

5. J.pumllay Plagiochila pusllla, Mont Voy.au Pol. Sud, 
t. IG, f. 

Hab. Van Diemen's Land. 

6. J. siromMfoUay n. sp.; caule ceespitoso adscendente sub- 
ram o so, foliis imbricatis subpatentibus dimidiato-cordatis 
margine superiori decurrente revoluto integerrimo inferiori 
gibboso spinoso-dentato, calyce terminal! obovato bilabiato 
labiis rotundatis dentatis. 

Hab. Van Diemen’s Land. 

Tufts ratlier loose, pale olive. Stems two inches high, 
irregularly branched, branches erecto-patent. Leaves more 
crowded and secund towards the top of the shoot ; they have 
their superior margin revolute, tumid and convex. 
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From the European Jung, spimlosa^ Dicks.^ the present 
species is known by its smaller she^ the close revolution of 
the superior margins of its leaves^ the dimidiato-eordate 
figure of these^ and by their larger cellules, 

(Jungermannia, L, Char, emendatus Neesii.) 

7* X calorata^ Lind, et Lehm. 

Hab. Van Diemen^s Land. 

S. J, suhtrijida^ n. sp.; caule caespitoso erecto subsimplici 
apice incrassato incurvo^ foliis laxe imbricatis erectis se- 
cundis stipulisque concavis ovalibus bi«trifidis integerrimis^ 
Hab, Van Diemen^s Land, 

Tufts rather loose, pale brown, Stems nearly two inches 
high ; branches few, slender, upright. Leaves loosely imbri- 
cated below, more closely towards the thickened summits of 
the stems, very tumid, the lower usually bifid, the upper 
trifid, the segments short, lanceolate, subapiculate. 

This has the habit of Jung, madida^ nobis, from Hermite 
Island, Cape Horn; the leaves, however, are far less nume- 
rous, less imbricated and more erect, while the trifid summits 
of the upper ones are very characteristic. 

(Gymnanthe, 

9, J,ieneUa^ nobis ante, p. 377* 

Hab. Van Diemen^s Land. 

10. J. UTvilleana^ n. sp. ; Plagiochila (Scapania) Urvilleana, 
Mont,^ Voy. au Pol. Sud, t. 16, f. 2. 

Hab. Van Diemen^s Land. 

Nees V, Esenbeck,) 

IL X nobis ante, p. 379 . , , 

Hab. Van Diemen^s Land, 

{Chiloscjplmsy Nees V. EsenbecL) 

12. J. smmsa^ Hook. Muse» Ewot, L 113. 

Hab. Van Diemen's Land. ^ 


202 
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13. J. coalitay Hook, Muse, Exot, t, 123. 

Hab. Van Diemen^s Land. 

(Lepidozea, Nees v, Esenbeck.) 

14. »/. glaumphylla^ n. sp;; caule implexo reptante pinnato^ 
foliis subcontiguis patentibus convexis rotundato-quadratis 
quadrifidis segmentis acuminatis recurvis, stipulis oblongo- 
quadratis quadrifidis. 

Hab. Van Diemen’s Land. 

Patches two inches wide^ pale glaucouS'green, thin, loose. 
Stems nearly two inches long, the branches subpinnate, 
patent. Leaves scarcely touching one another, on the 
young shoots distant; moistened and seen by transmitted 
light of a pale olii'^e colour, but when dry more white and 
glaucous. Stipules oblong in their undivided part. 

From Jung, Imifolia^ TayL, the present may be readily 
known by its whitish glaucous colour when dry, by the in- 
sertion of the leaves being nearly jjarallel with the stems, by 
the larger cells of the leaves, wdiich too are flatter, by the 
larger and more oblong stipules and the greater size of the 
plant. 

(Mastigobryura, Nees v, Esenbeck,) 

15. X Nov(E-IToUmdi(B^ Nees, 

Hab. Van Diemen’s Land, 

(Radula, Nees v. Esenbeck,) 

16. /. buccinifera^ n, sp.; caule implexo prostrato ramoso, 
raniis patentibus, foliis subimbricatis patentibus integer-* 
rimis lobo superiori obovato-rotundato convexiusculo 
inferiori minuto trapezoideo adpresso, calyce deiimm 
axillari ex angusta elongata basi obconico subcompresso 
truncato, 

Hab. Van Diemen’s Land. ■ 

Patches wide, dusky olive-green. Stems about one inch 
long, with nmnerous, alternate, erecto-patent branches. 
Leaves smaller on the inferior part of the' stem 'aiid there not 
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toncliiBg one another^ siibimbricated abovej the pericli^tial 
pair are erect and oblong. The footstalk of the calyx stands 
out of the pericheetium and is taper, the upper part is shaped 
like a trumpet or elongate and obconicab the mouth is com- 
pressed before the egress of the capsule, the margin uneven, 
but not toothed. The capsule is cylindrical, its peduncle 
about three times its own length. 

From the Jung- complanata^ L. the present is distinct by 
the long footstalk to the catyx, by the smaller size of the 
plant, its duskier green colour, by the rounder leaves, which, 
too, are less imbricated. 

(Frullania, Nees v- Esenhech) 

17* J. Magellanicaj Lamarck, EncycL Bot, v. 3,p. 28. 

Hab. Van Diemeii^s Land. 

18. J. faldloba, n, sp.; caule prostrate implexo pinnato, 
ramis erecto-patentibus, foliis imbricatis patentibus con- 
vexis integerrirais lobo superiori rotundato-oblongo apice 
brevissime bifidis margine recurvis, calyce ex angusta basi 
obovato supra Isevi infra tumide uniplicato apice tuba 
minuto coronato. 

Hab. Van Diemen^s Land. 

Patches wide, reddish-rusty brown. Stems three inches 
long, alternately branched; the branches bearing calyces 
shorter and more tumid. Leaves convex, closely imbricated. 
Perigonia are short obtuse spikes, sometimes almost round. 

The curved tubular tops of the lesser lobes reach below 
the inferior margin of the upper lobes, which is a very dis- 
tinctive mark, coupled with the short perigonia. 

{SjmphyogynZf Nee$ V- Esenbeck-) 

19. X obovatay n. sp.; fronde stipitata erecta dichotoma lobis 
obovatis tenuibus uninerviis margine dentatis, calyce in 
nervum subtus frondem insidente squamoso squamis 
laciniatis, calyptra linear! elongata. 

Hab. Van Diemen'^s Land. 

Fronds furnished each with its own roots, pale green, or 
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pale tawny by age, on alate' footstalks, once or twice diclio- 
toraons, tlie lobes oblong, rotinded, .deeply dentate, having a 
very shallow sinus at the tops; their substance is thin, the 
.ceUnles very distinct, Calyx situated towards the base of 
the frond, on the under side of the nerve, having three or 
more laciniated scales, from the bosom of which rises the 
linear elongated calyptra bearing pistilla on its summit® 
Capsule large, conspicuous, cylindrical, splitting with the 
tops of the valves at first cohering ; spiral filaments very 
long, bent, often twisted together, capsule one tenth of an 
inch long. On distinct individuals are perigonia of nume- 
rous, imbricated, convex, dentate scales. From J. Hymeno- 
phyllum^ Hook., ours is distinct by the stipes rising at once 
from the ground, the wider and more dentate lobes. 

(Metzgeria, Nees v. Esenbeck.) 

20 . J. fizrcaia, Jj* 

Hab, Van Diemen^s Land. 

March AN riA, 

21. M, polymorphay L. 

Hab. Van Diemen^s Land. 


Noies on the Botanv - Azores, By Hewett- C, 

Watson, Esq. 

{Continued from page 125 of VoL IL) 

After returning from the Azores, about two years ago, I 
addressed some letters to the London Journal of Botany^ as 
notes of the general impressions retained from my botanical 
walks OH: the islands of Fayal and Pico. It was my wish to 
have continued the notes, by next describing visits to Flores 
and Corvo,. the two most westerly islands of the group. My 
sketches of Azorean Botany would theU' have been con- 
cluded appropriately by a general 'list of the species col- 
lected on the four islands. It', was considered. that such an 
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eimroeration would give the opportunity for filling up blanks 
in nanoes^ and for correcting any errors of norn'enclature^ 
which might be found in the earlier notesj, partly written 
before my collection had arrived in England, or could be 
submitted to proper examination. 

My progress was arrested, when I learned that a list of 
the plants collected in the same islands, by Messrs. Hoch“ 
stetter and Guthnick, in 1838, had been published in Weig- 
mann^s Archiv, (1843) ; and likewise, that a more complete 
Flora Azorica was in course of preparation, by botanists 
much better qualified for the work than I could pretend to 
be. To have still proceeded with my own notes and list, 
under these circumstances, must have led to an inconvenient 
double naming of all the undescribed species which had 
been gathered by both parties; though the right of priority 
clearly belonged to Messrs. Hochstetter and Guthnick, whose 
collections were made four years earlier than mine, and had 
been distributed with names on their labels. 

The expected Flora Azorica is now before the public, from 
the pen of M. Seubert, and it has just (September, J844) 
reached my hands. This work, with upwards of a hundred 
Azorean specimens, sent by Guthnick to Sir W. J. Hooker, 
includes all that I have been able to see relating to their 
observations and collections in the islands. It appears that 
M, Hochstetter visited all the four small Westerly islands, 
on wdiich I was enabled to land ; as likewise the two princi™ 
pal islands of the group, Terceira and San Miguel, which 
were not seen by myself. M. Guthnick was his companion 
on four of the islands. Altogether, six of the islands have 
been examined partially, and three others apparently remain 
still unexplored by botanists. The is a cata- 

logue of the species found by Hochstetter and Guthnick on 
the six islands, with some few additional species, either pub- 
lished in other works, or incidentally mentioned in my former 
notes. 

■ ■ As might be expected, from the superior facilities enjoyed 
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by two travellers who lived on shore,' and who visited more 
and larger islands, their collections include many species 
which do not occur in mine. On the other hand, it seems 
that I have brought home many species which were not seen 
by the two travellers. Thus, neither the valuable work of 
Seubert, nor a list of the species in my own herbarium, 
taken apart, will afford a full catalogue of Azorean plants, so 
far as known. Accordingly, I now propose to make a nearer 
approximation to a complete Azorean Flora by here com- 
bining the two lists into one. The distinctions of the two 
collections may be easily kept up, by prefixing the Nos. 
from the Flora Azorica, within brackets (1), equally with 
the Nos. I, 2, 3 , &c., written on the labels distributed with 
my own specimens. Those species which appear to have 
been brought in one of the collections only, wiU be known 
by the substitution of a blank line, or “( — )” in place 
of a No. 

In enumerating the species, it wfill be more convenient to 
adapt the arrangement to my own Nos. which begin with 
the although they will not appear to have 

been placed in the best Natural Arrangement, Almost im- 
mediately on getting my specimens to England, I was applied 
to, for sets of them, by two eminent botanists, who were 
particularly interested in the productions of the Atlairtic 
Islands. This induced me very hastily to put the almost 
unexamined specimens into something like a natural series, 
that the Nos, on the labels might correspond in each set, 
and follow in regular order. The interruptions to natural 
affinity which have arisen from this circumstance, are not 
so great as to render any I'e-arrangement necessary, I had 
hoped to receive the opinions of both the botanists alluded 
to, in reference to several of the then undescribecl or dubious 
species. From one of them, Br. C. Lemanii, I have ob- 
tained much valuable information, as also many illustrative 
specimens gathered by him in. Madeira. Unfortunately for 
the accuracy of my list, I have not been equally successful in 
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obtaining the corrections of-P, B. Webb,, Esq-, which were 
greatly wished for. 

In the following list, the first Nos. will correspond with 
those on the labels distributed with my own specimens. The 
second Nos. inclosed ( ) will refer to the Flora Azorica, 
Following the names- of the plants, I give those of the islands 
on which they were collected by myself. In the case of 
species not found by myself, the names of the islands 
(with very few exceptions) are omitted, but may frequently 
be ascertained from the pages of the Flora Azorica, Where 
it appeared necessary or desirable, I have added some notes 
on the characters of the species, &c. For the convenience 
of foreigners, these notes are mostly in Latin ,• but having 
scarce ever written that language since leaving school, twenty 
years ago, it will be found as bad as can be expected.'^ 

It may be proper here to remark, that some few of the 
names in the Notes formerly printed, will now require to be 
changed ; and hence it may be well for any botanist, who 
feels interested in the plants of the Azores, to observe 
whether the same specific appellation is still retained in the 
following list. Holcus mollis^ of my Notes, for example, is 
properly described as a new species in the Flora Azorica^ 
under the name of Holms rigidus ; and the former name 
must consequently be erased, as applying to a species which 
lias not been found in the Azores. 

Catalooxte of Azorean Plants. 

1 (305). Ranunculus cortnsmfolius^ Willd. Fayal. 

By Seubert this plant is named R, cortusmfolmsy 
var.s^Z^;c5/m(WebbandBerth.),andi?.^w&/5f«- 
ybZms (Lowe) is quoted as a synonym. My single 
specimen of Lowe’s plant, collected in Madeira 
by Dr, C. Lemann, differs considerably from all 
those of FayaL 

2 (SO'^). R. repens^ L. Fayal; Pico. 

3 (305), R. Desf. Flores. (Inter Caladia.) 

4 (307)* R, L.’ FayaL (Uno loco.) 
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: 5 (308). 'R. 'parmfioms^ L. Fayal 5 Pico* ■ 

— (309). Nigella arvensisy L. 

.■ — ■ (311). DelpMnmm. Consolida, L. 

. G (310). Aquilegm migariSy Ja. Pico. (Indigena?) 

7 ( — )» Papaver L. Fayal ; Flores. 

— (312). Chelidoniuin majuSy L. 

8 (313), Fumaria L. Fayal; Flores. 

Varietas minor, floribus purpurascentibus^ pedi- 
cellis patentibns. ^que ixt in forma typica 
(pedicellis recurvis) petalon inferius ad apicem 
parura dilatum vel amplius est, 

— (314). F, officinalis^ L. 

A priore facile distinguenda heec species apice 
petal! inferioris dilato et suborbiculari. In insulis 
non vidi. 

0 (315). Matthiola Sweet. Fayal. (Aliena.) 

— ( — ). Cardamine MrsuiUy'h. 

The Banksian Herbarium contains specimens 
of C, hirsutay collected by Masson, in San 
MigneU^ — Dr. C. Lemann. 

9 (318). C. Calderarumy Guth. Ins. omnibus. 

10 (317)- Nasturtium Br. Fayal; Flores. 

— (316). TS[» Jlea?uosumy Seubert. 

10*’’*. (— ). Barbareajomco^^ Br. Fayal. (Aliena?) 

11 ( — ). Sisymbrium Scop. Fayal ; Flores- 

12 (322). Sinapis nigray h. Fayal; Flores. 

13 ( — ). Rapistrum Berg. Fayal. 

The Fayal specimens differ from those of Madeira^ 
by their shorter styles and the lower joint of the 
silicle being reduced into a slender pedicel to the 
upper. 

-14 ( — Rd.'phmus Raphanistrumy h, Fayal; Flores. 

The Azorean specimens have smaller and more 
distinctly moniliform pods than those of England. 
15 ( — ). Galdle Scop. Fayal. 

Varietas^ siliculee articulo superiore ovato, apice 
emarginato; inferiore smpiiis semmifert). 
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(321). Lepidium L. FayaL 

17 (323). Senebiera DC. FayaL 

— ' (319). Alyssum L. 

18 (—). Reseda L. Fayal j Flores. 

Varietas, foliis undulatis^ petalis quatuor, infe- 
riore trifidb. 

— (324). R. Rclib, 

19 (325). Viola L. Fayal; Flores. (Aliena?) 

20 ( — ). Y, palustris^'L. Flores; Pico. 

21 (344). Polygala L. Pico. 

22 (327). Frank enia mci/bZ ««5 Ch. Sniitb/^ Corvo. 

23 (325). ¥. pulverulentayh, Fayal; Flores? 

24 (335). Silene L. Fayal; Flores. 

25 (335). S. maniima^ With. Flores. ' [S, inflata^ Flo. 

Azor.) 

26 (333). Cerastium Azoricum^ Hochst. Flores; Corvo, 

27 (334). C. vulgatwn^lj, Fayal; Flores. 

28 ( — ). C* viscosum^'L, Fayal; Flores? 

29 ( — ). Stellaria With. Fayal; Flores. 

30 ( — ), Arenaria L. Fayal; Flores. 

31 (322). A. macror/iZ^a/Req.^’ Fayal; Pico. 

32 (331), Sagina L. Fayal; Flores. 

33 ( — ) . Elatine DC* Flores. 

34 (337). Lavatera sylvestris, Brot. Fayal ; Flores, 

35 (338). Malva roZm^Zt/oZia, L. Fayal. 

35 ( — ), M, parviflora^Ju. Fayal. 

37 (339). Sida rAoM^?/bZZ«, L. Fayal; Flores. 

In locis calidioribus juxta arbes ; an vere indi- 
gena ? 

38 (343), Hypericum /oZZo^E^m^ Ait. Fayal; Flores; Pico.. 

Sect. 1, Ascyreia. Chois.—DC. prodr. Ramis 
(pallidis) teretibus subdipteris, foliis (Imteviren- 
tibus) decus satis sessilibus ovato-oblongis : supe“ 
rioribus saepius majoribus subovatis amplexicau- 
libus acutiusculis, sepalis oblongo-lanceolatis 
acutis in fructu primum reflexis deinde caducis^ 
capsulis ovatis in stylos persistentes attenuatis. 
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Hab* ill montibus insularum ploriiim^ in, Flores 
frequentissime. Hypericum grandifolium^ Clioisy* 
Andtosmmum PFebbianmn, Spach* The fruifc of 
this species has little resemblance to the baccate 
fruit of Andros(smum officimle^ and connects it 
more closely with H. perforatum and our other 
herbaceous species. Even if the generic name 
of Andros(Bmum should be adopted for itj there 
appears no good reason for setting aside two 
earlier specific names^ as done by Spach. Mr, 
WebVs services to science will not be the less 
valued and known for the loss of a trivial name. 
The above diagnosis is drawn from the dried spe- 
cimens brought homCj aided by living plants in 
my garden raised from their seeds. The charac- 
ters of H grandifolium and foliosum are com- 
pletely united in the same plant ; and Dr, C, 
Lemann has assured himself of the identity of 
the two supposed species^ by examining an origi- 
nal specimen in the Banksian herbarium. The 
differences of size and shape in the upper leaves^ 
is sometimes very decided; but in other -in- 
stances^ it is less evident : and such discrepan- 
cies occur in other allied species. 

39 (— ). Hypericum decipiem^ li. Wats., ms, Flores; 

Fayal?. 

Sect. 4. .Perforaria^' Chois,— DC, Prodr, ■ Her- 
bacea/ nigro-punctata, caule erecto tetraptero 
ramosOj foliis pellucido-punctatis oblongis obtusis 
retusisvej fioribus laxe paniculatis^ sepalis lan- 
ceolatis acutisj stylis tribus divaricatis ovario 
longioribus. Corolla lutea (minime citrina), ex- 
trinsecus rubicunda. Folia caulina ssepius reflexa 
margine uodulata. Caulis, folia^ calyx, corolla^ 
an therm nigro-punctati. This is extremely near 
IL quadrangulum^ .(Lmii.' — Auct. Brit.) though 
instantly distinguished by its deeper coloured and 
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less crowded flowers j and if the tetrapterous stem 
were not observed^ it would more likely be called 
i?. perforatimihj idL British botanist Stillj if it 
be correct to include H. duhium and maculatnm 
under H, quadrangulum^ this also may be added 
to the assemblage. Dr. Lemann suggested the 
variety imdulatum^^ of DC. Prodr. 2.548 i but 
the only character of that variety ^^foliis mar- 
gine undulatis*' applies to some specimens of 
H. dubium and of the ordinary H, quadrangulum 
of Britain. Probably this is the same as iJ. 
foratum of the Flora Azorica^ which is stated to 
occur, ubique in lapidosis collinis/^ yet was 
not found by me. My flowering specimens of 
decipmis were collected on damp rocks^ ex- 
posed to the sun, in Flores ; and 1 possess what 
is apparently the same species, though destitute 
of flowers, collected in FayaL It has been sent 
to the Botanical Society of London, from San 
Miguel, by J. C. Hunt, Esq., British Consul 
there. In my garden, even in dry ground, it is 
a much finer plant than the British H, quadrun- 
which grows in wet ground. 

— (340). L. (Vide preecedentem). 

40 (3>4I). H , humifuswn^ L. Fayal ; Flores; Pico. 

41 (350). Geranium Robertianwn, L. Fayal ; Flores. 

42 ( — ). G. mo/Ze, L. Fayal. 

■ — (349). G. dmectmuy L. 

43 (348). Erodium mahchoides, Willd. Pico. 

44 (351). OxaWs corniculata, h, Fayal; Flores. 

— ( — ). 0» purpurea? (St. Michael— J, C* Hunt, Esq.) 

— (3 17)- Ruta DC. 

45 (345). Ilex Pernio, Ait Fayal; Flores. 

46 (346). Rliamnus Herit. Fayal; Flores. 

47 (““). Rhus Corkrifi?, L. Flores; Pico. (Aliena.) 

48 (364). Spartium L. Fayal; Flores. (Aliena.) 

49 (365). S. scopa7'ium,'L. Fayal; Flores; Corvo. (Aliena?) 
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50 (387)* Lathyrus Aphaca^ L. Fayal; Flores ; Pico. 

51 (389). L. tingitams^ L. Fayal, (Indigena?) 

52 (389). lu. sativus^lj, FayaL (Aliena?) 

53 (— ), L. articulatmy L. Fayal. 

• — (383), Ervum Lens^ lj, 

54 (— ). 'Ei. monanthos^ h. Fayal. 

55 (385), Vicia sativay L, Fayal. (Et quoque var. mtgus- 

tifolia, 

56 (386). V. Lowe* Fayal. 

57 (384). V. (Ervum) gracilis^ Lois. Fayal. 

58 ( — ). V. (Ervum) hirsnta^ Kocli. Fayal 5 Flores, 

59 (369). Melilotus Desf. Corvo. 

60 ( 370 ). Trifolium angmtifoliwn^ L. Fayal. 

61 { — T. arvense^ L. Fayal; Flores. 

62 ( 371 ). l^^ Ligusticum^Edih* Fayal; Flores. 

— ( 372 ). T, lappaceum^ L. 

63 (376). T, repms^ L. Fayal; Flores. 

64 ( 375 ). T, glomeratum^ lj* Fayal; Flores. 

65 ( 374 ), mffocatum^Tt^ Pico. 

•66 ( 373 ). T!,$cabrum,lLj. Fayal. 

67 (377)- 'T , procumhensy L. Fayal. 

68 ( — ). H.filijormeila. Fayal; Fiores. 

— (382). luotxxs corniculatus^E. 

69 (382<2). L. major ^ Scop. Fayal ; Flores. 

• — (381). L. L. 

70 (380), Jj. angustissimm^lj, Fayal; Flores. 

70 (379). L. Mspidm^ Desf. Fayal ; Flores. 

7 1 ( 378 ) . L, parvifloras^ Lamarck ? Fayal. 

This plant is so extremely like Lotus Mspidus^ 
except in its dwarf stature and in its short 
legumes which scarcely exceed the calyx^ that I 
had first mingled the specimens of the two. 
Afterwards^ observing that Mr. Guthnick had 
labelled his similar specimens Borycnium par- 
and that a Madeira specimen, still ap- 
parently identical, had been sent to me likewise 
this name, I was’ induced to change the 
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number on the labels of the larger specimens, 
and the name on those of the smaller- Now, I 
see that Senbert also has referred the sped- 
mens of Guthnick to L. hispidus. Is this cor- 
rect ? 

— (366), Medicago L. 

72 (367). M- denticulata^ Willd. Fayal. fM> lappacea, 

FLAz.) 

— (368). M, pentacycIa^J^C. 

73 (391). Ornithopus perpusillus^ L. Corvo. (0. roseus^ 

FI. Az.) 

74 {390), Arthrolobium ebracteatum^ DC. Fayal 5 Flores. 

75 ( — Vmnns Cerasusy Ln Fayal. (Aliena?) 

Two bushes only were observed, in a plantation 
of Pines. They could scarcely be supposed in- 
digenous, although I did not see either this 
species, or P. Avium^ in the gardens of Fayal. 

76 (356) Rubus Hochsietterorum^ Seub. Fayal; Flores; 

Pico. 

My No. 77 is apparently a smaller form of the 
same species. 

78 (355). fruticosuSy 1 a. Fayal. 

79 (357). Fragaria vesca^ Jj. Fayal ; Fiores ; Pico. 

— (360). Potentilla anserina^ L. 

— (361). P. reptansy L. 

80 (358). P. Tormemtilla, Schrank. Fayal; Flores; Pico. 

Varietas reptam seu nemoralis (Flo, Az. 359) 
in montibus sparsim occurrit, 

SI (362). Kgximonm Eupatorium^Jj. Fayal. 

— (363), Poteriurn Sanguisorba^ lj. 

82 ( — ). Alchemilla Lam. Fayal. 

83 ( — ), Epilobium wm, Schreb. Fiores. 

84 (166). Callitriche ?;em% L. Fayal; Flores; Pico, 

85 ( — ). Ceratophyllum L. Flores. 

“ (353). Lythrum Graefferij Ten. 

87 (354). L. hyssopifolmmylA. Fayal; Flores; Pico; Corvo. 

My No,. 86 appears nothing more than a luxu- 
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riant form of this species; though it was labelled 
either L. Graefferi^^ or L jimceumr 
88. Peplis L. Fayal; Pico. 

S9. (328). Portulaca oleracea, L. Payal; Flores; Pico. 

90 (330), Polycarpon tetraphyllum^ L. Fayal ; Flores, 

— (329). Illecebrum mrticiUatwm^ L. 

91 (303). Umbilicus DC. Fayal; Flores. 

92 (302). Tillaea L. Fayal; Flores; Pico. 

93 (301)® Hedera L, Fayal; Flores. 

Var. foliis amplioribusy anglice Irish 

Ivy/^ 

94 f — ) PMelanoseliiium decipiens^ HofFm. Fayal 

Of this I brought leaves only^ which were 
taken from a young specimen without flowers^ 
in the Caldeira of Fayal They closely resem- 
ble the foliage of the Madeira plant; but may 
belong to some other umbelliferous species. 

95 (293). Sanicula Jj^onca^ Guth. Fayal 

S. cUiata^ Solander ms. in Herb. Banks.^^ 
C, Lemann. 5. d&mj Herb. Smith. 

96 (— *), Crithnium L. Flores; Corvo. 

97 (297). Foeniculum Gaert Fayal; Flores. 

98 (300). Torilis HofFm. Fayal (^^T. Helvetica/^) 

99 (299). Daucusy?o%ram?z6‘^ Gouan.^' Fayal; Flores. 

My specimens are young and imperfect. 

100 (— ), Umbellifera, Pico. 

E speciminibus fructu carentibusj floribusque 
parvis et in desiccatione tarda mucidisj genus 
dubium. Herba glabra. Fibrillce radicis atte- 
nuati paucse. Caulis ramis divaricatis dichoto- 
mus. Petioli alati. Foliola foliorum biterna- 
torum ovata^ serratU;, ad basin saepius inoequalia; 
radicalium biternato-pinnatorum ad basin cordata. 
Pedunculi foliis oppositl Involucrum nullum. 
Involucellum polyphyllum. Calyx—? Petala 
apice inflexa. Fructus — ■? . Hab. ad vias prope 
litus insulm Pico. 
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— ( 29 ^ 1 ). 

— ( 295 ). 

— ( 296 ). 


— ( 298 )? 

104 {-). 

105 ( 239 ). 
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Ajimm ^raveolens^ h. Flores 5 Pico. 
Ch^ropliylium aromatimm^ L.? Flores. 

Some doubt attaches to the specific name of this 
plant. The leaves are deeply inciso-serrate aiid 
curled 5 thus bearing some resemblance to those 
of Mentha crispa or the Curled Farsley of the 
gardens. The Chmrophyllum wdLS seen in one loca- 
lity onlyj plentiful there, yet possibly introduced. 
Petros elinum trifoliatum^ H. Wats. ms. Flores. 
Caule erecto striato, petiolis vaginantibus, foliis 
ternatis biternatisve„ foliolis ssepius basi insequa- 
libus : inferiorum ovatis acutis serratis 5 supe- 
riorum lanceolatis subintegris, involucri foliolis 
lineari-lanceolatis integerrimis, involucelli laiiceo- 
latis, Herba annua sen biennis, glabra, tripedalis, 
dichotome ramosa. Pedunculi foliis oppositi vel 
terminales. Corolla parva alba. Hab. in rupibus 
prope urbem Santa-Cruz, in insula Flores j alibi 
non visa. 

P, sativum^ Hoffni. 

Helosciadium nodiflorum^ Koch, var. ochrea- 
tum, DC, 

Pimpinellab^i<?Ao^omfl, L, 

The habitat, in apricis pr. litus insulae Pico,®’ 
suggests a probability of my No, 100 being 
intended under this name. 

Kudmannia Sicula^ DC, 

Sarabucus nigra^ L. Fayal,* Flores. (Miena.) 
Viburnum Tinus^ L, Fayal ; Flores 5 Corvo. 
On the shrubs of this species, so frequent in 
English gardens, the young leaves only have the 
midrib beneath and the margins fringed with 
hairs, which are perhaps glandular. The older 
leaves are glabrous, with the exception of some 
pubescent tufts in the axillce of the principal 
veins : as is the case also with the Azorean spe- 
cimens ; the foliage of the latter being more ob- 

2 X 
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tuse and coriaceous than those of our garden 
shrubs. It is unnecessary for authors to make 
a variety^ and much less a species, from such 
differences, 

106* (237). Rubia splendens^ Hoffmansegg/^ Fayal ; 

Flores, 

Foliis senis-octonis lineari-obovatis apiculatis 
supra glaberrimis : costa paginse inferioris margin 
nibusque reflexis cum caulibus angulatis retror- 
sum aculeato-scabris, pedunculis axillaribus^ co- 
rollce lobis acuminatis, A Rubia tinctorum videtur 
satis di versa. 

107 (23S), Sherarclia arvemis^ L. Fayal i Flores. 

108 (235). Galium Aparine^ L. Fayal, 

109 (234). ia. palmtre^Jj. Flores. 

110 (236). G. angKcumy}l\^&^. Fayal; Flores; Pico. 

— (233): G. L. 

111 (— ) . Pedia dentata^NM. Pico. 

112 (194). Scabiosa R. & S. Flores; Corvo. 

Herbacea, foliis lanceolato-oblongis serratis lucidis 
glabris in petiolum alatuni (spurium) piloso-cilia- 
turn attenuatis : superioribus laiiceolatis iaciniato- 
serratisj pedunculis longissimis, corollis quinque- 
fidis radiantibiis involucrum (baud semper) exce- 
dentibus. ^^Guoad fructum non satis nota.'^ 
DC, Prodr. My specimens are only just coming 
into flower; but the above character so nearly 
unites the imperfect descriptions of & nitens and 
8. 7ieglectas that I am disposed to think they will 
prove to be one species. 

~ (195), S. neglecta^ Hornem. (Forma praecedeiitis ?) 

113 (— ). Campanula Vidalii, H. Wats, (Hook. Icon, 

684.) Flores. 

114 (232), C. ErimiS:, Fayal; Flores, 

115 (286). EincK SGOparia^ L. 

115 (287)» E, Hochst. Fayal; Flores; Pico, 

Seubert distinguishes the latter of these two by 
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116 ( 288 ), 

117 hs9), 
— ( 290 ), 

118 ( 292 >. 


119 (241). 

- (^)? 

120 (242). 
--- (243). 

121 (244). 

122 (245). 


its arborescent stem^, shorter sepals^ &c. I am 
not prepared to say whether those characters are 
sufficiently clear and constant to become a specific 
diagnosis. While collecting in the islands^ I 
recognized only a single species. As to green or 
reddish flowersj they may be seen on different 
sides of the same bush. 

Calluna Salisb, Fayal; Flores; Pico. 
Menziesia Daboeci^ DC. Fayal ; Pico. 
Vaccinium Maderense^ Link. 

V. cylindraceum^ Sm. Fayal; Flores; Pico* 

F. longiflorum^ Wickstr. (Flora Azorica^ No. 291) j, 
videtur esse varietas parviflora, Frutex azorica, 
interdum fere arborescens^ omiiino convenit cum 
F. Maderense, forma et magnitudine foliorum, 
bracteis foliaceis^ et quoque calycis dentibus^ qui 
nunc breviores et obtusij nunc longiores et acutij 
apparent. Differt preecipue racemis elongatis, et 
corollis seepius multo longioribus^ campanulato- 
cylinclrieis, sed non vere cylindricis. Magnitude 
coloresque florum valde variant. 

Olea excelsa^ Ait. Fayal ; Flores. (Aliena ?) 
Jasminum Azorioum^ L. (In Azoricis ignotum.) 
Asclepias L- Fayal. (Aliena). 

Exacum WillcL 

Erythreea Centaurmm^ Pers. Fayal; Flores. 

E. Massoniy Sweet. Fayal ; Fiores ; Pico. 

Caule tetragono a basi perenne raraoso humifuso^ 
ramis floriferis ascendentibus elongatis uni multi- 
florisj foliis plus minusve ellipticis oblongisve : 
superioribus distantibus acatiusculis^, corollee tubo 
limbi lobos ellipticos obtusos et sub antliesi ca- 
lycem subeequante. Corolla alba. Chironia mari- 
tima^ AiU Hort. Kew^ 2, 6 — nec Willd.” Herb. 
Smith, spec, ex Azoricis* E. diffusa^ Woods*^^ 
Varietas mvnor seu montana, Ramis sterilibus 
liumifusis, floriferis in pedunculos ascendentes 

2 X 2 
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bracteatos uni .trifloros elongatisj foliis inferioribus 
spatlmlato-ellipticis, corollee tubo limbam caly- 
cemqiie paulo superante- Hab„ in montibus 
frequens | fortasse pro forma typica habenda. 
Varietas major sea maritima. Ramis sterilibus 
subnullis, floriferis ascendentibus tri-multiflorisg 
foliis subrotundis oblongisve crassiusculis, corollee 
tnbo limbum calycemque aequante. Hab, in. 
rupibus maritimis insulee Flores^ atque ab oris 
versus montium radices sparsim ascendeas. 
Subvarietates occurrunt^ es. gr. caule (primi 
anni ?) simplici erecto — foliis plus minus ovatis 
— calyce corollas tubum superante — - petalis 
bifidisj &c. It is almost impossible to frame a 
diagnosis for a species so very variable^ and which 
might readily be split into half a dozen such 
book-species as those which have been carved 
out of the Linnean Ghironia Centawrium, 

[23 (262). Convolvulus L. Fayal. (Floribus 

albis. ' 

124 (263). C^sepium^ lj, Flores. 

125 { — ). C, Imperati^ Yshl, Fay ah 

Perennis^ glabra, Caulis repens, ramosus. Folia 
carnosa, petiolata, cordato-oblonga, panduri- 
formia, vel tri-qainquelobata, lobo terminale 
majore, obtusissima vel emarginata, apiculata. 
Pedunculi uni-biflori, in medio bracteati. Sepala 
acuta vel acuminata. Stylus simplex. Stigma 
capitatum bilobum. Corolla alba, magna. Fruc- 

tos ? Hab. in litore arenoso, ad Porto Pimo, 

prope urbem Hortaj in insula Fayal,* atque 
arenaruni mobilium spatia ampla caulibus repen- 
tibus dense occupans. The characters of C. Im- 
perati^t my plant pretty well. Whether or no 
it is one of the varieties of G UttoraliSs Linn., 

\ V ;may be' questioned. 

:26 {256). Heliotropium L. ^ Pico. ■ 
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— (257)« Echium L. 

“ (258). ^. vulgare^ L. 

— (25 9) « Myosotis stricta^ Link. 

— (260). M. versicolor^ Pers. Syn. 

127 (261). yL.maritima^ Hochst. Pico. 

Caulis erectus. Pedicelli approximati. Calyx 
in lacinias lineari-oblongas fere ad basin divisus. 
Species annuaj inter Enropseas arvensi prox- 
ima^ sed satis distincta. Speciebus paludum valde 
dissimilis ; igiturque animadversio proprias 
accedit ad M. cmspitosam^ Schultz’^ iniqua compa- 
ratio est. In caeteris a cl. Seuberto descriptio sat 
bona. 

1 28 ( — ). M. Azorica^ H. Wats. In Bot. Mag. 1844 t. 4122- 

Flores 5 Corvo. 

Species pulcherrimaj floribus numerosis indigo- 
ticis ; ab Europeeis distinctissima, 

129 (248), Mentha rotundifolia^lj. Fayal ^ Flores. 

130 (247). M. viridis^ L, Flores. 

131 M. L. ? Flores. 

132 (— ). M, aquatica^Jj,} Fayal; Flores. 

I cannot apply names to some of these Menthm 
(131-2) with any confidence of accuracy. Among 
more attractive objects, the species of this genus 
were too much neglected. 

138 ( — ). yi. Puleghm^'L^ Insulis omnibus. 

My No, 134 is probably a subglabrous variety 
of No. 133, but the flowers are wanting. 

135 (252), Calamintha officinalis^ Moeuch, Fayal; Flores, 

Variat foliis minoribus serratis acutis cum pubes- 
centia breviore, et foliis crenatis obtusis cauleque 
villosioribus villosissma Benth/^ Flo. Azo. 
No. 252.) 

136 (251),. Thymus Lowe. Fayal; Fiores; Pico. 

Variat calyce subregulari, id est, labio utroque 
in dentes duos profunde diviso. 

137 ( — ). Clinopodium vulgare^ Sm, Flores, (Corolla 

alba.) 
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138 (— ). Melissa L. Flores. (Aliena?) 

— (250). Origanum Creiicum^ L. 

139 ( — ). O. virens^ Link, (teste cl. Lemann). Flores. 

An sjDecies uniea, sub numeris (25CI)’' et 139'^ ? 
Fioresiana cum specie Maderense omniiio con- 
venit. 

140 (254). Stachys arvemis^ L. Fayal| Flores. 

141 (253). Prunella L. Fayal; Flores; Pico. 

142 (246). Lavandula Stmchas^ L. Fayal. (Aliena.) 

143 ( — ). Rosmarinus L. Fayal. (Aliena.) 

— (270), Lycopersicum esculentum^ Dun. 

144 (269). 8o\diXium psmdocapsicim^ h* Fayal; Pico. 

145 (26R). nigrum, Fayal; Flores. 

146 ( — •) S. villosmn, Lam. Flores. 

147 (267). Pliysalis L. Fayal; Flores. 

148 (266). Hyoscyamus Ca?^ar^e?^m5 Ker. Fayal; Pico. 

149 ( — ). Verbascum L. Fayal. (Aliena?) 

150 (275*) Sibthorpia Eufopma, L. Fayal; Flores. 

— (281). Euphrasia officinalis, L. 

151 (280f). E. Asorica, H. Wats. ms. Flores ; Corvo. 

Herbacea, annua ? Caulis teres. Rami sulcati 
obtuse tetragoni. Folia triangulari-ovata^ acuta; 
pagina superior rugulosa vel scabrida ; pagina in- 
ferior rugosa cum maculis verrucseformibus dense 
piliferis. Corolla alba (non purpurascens) macula 
duplici ampla intus variegata. In caeteris cum 
desciiptione E, grandiflorm, Hochst. (Flo, Azo. 
No. 280) optime convenit. Hab. in montibus 
insularum Flores et Corvo. The E. grandiflom 
having been found on a different island^ and some 
characters of the diagnosis (Flo. Azo. L c.) being 
inapplicable to my specimens^ it has appeared 
better at present to retain the ms. name under 
which my specimens were distributed, I sup- 
poscj however^ that the species will prove iden- 
tical^ and that the character, in the wmrk quoted, 
must be modified accordingly, 

J52 (— ). Bartsia L. Pico, 
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153 (•— -). Scropliiilaria L. Flores* 

— (2^1)* ScoTodoniay'h, 

155 (275). Antirrhinum Orontium^Ja, Flores. (Inarvis.) 

No. 154 nost. spec, est ejusdem varietas sub- 
glabra, glaucescens, floribus albidis purpureo- 
striatis. Hab. in muris rupibusque sicds insulae 
Fayal. 

156 (272?). Linaria rfmZtoiX, Link. Fayal. 

Folia ovata | inferiora basi utrinque tridentata, 
superiora sagittata, suprema integerrima. An 
Linaria Sieberi^ Reichb ” (Flo. Azo. No. 272) ? 

156 (274). Ij. spuria^ 1j> Fayal. (Desunt flores.) 

— (273). L. clrrhosa^ Willd. 

157 (277)* Veronica L. Fayal; Pico. 

158 (279), V. Bahiey% Hochst. Fayal; Corvo. 

159 ( — ). Y, serpijllifolia^I^, Fayal; Flores. 

160 (278). AnagalliSylLj, Faj^al; Flores. 

161 (276). Y. arveyisis^lj. Fayal; Flores. 

162 ( — ). Acanthus L. Fayal; Flores. (Aliena)? 

163 (255). Y^rhend. officinalis^ Fayal; Flores. 

164 (283). Lysimachia Hornem. Fayal; Flores. 

Laetevirens. Caules ascendentes. Folia ovata 
vel elliptica^ obtusiuscula ; paginae superioris vense 
prominulac. Calycis laciniae lanceolatae. Semina 
inter angulos plana. In cseteris cum diagnosi 
LyBimachice nemorum (DC. Prodr. 8.66) bene 
convenit. An-ne species propria, in iconibus 
male depicta, in libris baud melius descripta? 
LysimacMa nemorum BimilYimvL I tametsi dis- 
tinguenda caule prostrato radicante sub sole 
purpurascente^ foliis late ovatis acutis, in pagina 
superiore venis impressis, calycis laciniis subu™ 
latis marginibus membranaceis, seminibus inter 
angulos convexis. 

165 (284). Anagallis arvensis, L. Fayal; Flores. 

166 (284). K. ccBTulea^ Fayal. 

167 ("”)• Centimculus L. Flores; Corvo. 
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168 Satnolas Valerandi^ L* Flores. 

169 ( 285 ). Myrsine fetusa^ Ait, Ins, omnibus, 

170 ( 218 ). Cichorium Intybus^ L. Fayal; Flores, 

171 ( — )• Lactuca Scariola^ L. Fayal; Flores, 

172 ( — Soncbus ohraceous^ L. Fayal. 

173 ( 230 ). S, mpeTy HoSm. Fayal; Pico* ' 

174 ( 229 ), Helminthia echioides, Gaert, Flores. 

175 ( 225 ). Urospermum Desf. Fayal. 

176 ( — )» Leontodon Taraxacum^ L. Fayal. (Absunt 

flores.) 

177 ( 224 ). Hypocliaeris glabra^ L. Fayal; Flores. 

178 ( 223 ). Thrincia mdicatdiSy Lowe. Fayal, 

Disci achenia muricata^ in rostrum leave breviter 
sed tamen distincte attenuata ; radii laeviuscula^ 
sequaliter sed tamen obscure attenuata. In 
cmteris cum 21 Air/a, DC. (agris anglicis) con- 
venit plan ta a me lecta in Fayal ; igiturque 
forma est intermedia inter T. hirfam et speciem 
in Flora Azorica^ sub nomine T. nudimuliSy 
Loweij enumeratam. 

181 ( 231 ). ^'^Crepis polpnorphayWsHrJ^ Fayal; Flores, 

My specimens being young, 1 trust to the Flora 
Azorica for the name ; otherwise they might have 
been considered Crepis tectomm, L, 

179 ( 221 ). Tolpis/ne^ico.?a, Schrank, Fayal; Flores. 

In Azoricis^ folia sunt lineari-lanceolata^ siiiuato- 
dentata, vel breviter et remote dentata, vel 
subiiitegra. In hoi^tis anglicis, e semiiiibus 
azoricis orta, gerit folia inferiora obovato-ob" 
longa, deiitata ; superiora lineari-oblonga, inte- 
gerrima, 

180 (-— ). T. wnbellatUy BqxL Fayal; Flores. 

Disci achenia setis 3-5 aristata. Irivolucri squamm 
exteriores, in antliodiis primariis, interiores supe- 
rant; in ramis, subsequales sunt; in ramulis, his 
illm breviores. To/pis.quadriariftataylierh^ Smith. 
sine auct- Tolpis crmikiy Lowe, a spec« cl 
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Lemann comm. An-ne duse seqiientes (219) et 
( 220 ) species unica cum preesente ? 

— (219). T. barbata, Gaert. 

— ( 220 ). T. crinita^ Lowe. 

182 (— ■). T. macrorhiza.DC- Fayal; Flores. 

Caulis ascendens, flexuosus^ angulatus. Folia 
inferiora probabiliter (in spec. nost. marcida et 
deformata) petiolata^ suprema acuta. In ceeteris 
cum diagnosi (DC. Prodr. 7* 86 ) sat bene con- 
venit. Specimen Madereiise (a cl. Lemann 
comm.) difFert caule graciliorcj recto^ et foliis 
angustioribus^ acutisj basi attenuatis. 

182 ( 222 ), T. Hochst. Flores 5 Pico. 

Cum diagnosi et icone cl. Seuberti^ in Flora Azo- 
rica^ optime convenit ; nisi quod folia superiora 
cor data et amplexi caulia suntj cum dentibus 
brevioribus et subin tegris. Crepis dentax^ Sol, 
ms. in Herb. Banks. — collected in San Miguel^, 
by Masson.'^ Dr. C. Lemann. My very few 
specimens appear so like connecting links be- 
tween this species and the T, macrorhiza from 
Madeira, that they raise a doubt whether these 
two may not be forms of a single species ; or, 
it may be, that a third species should stand 
between them, represented by the specimens 
above assigned to T. macrorhiza^ DC. 

183 (227)- Microderis DC, Fayali Flores. 

Scapus plus minusve setoso-hispidus, ssepius 
aphyllus, raro (ut in icone Seuberti) monophyllus^ 
M. umhellata^ Hochst. in Flo. Azo. No. 22/-* 

183 (228). Hochst. Fayal. 

I have only a single plant of this species, with 
the dry scape which had remained after the seed 
had been scattered from it. In this state it was 
not recognized as a distinct species, until after my 
return to England, 
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184 (214)* Centaurea L. Fayal* 

185 (215). Galactites Moencli. Fayal; Pico* 

186 (216)* CdixAmxs pycnocephalus^ L. Pico, 

187 (217)- C. lanceolatus^lj. Pico. 

188 (199). leucantha^ L. Fayal. (Miena?) 

~ (208). Gnaphalium Pennsylvanicum^ Willd. 

189 (207). Q.luteo-alhum^lu. Fayal 5 Flores; Pico* 

190 (209)* Filago Germanica^ L. Fayal. 

191 {210). T. Gallica^lj, Fayal. 

192 (197). Solidago Azorica^ Hochst, Ins. omnibus. 

S. florihunda^ Solander, in Herb. Banks, fide cL 
Lemann. 

193 ( — ). Erigeron Camdensis^lj. Fayal; Flores; Corvo* 

194 (198), Conyza DC. Fayal; Flores, 

195 (20l). Anthemis DC* Fayal; Flores. 

196 (200). A. Co/wZ% L. Fayal; Flores, 

N°, 0 (202), Cham(BcypaTm^ L. (Certe aliena.) 

197 (203), Chrysanthemum Afi/coniSj L. Fayal. 

198 {20A)^ C. segetum^ L. Fayal. (Et quoque No. 199.) 
N°.0 (205). C. coTonarinm^'h. Fayal. (Certe aliena.) 

■ — (206). Q>, pinnatifidum^ L. 

200 (— ). Senecio Madereiisis^ DC. FayaL (Desunt 

flares.) 

— (212). malv(Bfoltus^J)G. 

~ (211), ^, pseudo-elegans^ Ju^ss, Planta capensis^^) 

201 ( — ). Fayal. 

202 (196). Seubertia Azoyica^ H. Wats, ms. Ins. om- 

nibus, 

Eeceptaculum planiuscnlum. Aclienia in ver- 
rucas squamJBformes insidentia. Involucrum sub 
fructu reflexum. Perennis. Folia alterna. Pe- 
dunculi terminales aut (in plantis junioribus) 
scapiformes. In caeteris cum charactere generis 
Beilis (DC. Prodr. 5. 304) et diagnosi specie! 
B, Azorica (Flo. Azo. No. 196) omniiio convenit, 
I have ventured to change the generic name of 
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this plant, into one which will commemorate the 
learned author to whom science is indebted for 
the first Flora Azorica ; and with which the spe- 
cific name will aptly correspond. It will be for 
the authorities in Botany to decide whether a 
new genus shall be founded on small dilFe- 
rences (as usually done among the Compositm) 
or whether the generic character of Beilis shall 
be so far modified as to include the Beubertia- 

203 (—). Calendula L. Fayal. 

— (213). C. officinalis^ L. Eadem species ac 203 ? 

204 ( — ). Xanthium strumarium^ L. Flores. 

Varietas, fructu subgloboso, rostris brevioribus. 

205 ( — ), Mirabilis divaricata^ Lowe. Flores. (Aliena?) 

206 (189). Plantago mq/or, L. Fayal 5 Flores. 

— (190). P. media, L. 

207 (191)« P. lanceolata^ L. Fayal} Flores. 

Ad hanc quoque adducenda P. Azorica^ Hochst, 
(Flo, Azo, No. 192.) In horto nostro culta, e 
seminibus azoricis, secundo anno, a P. lanceolato 
vix, et ne vix quidem, distinguenda. 

— (193). P. L. 

208 (188), P. Coronopus^Jj: Fayal; Flores. 

209 ( — ). Littorella lacustris^ L. Corvo. 

210 ( — ). Amaranthus L. Flores; Corvo. 

One specimen, from Fayal, may belong to a 
second species, — perhaps A. sfrictus, 

211 (178). Chenopodium L. Fayal ; Flores. 

— (179). C. rnbrim^ L. 

212 (180). Q,, murale^Jj, Fayal; Corvo; Pico. 

213 (181). Salsola L. Fayal- 

Anne potius L.? 

214 ( — ). Atripex L. Flores; Corvo. 

215 ( — •). Beta marilima^ L. Fayal. 

216 (— ). Rumex ? Caldeira in Fayal. 

' Seeingthis plant with unexpanded flowers in June, 
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I then took only two small lateral branches^ under 
the expectation of returning to the locality at ^ a 
later season^ though in this I was disappointed* 
It is a yeiy large specieS;, probably exceeding 
R, Hydrolapathum^ Huds. 

217 (-)- R. acutuSy Sm. Fayal, 

A Rumice smgumeoy L. vix distinguenda. 

218 (— ). R. L. Corvo. 

219 ( — ). R. pnlcheVy L« FayaL 

— (185). R, strictuSy Link. An species unica, 219 (185) ? 

— (184). R. hnctphalophorusy L. 

220 ( — ). R. AcetosellayYi^} Fayal; Flores. 

Species incerta. In specim. nostro desunt folia 
inferiora; superiora lanceolata^ ad basin utrinque 
unidentata, non aliter hastata sunt. Flores in 
statu alabastri tantum possideo. 

221 ( — Polygonum avicwferCj L. Fayal; Flores; Pico. 

222 (182). maritimurnyh. Fayal. 

Raised in my garden, from the seeds brought 
home, the plants are altogether so intermediate 
between P. mantirmm and P. Raii (Bab. in Linn. 
Trans. Vol. 18, p. 458 and Eng. Bot. Supp, 2805) 
that, if their descent w^ere unknown, it would be 
. highly difficult to refer them to either with cer- 
tainty. This seems almost to establish the 
specific identity of P. mantimum and P. Raiiy 
dififerent as these plants undoubtedly appear in 
the absence of the intermediate forms. 

— (183). P. Pcraicam, L. 

223 ( — ). P, ~? Flores 5 Corvo. 

Caulis erectus, laevis. Folia lanceolata, hispida 
praecipue ad margines. Ochrem folionim strigosse, 
ciliatm ; florum leaves, ciliatm. Pedunculi leaves, 
terminales vel (raro ?) laterales, spicas filiform es 
subraeemosas erectas 2-3 gerentes. Fructus 
Imvis angulis obtusis nitidis. My few specimens, 
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224 (177). 

225 ■(-). 

226 (186). 


227 (187)- 

228 (— ). 

229 (-)• 

230 (172). 


glued down, will not enable me to make a proper 
description of this, which I cannot refer satisfac- 
torily to any described species, 

Phytolacca L. Fayal; Flores. 

Persea Indica^ Spr. Fayal ; Flores. (Aliena ?) 

P. Azorica^ Seub. Fayal ; Flores ; Pico. 

An species vera ? Anne Laurus Barbusana, 
Lowei } 

Daphne Laureolay L. Pico. (Ramis divaricatis.) 
Corema alda^ Don. Pico. (In colle juxta litus.) 
Buxus se77ipervirenSy L. Fayal. (Aliena.) 
Euphorbia Stygianay H. Wats. ms. Fayal; 

Flores 

Fruticosa, inermis^ Siibcarnosa, ramis erectis 
superne foliosis, foliis sessilibus confertis crassis 
subcoriaeeis lineari-oblongis mucronatis sparse- 
pilosis purpureo-glancescentibus, pedunculis co- 
r 5 unboso-umbellatis (axillaribus solitariis longio- 
ribus et terminalibus numerosis umbellatis) sub* 
quadriradiatis : radhs furcatis dicephalis, bracteis 
involucris florum masculorum squarais pedun- 
culisque junioribus villosis, fructu verrucoso. 
Hab. in fissuris rupium, alt. 1500-2500 ped, angl. 
suf)ra mare. Ad hanc proxima certe Euphorbia 
melliferay Ait. (Flo. Azo. No. 1 7^) sed distin- 
guenda (an semper?) foliis IfBvibus, lanceolatis, 
tenuiter uncinato-apiculatis, basi fere in petio- 
lum attenuatis, in herbario conspicue venosis; 
et quoque inflorescentia minus composita atque 
sublaeve, id est, pedunculis corymbi sublsevibus 
tri-quadriradiatiSjradiis siraplicibusmonocephalisj 
bracteis ciliatis tan turn, et inYolucris extrinsecus 
laevibus. Having seen very few specimens of E. 
melliferay I am not prepared to say whether the 
characters above given will always distinguish 
that species from E. stygiana. Among the many 
preoccupied names in this genus, all those most 
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applicable to the present species are already ap- 
plied otherwise. I have therefore takeri up the 
name of the steam vesser(Styx )5 from w^hich I 
landed to botanize, and the name is really not ill 
applied to the dark- foliage and sombre appear- 
ance of this shrub, with its skeleton-like bran ches, 
bare of leaves, except near their summits. 

23! ( 171 ) • E- Hochst. Fayal ; Flores; Pico« 

Species perennis, etiam suffruticosa, ut opinor; 
sed tamen hoc inquirendum* Proxima E. Port^ 
landicm. 

232 ( — ). E. L. FayaL 

233 ( — ). E. Peplus^ L. Flores. 

234 (169)- E. Peplis^ L. Fayal. 

— ( 170 ). E. L, 

— • ( 173 ). Ricinus communistic. 

235 ( — ). Mercurialis annual L. FayaL 

236 ( — ). Parietaria L. Pico. 

237 ( 176 ). P. L* Fayal ; Flores. 

238 ( 174 ). Urtica Azorica^ JLochst, Fayal. 

Probabliter varietas U, memhranace^t Poir. Spicce 
foeminese subglobosee vel cylindricm, vel etiani 
filiformes. 

— (175 - U. Seub. 

239 (— ). Populus L ? Fayal; Flores. (Aliena?) 

240 ( — ^). Sslix fragiliSt L. Fayal. (Aliena ?) 

241 (167). Myrica Faj/a, Ait. Fayal ; Flores; Pico. 

242 (16.3). Juniperus OwgcedruSt Ic-l Fayal; Flores ; Pico. 

Seubert places this as a variety {brevifoliat 
Hochst.) of the species to which it is here doubt- 
fully assigned. I have not seen ripe fruit, but 
the young fruit, equally as the leaves, differ con- 
siderably from those of all the examples of /. 
Oooycedrus which have come under my obser- 
vation, excepting one from Madeira. 

— (164). Piiius Pineat L. 

■ — (165). Taxus baccaitty L. 
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Like the orange and lemony in the Western 
Azores, these two trees grow wliere they are 
planted ; and that is all their claim to nativity* 

243 (157)* SersLpms cordiffera^ Jj, Fayal. 

I saw it so low as 300 feet in Fayal, no wherq 
above 2000* For this, as well as other species, 
the range of altitude stated in the Flora Azorica 
must not be very implicitly relied upon. 

244 (155). Habenaria micrantha^ Hochst, Fayal} Flores* 

Calcar fusiforme, sepalis labelloque lineari in- 
tegro paulo longius, ovario bracteis breviori bis 
terve brevius. Flores numerosi (50) dense spi- 
cati, aut, in specimine parvo, pauci (12) laxe 
spicati. 

244 (156). H. long ebr act eat Hochst. Flores. 

Calcar filiforme incurvum, sepalis lalmlloqae 
lineari integro duplo longius, ovario bracteas 
subsequante triente brevius, Flores numerosi 
(30). These two species of Habenaria (or 
Platanthera) are probably variable. I found few 
plants, and have reserved only three of them for 
my herbarium. They are here partly described, 
because not quite corresponding with the diag- 
noses and figures in the Flora Azorica. Shortly 
before leaving the islands, it was my misfortune 
to lose a book in which I had sketched the 
flowers of these and other novelties from the 
living plants. Now, I have only the specimens 
in my herbarium to look to } the duplicates 
having been distributed. 

245 ( — ). Iris — — ? Prope Largens, in Flores. (Indi- 

gena ?) 

246 ( — ). Gladiolus ? Prope Flamingos, in FayaL 

(Aliena ?) 

247 (0). Belladonna^ L- Fayal* (Aliena.) 

— (152''''). Scilla maritima^ 1 j. 
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248 (— ). Narcissus — - ? In monte Carneko, in FayaL 

(Aliena ?) 

NB, — The bulbs and withered leaves of the 
Amaryllis were abundant about Horta^ in the 
month of June^ and some flowers appeared early 
in September. The Gladiolus and Narcis- 
sus were seen only in single localities ; the 
flowers gone, and leaves withered. 

249 (153). Smilax divaricatay Sol. ms. in Herb. Banks, 

Pico. 

This plant corresponds very ill with specimens 
of S. mauriianica in the herbarium of Sir W. J. 
Hooker, which is considered synonymous with 
S. tetragonay the name under which Seubert 
places the plant from Pico. In my specimens, 
the stem is terete and striated, though somewhat 
angular where the flowers grow* 

— (154), Ruscus. L. 

250 (161). Amm If alimmy MiU^ Fayal, 

N^.O (162). Colocasia antiquorumy Schott. (Culta.) 

Of these two plants I saw the leaves only : those 
of the Arimi almost withered away. I must 
therefore trust to the Flora A::^07ica for their 
names. I had supposed the Arum to be our 
mamlatumy and alluded to the Colocasia under 
name of Caladium, called by the natives Coco^^ 
—typographically improved into CocQUy^ which 
is a difference indeed. 

— (160). Lemma mmor.L. 

251 (158). Potamogeton L. Fayal; Flores; Pico. 

252 (— ). P. heterophyUuSy L.? Flores; Corvo. 

253 ( — ). 'P- pnsilluSyh^ Flores, 

— (159). pectimtuSy'h- 

254 (147). Luzula pwrpm'Cflf, H. Wats, ms. Ins. omnibus, 

I adopt the original specific name for this species. 
Dr, C* Lemann informs me that a specimen is 
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in the Banksian lierbarium^ collected in San 
Miguel^ by Masson y thongh it is misnamed cam- 
pesiris. It now appears^ by a reference in the 
Flora Azorica^ that Masson^s plant had been 
published, though not described, under the name 
of Juncus purpureuSy Masson’^ (Buck iii 'Ab“ 
handl. der Berlin Akad, 1816 — 17- p. 362.) 
Guthnick (1839?) circulated his specimens la- 
belled Luzula elegans^ Lowe 5 and I presume that 
the species was published under the same name 
in Hochstetter^s list (Wiegemann^s Archiv. 1 843) 
w^hich I have not been able to obtain. In the 
London Journal of Botany (1843) I stated that 
L, elegans^ of Lowe, was quite a different species i 
and then (unaware of the earlier name purpureus) 
suggested that of azorica. Lastly (1844) Mr, 
Seubert, in the full knowledge of these earlier 
names, describes the plant under the inconve- 
niently long name of purpureo-splendens. Now, 
as only one species .had been brought from the 
Azores, and I expressly referred to the specimen 
of Guthnick, the travelling companion of Hoch- 
stetter, whose misapplication of Lowers name I 
sought to correct, Seubert knew perfectly well 
that my name azorica was applied to the same 
species which he has chosen to re-name. Under 
these circumstances, the original specific name of 
Masson or Buck is resumed, with the necessary 
horn Juncm to iMZula, 

255 (150). Juncus acMJfw, L. Fayal 3 Flores. 

— (149). J . Ij, . ' 

256 (— ). J. effmns^ L. Fayal; Flores. 

257 (151), J. capi/ato, Wiegelt. Fayal; Flores; Corw. 

258 (152). J. Roth, Flores. 

259 (148). J. L. Fayal; Flores. 

260 (147'^)- J. Willd, Fayal. 

Sub nomine /. Hochst. in Flora Azorica; 

2 Y 
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sed species Azorica omnino convenit cum specie 
minibus Americanis a . ceL Hooker comm* sub-- 
Bomine J. tenuis, 

261 ( — ). Cladium Br. Flores. 

262 (146). , Cyperus longus, L. Fayal^ FloreSv 

263 (1,45). C. esculentuSy L, Ins. omnibus. (Aliena?) 

264 ( — )* C. ve^etusy Willd. Flores. 

Only two tufts of this were founds on the sea cliffs 
by 8anta Cruz. It appears identical with plants 
in Kew Gardens and in the herbarium of Sir W. 
J. Hooker, which bear this name. Two or three 
minor points in Kunth^s character and descrip“ 
tion are inapplicable, namely, the long leaves, 
shining seeds, and ferruginous dots on the glumes 
or scales. 

— (142). Scirpus L. 

265 ( — ). S. L* Fayal. 

266 (140). S. iSaw, Sebast. et Maur. Fayal; Flores 5 Pico^ 

267 (141). L. Pico. 

26S (143) > S^palustris, L. Flores. 

269 (144). S, mulHcmliSy Sm, Fayalj Pico. 

270 (129). Carex Lowe. Fayal ; Fiores^ Pico. 

Caespitosa. Utriculi maturi reflexi. Achenium 
oblongum. C. GnthnicJcianay Gay. (Flo. Aao«. 
No. 129.) 

271 (— ). C. mipinay L. Flores. 

272 (131). C. L. Flores j Pico. 

273 (130) C. Good. Fayal. 

274 (133). C. Azorica^ Gay. Pico. 

275 (132). C. fiavay h, Fayalj Flores; Pico® 

276 (134). C. Imvicauiisy Kmize^ Flores. 

277 (137)» C. Hochst. Flores. 

277 (138). C® VtdcanL Hochst, Fayal; Flores ? 

It is probable that Careos Watsoni^ Boott msv, 
(alluded to in Flora Azorica) includes both these 
species of Hochstetter. I had only some six 
, or eight specimens altogether, and Dr, Boott 
saw but half of them. Of the two reserved for 
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- (135). 
278 ( 13 ^). 
27 j? (139). 


280 (109). 

281 (108). 

282 (99). 

283 (100). 
284? (— ). 


my herbarium, one, in a young state/ from 'Fayal, 
-seems clearly C, Vulcani. The other is from 
Flores^ and more advanced j and it corresponds 
better with the description and figure of €. flore^ 
sianay though different in some particulars. It is 
two feet high 5 with two barren, and only two 
fertile spikes ; the uppermost barren spike rather 
exceeding the bracts ; the scales or glumes of the 
female spikes taper more gradually to their apex ; 
the utriculi also taper more both at base and 
apex, and are speckled with dark brown dots. 
My two specimens appear really distinct species; 
but since priority in publication will keep up the 
names of Hochstetter, the only question of mo- 
ment, is, whether my Flores specimen, above 
mentioned, is the C. floresiam or a third species* 
If the former, the description in Flora Azoi'ica 
must be modified where at variance with the 
characters above-mentioned, 

C. Tigidifolia^ Hochst. 

C. Hochstetteriana^ Gay. Faya!. 

C- pendula^ Huds. Fayal; Flores. 

Species unica sub nominibus C, pendula^ Huds* 
C. maxima^ Scop. C. myosuroidesp Lowe. 
Eleusine Indica^ L. FayaL 
Cynodon Dactylon^ Pers. FayaL 
Digitaria sanguinalis^ Scop. Fayal; Flores; 

Pico. 

Setaria Beauv. Fayal; Flores. 

S. Beauv- Fayal ? 

A single example of this was found among the 
specimens collected in Fayal. I have no recol- 
lection of seeing it in the islands, and suppose 
that the one specimen may have been previously 
in the drying paper taken out from England : if 
not, tlie species was overlooked among the 
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285 (-)- Pamcu.m L* Fayal| Flores. 

286 (98) * Aiithoxanthum odoratum^ L. Fayal ; Flores. 

287 (111). Lagurus L. Fayal. 

288 (I OS). Polypogon Willd- 

288 '■ (104). P. Mompeliensis^ Desf. Fayal y Flores i Pico. 

My specimens were mingled and distributed m» 
discriminately under tbe name of P. monspe- 
Imisis. As tlie arista of the palea was long^ 
shortj or absent on different specimens^ some of 
them should probably have been labelled P» ma- 
riiimus. 

289 (102). Gastridium ausirale^ Beauv, Fayal; Flores; 

Pico. 

290 (114). Gaudinia geiiiiniflora^ Gay. FayaL 

A G, fragili^ nisi spiculis birtis^ vix differt. 

291 (119"^), Cynosurus eoUnatus^lu. Fayal; Pico. 

292 (119). Koeleria PAfeoMe^, Pets, Fayal. 

293 (106). Deyeuxia H Gorvo. 

— (105). D. ccsspUosay Hoehst. 

294 ( — ). Agrostis L. Fayal; Flores ; Cor vo. 

295 (101). K, verticillata^NiiilJ'' Fayal; Fiores. 

296 ( — ). Agrostis ? Summit of Pico. 

298 ( — ). A. pcdlida^ DC. ? Fayal ; Flores. 

My weak eyes forbid any sufficient examination 
of the grasses. Possibly No. 296 or No. 298 
may be the Hoehst. 

'297 (116)* Aira'^r|/op%feaj L. Fayal ; Flores; Pico- 

299 ( — ). Deschampsia Lowe. Flores, 

SOO (— ). Holcus .L. Fayal Flores. 

301 (96). H, Hoehst. Fayal;, Flores. 

Though my specimens are two feet high;, I pre- 
sume them to be the/same species as the small 
plant figured in the P/ora v4.2fonc^55. Clearly dis- 
tinct from if, to which I had first impro- 

. perly referred them; 

302 ( — ). Avena L. Fayal; Flore.s. - ' ' 

303 (112). A. Roth. Fayal, 
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— (113); A. Roth,. 

304 (107)- Arundo Donax^ L. Ins. omnibus, (Aliena?) 

305 (117). Briza L. Fayal; Flores; Pico, 

306 (118), B. L. Fayal. 

307 (124). ^tomvi^ MadritensiSjlj, FayaL 

— (123). B. rubensy L. 

308 ( — ). B. mollis^ L, Fayal; Pico. 

Varietasj panicula conferta, spiculis hirsntioribus ; 
quae ad B. confertuniy Bieb. proxime accedit^ sed 
tamen distinguenda aristis rectis et glumis minus 
nervosis. 

309 (127)* Brachypodium distachyum^ Beauv. Pico, 

310 ( — ). B. sylvaticum^BQwiY* Fayal, 

VarietaSj foliis vaginisque subglabris, 

— (126). Triticam repens^ L. 

311 (122), Festuca L. Fayal. 

312 (121). F. Guth. Fayal. 

313 (120), F.yzztoa, Lowe. Fayal; Corvo? 

Specirnina nostra immatura sunt ; sed autem ad 
hanc speciem pertinere videntur; et quoque 
F. glmcUf var. longebractmta^ Hochst. in Flora 
Azorica^ No. 120. 

314 (— ). Poa /TOiaZijj L. Fayal ; Pico, 

315 (— ). V. anmia^lu. Fayal. 

316 (— ). P. Eragrostis^ L. Pico, 

317 (116). ¥> rigida^'L> Fayal. 

— (115). P. Huds. 

318 (125). Loliura Lam, Fayal; Flores. 

Varietas aristata L, 

319 (128). H ordeum L. Fayal.^ 

320 (71). Polypodium L. Fayal; Flores. 

VarietaSj fronde ampliorb subtriangularb serrata. 

321 (87), Cystopteris fragilis^ Bernb. Fayal; Flores; 

Pico. 

322 (70). GrammitisJepifopA2///aj Sw. FayaL 

323 (84). Scolopendrium vtilgare^Sm^ Fayal; Fiores. 

324 (76). Asplenium Sw. Fayal; Flores; Pico, 
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325 (SO) K, monanthemum^ Sm* Fayal^ Flores • 

326 (78); A. SoL Fayal; Flores. 

Ad hoc proxime accedit A, Trichomanes^ L- in 
nonnullis exemplis. 

327 (79) ‘ A. marimm^lu. Fayal; Flores, 

328 (77)* K* Adimtum-mgrum^ L. Fayal 5 Flores. 

329 ( — ). K. lameolatum^ILvL&.^. Fayal; Flores. 

330 ( — ) . Athyrium Filios-fo&minay Sw. Fay al ; Flores, 

332 (81)* Allantodea Br, Flores 3 Pico* 

— (82). A* acoillarisy Kaulf. 

331 (85). Nephrodium Lowe- Fayal^ Flores; 

Pico- 

333 ( — ). N. molUy Sw. Fayal; Flores. 

334 (86). Aspidium Sm. Fayal; Flores. 

335 (69). Acrostichum squamosum^ Sw. Fayal; Flores; 

Pico, 

336 (75]. BlQchxium boreaky Bw- Fayal ; Flores ; Pico. 

337 (74). Pteris Vahl. Fayal; Flores ; Pico. 

338 (73). P. aquUinay L. Fayal; Flores; Pico. 

339 (83). Woodwardia radicanSy Sw. Fayal ; Flores ; Pico, 

340 (88). Dicksonia Cidcitay Herit. Fayal; Pico, 

— (72). Adiantum Capillus-Veneris^lj^ 

341 (90). Trichomanes speciosimi^ Willd. Fayal ; Flores. 

342 (89) . Hymenophyllum Sm. Fayal; Flores; 

Pico. 

343 ( — ). H. WHsoniy Hook. Flores; Corvo. 

344 (91). Osmiinda L. Fayal; Flores. 

345 (92), Ophioglossum vulgatuniy L. Flores* 

Exempla Floresiana euro Britannicis sat bene con- 
veniunt, atque ad speciem alteram caute refe- 
renda, In paucis exemplis rhizoma frondes dnas 
eodem tempore gerit; sed tamen frequentius 
fronde uriicaj statura^, et spicse pedunculi longi- 
tudine planta Azorica cum 0. vulgato conyenit. 

346 (—); Lycopodium Pico; Fayal ? 

347 <93). L. Flores; Pico. 

348' (95)»^^^ dmtimlatumy Willd. Fayal Flores ; Pico, 
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— (94)., cernmm^ L. (San Miguel. J. G. Hunt^ Esq. 

sp.) 

349 I — ) . Isoetes L, Corvo. 

350 ( — ). Equisetum flnviatile^ Sm. — nee Linn. Fayal ; 

Flores. 

NB. — There are two other phaenogamic plants^, 
of which I possess leaves only^ and cannot cer- 
tainly indicate even their orders. One is pro- 
bably an Umhelliferous plants from the neigh- 
bourhood of Horta^ in Fayal i the other may be 
a large-leaved Composita. from the Caldeira of 
Fayal. The total number of species^ in both 
collections together, amounts to four hundred 
Flowering plants and thirty-four Ferns, etc. But 
among the Flowering plants enumerated, there 
are at least twenty introduced species, and many 
others which probably are in the same condition. 
Some small further abatement may be made, for 
species counted twice over, under different names 
(see Tolpis umbellata^ Hypericum decipiens^ etc.), 
although 1 have endeavoured to reduce the num- 
ber of these as far as possible. And when we 
observe how many in the list are the common 
weeds of South Europe, which emigrate with 
agriculture, it may well be doubted whether the 
true .Azoric Flora, as far as yet ascertained, 
reaches to three hundred species of Flowering 
plants. There is a strong presumption fhat 
several additional species would yet be discovered 
by botanists who extended their researches over 
other parts of the islands and saw them at a 
different season. About seventy of the species 
collected by' Messrs. Hoebstetter and Guthmek 
are wanting in my own collection ; and this 
latter, in turn, has about one hundred and ten 
species which apparently were not found by those 
two travellers. 
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Of the GelMares^ I must confess . myself sadly 
negligent* Only on two or three occasions^ while 
waiting on the same spot for other partiesj did, 
I attempt to collect. any. For the following list 
of some few Mosses^ etc., which were thus col- 
lected, I am indebted to Dr. Taylor. Cellular 
plants abound in the Island of Flores^ whence 
most of these, I think, came. 

351 Polytrichum formosum^ Hedw* 

352 Polytrichum elatum^ Schwaeg. 

353 Fontinalis antipyretica^ L. 

354 Hypnum alopecmrum^ L. 

355 Trichostomum rigidifolium^ Tayl. ms* 

356* Bartramia/ore/flwa, Swartz. 

357 Trichostomum Hedw. 

358 Trichostomum mnemensy Hedw-’ 

359 Archidium BrideL 

360 Diphyscium/oto^^m 5 Mohr. 

361 Trichostomum joc/ypAyZ/zew, Sehwaeg. 

362 Polytrichum aloides^ Hedw. 

363 Bartramia/on/'^wa, Swartz. 

364 Juiigermannia/2^m/»crm«, Swartz, 

— 3 . jnmctata^ TayL ms. 

~ J. cowhplamtay L. 

365 J. phtyphylla^ L. 

366 J. Tamarmiy Hook. 

367 FegatcHa cmica, Tayl. (FL Hib.) 

368 Fegatella hemispfmricay Tayl. 

369 Luniilaria rnkjansy Michel. 

370 Jungermaniiia L. 

371 Parmelia retkulatay TayL 

372 Peltidea horizontalisy Ach. 

373 Parmelia AerSacm, Ach. 

374 Parmelia Mvigata, Sra. 

375 Parmelia caperatay Ach. 

376 Stictap^lwi9m?r^^ 

377 Bticta dmnmconm\ Ach- 
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378 Stereoeaiiloii Ach. 

379 Pm:me\m leucomelasj TayL 

380 Cenomyce gracilis^ Ach. 

381 Usnea jp/ica/a, Ach. 

382 Cenomyce rangiferina, Ach, 

383 Ramalina Ach. 

384 Roccella tinctonay DC. 


Description of a new British Species of Helianthemtjm ; hy 

J® E. Planchon, Bocteur en Sciences de Montpellier. 

(Tab. XXL) 

The few annual species of Helianthemum which rank with 
H, gutiatvm in the section Tuberaria f are remarkable for the 
deficiency of stipules to their lower leaves only^ and for the 
absence of bracteas at the base of their pedicels. H. guU 
iatuniy especially, though a variable plant as regards size 
and pubescence, preserves in all stages its pedicels destitute 
of bracteas and diverging at right angles, even when the 
fruit is mature. The growing plant, with which I have been 
long familiar in the South of France, is thus characterized, 
and the same peculiarities exist in all the specimens I have 
examined from Spain, Italy and Central France* Being 
perfectly acquainted with the aspect of this pretty species, 
I could not recognize it in specimens, bearing the name of 
Helianthemum guttatuniy which are preserved in the rich 
herbarium of Sir W. Hooker, to whom they were given by 
Mr. Wilson of Warrington, who had gathered them him- 
self on the mountain of Holyhead, in the Isle of Anglesey. 
The straggling mode of growth, with short, numerous and 
dichotomous bunches of flowers, the existence of bracteas 
even to the upper flowers, and of pedicels, which at first 
slightly bend down, but rise up when the fruit is ripe and stand 
at an angle of forty-five degrees to the axis of the cluster, 
such were the characters,, which at a first glance, suggested 
the idea that the plant was specifically distinct from H. gnt^ 

von® III® * 2 z 
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tatum. In confirmation of this idea, I shall add two particu-* 
lars, which seem to possess some claim to notice. In the first 
place^, culture makes no difference in that main pointj the 
presence of bracteas, which is proved by a sketch of the 
cultivated specimen^, kindly sent hy Mr« Wilson. And^ 
secondly^ the above cited habitat is the only place where it 
grows in England proper; while the Helianthemum guttatum^ 
such as it is seen in France and the more southern parts 
of Europe, is not found in this country, and the plant so 
called in the English Floras (especially in Smithes Flora 
Britannica) consists, in my opinion, of two species; one 
being a native of Jersey, (an island rather allied by geogra- 
phical position to the French Flora than the British,) this 
is, judging by an imperfect specimen, merely a hispid variety 
of ; while the other is the Anglesey plant, now 

under consideration, which seems confined to a much more 
northern and very limited habitat, growing only on one spot 
in that island. The general diffusion of Helianthemum guU 
tatwTif in its native countries, Tenders it improbable that a 
single place in that islet should be the type of its growth in 
Great Britain. Under the conviction therefore of the 
species being distinct, I confer on it the name of the late 
Mr. Brewer, who, in Hudson^s F/om Anglica/is stated to 
have been its original discoverer. 

Helianthemum Bbeweri, Plancho7u 

Helianthemum (e Tuberaria ) ; annimm abasi ramo- 

sum subdiffusum viscidulo-hispidum, pedicellis bracteatis, de™ 
floratis siibdeSexis, fructiferis erecto-patentibus,petalis angus- 
tis immaculatis, staminibus 8-12, seminibus quam in H. gut- 
tato majoribus, (Tab. XXL) 

Cistus guttatus, Uuds^ FI. AngL^ p. 2^2^ ex‘ local, ciiat. 

Cistus guttatus. Smith FI. Brit. t. 2y p.5TB^fpro parte M 
.:quoad plant. Brewerian^ non Engl. Bot.) 

Hab. Anglesey, Mr. Brewer^ [Hudson). Holyhead Mouii- 

tain, Mr. Williams^ and also near Amlwch, H 

: 
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Herba a basi ramosa, vel, axi abbreviate pluricaiilis^ visGi- 
dulo-hispida. Caules 4 - 6 , subdifFusi^ semel bis-trichotomi, 
ill racemos laxos, bracteatos desinentes. Folia pauca, oppo- 
sita, sessilia, ieferiora 4 - 6 , rosulata, late obovata, semipolli- 
cavia, obtusissima ; caalina stipulata, lineari-oblonga, obtu» 
smsculaj omnia pilis stellatis simplicibus intermixtis, ntriiiqne 
hispidula. Bracte£e conspicuse, lineares, non raro falcatse, 
inferiores 3-4 lin. longae, bine ad summos flores gradatim 
minoresj nnmquam deficientes. Pedicelli graciles, 6-8 lin« 
loiigi, floriferi subdeflexi, deflorati diu sic persistentes, tan- 
dem, maturo semine, erecto-patentes. Calyx nt in H, guU 
tato, Sepala conspicue nigro-punctata | trium majorum 
alteram latus in prasfloratione tectum, petaloideo-membra- 
naceum. Petala in flore unico observata, angusta, lutea, 
immaculata. Stamina definita (8-12) pistillo vix longiora« 
Ovarium et fructus vix guttati^ sed semina pauciora et 
evidenter majora. 

Tab. XXL Plant of Helianthemum Breweri; nat. size, 
/. 1. Calyx with fruit,/. 2. Capsule, magnified. 


Description of a new species of the genus Eudbma ; hy J. E. 

Planchon, Docteur en Sciences de Montpellier^, 

(Tab. XXIL) 

In referring to the genus Eudema the little crucife- 
rous plant from the Andes which I am about to describe, I 
shall avail myself of the perfectly fructified state of my 
specimens to make some slight modifications in the generic 
character. The noble work where it was first described, 
{Humholdt et Bonpland Plantes Eyumoctmles) exhibits the 
complete analysis of the only two' species then known 5 but 
the author of the definition himself adds that little confi- 
dence' can be placed on these ■analyses, ' which were made 
from imperfect fruit, and he recommends all those Botanists 
who may possess better specimens, to revise and correct his 
characters* Of these two species, one ^'Eudenm nuhigena^ 

2 z 2 
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possesses spathulate, thick leaves which are hairy at the 
margins^ and very small petals shorter than the 

calya^. The frait, like that of the other species^ E. rupesinsy 
is supposed to have a dissepiment, so deeply notched towards 
the summit, that only a slight plate remains at the bottom 
of the cell* The new species which I have observed is 
somewhat differently organised, in that the dissepiment is 
widely fenestrated towards the lower part, and the thin plate 
which remains is situated at the summit of the cell- 
An exactly similar structure prevails in the ovoid fructifi- 
cation of another plant of this same genus, which exactly 
resembles Eudema nuhigena in its aspect, and the form and 
ciliation of the foliage, the shape of the fruit and number of 
its seeds ; but this same plant, which I have seen in Sir W« 
Hooker^s herbarium, differs again from Humboldt’s species, 
because its petals are decidedly longer than the calyx. 
May it not be supposed that the flowers oi Eudema mUgenaj, 
described by the above named author, ^^ w not fully ex- 
panded? I incline to think so and to consider Sir W. 
Hooker’s plant as the Eudema nubigena^ However, this 
may be, whether distinct or not, the dubious plant in ques- 
tion serves to confirm the structure of fructification in my 
Eudema grandiflora^ and to render still more desirable a new 
examination of E, rupesfris and nuhigena, 

Eudema, Humb, et BonpL PL Equin. t, 2,/?. 133. 

Char. Gen. — tetraphyllus, foliolis basi subeequalibus 
laxis. Petala 4, aequalia, calycem superantia! vel eodem 
breviora? Siamina 6, tetradynama edentula, Silkula bi- 
valvis, stylo persistente superata, ovata vel oblonga, valvis 
carinato-concavis, septi latissime fenestrati rudimento loculi 
apicem I vel ejusdem basim(?) occupante. Semina 6“20, 
subovoidea. Integumentum simplex, tenue. Albumen nul- 
lum, nisi lamina gelatinosa tenuissima versus umbilicum 
crassior, Emhryonis curvati cotyledones plano-convexse, radi^ 
cute adscendenti mquilong, seincumbentes. 

gr^ Planch.^ ' rhizomatc simplici brevi, 

foliis imearibus glaberrimis confertis basi dilatatis, pedicellis 
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soMtariis brevibus occultis^ petalis semipollicarib'asj siliculis 
oMongis 15-£0 spermis. (Tab. XXL) 

Hab. In Andium Peravianorum monte Asuay^ IBfiOO ped. 

Jamesous 

Planta perennans, glaberrima. Rbizoma simpieXj, 

verticalcj 1-2 pollicare^ apice incrassato, fasciculi! m foliormn. 
edenSy inferne attenuatum, sublignosum, albidutn^ squamis 
brevibus scariosis^ foliorum vetustorura vestigiis arete ves- 
titum. Folia prirno aspectu monocotyledoneam referentiay 
basibus dilatatis^ scarioso-membranaceis;, imbricatim ad- 
pressisj vix pseudo-bulbum efficentia, bine erecto-patentia^ ob- 
longo-linearia, poll, longa, 2-3 lin^lata, integerriraa, obtusa^ 
crassiuscula, obsolete trinervia, Flores^ pro planta magni^, 
albi, e fasciculo foliorum emergentes ; pedicelli solitarii, uni- 
floresj axillaresj folio multo breviores et ideo florentes oc- 
cultL 

Tab. XXII . Plant of Eudema grandiflora^ Planch. 5 nat. 
sizey /. 1. Flower; /. 2. Stamens; and pistil f, 3, Silicula; 
/. 4. One valve of the silicula showing the incomplete 
septum above, and the seeds; f. 5. Seed ; 7« the same laid 

open, showing the embryo : — magnified. 


Description of -anew Calycophylbum from British 

Guiana; by the Chevalier Robt. H. Schomburgk, Ph, B, 

(Tabs, XXIIL XXIV.) 

What a splendid aspect our Rose bushes afford under the 
temperate zone ! That favourite plant, alike cultivated by 
the poor and the rich, how they ornament the garden, and 
adorn the hedges surrounding our fields, when in full blos- 
som. Let then imagination convey you to the great garden 
of nature in Guiana, clothed in tropical exuberance ; and 
among those productions of a congenial sun and fertile soil, 
figure to yourself trees from 40 to 50 feet high, presenting a 
mass of leaves of the colour of our favourite flower, from a 
deep pink to the lightest rose, and perhaps your fancy will 
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assist you to form some idea of the picture I beheld at one 
of the valleys of the river Rupununb where a high mountain 
on the river^s left bank turns its bed boldly to the east.. The 
banks of the stream, and the steep side of the hill were alike 
covered with trees, clothed with rose-coloured leaves, and 
only on a near approach, the shining green leaves, and the 
spikes of flowers of a velvety blue, were discovered. 

There are several genera of the natural family of Rubiacem^ 
as Calycophyllum^ Muss(Bnda^ Pinkney &C.3 where one of 
the teeth of the calyx expands into a petioled and coloured 
leaf of a membranaceous texture. 

In the tree under description this is the casein such a 
remarkable way, that these bract-like organs of different 
shades of rose-colour are so numerous as to give the whole 
landscape a peculiar character which appears coulew M 
TQBe* 

It proved a new species of and as I am 

prevented, by the existence of a genus Stanleya^ from naming 
one of the new genera discovered during the expeditions in 
the interior of Guiana, under authority of Her Majesty’s 
Colonial OflSce and during the execution of which the Right 
Honourable Lord Stanley presided as Secretary, after his 
Lordship, I have received his permission to make this 
splendid tree known to Botanists under the name of Caly^- 
mphyllwn Stanleyanum. 

CaIiYCOphyllum, De Candolle^ Pamilia Rubiaceje, 
Prodromm^ V. 4 , p. ^^ 7 , 

Stanleyanwri foliis ovalibus vix acuminatis 

basi cuneatis utrinque glabriusculis, racemis strictis vix 
ramosis, floribus sessilibus, calycis limbi dentibus acutis uno 
in floribus paucis bracteisque 1-2 inferioribus in laminam 
maximam petaloideam orbiculatam petiolatam expansis. 

, (Tabs. XXIIL XXIV.) ' 

Arbor 40-50 pedalis, ramis glabris teretibus, cortice 
cinereo. Folia opposita, 3-4 . poll, longa, 1^-2 poll lata, 
v. ramealia minora, membranacea, penninervia' et reticulatim 
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Yenosa, venulis iiltimis translucidis. Petioli 2-4 lin, longi | 
stipules utrinque solitaries, integrae, subcoBiiatae, ovato-laTi- 
ceolatae, acutissimae, fuscescentes, circa 2 lin. longae^ deciducs^ 
Racemi feerminales v, in axillis supremis axillares, 3-6 poll, 
longi, stricte erecti, simplices, v. utrinque ramo aucti, a 
medio ad apicem floriferi, tenuissime tomentosi, puberuli^ 
pedunculo ancipiti, rachi angulata, Flores sessiles^ sparsi, 
solitarii, V, per 2-3 congesti, singuli bractea parva squamse- 
formi subtcnsi. Bracteee 1-2, inferiores cujusve racemi et 
iobus alter calycum 1-2 inferiorum saspius expanses in lami- 
nara roseam 1-1| pollicarem, obovato-orbiculatam, obtusam, 
basi rotundato-cuneatam, petiolatam, ad venas puberulam. 
Calyces 2 lin« longi, tomentosi. Corolla extus pubescens, 
tubo 3 lin. longo, limbo expanse, laciniis latis obtusis. 
Stylus vix apice brevissime emarginato-bifidus. Stamina et 
ovarium omnino CalycophyllL 

The wood of the tree is very hard and of a yellowish- 
brown colour, and like others of the tribe CinchoneW:, is of a 
strong bitter, so that I have little doubt it possesses febri- 
fugal properties, The Macusi Indians call the tree Dehpo; 
I have only found it near the Rivers Rupununi and Takutu 
in the 3rd parallel of north latitude. 

It is worthy of remark that the bract-like leaf of the calyx 
only forms itself after the dower has dropped oif. This is 
the reason why only the lower parts of the racemes are 
adorned with them. The growth of the calycal leaf is very 
rapid, expanding to its natural size in the course of a couple 
of days. 

References to the Tabs. XXIII. XXI¥. 

Calyx with one of the lobes expanded into the large 
coloured petal-like appendage. /I 2. Flower. /. 3, Calyx 
(of the ordinary character) and pistil. /. 4- Corolla laid 
open, showing the stamens ; — more or less magnified^^^ 
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O Two New Species of the Family iLAUEiNEiE from the 

Forests of Guiana; by the Chevalier Robert H. 
SCHOMBUReKj Ph. D- 

Grandeur in tlie development of its forms is the chief 
feature of tropical vegetation.- The grass assumes an arbo- 
rescent aspect, the Fern vies in appearance with the stately 
Palm. Gigantic trees raise their lofty crowns to a height 
unlcnown in the European forest and display the greatest 
contrast in the structure and appearance of their foliage, 
offering inexhaustible treasures, not only for architecture, but 
likewise for the manufacture of furniture and for other 
domestic uses. 

The primitive forests of Guiana eminently afford .an 
instance of the fecundity wMi which nature has spread her 
gifts to render their aspect more imposing and majestic. 

I have somewhere else described the which most 

appropriately has been called the King of the Forest, as it 
towers above every other tree and reaches frequently a 
height of 90 to 100 feet before it diverges into branches. 
Among those vegetable productions, which in height and 
circumference vie with the Mora^ are trees of the Mimosa^ 
the Laurel^ the Cmsalpinia^ the Sapoia^ the Bombax and 
various other tribes, of which Botanists and travellers, in 
consequence of their gigantic size and the uncertainty when 
they are in flower, have not been able to procure the neces« 
sary data to assign them a station in their system. 

The tree which forms the first object of my description 
has been known since the last century. Bancroft, in his 
Natural History of Guiana published in 1769, describes the 
GreenheaTt tree or Sipeira^ and draws attention to its use- 
fulness, in consequence of the weight, solidity and perma- 
nence of its wood. In later years, several cargoes of its 
wood were sent to the Clyde and to Liverpool, where it 

* Mara Bentham in Linnsean Transact. voL xvwn p. 207. 
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commanded a higher price than any other wood in the 
market ! but the botanical character of the tree^ which fur- 
nished such useful timber, remained unknown. 

A new interest was attached to this tree when in 1834 
Mr. Eodie, late a Surgeon in the Royal Nayy, discovered ^ 
that the fruit and bark of the Greenheart contained a vege- 
table alkali which he used with the greatest success in the 
intermittent fevers of that colony. His attempts at that time 
to draw the attention of the medical profession to this dis- 
covery, failed. I observe, however, that on the l7th of April, 
1843, a paper ^^on the Beheeru tree of British Guiana, by 
Douglas Maclagan, M.D., F.R.S.E,,’^ was read at the Roysd 
Society of Edinburgh,* which gives the results of Dr. Mac- 
lagan^s experiments, while at the same time he regrets being 
unacquainted with its botanical character. 

It was natural that at my first arrival in- Guiana my curi- 
osity was attracted to this remarkable tree 5 but all attempts 
to procure specimens of its flowers proved in vain, with the 
exception of a poor specimen which Mr. Patterson, an ex- 
tensive woodcutter, presented to me. The flowers were de- 
cayed, and though I thought I couU not be mistaken in 
pronouncing it a I-»aurinaceous plant, it proved impossible to 
assign the section of this extensive family to which it be- 
longed. 

It appears other Botanists have been equally unsuccessful, 
and I presume it must be ascribed to the anxious wish to 
have the uncertainty cleared up, that Dr, Graham contented 
himself with imperfect flowers of this tree, to establish a new 
genus. They were all abnormal, the parts of the flower 
being irregularly increased in number, a circumstance ob- 
served in several species of Laurineae^ 

Shortly before I left Guiana I was able to procure some 
more perfect inflorescence, which I sent to Mr. Bentham, and 
with his assistance, I can now give the following description, 
which will prove it to be a somewhat anomalous species of 
Nectandra. 

* Since printed in the Traniactions of that Society* ¥oL xv. part in. 
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, I have dedkated this s-pecies to Dr. Eodie^ the first Euro- 
pean discoverer of its antifebrile virtues* 

Nectandka^ EoUb. — Familia LAURiNEiE. — Tribus^ Nec- 
tandresB;, iVees p. 276* 

N, Rodioei (Schomb.) ; foliis suboppositis oblongo-ellipticis 
breviter acuminatis coriaceis glabris supra nitidis obscure 
reticulatis, paniculis paucifloris axillaribus folio multo brevi- 
oribus minute tomentellisj antheris omnibus crassis oblongis 
eglandulosis, 

Nectandra Rodimi^ Schomb, in Hook, Ic, PL ined. 

Arbor SO-peddlis et ultra; truncus erectus ramos summo 
apice gerensj cortice Isevij cinereo. Ramuli juniores, uti 
inflorescentia^ tomento tenuissimo in sicco ferrugineij mox 
glabrati. Folia semipedalia v.longiora 2-3 poll, lata, pleraque 
ferej, sed rarius exacte, Gppositi; j?ei?iofo canaliculato 4 lin* 
longo* Paniculat 1-2 pollicares^ a basi ramosee, ramis pri- 
mariis longiusculis apice paucifloris. in specimine 

delapsae. Pedicelli crassiusculi, 2 lin. longi. Flores 2 lin, 
longi, expansi 3| lin. latb fere omnes a me examinati plus 
minus diflformes, partibus numero irregulariter auctis. Pauci 
tameng qui normalesvidentur, sequentia ostendunt. Perigonii 
late campanulati (subrotati?) sex, insequales, crassee, 

rotundatse, deciduee. Anther m 12, more Laurinearum quadri- 
seriales, sessiles, oblongse, crassse, erecto-arcuatae, obtusae, 
puberuto, infra apicem quadrilocellatee, locelli ad utrumque 
latus duo suprapositi, in antheris 6 exterioribus majoribus 
subintrorsi, in- 6 interioribus minoribus subextrorsi, loculo 
superiore saepius minore v. magis antico interdum obsolete. 
Glandulas nullas detexi. Omrium m fundo perianthii sessile, 
uniovulatum. Stylus antheris paulo brevior, apice distincte 
et crassiuscule stigmatosus, in floribus difformibus ssepe 
abbreviatus obscure stigmatosus. Perigonii post anthesin 
increscit, et' eX' cicatrice’ffuctusTerosimiliter cupulam format, 
brevem, persistentem. Bacca ovato-globosa, obtusa, a latere 
breviter: coinpressa:3polilonga,^Garne'.sicGando :CoriaceO‘-sub- 
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lignosa, Calyi^ cupuliformis, ¥ix corragatusj margiiie 

integro circa 10 lin, diametro. 

The Sipiri or Bibiru tree^ which latter is the Arawaak 
iiame^ continues undivided by branches until near the top ; 
the trunk is covered with an ash-grey smooth bark^ it is quite 
erectj and frequently above 50 feet in height. The flowers 
are of a yellowish- white colour, and the fruit which follows 
is somewhat obovate^ globular, slightly compressed, the 
longer extension being 7 i inches in circumference^, the lesser 
about 6} inches. The pericarp is of a greyish-brown, 
speckled with whitish dots, hard and very brittle, and about 
a line thick ; it is of a brownish colour, which extends only 
two or three lines. 

The Greenheart tree belongs properly to the rocky soil of 
British Guiana, 20 to 50 miles inland, and is found in abund- 
ance on hill-sides, along the rivers Essequibo, Cuyuni, 
Demerara, Pomeroon, Berbice, &c.; but though it frequently 
occurs in those regions, I have never met with a tree of that 
description near the equator. 

Dr. Rodie prepared from the Bibiru (Beheeru) bark a solu- 
tion of the sulphate of its alkali, which he has administered 
with the greatest success in intermittent fevers. Experiments 
were likewise made at the Colonial Hospital in Bemerara 
with a decoction of the bark, where the only objection touts 
general use arose from the large quantity which was required^ 
and which the fever-patient felt reluctant to swallow, and the 
experiments to procure the medicinal properties in a concen- 
trated state, like the sulphate of quinine, proved fruitless. 

Dr. Maclagan soon persuaded himself that any attempt 
to extract crystalline salts was out of the question. How- 
ever, he succeeded in procuring two vegetable alkaline bodies, 
one of which he called Bibirine^ the second both 

distinct in their properties, and the latter of which is in- 
soluble in ether For the detailed account of its chemical 
properties I refer tO' Dr. Maclagan^s able paper, but /add 

Subsequent experiments led Dr. Maclagan to tbe conclusion that there 
was but one alkaloid which, he called Bibirine. 
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here to his analysis of the general composition 

of the bark 

and seeds : — vi23. 

Bark. 

Seeds. 

Alkalies (not quite pure) 

2'56 

2-20 

Tannin and resinous matter 

2-53 

4-04 

Soluble matter (gum, sugar and salts). 

4-34 

9-40 

. Starch , . . 


53-51 

Fibre and vegetable albumen 

62-92 

11*24 

Ashes, chiefly calcareous 

7-13 

0-31 

Moisture 

14-07 

18-13 

Loss . . . 

6-45 

1-17 


100 ‘ 100 * 

It will be noted that there is almost 54 per cent starch in 
the fruits and the aborigines are so w'ell aware of this facts 
that they use it in times of scarcityj as a substitute 
for bread. The seeds are grated for that purpose^ and 
immersed in water, when a white starch precipitates itself, 
which is repeatedly washed to deprive it of its bitterness. 
It is afterwards mixed with decayed wood, chiefly of the 
Walaba tree {Eperua falcata)^ and baked into cakes, I have 
been under the necessity of using this substitute for Cassava | 
but, if prepared with ever so much attention, it is impos- 
sible to deprive it of its strong bitter taste. The Indians 
are sometimes obliged to live for months on it, — whether to 
the improvement of their health, I know not. 

Before I conclude my description of the Greenhearty I 
should wish to draw attention to the great importance of 
the new discovered alkaloid, and its powerful action as a 
febrifuge remedy. Dr. Maclagan cites several instances 
where he has used it with great benefit in fevers and periodical 
headache, and he alludes likewise to the marked success with 
which his friend. Dr. Watts, in Demerara, employed it in in- 
termittent fevers in the colony. I know from verbal commu- 
nications with Dr. Rodie,. the. discoverer, that he places, the 
greatest confidence in its efficacy, and as Dr. Maclagan 
alludes to a secret: medicine, which made its appearance. 
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tisider the name of Warburg’s Vegetable Fever Drops^ in the 
colony/and which his chemical examinations have proved to 
him to be a preparation of Bibiru^l can attest its efficacy^ 
After I had suffered six months of intermittent fever^ 
during my first expedition in the interior of Guianaj and 
which reduced me to a walking skeleton, half a dose of these 
drops freed me from the fever, and restored my health. 

At present the tree is only felled for its timber, and the 
bark thrown away as useless. If there be any truth in the 
statement that the Peruvian Republic intend to restrict the 
exportation of Cinchona bark, and if further experiments 
should prove the Bibiru bark to be equally efficacious, the 
Bibirim might prove a useful and important succedaneum. 

IL — The Aborigines of the interior, but chiefly the Wac- 
cawais, have from time immemorial occasionally brought 
fruits of a tree to the coast, which they recommend as an 
excellent remedy in dysentery, diarrhoea, &c., and which, in 
reality, are much esteemed by the colonists as a domestic re- 
medy for these complaints. The fruits are generally divided 
into four quarters or into halves, and strung on strings for the 
convenience of drying them the better. They are of a dark 
brown colour, and their taste is warm and spicy. Although 
Dr, Bancroft has already mentioned these nuts, under the 
name of the American Nutmeg, and Mr, Hartsinck, in 1770, 
under Camacou or the Waccawai Nutmeg, Botanists were 
unacquainted with the character of the tree which produces 
them. It was evident from the warm aromatic taste, and 
the appearance of their seeds, that they came from a Laurina- 
ceous tree ^ but here ended the knowledge. 

When our expedition was encamped near Roraima, the 
Arecuna Indians brought us many of these fruits (or Camara, 
as they are called by the Ardcunas) for barter, which being 
in a fresh state, proved that they had been only recently ga- 
thered, and on my inquiry I learned that the trees which pro- 
duced them were found in abundance near the small rivei: 
Mapauri, I was fortunate enough to procure flowers and 
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froitsyand I am now able to add the Botanical description of 
this useful tree^ which is a new species of the genus Jcrodi- 
clidium of Nees von Esenbeck^ to which I have given the spe- 
cific name Camara, 

Acrodiclidium, Nees. - — Familia Laurine^, « Tribus 
Acrodiclidia, Nees Laurin, 243. 

Acrodiclidium Camara (Schomb,) ; ramulis cinereis, foliis 
elliptxco-oblongis obtuse cuspidatis utrinque glabris^ thyrsulis 
laxis quam folia vix brevioribus, staminodiis primi et secundi 
ordinis obovato-spathulatis, fructu maximo cupula crassa 
rugosa margine lacera semi-immerso, 

Acrodiclidium Camara^ Schomb. in Hooh. Ic. PL ined, 

Infloresceniia et ramuli novelli pube minutissima substri- 
gillosa canescentesj partes adultiores glaberrimee. Folia 4-6 
poll, longa, l|-2 poll. lata> basi cuneata apice in acumen 
breve v. longiusculum obtnsum producta^ coriacea;, opaca, 
petiolo 3-5 lin. Iong 03 subdilatato, ad basin innova- 

tiomim laterales, rare axillares^ laxe divaricato-ramosi, ramulis 
laxe cymulosis plurifloriSj pedicellis ultimis perigonio brevio- 
ribus, Bractem minutee, squamaeformes^ caducissimee, Pe- 
rigonium lmQ^m longum^ linea in limbo paullo latius, iii tubo 
brevissime strigillosum^ externe glabrum ; lacinice sqk^ sequa- 
leSj suborbiculatee, pellucido-puntatte, crassiusculcc^ margine 
tenui. Sia77iinodia sex exteriora obovato-spathulataj ungui- 
culatay laciniis perigonii subbreviora et iis oppositaj ut in A. 
BrasiliemL quasi limbum interiorem perigonii referentia. 
Stamina tria (tertii ordinis) crasso-carnosa^ subtetragono- 
turbinata^ perigonio sequilonga^ apice dorso oblique truncata® 
basi extus utrinque glandula majuscula ovoidea instructa; 
antlw^i^ a fikmento indistinctm^ poris duobus parvis ad 
angulam apicalem interiorem dehiscentes, Stamma quart! 
ordinis nulla. Ovarium tubo perigonii immersum^ oblongum^ 
glabrum j Uniovula turn, in stylum staminibus vix breviorem^ 
acutum transiens. Fructus depresso-globosus^ 2-3 poll, dia- 
metrog coriaceo-baccatus^ perigonio aucto cupuliformi sub- 
lignosoj rugoso^ margine irregulariter breviter et obtuse lacero^ 
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semi-immerstis. Semen formse fructus ; testa coriaceo-char* 
taeea ; Mlo lato orbiculato. 

Species ab Acrodiclidiis descriptis, prseter inflorescentiam 
laxam et perigonium latius subcampanulatunij differt imprimis 
fructu maximo. In A. Brasiliensi dicitur magnitudine semi- 
Ills Brassice^ in A. Jamaicensi pisi majoris volumine, in 
Guianensi et Kunthiano ignotum. 

The Camara tree is from 35 to 40 feet high, the trunk 
grey, almost smooth, and from B to 10 feet in circumference 
near the base. It possesses a tendency to throw out flat or 
tabular projections near the lower part of the trunk, similar 
to Mora eoocelsa and Aspidospermum excehum^ The wood is 
yellow, splintery, and of a bitter aromatic taste; the branches 
divaricate, and are grey. The flowers cream-coloured. The 
globose and depressed fruit resembles much the Gremheart 
{Nectandra Rodiei)^ but it is perfectly smooth, of a 
whitish-green colour, and about half its size, immersed in 
the brownish cupula ; while in the former it merely adheres 
to the short cupula. 

Most of the flowers of the thyrsus prove abortive, and 
generally only one fruit or, at the most, two come to matu- 
rity. 

It appears this tree is restricted to the sandstone 
regions north and south of Roraima, under the fifth parallel 
of latitude. The Indians generally collect the fruits when 
they drop from the trees, and dividing them in halves or 
quarters, according to their size, string them to a thread and 
hang them up in the sun to dry. The Waccawais, Arecunas, 
and Sarakong Indians, make them an article of traffic, and ex- 
change them for other goods with the Indians of the coast 
regions, and sell them for money to the Creoles, who (as 
Hartsinck has already observed) place great confidence in 
their virtue. Dr. Hancock mentions the large aromatic and 
astringent fruit as one of the most efficacious remedies, in 
diarrhoea, dysentery, colic and spasmodic pains. 
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Diagnoses Muscorum quorundam JavanicoruMj, auciore 

Dr. C. Montagnr.^ 

H00KERIA5 Sm, 

1 . Hookeria seminerviSyyLont, mss.; caule repente com- 
pressor foliis sexfariis spathulatis planis, lateralibus patenti- 
busj intermediis patenti *6160118 adpressis omnibus marginatis 
nervo medio ad vel supra medium evanido instructis, cap- 
sula. , . . > 

H AB. Ad cortices arborum^ in Java insulse Pror. Buitenzorg, 

{Herb* Miq,) 

Ab Hoof:, guadrifaria diiFert caule repente^ foliis magis 
elongatis marginatis et nervo debili^ nunquam ultra medium 
progrediente. microcarpts etiam afSnis^ a qua foliis mar- 
ginatis recedit. 

2 . Hookeria M caule repente pinna* 

tim divisoj foliis quadrifariis oblongis apice retuso-acuminatis 
minute denticulatis subtus papHlosis, nervis binis parallelis 
crassis ad apicem instructis, capsula borizontali oblonga sub 
ore constricta;, operculo conico rostrato^ rostro recto. — Folia 
siccitate longitrorsum plicata crispulaque. 

Hab. Cum praeced. mixta. 

3 . Hookeria PhilippinensiSy Mont. (conf. Lend. Journ, of 
Botany). 

Hab. In Javte Prov. Buitenzorg {Hb. Miq.) 

Hypnum, L« 

1 . Hjpnum strepsiphyUnm^ Mont, mss,; caule procum- 
bente vage irregulariterque ramoso, foliis (fuscescenti-oliva- 
ceis) undique imbricatis subhomomallis lanceolatis basi 
utrinque auriculatis^ auricula grosse parallelogrammi-reticu- 
lata, c^terum lineari-areolatis enerviisj a medio ad apicem 
usque cucullato-convolutisj patentibus pungentibusque^ sic- 
citate . striatulis^ perichae tialibus (pallidis) o vato- oblongis 

* * In litterie ad Dr. Miquel, qni cowirounicavit, 
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filiformi-attenuatis vel potius acuminatis erectis^, capsula 
oblongo-urceolata riutante horizontaliquej operculo conico- 
rostratOj rostro longissimo oblique. 

Similis at folia diversa et peristomium 

HypnL Folia ut in meo Dicrano spirophyllo ita spiraliter 
convoluta ut cucullum papyraceum (gallice cornet de papier) 
comulent. 

Has. In cortice arborum^ in insulae Java Prov. Buitenzorg 

{Eb. Miq.) 

2. Hypnum scaberulum^ Mont, mss.; minutumj caule de* 
cumbente vage ramoso, rarais insequalibus apice incurvisj 
foliis dense imbricato-subdistichis e basi oblonga acuminato- 
subulatis falcato-secundis enerviis apice serrulatis^ pericbee” 
tialium conformium subula recurva^ pedunculo muriculato ! 
capsula urceolata horizontali^ operculo aciculari longissimo 
recto. — Ab omnibus Hypnis seta scabra foliisque secundis* 
ceet. maxime diversum et cum nullo confundendum. 

Hab. Ut preecedens. 

3. Hypnum trismegistum^ Mont, mss,; squarrosulum^ 
caule primario decumbente^, divisionibus subdendroideis 
erectis vage subpinnatimque ramosis, ramis attenuate- cus- 
pidatis^ foliis caulinis sparsis^ rameis dense imbricatis paten- 
tibus, e basi ovata in acumen acutum attenuatis enerviis 
lineari-areolafis^ pedunculo longissimo, capsula ovato-ob- 
longa basi subgibba nutante, operculo conico fere dimidiam 
capsulam aequante, ciliolis peristomii interioris semper ternis. 
— Species H, brevir astro affinis a quo forma et areolatione 
folioruro nec non habitu diversissima recedit. 

Hab. Crescit ad cortices, in Javae Prov. Buitenzorg (HJ. Miq,) 

Weissia, 

1 . Weissia Miqmliana^ Mont, mss.; caule primo simplici 
erecto brevi, bienni prostrato innovante, innovatione adscen- 
dente, foliis erecto-patentibus, supremis homomallis lanceo- 
latis carinatis margine recurvis nervo sub apicem evanido 
percursis apice subserrulatis, capsula oblongo-cylmdracea 
inclmata (fusca), operculo conico-rostrato obliquo capsulam 

von, III. 2 'a a 
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fere sequante^ dentibus obtusis basi bitrabeculatiiSs caeterum 
irregukriter celMosis opacis. — Nullam fVeissiam descriptam 
novi quacum nostram comparem. 

Hab. Crescit ad terrain nudara in Prov, Buitenzorg JavEejj 
{HkMiq.) . 

RadulAj Dum. (Jungermannia^ L.) 

la Radula campanigera^i Mont, mss,; canle pro strato elon- 
gate disticbe subpinnatim ramoso^ foliis ovato-orbiculatis 
subtus ad basin complicatis, lobulo oblongo minore angulis 
rotnndatis, perianthio apice dilatato campaniformi- A Radulis 
formom et BoryanUy quee Floree Javanicce^ lobulo foliorum 
obtuso ; a R. rejiexa et Xalapensi iV. et M, forma perianthii^ 
a J?, complanata Europsea tandem hac ultima nota nec non 
ramificatione longitudineque spicarum mascularum satis re- 
cedit. 

Hab. Crescit supra cortices arborum inter alios muscos^ Javse 

{Hb. Miq.) 


Lichbnes Antarctici; being characters and brief descrip- 
tions of Lichens discovered in the Southern cirewn- 

polar regions^ Van Diemen^ s Land and Netv Zealand^ during 
the Voyage of H,M, Biscovery Ships Erebus and Terror ; 
^2^ Dr. J. D. HookeBj and Dr. Thomas Taylor. 

^^The uniformity of rocks as they appear above the soib in 
all parts of the earthy has been well ascertained by geologists. 
Atmospheric influences disintegrate their surface. The at- 
mosphere and rocks being identical in all latitudes^ so must 
the first layers of decomposing matter on the surface of the 
latter be* Now such being the precise places that Lichens 
select for their seat^ it would follow that the geographical 
distribution of the species should be extended to wider limits 
than that of any other tribe of plants. Accordingly, we find 
in the list of Antarctic Lichens^ a. great number. common to 
oor northern hemisphere. ' But not the species only^ their 
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modes of .varying seem also to’ follow the same law. Thus 
both in North and South Polar regions^, we observe Parmelia 
Ach.jj passing into Parmelia Ach.| this 

again into Lecidea thriptophylldy Ach.^ and finally the latter 
subsiding into Collema Ach,; all identified by the 

same structure of their apothecia^ as well as by the singular 
blue substratum of the thallus. We find the Acharian 
varieties of many of the European Cenomycides re-appearing 
in Antarctic regions- Those StictaB^ the patricians among 
Lichens, form a striking feature in the cryptogamic vegeta- 
tion of the south. There they occur, not only superior in 
size and more numerous in species, but, contrary to what 
happens in Europe, they almost alwa^vs bear apotliecia. This 
fertility extends to other genera 3 so Parmelia diatrypa^ 
Ach., nearly always barren with us, is found with crowded 
apothecia^ in the south. In the following list, the genera of 
Acharius have been adopted, they seem ample for the pur- 
pose. To say nothing of more modern proposals, Acharius 
himself seems to have multiplied his genera unnecessarily. 
Thus he founded Variolaria^ Lepraria and Isidium n^on 
characters drawn from their buds and not from their 
iAma, which were unknown to hiinu As these have been 
detected, those genera have subsided into Lecidea and Leca^ 
nora« SpUoma and Calickm and some new genera allied to 
the latter, and lately proposed, are all truly which is 

evident, not only from their selecting decomposing organic 
matter whereon to grow, but more evidently from the 
internal structure of their parts of reproduction/^- — T. T. 

1. SoLORiNA, Ach, 

1 . S. aurmtiaca, n. sp.; thallo foliaceo teimi lobafco cinereo 
madore glaiicescenti subtus albidiori fibrilloso, lobis rotun - 
datis integerrimis, apotheciis sessilibus planls tumidulis 
aurantiacis. 

Has. New Zealand. 

Thallus 1-2 inches wide, when moistened swelling up 

2 A A 2' 
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with obtuse ridges; beneath the lobes the whitish fibres 
are placed in concentric series. Structure of the apothecia 
different from that of its congeners. The lamina colourless 
and transparent^ forming a shallow layer in which are per- 
peiidicular theccB^ through the pellucid lamina is seen a dense 
stratum of subjacent orange- coloured matter, which rests on 
green parenchyma continuous with thallm, 

2, Lecidea, Ach. 

2. L. atro-alba, Ach.; L. U. p. 162. 

Hab. New Zealand and Cockburn Island. 

3. L. geographical Hook.; Engl. FL v. B^p, 178. 

Hab. Falkland Islands and Kerguelen's Land, 

4. L. stellulata^ TayL; in Flor. Hib.p, 118, 

Hab. Falkland Islands and Kerguelen^s Land. 

5. L. confluens^ Ach.; L. U.p. 174. 

Hab. Kerguelen^s Land and Cape Horn. 

6. L. Ach.; L. 155* 

Hab, New Zealand. 

7- L. mlphurea, Ach.; Syn. p. 37- 
Hab, Falkland Islands. 

8. L. rivulosa^ Ach.; Syn.p. 28. 

Hab. Kerguelen's Land. 

9. L, marmorea^ Ach.; L. U.p. 192. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

10. lj. speirea^ Ach.; L. U. p. 184. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

11. h.geomma^ TayL; in Flor. Hib.p. 124, 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group and Cape Horn. 

12. L. elmochroma^ Ach.; Syn.p. 18. 

Hab, Falkland Islands, 

13. li.parasema^ Ach.; Syn.p. 17 , 

Hab, Cape Horn. 

14. L. aromatica^ Ach.; L. XJ. p. 168. 

Hab. Kerguelen^s Land. 

15. L. pulverea, Borr. ; Engl Bot. t. 2726* 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 
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1 6 » L. scabray TayL; in Flor, Hib. p, 121 . 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 

17. L. qmdricolor^ Borr.; Engl, Bot, t. 1185 . 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 

18 . Ja, vernalis^ Ach,; L. U,p. 198 . 

Hab. New Zealand. 

19 . L. rupesirisy Ach.; L, U. p. 206 . 

Hab. New Zealand. 

20. L, disseminata^ n, sp.3 verrucis in substratum tenue ni- 
gricans tartareis albidis sparsis subrotundis subrugosis 
foraminulosisj apotbeciis confertis demum immarginatis 
confluentibus disco rufescenti, lamina pellucida crassa 
insup er substantiam albam corticalem posita. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

Patch indeterminate. Warts of the size of poppy-seeds^ 
apothecia a little larger^ their thin border observable only in 
the young state. It is allied to Lecanora imolutay Tayl. 

21- L. glaucopay n. sp.; crusta efifusa tenui contigua suble- 
prosa albido-cinerea nigro-limitata, gemmis minutis albidis 
confertis glauco-punctatis;, apotheciis sessilibus sparsis 
intus albidis disco nigro-pruinoso margine tenui atro 
undulato. 

Hab. Cape Horn, on bark. 

1-2 in. wide, surface uneven^ buds in minute papulae y 

each usually tipped with a single glaucous point observable 
in the moist state. A vertical section of the apothecmm 
shews a thin pruinose black disk, the lamina colourless and 
transparent, resting on white cortical matter ; the black cup 
containing the lamina is deficient below it. 

22. L, mamillatay n. sp.3 thallo ceespitoso fusco-olivacea 
crustaceo squamoso subtus centre affixo, laciniis adscen- 
dentibus crenatis, gemmis confertissimis .elongato-granu- 
losis demum ramosis apice fuscis, apotheciis sessilibus 
atris disco demum convexo margine tenui atro demum 
obsoleto. 

Hab, Falkland Islands, 

Tuft one-tenth of an inch high 5 snbslratum thin, black, 
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investing^ apothecia large in proportion to the scale on which 
each is borne. 

23. L. albido-plumbeay n. sp.; crusta leprosa tennissima 
albido-plumbea nigro-limitataj apotheciis sparsis subsessh 
libus^ disco atro-pruinoso margine teiiui undulato intus 
rufescentibiis. 

Hab. New Zealand, on bark. 

Patches several inches wide, dull whitish lead-coloured 9 
thallus under a lens appearing broken into very minute 
whitish scales. Apothecia few, scattered, the black shell is 
continued beneath the lamina^ which is a dusky brown. 
Differs from L. parasema^ Ach., by its scaly thallus^ and 
scattered apothecia. 

24. L. marginiflewa^ n. sp.; crusta albido-glaucescenti tenui 
minute rimosa demum leprosa nigro-limitata, apotheciis 
majorihus confertis madore purpureo-nigris disco pruinoso 
convexo margine tenui flexuoso. 

Hab. New Zealand, on bark. 

Crust very white, rather smooth: pruina of the apothecia 
when dry whitish, the disk flat, when moistened convex 
and of a purple black colour. The lamina is shallow, 
whitish and pellucid, resting on an equally shallow layer 
which is brown and lies on much white cortical matter. 

3. Gyrophora, Ach. 

25. G. stygia^ n. sp.; thallo orbicular! lohato undulato plicato 
atromurino siccitate atro subtus nudo elevato-punctato 
Centro affixo, gemmis centralibus planis minutis, 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 

1-2 inches wide, rigid when dry. The upper surface is 
destitute of the elevated points that occur in G. murina^ Ach.; 
no apothecia seen. 


4. Vbbrucaria, Ach. 


2fl. V. Schrad.; IQQl^faBck. Lp. 

Hab. New Zealand. 
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37. V« dermatodeSf Borr.; Engl. Bot. t. 2607, / 2, 

Hab. New Zealand, 

28. Y. gelida^ n, sp.; thallo umbrino-fusco grannlato margine 
subefSgurato tenuissimo, granulis turaidis confertis sub™ 
pruinosis madore subgelatinosis, substrate tenuissimo atro^^ 
apothedis immersis papillula atra prominentibus intus 
rufescenti-dnereis. 

Hab, Cockburn Island. 

Patches crowded, about ^ inch wide, appearing as a dark 
olive-brown coarse powder 5 the granules are distinct under 
a lens, the larger and more central are roundish and contain 
each an apotJiecium tipped with black, the marginal are more 
elongated, somewhat effigurate, at the very extremity they 
are thin and investing ; when moistened the granules are 
gelatinous, subpelludd, internally greenish. The black shell 
does not pass beneath the nucleus. The crust is far less 
polished, less continuous and more uneven than in V. 
hrina^ Ach., while the nucleus is paler, 

5. Endocahpon, Ach . 

29. E, pulchellum^ Hook, Engl.Flor. v. 5, p. 158. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

30. E. fragile, n. sp.; thallo cartilagineo lobato rufescente 
dnereo subtus pallidiore, lobis imbricatis erectiusculis 
planis oblongis angulatis subforaminulosis, gemmis granu- 
latis marginalibus. 

Hab. Van Diemen^s Land. 

Patches 1-2 inches wide, scarcely | inch high. The fronds 
rising from a narrow base are crowded, plicato-convolute or 
imbricated, umber-coloured ; edges of the lobes submargi- 
nate, variously angulate ; in the dry state very fragile. 
Sometimes large openings may be observed in the lobes, 
apparently arising from the union of expanding buds. No 
fruit observed. 


6, PoRINA, Ach. 
3L P. fallass^ Ach. Syn. p. 110. 
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Hab, Falkland Islands and Cape Horn. 

32. P. granulata^ n. sp.; thallo tartareo grannlato albido, gra- 
nulls subrotundi rugosis confertis fertilibus majoribus 
poris i-5 notatis;, nucleis pellucidis pallide lutescentibus. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group. 

2 inches high 5 s>metimes stained with dark blood-red; 
apothecia at length flat; the moistened pellucid. 

7* ThEBO TBEMA, AcJu 

33. T. Ach. L, U.p, 812<, 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group and New Zealand. 

8. Urceolaria, 

34. U. endothlora^ n. sp.; crusta albido-cinerea tenui-rimosa 
ineequabili nigro-limitata nigro-punctata^ apotheciis immer- 
sis planis atris rotundato-difformibus margine thallode te- 
nui madore obsoleto, lamina tenuissima virescenti. 

Hab. Kerguelen^s Land. 

A few inches in diameter ; sometimes of a cream colour ; 
aged specimens are greenish- white. The structure of the 
apothecium is peculiar. The figure is that of an inverted 
cone; its disk consists of a h\z.ckpruina beneath which is 
an exceedingly shallow lamina of a glaucous green colour^ 
resting on an inverted cone of black matter, extending to 
the bottom of the thallus. It has a strong afl&nity with 
Baeomyces anomalus Tayl. in Flor. Hib. 

B5. U. erubescens^ n. sp.; thallo crustaceo rimoso areolato 
insequabili ruguloso rufescenti-albido nigro-limitato^ apo- 
theciis confertis immersis concaviusculis difFormibus sul)- 
pellucidis olivaceis disco scabrido nigro-punctato, margine 
thallode lacero-crenulato. 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 

Colour of the thallm superficial not constant^ of the in- 
terior of the crust whitish. Lamina pellucid, resting on a 
layer of white matter. 

36. U. n. sp.; crusta glabra tenuissiine rimosa 

pallide , testacea verrucis planis rufesceiitibus rimosis coii»“ 
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spersa margine effigurata atque nigro-limitata madore 
minutissime rugosa^ apotheciis confertis adpressis siccitate 
immersis madore elevatis planis fusco-incarnatis margine 
thallode elevato tenui crenulato atque undulato. 

Hab. Kerguelen^s Land. 

Crust wide ; apothecia of the size of turnip-seed^ assuming 
a purplish flesh-colour when moistened. Approaches U. 
Acharii Ach, 

9. Lecanora, Ach, 

37 . L. atra^ Ach.; L, K 344. 

Hab. Falkland Islands and Cape Horn. 

38. L. exigua^ Hook.; Engl, Flor. v, 5,p, 187» 

-Hab. Falkland Islands and New Zealand. 

39. L. ventosa^ Ach,: L, U,p, 399. 

Hab. Falkland Islands, 

40. L. hcematomma^ Ach.; L, U. p, 388. 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 

41. L. Candelaria^ Ach.; L. U. p, 416. 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 

42. L. muroTumj Ach.; L. V, p, 433. 

Hab. Falkland Islands and Cape Horn. 

43. Ja, gelida^ Ach.; L, U, p, 428. 

Hab. Kerguelen ^ s Land, 

44. L, glaucoma^ Ach.; L, U. p* 362. 

Hab, Falkland Islands. 

45. L. tartarea^ Ach,i L, U. p, 37 L 

Hab. Falkland Islands, Kerguelen's Land and Cape Horn. 

46. parella^ Ach.; L. U. p. 370. 

Hab, Falkland Islands. 

47. L. miniata, Ach,; L» U. p* AM. 

Hab. Cockburn Island and Falkland Islands, 

48. h, subjuscuy Ach,; L, iJ. p. 393. 

Hab. Falkland Islands and Kerguelen’s Land. 

49. L. Daltoniam, n. sp.; thallo flavido-cinereo centro defixo 
lobis radiantibus in csespitem convexum subdivisis coacer- 
vatis cuneatis margine deflexis, gemmis marginalibus gra- 
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nulatis^ apotheciis confertis substipitatis concavis disco 
fusco-olivaceoj margine gemmifero demum incurvo creiiu- 
lato-lobato- 

Hab. Cockburn Island. 

In small cushions, scarcely exceeding | inch in diameter, 
or f inch in height. entirely concealed under the 

crowded apotheeia whose dark olive disks are contrasted with 
their yellowish ash-coloured crenulate margins. It is singu- 
lar for a species of this genus to be fixed to the subjacent 
soil by a central minute disk. A vertical slice of the mois- 
tened apothecium shows, beneath a dark olive pruinose disk, 
the pale yellowish, very shallow, pellucid lamina^ resting on 
a thallodal layer, 

50. L. chrysosticia^ n. sp.; crusta tenui albida nigro-limitata, 
gemmis granulatis confertis, apotheciis confertis conca- 
viusculis disco flavo-lutescenti pruinoso margine gemmis 
crenulato. 

Hab. New Zealand, on bark. 

Crust several inches wide. The investing crust is studded 
with large granular buds which sometimes bear on their tops 
minute orange spots, the rudiments of apotheeia* The disk 
consists of a coarse yellow pruina^ covering a deep tawny 
lamina* The shields are much larger than those of Lecidea 
ferruginea^ Hook., and have a conspicuous thallodal border. 

51. L. versicolor^ n. sp.; substrato tenui adnato atro, thalli 
squamulis subrotundis planis crenulatis albidis demum 
flavis confertis Imvibus, apotheciis majoribus sessilibus 
concavis disco nigro-pruinoso margine integerrimo sub- 
in curvo. 

Hab. Lord Auckland’s group^ on bark. 

Patches scarcely 1 inch wide ; margin black, being a con- 
tinuation of the substratum. Apotheeia larger than the 
scales. Under a black pruinose disk is a shallow colourless 
and transparent lamina^ resting on a yellowish thallodal 
matter. 

52. L, microphthalma^ n. sp.; crusta tenui submembranacea 
albo-cinerascente nigro-limitata rimosa gemmis minutis 
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albidis granulosis, apotheciis minutis sparsis madore con- 
■vexis intus albidis disco nigro margine albido integerrimo 
demum gemmifero. 

Hab. Cape Horn, on bark. 

Crust scarcely i inch wide, soft, whitish ash-coloured^ 
when moistened somewhat tawny on the edges of the rimds. 
Apothecia scarcely observable with the naked eye; their disk 
consists of a dense black priiina^ the lamina is quite white 
and transparent. The tJiallus resembles that of Lecidea 
parasemay Aclu 

53. L. dichroay n, sp,; crusta tumido-granulata areolataam- 
bitu subeffigurata sordide aurantiaca gemmis minutis simis 
vix elevatis olivaceis conspersa, apotheciis sessilibus disco 
fusco-rufescenti margine subintegerrimo crasso undulato^, 
gemmis punctatis. 

Hab. Kerguelen’s Land ; on rocks. 

Patches scarcely 1 inch wide, rugged with tumid granules ; 
apothecia rather crowded, yet few. Immersed in water it 
immediately imparts to the fluid a fine citron colour. 

10, Pabmelia, Ach» 

54. Ach.; L. ?7.^. 463. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

55. V.plumheay Ach.; L, U. p, 466. 

Hab. New Zealand and Van Dieraen^s Land. 

56. 1?. Tubiginosay L, ?7. jp. 467* 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group and Falkland Islands, New 
Zealand and Van Diemen^s Land. 

57* samtilisy L U-jp, 469. 

Hab. Falkland Islands and Cape Horn. 

58. ¥. enUromorphay Ach.; L, TJ* p, 494. 

Hab. Falkland Islands, Cape Horn, and Van Diemen^s 
■ Land. 

59. P, cireinnatay Ach,; L, U.p. 495. 

Hab. Cape Horn, 

60. P., Ach.; L, 486. 
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Hab. Van Diemen^s Land^ Falkland Islands, and New Zea- 
. land* ■ 

BL P* reticulata^ inFlor, Hib.p. 148* 

Hab. Falkland Islands, New Zealand, and Van Diemen^s 
Land* 

62. P, leueomelaj Ach.; Met/i. Lich, p. 256. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

63 P. speciosa, Ach,; L. U.p. 480. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

64. V. proboscidean Tayl. in Flor, Hib,p. 143. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

65. V^perlata Ach.j L, U. p. 458. 

Hab. New Zealand and Van Diemen’s Land. 

66 P. physodesn L, U.p.432. 

Hab. Van Diemen’s Land. 

67- P- diatrypan Ach.; L. U. p. 493. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

68. P: TayL; m Flor. Hib. p. 145. 

Hab. Van Diemen^s Land. 

69. P. spinosan n. sp.3 thallo minuto implexo aurantiaco 
procumbente subpinnatim ramose laciniis anguste linear!- 
bus flexuosis, geminis concoloribus marginalibus spinifor- 
mibus, apotheciis concoloribus subpedicellatis margine 
subintegerrimo extus gemmas spiniformes demittentibus. 

Hab. Van Diemen^s Land. 

This is one of the Borrercs of Acharius, a genus that 
passes into Parmelia, Patches very minute, of the reddish- 
orange colour of Lecanora muroruniy Ach. ThuUm foli- 
aceous, its segments linear 5 the spiniform buds are conspi- 
cuous under a lens. 

70. P. Tasmanican n. sp.j thallo pallide sulphureo orbiculato 
obtuse complicato laevigato subtus fuscescente breviter 
fibrilloso laciniis subsinuato-lobatis apice subbilobis, gem- 
mis centralibus piano- granulatis demum confluentibus, 
apotheciis centralibus valde concavis disco badio margine 
tumido incurvo subintegerrimo. 

Hab. Van Diemen^s Land. 
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Patches several inches wide^ very uneven with elevated 
rounded foldings and depressions. In aged , specimens the 
thallus is wrinkled towards the centre, from the confluence 
of the buds. Apothecia always concave and cup-shaped. 
The stipitate buds and the wider and more elongated divi- 
sions of the thallus distinguish this species from P. con- 
spersa^ Ach. 

7l« P. tenuirima^ n, sp.; thallo glauco-cinereo madore vires- 
centi sinuato-lobato subtus atro-fibrilloso^ lobis angulato- 
rotundatis concaviusculis, gemmis minutis sparsis linea- 
libus pulverem album effundentibus, apotheciis subpedi- 
cellatis demum planis disco rufo-castaneo margine tenui 
incurvo extus gemmiferis. 

Hab, Van Diemen’s Land. 

Thallus several inches wide ,* often reddish-brown towards 
the centre, uneven, rough beneath with dense, short, black 
fibres. Aged apothecia sometimes 1 inch wide. Differs 
from P. sulcata^ Tayl, by the wider, smoother, and less in- 
cised lobes, the more scattered and more minute buds and 
the browner colour of the aged thallus. 

72. ^. ruiidoiayn. sp.5 thallo flavieante orbiculari leevi centro 
corrugato inciso-lobato lobis rotundatis crenatis subtus 
atris corrugatis, gemmis marginalibus plano-granulatis 
statim in thallum expandexitibus, apotheciis centralibus 
confertis concavis disco rufescenti margine tenui demum 
crenulato. 

Hab. Van Diemen’s Land. 

Thallus 3-4 inches wide, closely adhering to the bark of 
trees ; uneven with longitudinal folds ; the central portion is 
closely and minutely wrinkled, and is tawny, thallus 

of P. caperata^ Kc\i, is far larger, and of a lighter yellow, 
whOe the buds are in cup-shaped eruptions of the thallus. 

73. P. splachnirimay n. sp,; thallo utrinque albido glabro 
sinuato-lobato, lobis rotundatis crenatis marginibus adscen- 
dentibus, gemmis marginalibus plano-granulatis statim 
in thallum expan den tibus, apotheciis centralibus plani- 
usculis disco earn eo albo-pruinoso margine tenui midulato. 
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Hab*. Van Diemen’s Land. . 

Thallns fromE narrow base, divaricating into lobes, eolonr 
unclianged by moisture. Apothecia flesh-coloured, the disk 
pruin os 0 and at length wrinkled. 

11. Cbtraria, 

74. C. glauca^ Ach.; L, U.p, 509. 

Hab. Cape Horn. 

75- C. Mandica^ Ach.| £. U. p. 512. 

Hab. Cape Horn. 

76. C. inflatay n. sp.; thallo in coespitem orbicularem con- 
gesto pallidissime flavo divaricato-dichotomo lobis fistu- 
losis intus stuppeis foraminulosis ultimis acuminatis, apo- 
theciis terminalibus substipitatis concavis disco concolore 
pruinoso margin e inflexo integerrimo. 

Hab. Lord Auckland’s group. 

Two inches high ) sometimes stained with dark blood red ; 
apothecia at length flat ; the pellucid 5 the 

ultimate divisions are disproportionately narrow. 

77* C. lacera^ n. sp.; thallo fusco-viridi subtus albido-rufes- 
centi erecto ex angusta basi dilatato sinuato-ramoso lo- 
bulis linearibus subtruncatis, gemmis marginalibus statim 
linearibus planis, apotheciis adpressis planis aterrimis mar- 
gine subevanescente. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

1-2 inches high 5 appearing to the naked eye rugged, 
broken and unequal in size; thallus substipitate^ lobes con- 
cave, becoming greener when moistened. The nature of the 
buds will easily distinguish this species from C. Mandica^ 
Ach. 

12 . Sticta, Ach 

78. 8. dammcornis^ Ach.; L. U. p. 446. 

Hab. Lord Auckland^ group and Van Diemenk Land. 

scroMcuiaiaf p, 453. 

Hab.: Falkland Islands and Van Diemen’s Land. 

80. Ach.; L, U, p. 454. 
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Hab« Falkland Islands., 

81. S. Ach.; L,U,p. 447- 

Hab. Falkland Islands^ Cape Horn^ New Zealand and Van 
Diemen^s Land. 

82. S. orygmma^ Ach,; L. U,p. 449. 

Hab. Cape Horn^, New Zealand and Van Diemen^s Land, 

83. S. ohvoluta^ Ach.; L, U. p. 452. 

Hab. Statenland. (Menzies,) 

84. S. glabra^ n. sp.; thallo fulvo-olivaceo nudo glabro in- 
ciso-lobato subtus nudiusculo^ lobis concavis lobulis brevi-* 
bus subbinis rotundatis gemmis marginalibus minutis pla- 
nis oblongis sorediis minutis albidis margine fuscis^ apo- 
theciis marginalibus subsessilibus concavis extus villosis 
disco fusco-olivaceo demum nigro margine lacero gemmi- 
fero. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group^ CampbelFs Island, Falkland 
Islands, Cape Horn and Van Diemen^s Land. 

A span or more wide | unaltered by moisture, apotJiecia a 
little larger than turnip seed. Margins of the lobes raised 
and much waved. Falkland Island specimens have the lobes 
very wide. 

85. B.cellulifera^ n. sp.; thallo fulvo-olivaceo orbiculari apices 
versus aquilino glabro lacunoso-reticulato radiatim inciso- 
lobato lobulis sinuatis subdichotomis latioribus subtus 
subvillosis, margine integerrimis sorediis punctiformibus 
albidis demum concavis, gemmis ad areolam juga confertis 
minutis granulosis depressis subconfiuentibus, apotheciis 
marginalibus subsessilibus plano-concavis extus villosis 
disco nigro margine subintegerrimo. 

Hab. Campbell's Island, Lord Auckland's group and New 
Zealand. 

A span or more wide ^ apothecia one- tenth of an inch wide. 
Allied to pulmonaria^ Ach. New Zealand specimens are of 
a dusky olive colour. 

86. S. lineariSy n, sp.; thallo stellate subdichotomo fusco-gla- 
cescenti apices versus olivaceo virescenti glabro lacunoso- 
reticulato subtus fusco subvilloso lobis liiiearibus apice 
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bifidis lobulis acutiiisculis, gemmis marginalibus confertis 
granulosis vix elevatis subconfluentibus^ cyphellis concolo- 
ribus pulverem albidum efFundentibus, apotheciis sessilibiis 
submarginalibus disco atro margine lacero-crenulato® 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group and Van Diemen^s Land* 

A span long; ridges of the lobes transverse^, curved; 
lobes nearly I inch wide; apothecia little larger than 

turnip seed* Lobes sometimes one inchj sometimes only one 
line wide. 

88. S. impressay n. sp,; thallo substellato lineari-lobato al~ 
bido-olivaceo lacunoso subtus subrufo lobis subpatentibus 
truncatisj sorediis pallide flavis punctiformibus convexis 
apice impressis, gemmis marginalibus planis subrotundis^, 
apotheciis confertis marginalibus piano- convexis disco ni- 
gro margine gemmis cor onato. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group^ Campbell Island, Falkland 
Islands and New Zealand. 

89. S* flavkansy Xi, sp.; thallo expanso inciso-lobato glauco 
flavescenti-virescenti nudo glabro lobis rotundatis subin- 
tegerrimis subtus rufo-flavis nudiusculis, gemmis margina- 
libus confertis eloiigatis granulatis statim explanatis, sore- 
diis minutis sparsis flavis, apotheciis stipitatis concavis 
extus lanuginosis disco rufo-atro margine subintegerrimo, 

Hab. Falkland Islands, Cape Horn and New Zealand. 

Nearly 1 foot wide. Towards the centre the thallus is 
sometimes rugose, but never scrobiculato-lacunose as in S. 
OTygm<Bay Ach. ; besides the soredia are fewer, the apothecia 
receive a footstalk from the pinched up thalluSy leaving a 
corresponding cavity on the inferior surface, and they are 
not naked exteriorly as in the Acharian species. 

90. S. coriaceay n. sp.; thallo coriaceo rufescenti-ciiiereo 
margine subtusque albido-villoso celluloso-scrobiculato, lo- 
bulis margine decurvis subcrenatis subtus concoloribus, 
gemmis marginalibus planis villoso-ciliatis, cyphellis albis 
concavis marginatis, apotheciis sessilibus concavis extus 
villosis disco rufescenti-nigro margine incurvo. 

■Hab. /New Zealand. 
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Several inches wide; thallus thick^ not shiningj pale ochrey 
brown^ very uneven^ the central parts ascending^ the mar“ 
gins deflexed; young apothecia nearly closed up by the 
incurved villous border. 

91. S. latifronSy A. Rich.; Flor, N. Z. p. 27 p t. 8^/. 2. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

92. S. cinnamomeay A, Rich.; Flor. N, Z. p. 27 , t. 8./. 3. 
Hab. New Zealand. 

93. S, carpolomay A. Rich.; Flor, JSf, Z,p. 30^ t, 9^/, I • 

Hab. New Zealand. 

94. S. chloroleuca^ n, sp. ; thallo submembranaceo pallide 
virenti Isevigato subtus albido corrugato, siccitate cinereo 
lobis subimbricatis rotundatis lobulatis crenatis^ gem mis 
granulatis statim stipitatis atque explanatis erect! usculis 
confertis, sorediis minutis albidis. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

Thallus several inches wide, the lobes concave, smooth, 
buds expanding into linear, erect, crowded and branched 
lacinicBp affording a decisive diagnostic character between it 
and S, herbacea^ Sch,; no apothecia were found. 

95. S. cinereo-glauca^ n. sp. ; thallo glabro cinereo-glauco hie 
ilhcpaullo sinuato-lobato crenato madore fuscescenti subtus 
rufescenti, gemmis marginalibus planis rotundatis integer- 
rimis, cyphellis planis concoloribus, apotheciis centralibus 
confertis disco rufo margine tenui gemmis minutis subcrc- 
nulato. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

Patches 5-6 inches wide; lobes 1-2 inches long, pale ochrey 
brown beneath. The buds may be detected on the margins 
of the apothecia as minute, flat, lacerated, pale membranes, 
also on the edges of the lobes. Cyphellm shallow, pale- 
brown, 

96. S. rubella^ n. sp. ; thallo pallide rubello utrinque villoso 
substellato inciso-lobato, lobis oblongis rotundatis lacero- 
crenatis sublacunosis, gemmis granulatis tomentosis, demum 
pulverem flavum emittentibus, sorediis flavescentibus. 

Hab. Van Diemen^s Land. 
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^ Thallus 5-6 inches wide; reddish^ especially in the younger 
parts ; uneven ; covered with down on both surfaces^ and 
especially the upper^ yet in some lobes this downiness is oh™ 
solete. The fracture of the thallus is bright yellow. No 
a^othecm were found, 

13, PeltideA;, Acli. 

97-> P* canina, Ach. L, U. p. 517. 

Hab, Falkland Islands and Kerguelen^s Land, 

98. P, polydactyla^ L, t/l p. 519. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group and Campbell Island, 

99. P. venosa^ Ach, i. U. p. 514. 

Hab, Kerguelen^s Land. 

The specimens are barren, and we are thus rather 4oubtful 
of the precise species ; flat granular buds are present at the 
margins, and the thallus is more smooth beneath than in 
European specimens. 

100. V.honzontalis^ k.(^*L, (7. p. 515, 

Hab. Kerguelen^s Land. 

14- Nephroma, Ach. 

101. N, cellulosd^ Ach. L. XJ. p, 523. 

Hab. Cape Horn. 

15. DaFOUREA, Ach, 

102. D. n. sp.; podetiis erectis basi tumidis cylin- 

draceis sursum explanatis subramosis perforatis subpellu- 
cidis flavescenti-albidis, apotheciis minutis conglomeratis 
sessilibus fuscis marginatis. 

Hab. CampbelFs Island, Lord Auckland's group, Falkland 
Islands, Cape Horn, New Zealand, and Van Diemen^s 
Land. 

The tliallodal margin of the apothecia at length assumes 
the, colour of the disk; podetia pellucid when moist- 

ened. 

16: CenoM'YCe, 

103. C. Ach.; L. 
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Hab. Falkland Islands and Cape Horn. 

104. C. Ach.^ L. Z7,j?. 550, 

Hab, Falkland Islands and Van Diemen^s Land. 

105, C. deformis^ Ach,; L. U.p. 538. 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 

1 00, C. fimbriata^ Ach.; L, Z7. p, 535 , 

Hab. Falkland Islands and Cape Horn. 

107 . C. cariosa^ Acli .3 L. U,p, 567* 

Hab. Cape Horn. 

108. C, ecmocyna var. B siihvlata^ Aeh.; L. V. j?. 550. 

Hab. Cape Horn and Van Dieinen^s Land. 

109. C. allotropa var. verticillata^ Ach.; L, p* 555. 

Hab. Cape Horn, Falkland Islands, New Zealand and Van 
Diemen^s Land. 

110. C. retipora^ Ach.^ Syii, p. 248. 

Hab. New Zealand and Van Diemen’s Land, 

111 . C. bacillaris, Acli .3 Syn.p. 266. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

112 . C. cervicomisy A.ch»i L. U,p. 53L 
Hab. New Zealand. 

113. G, spamssa^ Ach.] Syn.p, 273. 

Hab. Van Diemen^s Land. 

114. C. u'flcialiSf Ach.] L. U,p. 559. 

Hab. Van Diemen^s Land. 

115. C. vermimlaris^ Ach.] L, ITl p* 566, 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 

116. G. mngifenmf Ach,] L, U.p, 564, 

Hab. Falkland Islands^ Cape Horn, New Zealand and. Van 
Diemen^s Land. 

117« 'C./wf?fifZe 3 !, Ach.; L. C/l 560. 

Hab, Falkland Islands^ Cape Horn and New Zealand, 

118. C« sarmentosaj n, sp.; thallo foliaceo palmato adscendente, 
podetiis cinereis subsimplicibus ceespitosis fragilissimis 
atteimatis, gemmis albido-sulphureis granulatis compressis, 
apotheciis minntis nigro-fuscis. 

Hab. Lord Auckland’s group. 

2-3 inches high ; podetia slightly bent ; the^ barren acumi- 

■ 2 BB 2 
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aate^ the fertile slightly thickeaed above. Allied to C. gra- 
cilis^ Ach. 

119. C.rigida^ n* sp.; thallo foliaceo adscendente cinereo- 
glaaco margine andulato subincurvo;, podetiis brevibus lan- 
ceolatis medio tumidis decumbentibus subsimplicibus rigi- 
dis scaberrimis, gemmis confertissimis minutis rotundato- 
granulatis;, apotheciis minutis nigro-fuscis. 

Has. Lord Auckland's group. 

Scarcely 4 inch high; covered with coarse dark grey buds ; 
allied to C. cariosa^ Ach, 

120. C. ustulata^ n. sp,; thalli lobis minutis confertis lobato-» 
crenatis cinerascentibus^ podetiis brevibus lanceolatis fis- 
tulosis curvato-deeumbentibus basi concoloribus apice 
nigrescentibusj gemmis pulverulento-granulosis. 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 

Podeiia 4 inch high^ tumid in the middle, much acuminated 
and blackish above; the scales of the thallus resemble those 
of Parmelia Ach. 

121. G, phyllophora^ n. sp.; thallo cinereo squamoso squamis 
subrotundis lobatis margine elevato compresso subcrenu- 
lato, gemmis granulatis, podetiis brevibus lineari-lanceo- 
latis squamiferis fis tulosis, apotheciis fuscis minutis simis. 

Hab. Kerguelen^s Land. 

Scales large in proportion to the podetia^ which are scarcely 
i inch high; beset with buds expanding into tliallodal scales. 
The perfect apofhecia probably are not present ; the existing 
ones resemble brown points on the summits of the podetia« 

122. C. capillata^ n. sp. ; thalli squamis minutis, podetiis 
albo-cinereis subsimplicibus acuminatis apice brevissime 
fastigiato-ramosis gemmis compressis granulatis, apotheciis 
minutis rotundatis badiis. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

Tufts nearly 2 inches high; a few thallodal scales occur 
towards the bases of the podetia ; these are erect, parallel, 
simple, or rarely emitting an acuminate short branch, soon 
bending upwards ; the summits have no scyph% but exces» 
sively short branches, each bearing a reddish-brown, nearly 
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round apothecium. It has some resemblance to C* grudlisy 
Ach.; but there are no present. 

17. B^OMYCBSj 

123. B. rupestris^ Persoon ap XJster in Ann, de Bot, H, 7sP^ 
Hab. New Zealand, 

18 . StereocauLiONj Ach, 

124. S.pasehaky Ach.; L. U, p, 581. 

Hab. Kerguelen^s Land. 

125. S. ramuhsufn, Ach.; L, U.p, 580. 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group. New Zealand and Van Die- 
men^s Land. 

126. S. ArguSy n. sp.; thallo albo-cinerascente erecto sub- 
compresso fastigiato-ramoso, gemmis granulatis demum 
elongatis ramosis appendicibus subglobosis angulatis lacu- 
nosis, apotheciis terminalibus extus lutescentibus verrucosis 
disco nigro concavo demum convexo margine thallode cre- 
nulato. 

Hab. CampbelFs Island. 

Two to three inches high; appendages as in S. ramulosumy 
Ach., from which it differs principally by the greater branch- 
ing below of the thallus^ and by the thallodal border of the 
apothecia. 

19. Sphjerophobon, 

127- S, compressum^ Ach,; L, U,p. 186. 

Hab. CampbelFs Island and Lord Auckland's group. 

128. S. coralMdes^ Ach.; L, U, p, 585. 

Hab. Falkland Islands and Cape Horn, 

129. S. australe^m sp.; thallo erecto caespitoso, cinereo-albido 
demum rubescente ramis teretibus divaricatis dichoto- 
mis ultimis acuminatis, gemmis elevatis^ apotheciis in ramos 
crassiores cylindricos elatiores subnudos terminalibus atris 
subglobosis margine thallode demum excluso. 

Hab. CampbelFs Island and Lord Auckland's group. 
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Abcaut 3 inches high; thepodetia overtopping the tuft; 
buds broadly tipping the extreme branches. 

130. S. eurtum^ n. sp.; thallo cinereo-albido erecto c^spitoso 
basi fuscescentij ramis teretibus divaricatis adsceiidentibuSj 
gemmis granulatis demum in ramos extendentibus« 

Hab» Lord Auckland’s group. 

1^0 apothecia were seen. Branches solid^ fragile^ often 
incrassated above^ scarcely half an inch high. 

131. S. complanatum^ n. sp.^ thallo erecto ramose rufescenti- 
cinereo lobis linearibus explanatis integris vel fibrilloso- 
ramosis hicillic impresso-lacunosisj gem mis granulatis con- 
glomeratis pallidioribus. 

Hab. Cape Horn. 

Scarcely exceeding half an inch. Some of the lobes spa- 
thulatC;, others divided into thin clustered fibres ; without 
any polish on the surface. No apotheda were observed. 
The lobes of the are solid, 

20. Auegtoria, Ach. 

132. A. usneoides:, Ach.j Var. tenuis, L. U,p, 594. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

21. Ram ALINA, Adu 

133. 'R, fraosinea^ Ach.; L. ^•P* ^02. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

134. R, fastigiata^ Ach,; L, U,p. 603. 

Hab. New Zealand and Van Diemen^s Land. 

135. R. terehrata^ n. sp.; thallo piano ex basi discoidea taei- 
niato erectiusculo cinereo laciniis linearibus acuminatis 
apice inflexis demum perforatis, sorediis minutis confertis 
pulvercm crassum albidum efendentibus, apotheciis sparsis 
demum planis concoloribus margine integerrimo. 

Hab. Falkland Islands and Cape Horn. 

Very variable:, in size, colour and breadth of the^ lobes ; 
from, 1 inch to 1 1. feet high, from one-tenth to nearly 1 inch 
broad, ■ from ' a tawney brown to nearly white ; segments 
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sometimes entire, more commonly pierced all over; ultimate 
divisions either few or very many. 

136« R. ve^Tucosa^ n. sp.; thallo lutescenti piano ex basi 
lineari laciniato utrinque glabro longitudinaliter rugoso 
laciniis acuminatis, gemmis granulatis, apotheciis margi-* 
nalibus demum planis concoloribus margine extns verru^ 
coso-rugosis. 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 

3-4 inches long, canaliculate, branched from the base, buds 
on the thallus flattened, but appearing on the backs of the 
apothecia as wart-like wrinkles, Thallus sometimes reticu- 
lato-perforate above. 

137* R. geniculata^ n. sp,; thallo laxe csespitoso albido-cinereo 
glabro dicbotomo raraosissimo, ramis intricatis lobis linea- 
ribus hinc concaviusculis acuminatis, gemmis dispersis 
granulatis statim linearibus, apotheciis planis concoloribus 
margine tenui integerrimo subtus thalii laciniam emitten- 
tibus. 

Hab. New Zealand, 

About 2 inches high. Branches sometimes pierced with 
a series of minute holes. The apothecia are merely marginal, 
or more commonly a new branch of the, thallus is sent oif 
from beneath each, as in Usnea Jamaicensis^ so that the 
apothecium appears situated at the bending or knee of the 
thallus, 

141. R. ovalisy n. sp.; thallo piano laxe csespitoso viridi- 
cinereo utrinque glabro erecto laciniis ex angusta basi 
ellipticis longitudinaliter rugosis margine integerrirais, 
gemmis terminalibus planis statim anguste ellipticis, apo- 
theciis centralibus confertis disco carneo-cinereo convexo 
demum corrugate margine tenui integerrimo. 

Hab. Van Diemen^s Land,/ om trees. • 

This has the outline of Fucus ovalis; yet the buds cause 
the ends of the lobes to appear laciniated ; similar buds- some- 
times issue from the backs of the apothecia. Thallus l-“2 
inches high, strongly veined .and split between the veins ■: 
towards the base. The constant breadth of the, full grown 
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thalMs^ the terminal flat buds and the central apothedm diS“ 
tinguish the present species from E. fraooineaj Ach. 

22« CoLLEMAj Ach 

139, C. nigrum^ Ach,; L. U, p, 628, 

Hab. New Zealand,- 

140, C: tremelloidesy Ach.| L. U-p* 6*55. 

Hab. Cape Horn and New Zealand, 

141, C. australe, n. sp.; thallo foliaceo-raembranaceo tenni 
atro-olivaceo subpellucido nudo lobis adscendentibus sub- 
imbricatis concaviusculis rotundatis undulatis integerrimis 
subtus pallidioribus subtomentosis, apotheciis elevatis atris 
demura convexis subtus nudis margine tenui integro. 

Hab, Cape Horn. 

Thallus yery thin, slightly gelatinous, shining when wet 
and of a dark brownish-olive, pale and of a dusky olive green 
when dry. Like those of C, Saturninum^ Ach,, the apothecia 
are hollow beneath and there destitute of a layer of thallus^ 
It differs from that species by being less downy beneath, by 
the want of black powdery buds on the surface, by the thinner 
thallus and black disks of the apothecia, 

142, C. l(Bve^ n, sp,^ thallo foliaceo niembranaceo subrno- 
nophyllo orbiculato depresso laevi rotundato-lobato lobis 
concavis cochleatis integerrimis, gemmis centralibus granu™ 
latis, apotheciis centralibus confertis minutis concavis rufo- 
fuscis margine tumido integro subincurvo, 

Hab. New Zealand, on trees. 

Allied to C. nigrescens^ Ach., but the lobes are thinner, 
smoother, without longitudinal wrinkles, and the apothecia 
in all stages are concave, with a thicker thallodal cup, 

143, C, rugatum,, n. sp,; thallo gelatinoso-membranaceo 
elastico subtenaci utrinque cristis confertis longitudinalibus 
undulatis plicato fusco-viridi lobis confertis adscendentibus 
oblongo-rotundatis incisis crenatis concaviusculis, gemmis 
minutis granulatis stipitatis. 

Hab. New Zealand. On hasels, ■ Mucruss, county of Kerry^ ■ 

' Ireland always on trees. 
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Exceeding 3 inches in diameter^ when wet soft and pel- 
lucid; the longitudinal plaits are of different sizes, waved^ 
opaque,, usually rough with buds which on the Irish speci- 
mens are seen expanding into new thallL No apotheda ob- 
served in either locality. 

144. C. leucocarpum, n. sp.; thallo foliaceo membranaceo 
leevi olivaceo rotundato-rugoso lobis rotundatis integer- 
rimis margine flexuosisj apotheciis centralibus confertis 
albo-incarnatis disco convexo pruinoso margine integer- 
rimo. 

Hab, Van Diemen^s Land. 

1-2 inches wide,> thallus very thin, subpellucid when wet. 
Dissection shews a white pruinose disk, the lamina transpa- 
rent and colourless, resting on a layer of flesh-coloured 
matter. The more aged apotheda are so convex as to 
conceal the border. Related in characters to C. Rottleri^ 
Ach., which however is said to have the margins of the 
lobes incised and crenate and the apotheda of a wax co- 
lour, 

23. USNEA, Ach, 

145. Ach.; L. U.jp. 620, 

Hab. New Zealand and Van Diemen^s Land. 

146. .plicata^ L, XJ. p, ^22, 

Hab. Falkland Islands and Cape Horn,. 

147 . U. barhata^ Ach.; L, TJ,p, 624, 

Hab. Lord Auckland's group, Campbeirs Island, Falkland 
Islands, Cape Horn, and Van Diemen^s Land. 

148. U. melawantha^ Ach.; L, U, p, 618. 

Hab, Falkland Islands and Hermite Island. 

14J?. U. Taylori^ Hook. fil. mst. thallo erecto laevi pallide 
citrino dichotomo, ramis erectis gemrais papulosis sparsis, 
apotheciis terminalibus majoribus demum planiusculis 
disco atro-purpureo margine integerrimo extus leevigatis. 
Hab. Kerguelen^s Land. 

4 inches high, rising from a thick, dark, coriaceous disk.; 
branches cylindrical, acuminated, slightly curved where they 
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separate^ erect above, Apothecia often conjugate with a ter- 
minal branch. There is no space between the surrounding 
cortical part and the hard and horny axis^ so as to exhibit 
the longitudinal internal thread peculiar to this genus. This 
space is not so entirely obliterated in U. melaxantJia^ Ach.j 
which has the greatest affinity with the present fine species^ 
but which is easily recognised by its scabrous branches and 
granulate backs of the apothecia^ The blackening of the 
tips of the tlmlhs is perhaps owing to the attack of a minute 
Sphceria of that colour. This Lichen is the handsomest of 
the vegetable productions of this the Island of Desolation. 

150. U. angulata^ n. sp.; thallo cinereo pendulo elongate 
filiformi angulato pinnato cortice minute transversaliter 
rupto fibrillis brevibus teretibus horizontalibus confertis^ 
gemmis minutis granulatis demum compressis, 

Hab, New Zealand, 

More than a foot long. The principal stem has the bark 
broken across into minute a projecting 

ridge in the same line to the next, and so the entire ap- 
pears angulate. This differs from U, florida^ Ach., by its 
pendulous, filiform, elongated and pinnated thallus^ by the 
angulated principal stem, and the minute buds. No apothecia 
were found, 

23. Lepraria, Ach. 

15 1 . L. flava^ Ach.; L. U, p, 663. 

Hab. Falkland Islands. 


Plant,® cellulares quas in insulis Philippinemibus a 
cL Cuming colhctct recensuitj obsei'vationihus non mllis de>- 
scriptionihiisque. illustravit^ C. Montagnb, d*m. 

Alg®, Auctor. 

1. Cojifexvd. peUucidaP Huds. vel ei species affinis. Ramis 
The set of Philippine Island Cryptogamise, here described by Br. Mon- 
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ramtilisque crassioribus vix difFert a typo. Raraificatio 
prorsus eadem. Chartse non adheeret. Cuming^ ColL n. 
2:218.. 

2. Caulerpa tawifolia, Ag. n. 2219. Coll. Berkeley. 

S, Co phmaris^ Ag. Fucus taxifolins. Turn, t, 54. n. 2219* 
Coll. Webb et Delessert*. 

4. Udotea sordida^ Montag. ms, stipite vix nllo bnlboso 
mox in frondem cuneato-flabelliformem fusco-olivaceam 
sordidam obsolete zonatam dilatato. n. 2233. Coll. Deles- 
sert. 

Alga membranacea^ cum bulbo stipitiformi uncialis, basi 
cuneata, semiorbicularis^ zonis obscurioribus trans lucem 
praesertim manifestis notata. Structura s fila dichotoma^ alia 
materie viridi, alia materie fusco-succineo farcta^, inter sese 
niaxime intricata. Fructus.. • . . 

Ab U. Desfontainii^ Dne. colore, structura, nec non 
defectu stipitis videtur diversa. Descriptio ex uno specimine 
facta. 

5. Halimeda macroloba^ Dne. Ann. Sc. nat. Bot, 2nd ser. 
tom. 18. p. 103. n. 2233. Coll. Berkeley. 

6. Ulva retimlata^ Forsk. Ag. Sp. Alg. 1. p. 412. Coll. n. 
2246. 

7. Codium tomentoBum, Ag. 1. c. p. 452. E. B. t. 719. Coil, 
n. 2245. 

8. Liagora Cenomyce^ Dne. 1. c. p. 119. ColL n. 2237* 
coll. Mus. Paris, adest sub n. 2222. 

9. Actmotriehia riyida, Dne. 1. c. p. 118. Coll, n, 2222. 
Berkeley, Delessert et Webb. 

10. Galaxaura/<25%2a/a, Dne. 1. c. p. 116. Coll. n. 2241. 

tagne, was very kindly sent by Dr. Lindley to Mr. Berkeley, wbo shared 
them with his friend Dr. Montague, with the request, to which he rea- 
dily acceded, that he would forward a list of them to Sir W. J. Hooker, 
for his Botanical Journal. Dr. Montague had the opportunity of inspect- 
ing three sets in the Parish Herbaria, but did not always find the same 
numbers attached to the same plant in these collections. Unfortunately 
many of the specimens being without fruit, it was not practicable to refer 
such species with perfect certainty to their proper place, and several of the 
numbers he has found it absolutely impossible to determine. 



PLANT.*: CELIiULARES. 

H„ Mesogloea microcarpa^ Montag. ms. fronde gelatinosa 
lubrica a basi ramosissima, ramis virgato-dichotomis sen- 
sim atteimatisj ramulis lateralibus subulatis obsessisj spo- 
ris pyriforraibtLS omnuim minimis prope apicem filornm 
positis. Cuming, Exsicc. n. 222 L 

Alga maxime lubrica. Fixura deest. Frons palmaris, lon- 
gior, basi in statu sicco sesquilineatn lata^ subdivisionibus 
paululuiu dilatata. Rami iterum dichotomo-ramulosi. Ra- 
muli sensim attenuati^ bine inde raraulatis subulatis, spines- 
centibus acutissimis obsessi. Color olivaceus, Structiira 
delicatissima^ non nisi maximis augmentis microscopii com- 
positij (ex. gr. 800) facile discernenda. Fila peripherica 
vix 4 centimillimetra metientia^ dichotoma^ endochroma- 
tibus sphmricis 1-500 millimetri diametro eequantibus, apicem 
versus sporas pyriformes centimillimetro longitudine minores 
ferentia. 

Ah omnibus congeneribus, quarum quidem majores sta- 
tura refert et adsequat^ minutie partium sive ad vegetationem^ 
sive ad fructificationem spectantium omnino recedit^ nec cum 
ulla alia confundi potest. Specie idcirco eximia et singu- 
laris, 

12. Dictyota linearis^ Grey. Syn, p. 43. Coll, n, 2245, 

13. Sargassum cristmfoliuniy Ag. Sp. Alg. 1. p. 13. Coll. n. 
2231. 

14. S. Esperij Ag. L c. p. 9, Coll. n. 2243. 

15. S. bacciferum^ Ag. 1. c. p, 6 . Coll, n. 2251, 

16. S. fiiybrmey Mojitag, ms. caule filiformi Iccvi ramoso^ 
ramis spiraliter alternis, foliis linearibus angustissimis 
nervosis yix dentatis, vesiculis minutis subsphoericis mu- 
ticis glandulosisj receptaculis filiformibus racemosis Ion- 
gissimis leevibus torulosis. Exsicc. n. 2229. 

Caulis pars superior, qum sola remanet, quadriuncialis, 
teres, laevigata ; filiformis, nervum citharse secundum post mi- 
norem crassitudine vix superans, laxe ramosa. Rami tenuiores 
spiraliter alterni, intervaJlo ineequali bisexlineari sejuncti,, 
patenti-erecti, foliis vesiculis et receptaculis faze onusti* 
Folia angustissime linearia, ' fere filiformia, plana/ semun- 
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ciam longa_, nervo percursa^ poris sparsis rarisqiie signata^ 
alia dente uno alterove^ raro pluribus instructa, alia integer- 
rima basi teretia, acutissima. Vesiculse cum receptaculis basi 
foliorum^ qua parte in petiolum attenuatur^ impositse^j ellip-» 
ticO"Spli 03 ricse, semilineam dianietro metientes^ rautic^ poris 
glandulosis signatesj petiolo tereti ipsis breviore suffultse, 
Receptacula filiformia, tenuissima;, 2-3 lineas longa, leevia^ 
torulosa^ prope vesiculas in petiolo folii solitaria^ binata ter- 
nataque. Substantia coriacea. Color fuscus^ exsiccatione 
nigrescens. 

Species Sargasso angustifolio valde affinisj, quee tamen ab 
illo pluribus notis differre videtur. Et quidem celeb. Tur- 
nerus suae algee folia serrato-dentata^ siccitate crispabilia 
vesiculas mucronatasj Iseves, receptacula elliptica tribuit 
quae omnia in nostra^ ut jam e descriptione satius elucebit 
diversissima sunt, Forsan et Sargasso Baccularim^ Ag., 
dubiis ad hue vexato maximis, mihique prorsus ignoto^ Alga 
Cumingiana propinqua est. Attamen^ cum folia hujus inte- 
gerrima subenerviaque dicuntur^ non possum alteram ab alter^i 
diversam non censere, 

17 * B, polycystum^ Ag. Syst. p. 304» ColL n. 2244. Webb, 
Deless. — non adest in ColL Berk. 

18. S, hemiphyllum?? Ag. Sp. Alg. 1, p. 39. Turn, t. 167 ? 
—ColL n. 2229. 

S. caule filiform! triquetro ramoso, ramis simplicibus ramu- 
losis cuneiformibus enerviis porosis apice dentatis, vesiculis 
minoribus petiolatis glandulosis oblongis, receptaculis race- 
mosis linearibus dichotomis torulosis foliis vesiculisque im- 
mixtis eorumque petiolo suffultis. 

Si determinatio recta est^ quod valde dubium, facies algse 
fructiferae a sterili multum recedit. Ceeterum specimen 
visum valde incompletum partem frondis superiorem tantum 
sistit. Forma foliorum iconi Turnerianm exacte respondet. 
An species nova ? 

19. Turbinaria denudata^ Bory, Coquille, p. 1 17« Turn, 
t. 24 . fig. a — e.— ColL Deless. n. 2242.— Cum Jania pumila^ 
Lamx. parasitante. 
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20. (jelidium ^iniforme^ Lamx. Essai, p. 41. — ColL n. 222B. 

2L Gigartina gelatinosa^ EndL SuppL 3^ p. 42. Fucus gela-‘ 
tims^ Esp. Fuc. t. 101 ;, f. 5 — 7* Coll. n. 2237. 

22* Laurencia Lamx. Essai^ p, 42. Turn. t. 21. 

ColL n. 2249. 

2^^ h, papillosa^- Grev. Syn. p.. 53. Turn, t. 19. Coli n. 
2247« ■ 

24, Asparagopsis Montag. Hist. Nat. Canar. Phytog. 

sect, ult, p. XV 5 1, 85 fig, 6.— ColL n« 2236* 

25, Acanthophora Thien% Lamx. Essai^ p. 44, Esp. Fuc, 
L 159. Coll, n. 2224, 

26, AmpMroa (Eurytion) Cumingii^ Montag. ms,; repetite 
dichotoma^ articulis omnibus ancipitibus oblongo-cuneatis 
utroque fiine truncatis, mediis longioribus (tres liiieas me- 
tientibus) supremis obtusis inferioribusque brevioribus; 
conceptaculis minufe eonvexis pustuliformibus in mediis 
articulis sitis. Alga fragilssiraa^ pallida^ biuncialis, repe- 
tito-dichotoma fractibus papulosa,*--ColL Deless, Webb, 
n, 2232. 

27* Mastophora Ucheniformis^ Bne, L c. p. 126. ColL Deless. 
n. 2231, Berk, n, 2238. 

28. Hypnea ValenticSy Montag. Crypto Canar. p. 16‘L Turn, 
t. 78,— ColL n. 2227. 

29. Gracilaria confervoides, Grev. Syn. p. 54. ColL n, 22S0. 

30. Dichonema Montag. in Belang, Voy, Ind, Or. 

CrypL p- 155, Est planta fungosa secundum observa- 
tiones .Ber, M. J. Berkeley.—ColL n, 2187, 

{To be continued) 
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in Van Diemen’s Land, by Mr, Gunn, ^5, 

Botanical Journal (Purdie’s in West Indies), 501, 
Brazilian Mosses and Hepaticee, (Gardner’s), Mr. 

Wilson’s remarks on, 149. 

British Plants (the characters of some), by Mr. 
Watson, 63. 

— Helianthemum, a new species, [Tab, 

XXL), (Mr. Planchon on), 

Plant* new, Spergula stricta, 428. 

Broomeia congregata, (Tab. VI. A.), 193. 

Bryum mnioides, a new British Moss, described by 
Mr. Wilson, 427, 


G. 


Calycophyllura Stanleyanum, a new species from 
British Giiiana, by Chevalier Scbomburgk, 
(Tabs. XXIIL XXIV.), 621. 

Carices, by Kunze, announced, 131. 

Catalogue (the London) of British Plants, 288. 

Cedar Pencil Tree of Bermuda (Bemarks on), hy 
Gov. Reid, 266. 

Ceylon (Botanic Garden), Mr. Gardner’s appoint- 
ment, 138. 

Champia Tasmanica, (Mr. Harvey on), (Tab. XIX.), 
407. 

Chili, (the Alerse of), (Tab. IV), W. J. H., 144. 

Cider Tree, (Dr, J. D. Hooker, on the), 496- 

Glaudea elegans, (Mr. Harvey on), (Tah. XX.), 408. 

Colenso, (W. Esq.), his Excursions in New Zea- 
land,!. 

Collectors (Botanical) in North West America, 139. 

Cuming’s Cellular Plants of the Philippine Is- 
lands, described by Dr. Montague, 658. 

Cuticle of Plants, (the Rev. M. J. Berkeley on}, 
(Tah. XII), 329. 



INDEX, 
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D. 

i)e Candolle, (the late A. F,), contiouatioii of his 
Proriromiig, announced and noticed, 115, 280. 

his Vegetable Organography translated 

by B. Kingdon, Esq., mtintioued, 295. 

Delessert’s Herbarium. (Lasagne on), 299. 

Deutschland Cryptogamiaby Dietrich, noticed, 287. 

Dietrich’s Deutschland Gryptogamia, noticed, 287. 

Dothidea appendiculata, (Berkeley), (Tab. XV. A.) 
337* 

— Zollingeri (Berkeley), (Tab. XV. B.), 33B. 

Drummond (James), on Swan River Botany, 2b‘3 
and 300. 

— - his Plants from Swan River, on sale, 137. 

Dublin College Herbarium under Mr. Harvey’s 
care, 299. 

E. 

Edgeworth, (M. Pakenbam, Esq.), on Aponogeton 
and allied genera, (Tabs. XVII. XVIII.), 405. 

Edmondstone’s Flora of the Shetlands, announced, 
295. 

Elseodendron micranthum, described by J. D. H., 
(Tab. Vni.), 228. 

Endlicher’s Genera Plautarum, mentioned, 118. 

Esenbeck’s Synopsis Hepaticarum, announced, 296. 

Eucalyptus Gunnii, the Cider Tree of Tasmania, 
by J, D. H., 499. 

Eudema grandiflora, (a new species of), by M, Plan- 
ebon, (Tab. XXII.), 619, 

Excursions (Botanical), Mr, Bunbury’s in South 
Africa, continued, 242. 

Dr. A, Gray’s in South Carolina, conti- 
nued, 231). 

Mr. Colenso’s in New Zealand, 1. 

Exotbea oblongifolia, (Hypelate), W. J. H., des- 
cribed,(Tab.VII.),226. 

F. 

Ferns, by Kunze, announced, 130. 

Fielding’s and Gardner's Sertunj Flantaram, no- 
ticed, 1 13 and 281. 

Fischer (Dr. von), Letter from, on Russian Botany, 
270. 

Flacourtianeie, (a new genus of), by W. J. H., 316. 

Flora Japonica of Siehold, noticed, 419. 

— Antarctica, of Dr. J. D. Hooker, an- 
nounced 275 and 454. 

Novie Zelaudiie, of Dr. J, D. Hooker, an- 
nounced, 276. 

Tasmaniae, of Dr. J. D. Hooker, an- 
nounced, 277. 

Azorica, by H. C. Watson, Esq,, an- 
nounced, 273. 

' by Hoebstetter, announced, 273. 

P’ungi (Decades of), by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley. 
(Tabs. V. VI.-XIV. XV,), 185 and 329. 

G. 

Gardner (Mr.), his appointment to the Ceylon 
Botanic Garden, announced, 138. 

^ Brazilian Mosses and Hepaticee, 149. 

■ Botanical Letter from the Mauritius, 481. 

Gardiner (Mr. W.), bis dried Scottish Plants on 
sale, 138. 

Gray (Dr. A.), Botanical Excursion to South Caro- 
lina, continued, 230, 

Grisebacb, Spicilegium Flor. Bitbyn. announced 
and noticed, 123 and 287. 

Guiana (British), Cbey. Schombnrgk’s plants from, 
- 621,Mid[>24, .. . 

Gunn, (Ronald,) Esq., Botanical Excursion in Van 
Diemen’s Land, 485, 

— —on the Algae of Van Diemen’s Land, 430. 


H. 

Harvey, (W. H.,) Esq., appointed to the care of 
Dublin College Herbarium, 299, 

on Cbanipia Tasmanica, (Tab. XIX,), 407. 

on Claudea elegans, (Tab. XX.), 408. 

on Hyobanebe sangiiinea, [Tab, III.), 142. 

on Litanthus pu3iUus,,(Tal), IX.), 315. 

Tasmanian Algae, announced, 428. 

Hassall, (A. H.,) Esq., Algae, announced, 13S. 
Heliantbemum Breweri, a new British Plant, des- 
cribed by M. Plancbon, (Tab. XXI ), 617. 
Hepaticae Antarcticfo, by J. D. Hooker and Taylor, 
366 and 464. 

Novae Zelandiae, by J. D. H. and Dr. T, 

Taylor, 556. 

Hochstetter’s Flora Azorica, noticed, 273. 

Hombron and, Jacquiiiot, Voyage au Pole Sud, no- 
ticed, 127. 

Hooker, (Sir W. J.) on the Alerse of Chili, Thuja 
tetragona, (Tab. IV,), 144. 

on'Exothea oblongifolia, (Hypelate) (Tab. 

VII.), 226. 

on Lunanifl racemosa, a new genus of 

Flacourtianeie, (Tabs. XI. XII.), 316. 

on Notylia multiflora, (Tab. X.), 315. 

— on Oxalis Lindstetefolia, (Tab. I. II.), 141. 

Species Filicum, airpounced, 134 and 278. 

leones Plantarum, mentioned, 135. 

Hooker, (Dr. J. D.,) Flora Antarctica, Flora Novse 

Zelandiae and Hora Tasmaniai, announced, 275 
and 454. 

— on the Cider Tree of Van Diemen’s Land, 

Eucalyptus Gunnii, 496. 

— — — on Elaeodendron micranthum, (Tab. VlII), 
228. 

on Stephenson’s Plants of Nsw Zealand, 
411. 

and Taylor’s Hepaticse Antarcticae, 336 

and 454. 

and Taylor’s Hepaticas Novae Zelandiae, 

55b. 

and Taylor’s Lichenes Antarctic!, 634. 

and Wilson’s Musci Antarctici, 533. ^ 

Hyrnenogramnie Javensis, (Berkeley), (Tab, XIV.), 
330. 

Hynienophyllaceas (Ur. Fresl’s), mentioned, 278. 
Hyobanche sanguiiiea, by Mr. Harvey, (Tab, III.), 
142. 

Hypelate (Exothea) oblongifolia, W, J. H., (Tab. 
VII.), 226. 

I. J. 

Jamaica, (Purdie’s Botanical Excursions iu), .'101, 
Illustrationes Plant. Orient,, by Jaubert audSpach, 
mentioned, 121 and 285. 

Iconographiu, &c„ by Schnizldn, 119. 

Jaubert, on the Life and Labours of Aucher-EIoy, 
176. 

andSpach, Illustrat. Plant. Orient., men- 
tioned, 121 and 28.5. 

Johnson’s Iter Plantarum, announced, 115. 

Journal (Botanical) in the West Indies and Ja- 
maica, by Mr. Purdie, 501. 

Iter Plantarum, by Jolmson, announced, 115. 
Jussieu, (Adr. de), on Malpighiaceae, 282. 


Kingdon, (JB.,) Esq., Translation of De Candolle’s 
Vegetable Organography, noticed, 295. 
Korthsd’s Botany of the Dutch East Indian Pos- 
sessions, iinnounced, 297. 

Kunze, Ferns, announced, 130. 

Carlces, announced, 131, 
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' . 

Las&gue, oa Baron Delessert*s Herbarium, 299. 

LaurineBe, (two new species of), from British 
Guiana, described by Chev. Schomburgk, 624. 

Ledebour’s Flora Rossica, reviewed, 126. 

Legumiuosse, (South African), by Mr. Bentham, 
33S, 

Lehmann’s Stirpes, mentioned, 295. 

Lichens Antarctici, by J. D. H. and T. Taylor, 

,, 634. 

Lliidenberg’s Monograpliia Hepaticaruin, men- 
tioned. 123. 

Lindley’s Sertnm Orchidaceariim, announced, 131. 

Litauthus, a new genus of Asphodelese, by Harvey, 
(Tab. IX.), 314. 

London Catalogue of British Plants, reviewed, 288. 

Lunania racemosa, (W. J. H.), a new genus of 
Flacourtianeie, (Tabs. XL XIL), 316. 


Malpighiaceae, (M, Adrien de Jussieu’s Monograph 
of), 282. 

Martins, (Count von), his Materia Medica Braailiae, 
mentioned, 29S. 

Materia Medica Brasiliensis, by Hr, Martius, no- 
ticed, 298. 

Mauritius, Botanical features noticed, in a letter 
from Mr. Gardner, 481. 

Meisner’s Vascular Plants, announced, 297. 

Miquel Sertum Exoticum, mentioned, 114. 

Mimoseee, (Mr. Bentham an), 82 and 105. 

Mohl, on the Cuticle of Plants, by Mr. Berkeley, 
329. 


Monograpliia Hepatic., by Lindenberg, mentioned, 
123. 


Montagne, (Dr, C.,) Diagnosis Muscorum Javani- 
corum, 632. 

Cryptogames du Voyage au Pole Snd, 127. 

... and Berkeley, Decades of Fungi, 329. 

Mohl, on the Cuticle of Plants, 329. 

Plantes Cellulaires, Philippines, 658 

Moss, (a new British species), Bryum miuoidea,427. 
Mosses and Hepaticsa, (Gardner’s from Brazil,) by 
W. J. H, and Mr. Wilson, 149. 

Musd Antarctici, by J. D. Hooker and Mr. Wilson, 
533. 

• N. 


New Zealand, (Mr. Colenso’s Botanical Excursion 
in), 1, 

(Plants of), from Stephenson, by J. D. H. 

411* 

Notylia multiflora, described by W. J. H., (Tab. 
X.),315. 

Nuttall on Simmondsia Californica, (Tab. XVI.), 
400. 

■ 0 , ■ 


Orchidaceaa, of Mr. Bateman, noticed, 131. 

Ouvirandra nndulata, (Tab. XVII ), (Mr. Edge- 
worth on), 405. 

OxahsDindSEemfolia, (Tabs, I. II,), (W. J. H, on), 
P. 

Philippine Lslands, (Dr, E- Montague on Cuming’s 
Cellular Plants from), 668, 

Planchoii, on a new species of Eudema, (Tab. 
XXII.), 619. 

on a new British species of Helianthe- 

mmn, (Tab. XXL), 617. 

Pole Sud, (Voyage au), par Hombron et Jaequinot, 
mentioned, 127. 

PresPs Hymenophyllacem, mentioned, 278. 

Purdia’s Botanical Journiil from the West Indies, 
501, 


' ■ ; 

Reid, (Governor of Bermuda,) Letter respecting the 
Pencil Cedar Tree, 266. 

Repertorium, (Walpers’), announced, 118. 

Russia, (Dr. von Fischer’s Letter on the Botanists 
of), 270. 

S. ' ' 

Schnizlein, Iconographia Eegni Veget. mentioned, 

119. 

Schombnrgk, (the Chevalier,) on a new species of 
Calycophyllum from British Guiana, (Tabs. 
XXIII. XXIV.), 621. 

— on two new species of Lanrinese from 
British Guiana, 624, 

Scottish Plants, (dried), on sale, by Mr, W. Gar- 
diner, 138. 

Sertum Exoticum, by Miquel, noticed, 114, 

Sertum Orchidacearum, by Liiidley, noticed, 13L 

Sertum Plantarum, by Mr, Fielding and Gardner, 
mentioned, 113 and 281. 

Shetland Islands, (Mr. Edmondstone’s Flora of), 
announced, 295. 

Siebold’s Flora Japonica, noticed, 419. 

Simmondsia Californica, (Tab. XVI.), Mr. Nuttall 
on, 400. 

South Africa, (Botanical Excursion in, by Mr. Bun- 
bury), continued, 242. 

— — .. Carolina, (Dr. A. Gray’s Botanical Excur- 
sion), continued, 230. 

Spach and Jaubert, Illust. Plant, Orient., men- 
tioned, 121 ana 285. 

Species Filicum, (Sir W. J. Hooker’s), mentioned, 
134 and 278. 

Spergula stricta, discovered in Britain, 428* 

SpicUegium FI. Bithyn,, by Grisebach, noticed, 123 
and. 287. 

Stephenson’s New Zealand Plants, by J. D, H., 
411. 

Sulphiur, (Botany of the Voyage of), by Mr, Ben- 
tham, noticed, 133 and 281. 

Swan River Botany, [Mr. J. Drummond’s Letters 
on), 253 and 300. 

T. , . ■ 

Tasmania, (the Algse of), by Mr. Harvey, 428. 

Taylor, (Dr. T.,) and J. D. H., Hepaticse Antarc- 
tica, 366 and 464. 

- — Lichenes Antarctici, 

634. 

Thuja tetragona, the Alarse of Chili, (Tab. Ill ), 
W. J. H., on, 144. 

V. 

Van Diemen's Land Algje, (Mr. Ronald Giimion), 
430. 

Excursion in, by Mr. Gunn, 485. 

Vegetable Organography by the late Prof. De Can- 
dolle, translated by B, Kingdon, Esq.. 295. 

W. 

Walpers’ Repertorium, announced, 118. 

Watson, (H. C.,) Esq., on the Specific characters 
and varieties of some British Plants, 63. 

Flora Azorica, announced, 273. 

— — on the B otauy of the Azores, 582. 

West Indies, (Mr. Purdie’s Botanical Letter from), 
SOL 

Wilson, on Brynm mnioides, 427* 

-on Gardner’s Brazilian Mosses and He- 

paticae, 149. 

■ Z. 

Zucearini, Siebold’s Flora Japonica, 419. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THE CHIEF BOTANICAL INFORMATION 

IN 

VOL, III. OF LONDON JOURNAL OP BOTANY, 


BIOGKAPHY. 

Aucher-Eloy, [Count Jaubert’s Account of Ms Life 
and Labours), 167. 

BOTANY OF DIPFEEENT COUNTEIES, AS 
FOLLOWS: 

Europe, 

Britain* 

Algae* the Fresh-Water species, by Mr. Hassall, 
announced, 136. 

Bryum mnioides, a new Moss, deacribedl by Mr. 
Wilson. 427. 

Characters of some species and varieties of Plants, 
by Mr. Watson, 63. 

HeUanthemum Breweri, a new British Plant, "(Tab. 
XXL), described by M. Planchon. 617. 

London Catalogue of British Plants, [Remarks on), 
288, 

Scottish dried plants on sale, by Mr. Wra. Gar. 
diner, 138. 

Shetland Flora, by Mr. Edmondstone, announced, 
295 . 

Spergula strict^ found in Britain, 428. 

German^^ 

Bieti^ch^s, (Oryptogtunia of), 287. 

Greeee, 

Bolssiex, [Letter from, on the Botany of), 269, 

Riissia. 

Fischer, (Dr. von), Botanist there, 270. 

Flora Rossica of Ledebour, reviewed, 126. 

Asia. 

Bentham on the Leguminosse of Southern Asia, 
338. 

Dutch East Indian Possessions, (Kjrthal on the 
Botany of), 297. 

Philippines, (Cellular Plants of), 658. 

Grlsebacb, on the Flora of Bithnyia, noticed, 123 
and 287. 

Flora Japonica, (Siebold’s), 419. 

Plants of West Asia, Illustr. Plant. Orient., by Jau- 
bert and Spach, mentioned, 121 and 285. 

Ceylon, Mr. Gardner’s appointment to the Botanic 
Garden, 138. 

Java, Hymenogramme, (new speices of), 330. 

Africa. 

Excursions in South Africa, by C. J. F. Banbury, 
Esq,, continued, 243. 

Mauritius, (Mr. Gardner’s excursion in), 481. 

Leguminosse of Central and South Africa, by Mr, 
Bentham, 338. 

Broomeia congregata, a new fungus, (Tab. VI. A,), 
193. 

Hyobanche sanguinea, (Tab. III.) 142. 

LitantUus pusUlus, (Tab. IX.), 315. 


America (North.) 

Carolina and Alleghany Mountains, (an excursion 
to), by Dr. A, Gray, continued, 230. 

Collectors in North West America, mentioned, 139 
Simmondsia Californica, described by Mr. Nuttall, 
(Tab. XVI.), 400. 

America (South). 

Alerse of Chili, Thuja tetragona, (Tab. IV.), (W. J. 
H. on), 144. 

Brazilian Mosses and Hepaticffi, found by Mr. 

Gardner, (Mr Wilson’s Remarks on), 149. 
Brazil, (Materia Medica of), 208. 

Guiana (British), the Chevalier Schomburgk on, 
Calycophyllum Btanlcyanum and two new Lau- 
rinei®, found there, 621 and 024. 

Andes, (anewspeties ofEudema,from),by M. Plan* 
chon, (Tab. XXII. i, 619. 

Colombia, new Oxalis from, (Tabs. I. IL), 141. 
Terra Australls. 

New Zealand, (Floi^aofj, by J. t>. H., 276. 
Tasmania, (Flora of), by J. D. H., 277. 

Algfie of Tasmania, by W. H. Harvey, Esq., 430, 
New Zealand, [new fungus firoln), 192, 

(Stephenson’s Plants of), 411. 

Elseodendton micranthum, (Tab. 

Botanical Excursion, by W. Colenso, 

Esq., 1. 

Novae Zelandiae Hepatic® et Tasmania, 466. 

Van Diemen’s Land, (Botanical Excursion in), by 
Mr. Gunn, 485. 

Champia Tasmanica, [Mr. Haivey on), (Tab. XIX), 
407. 

Claudea elegaiis, (Mr. Harvey on), [Tab. XX.), 40H. 
Cider Tree or Eucalyptus Gnnuii, (J. D. H. on), 506. 
Swan River Botany, Mr. .1. Drummond, 263. 

West Injues. 

Bermuda, (on the Pencil Cedar Tree of), 966, 
Exothea oblongifolia, (W. J. H. on), 226. 
Fiacourtianea', (anew genus of), from Jamaica, by 
W. J. H., 316. 

Jamaica, (Purdie’a Botanical Excnrsion in), 50L 

Antarctic Lands. 

Flora of, by J. D. H , 274 and 454. 

Horabron and Jacquinot’s Voyage an Pole Sud, 127, 
Hepaticm Antarctica;, 366 and 454. 

Lichenes Antarctlci, 634, 

Musci Antarctici, 5.33. 

Algte Antarctic®, (new), Moutagne’s diagnosi.s of, 

127 . 

IstANDS (Atlantic). 

Azores, (Botany of), by Mr. Watson, 582, 

(on the Flora of), by Mr. Watson, 273, 

PLANTS ON SALE. 

Mr. Drummond’s, 137. 

Mr. W. Gardiner’s, 138. 
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